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PREFACE 


This Volume does not contain an assessment of Nehiu the Prime Ministefj 
for such an evaluation is only possible m die historical sense and we are still too 
near the events which took place smce he assumed office. It is truly a Birthday Book 
Friends and admirers m and outside India have attempted to etch in broad detail the 
many qualities of head and heart of Nehru the man, and to mtegrate die life history 
of the subject into the Freedom batde of India and its consummation. 

We recogmse the difficuldes inherent m weighing and infl.f1rin g contemporary 
events in relation to the life and being of an idol of the nation, as much as we are 
certain that mdividual contributors also are consaous of the same. However, the 
first half of the Volume deals with Nehru the man, and his contribution to the build- 
mg up of modem India. The second broad division of the Volume begins with 
special articles by national and intemadonal contributors who are recogmsed to be 
speciahsts in their own respective fields of work. A representative selection of 
Indian Letters is also mduded m this division. 

We have made an attempt to bnng together the most representative collection 
of photographs covermg the entire life of Nehru. A few specimen of distinctive 
Indian paintings (some of them so far unpubhshed) are also included, indicating 
the cultural heritage of the people of this country Each one of the tail-pieces has 
been specially drawn for the Volume, and is an epitome in hne of the life and senti- 
ment of out people. 

We are aware of the numerous limitations of the Volume, and part of these 
ate traceable to the understandable reluctance to evaluate the work of one who holds 
the highest office in the country, which many friends and admirers would have liked 
to do in other circumstances. 

An almost identical edition in the Hindi language is issued as a companion to 
this Volume. 

The net proceeds from the sale of these two Volumes will be given away to any 
chanty named by Jawaharlal Nehru. 


14, 1949 


Editoriai. Board 
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C. RAJAGOPALACHARI 


Jawahailal Nebiu to Gandhiji Laisbmaoa ms to Ram in out national 

epic. I need say notliing mote to men of my countty. As fot othet nations, tiieit 
statesmen know and love Jawahatlal Ndim almost to tiie point of tousing India’s 
jealousy'— because bet love of Jawahatlal Ndiiu is like that of a sweetheart. Out 
illustuous Ftime Ministethas completed sixty yeats. We can hardly believe it. To 
us he is ever young. 


Oefober lo, 1949 
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VALLABHBHAI PATEL 

Jawaharial and I have been fe!lov?-membets of the Congress, soldiers in the 
Struve for freedom, colleagues in the Congress Working Committee and other bodies 
of the Congress, devoted follov^ers of the Great Master ■wh.o has unhappily left us to 
battle with grave problems without his guidance, and co-sharers in the great and onerous 
burden of administration of this vast country. Having known ea^ other in such 
intimate and varied fidds of activity we have naturally grown fond of eadj other; 
our mutual affection has increased as years have advanced, and it is difficult for people 
to imagine how much we miss each other when we ate apart and unable to take counsd 
together in order to resolve out problems and difficulties. This familiarity, 
intimacy and brotherly affection make it difficult for me to sum him up for public 
appredation, but, then, the idol of the nation, the leader of the people, tiie Prime 
Ministet of the country, and the hero eff the masses, whose noble record and great 
achievements are an open book, hardly needs any commendation from me. 

A dean and resolute fighter, he always fought hard and straight against the 
foreign government. Having received the baptism of “fire’' in his early thirties as 
an organiser of peasants’ movement in the U. P., he imbibed to the full the knowledge 
of the art and sdence of non-violent warfare. His ardent emotionahsm and his hatted 
of injustice and oppression converted him into a crusader in the war against poverty, 
and with an instinctive sympathy for the poor be threw himself heart and soul into 
the struggle for the amelioration of the lot of tiic peasantry. His sphere of activities 
widened, and he soon blossomed forth into a silent orgamscr of the great insti- 
tution to which we all dedicated ourselves as an instrument of our emandpation. 
Gifted with an idealism of a high order, a devotee of beauty and art in life, and equip- 
ped with an infinite <apaaty to magnetise and inspire others and a personality whidi 
would be remarkable in any gathering of world’s foremost men, Jawahatlal has gone 
from strmgth to strmgth as a political leader. His trip to fordgn countries necessitated 
by the ^ment of his wife raised his conreption of hidian nationalism to an piViptp al 
int^tional plane. That was the beginning of that international phase of his life 
and character which has ffiroughout been noticeable in bis approach to intpina l and 
world problems. Ever since, Jawahatlal has never looked back. He has grown 
in stature both m Ih& and abroad. The sincerity of bis convictions, the of 
his outlook, ^ darity of his vision, and the purity of bis emotions-all these have 
brought to him the boma^ of millions in tins countiy and outside. 

It was, therefore, in .the fitness of things that in tiie twili^t preceding the dawn 
of independence he should have been our leading light,'and that when India was feced 
with crisis after crisis, foUo^g the achievement of out freedom, be should have 
been the upholder of out faith and the leader of our legions. No one knows better 
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than myself how much he has labouied for his country in the last two years of our 
difiScult existence. I have seen him age quickly during that period, on account of 
the worries of the high oflSce that he hoick and the tremendous responsibilities that 
he wields. He has never spared himself in the cause of the refugees who have seldom 
knocked at hk door without redress. In the councik of the Common'wealth his 
has been a most notable contribution,' on the world’s stage he has played a very re- 
markable part. Yet, with all thk he has maintained that original youtbful look, that 
balanced poise, that sense of perspective and that sangfroid and bonbnm whidi are 
the results of a disciplined philosophy and trained intellect. True, we have some 
outbursts of his temper, but with hs passion for promptness and right and his im- 
patience of wrong and delay, such outbursts have been an mcentive to exertion 
and quick disposal. They have been the reserve forces which, when suddenly released, 
have at times concjuered lethargy, delays, circumlocution and absence of will to act. 

As one older in years, it has been my privilege to tender advice to him on the 
manifold problems with which we have been faced in both admimsttative and 
organisational fields. 1 have always found him willing ^o seek and ready to take it. 
Contrary to the impression created by some interested persons and eagerly accepted 
m credulous circles, we have worked together as lifdong friends and colleagues, 
adjusting ourselves to each other’s point of view as the occasion demanded, and 
valuing each other’s advice as only those who have confidence in each other can. 
His moods vary from juvenile buoyancy to the seriousness of age and maturiqr, and 
exhibit that resihencc which is at once ^sarming and accommodating. Ifc is equally 
at home m the company of sportive children and dehberative elders. It is this variety 
and thk adaptability which are the seaet of hk eternal youth, the amazing vitality 
which he exUbits and the mvigorating freshness of his presence. 

It is obviously impossible to do justice to hk great and pre-eminent personahty 
in these few condensed words. The versatility of hk character and attainments at 
once defy delineation. Hk thoughts have sometimes a depth which it is not easy to 
kthom, but underlying them all is a transparent sincerity and a robustness of youth 
which endear him to every one without dkdnction of caste and creed, race or rehgion. 

It IS to fliis priceless possession of a Free India that we pay homage to-day on 
the occasion of the Diamond Jubilee of his birth. May he secure greater and greater 
triumphs in the cause of hk country and in the pursuit of his ideals! 


14, 1949 
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RAJENDRA PRASAD 

The histoiy of Hnring ihe last thirty years or more is inextricably inter- 
twined with the life and activity of Jawaharlal Nehru. He has been in the forefront 
of the struggle for freedom of the countty, having courted imprisonments mote times 
than I can recall and spent more time in gaol than I and perhaps even he can mention 
off-hand. Pot many years he has been the chief draftsman of the resolutions passed 
by the Indian National Congress and its All-India Committee and Worl^g Committee, 
as also of the most in^ortant statements of its policy. He has presided over four 
sessions of the Congress, and in that capacity, and also as its Secretary in the earhet 
days, by his ^voih, great powers of organisation, sense of disapline and exten- 

sive whirlwicd touts helped not only in rousing tiie spirit of the people but also in 
building up tiie organisation that the Congress has proved itself to be. He has on 
many occasions not only influenced but laid down the policy which the Con- 

gress has adopted. Only one instance of this may be mentioned here. The Confess 
had adopted as its objective the attainment of Swaraj. The egression Swia‘^ is a 
most cott^ehensive expression, and its full mea nin g cannot be brought out by any 
single word in English . But it was felt by many that while it meant M and complete 
independence without any connection with the British Bnpire, it migjht also indude 
and mean Domimon Status. They, therefore, wanted to amend the &st artide of the 
Congress Constitution and substitute it by some expressions which would indude 
Dominion Smtus. Resolutions to this effect began to be moved at the sessions of the 
Congress in 1921 and tiiey became a sort of a hardy annual. But the idea gathered 
strength and came within the range of pactical politics when he took it up at tiie Mad- 
ras session of the Congress in December, 1927. The first artide was amended when 
he presided over the Lahore session of the Congress in Decembei^ 1929. Not that 
many other notobles in the Congress did not havetiieir share in changing and convert- 
ing toe mass of Congressmen, but there is no doubt that Janraharial Nehru was large- 
ly responsible fer toe amendment of toe Congress Constitution. 

It is well known that he did not accept Mahatma Gandhi’s teadiings, instinc- 
tivdy as it were. His life and training bad not preparedbim fer anysuch sudden con- 
version. He accepted them to toe extent he did after much mental struggjle and cogita- 
tion, and I fed I shallnot be misrepresenting him if I state that he had never accepted 
them even mentally in their entirety. It is this g^ of discerning and disaiminating 
between diffeting ideas and ptindples that distinguishes him at once from what may 
be called a hbakta or devotee and an unsympatoetic and un-understanding critic of the 
great Master. His transparent integrity and capadty to see and understiind toe other 
point of view have, in spite of his not-isfrequeni^ immediate and adverse reaction 
to many a proposal expressed with firmness not-unmixed with outbursts of 
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temper, enabled him to adjust himself and bring about a common course of 
action on many an important turning point in our histoiy. When once he has 
accepted a proposition he has thrown himself heart and soul mto action to implement 
it. He holds strong views, but has not allowed himself to be identified with any 
group or party within the Congress. 

Since September 1946, when he with his colleagues first entered the Government 
of India, and more particularly since August 1947 he has been at the helm of afiairs, 
and has been responsible for all that the Government has done or omitted to do as 
the Prime Minister of any other ind^endent country would be. The country has 
had to take momentous decisions and face tremendous aftermaths of those decisions. 
Any lesser man would have long ago broken down under the strain. But he has 
stood like a firm rock and stuck to what he has felt to be the right course, despite 
mounting opposition by some of his intimate co-wodcets. We are not yet out of 
the woods. The problems which independence and partition of (he country have 
created, many of them still remain to be solved. We have achieved independence, but it 
still needs constant and careful watching and nursing to be firmly established and able 
to withstand and counter and conquer all forces of aggression &om without and of 
disorder from within. We have succeeded under the guidance of his great colleague, 
co-worker— and if I may be permitted to putit— counterpart— in integrating the whole 
of Bharat as it is today. But the great task of conquering and removing poverty, 
disease and ignorance and cstabhshmg a soaety whidi will ensure to all, in the words 
of our Constitution, justice, hberty, cqualityand fraternity, still remams to be ac- 
complished. Indeed, we have only just launched our boat of mdqiendence on the 
limidess ocean, and the great work of making Bharat worthy of its great past and fit 
for a greater fhture has just begun. It needs a great vision to peer mto the future, and 
a greater determination and capaaty to act in the present to fulfil and complete it. 
Jawaharlal Neliru possesses these in abundance, and has been hailed not only by lus 
own countrymen but by others who count in the world to-day as a great leader of men 
and statesman. Re news all the support that we can give him. The country and the 
world need his services for many many years to come. jMay he live long to shape 
and gmde our destmy and to see the Bhmt of his dreams, the Bharat of the dreams 
of the Father of die Nation, as a hvmg, functioning reality — ^this is the wish and 
prayer of countless men and women on this, the sktieth anniversary of his birthday! 


Nmmber 14, 1949 








THE IDEAL ITSELF 

EaMON De VAliRA 

\ 

Next to Gandhi, the name Nehru has meant 
to us here in Ireland > Indian Independence - the ideal 
itself, and the movement to achieve it. 

We rejoice that Free India has Nehru to 
guide it in its initial formative years. We pray that 
evPTj noble dream that he has dreamed for India during 
the long period over which he has striven to win her 
freedom, may be realised - everything that would make 
for the well-being of the Indian people - everything 
that would exalt India among the nations - everything 
that would increase her contribution to the ennoblement 
and the happiness of mankind. 

We wish him many further years of fruitful 
endeavour in the interests of his nation and his 
people. 


March, 1%9. 



GAJSIDHI’S GREAT HEK. 

S. N. Agarwai. 

"Jawahailal is my political heir. He may differ from me while I am living. 
But when I am gone he will begin speaking my language”. These were the pro- 
phetic words ofBapu, the Father ofour People, in die course of his memorable address 
to the A.I.C.C. at Wardha a few months before the historic August Rebellion. And 
it is, wonderful how Pandit Nehru has changed remarkably after the passing 
away of Gandhiji. During his lifetime, Jawahatlal)i had many occasions to differ 
from Bapu, and dtflfef violendy even on the prmciple of non-violence. But today 
Nehru stands out, like a solemn and shining tower, as, pcdiaps, the greatest disciple 
of his Master. In a world which is weary of violence and hatred. Pandit Nehru, 
the Prime Minister of India, is the only ontstandmg statesman who always delivers 
the message of Love and AUmss to the warring nations. His extempore address 
to die Special Session of the United Nations General Assembly will go down in 
history as a classical speech of Mahatma Gandhi’s noblest disciple and “heir”. 

In handling internal situations, our Ptime Munster has been showing notable 
patience and broadness of oudook, even at the risk of being misunderstood. The 
way he has dealt with the mtricate problems connected with Pakistan, Kashmir and 
Hyderabad always reminds us of Gandhiji’s hfe-giving and eternal message, 
which might have been easily forgotten by a lesser leader. But Pandit Nehru 
always seems to follow in the footsteps of his Master, almost intuitively and even in 
the face of grave risks to his own life. 

It will be foolish to doubt Ids sincerity even for a moment. Those who some- 
times feel that Jawaharlalji only pays hp-worship to Gandhiji, by so often mention- 
ing his name for exploiting public sentiment, do not seem to know tTifj r Prime Minis- 
ter at all. Pandit Nehru may have any odier fault or shortcommg, but not that 
of hypocrisy under any drcumstances. It is simply unthinkable. His dignified 
sincenty is so noble and transparent that he who misi^es it for insinceriiy is surely 
a hypocrite himself. One may not hke his occasional anger and hot words, but 
to express theSShghtest doubt about his radiant sincerity would be almost n-ifninal. 

Pandit Ndiru is head and shoulders above us all; he is easily one of the most 
outstanding statesmen of the Age. His deep scholarship, broad vision, innate good- 
ness and loveable personality have already made him immortal. Even as the 
author of the Glimpses of World Eismty, An Autobiograpbj and the Discovery of 
India, his name would hve through.the ages. AsthefirstPrimeMmister of Free 
India he will be gratefully remembered by the commg generations, as the great leader 
who successfully piloted the ship of Indian State through very rough seas, and at 
a time when the very freedom of the country was at stake. 
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But, despite all this greatness and uniqueness, our Prime Minister is as simple 
as a child. He smiles and laughs like a diild, frovms and frets hkc a child, )umps 
and runs hke a child. His physical 'energy and untiring activity is also childhke. 
He may speak harsh and angry -words, but he never harbours lU'-will agdnst any body. 
When his anger, -which he happens to inherit from his great father, cools down, he 
does not hesitate to apologise readily to the person concerned, without nursmg any 
hatred or grievance. His childlike heart is full of affection for his people; it in- 
stantaneously revolts agamst injustice, inefficiency and untruth. 

Nehru is, thus, rightly Gandhi’s great heir in more senses than one. India 
IS, indeed, fortunate in ha-ving him as her Prime Mimster, or “the first servant” as 
Nehru likes to call himself. Nehru is a Man of Destmy, and India is a Nation of 
Destmy. May God give him health and strength to serve India for many years to 
come, so that she might grow mto a great and umted country, shedding raiant hght 
in the midst of surrounding darkness which threatens to engulf the very existence 
of mankmd. 

March 3, 1949 
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of oittogea is lost when loo lbs. of nittogen is added in the form of atnmnnh im sul- 
phate, ■without benefit to the crop or the soil. Our e^eriments with ammonium 
sulphate reveal even a greater loss of nitrogen. If intensive cultivation is done and 
if &e soil nitrogen has to be maintained at a steady level, we should be prepared to 
add nitrogen as ammonium sulphate to the extent of loo lbs. of nitrogen per acre 
for a good crop yield, but about two-thirds of it may be lost as gaseous nitrogen. 
Hence, soils treated with such artificial manures may temporarily increase the crop 
yield, but usually they deteriorate and tibeir nitrogen content may fall off. 

On the other hand, organic manures hie cow-dung, farm-yard manure, tnnigjisp s 
etc. when added to the soil, not only add the mtrogen they contain, but the soil is 
also enriched by the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen. Ihe value of molasses or 
cow-dung depends chiefly on its power to fix atmospheric nitrogen. Beneficial effects 
of orgamc manures over artificial nitrogenous compounds have been obtamed with 
cow-dung, molasses and leaves of plants in Allahabad and elsewhere, and sunlight 
is actually utilized in increasing the nitrogen content of soil. Apart firom fi^g 
the atmospheric nitrogen, the ■t^ue of organic matter is in the protection of the sod 
nitrogen, by checkmg the loss of nitrogen gas from the manures. Carbohydrates, 
cellulose and fits have been found by us to prevent the loss of nitrogen, and thus 
a mixture of ammonium sulphate and organic matter has been gene^y fiiund to 
be a better manure than ammonium salts alone. 

As e:q)lained above, cow-dung or farm-yard manure is definitely the best manure 
for improving the soil properties and steadying the crop-yield. If it is utilized properly 
it may really serve as a boon to the poor Ridian faririRr by giving a rich return of 
steady crop-yield at a rdati'vely cheap rate. It is really a pity that cow-dung being 
the most economic manure the Indian faimer bums it, Imo'wing litde that he is burn- 
ing his own money. 

It has been suggested that preparation of compost for use in fields may be use- 
ful; but agriculturists all over the world find its pr^aration tedious and laborious. 
From our experiments on fixation of nittogen by addition of green and dry leaves, 
paper, straw etc. to the soil in fields, we ate of the opinion that it is more profitable 
to add the plant residue to the soil before composting. When the plant residues 
ate added to the soil and ploughed under before the rainy season, in three months 
they are considerably decomposed, and the carbon of the mgtpftflls undei^oesoxidatiofl 
on the soil sur&ce with the hberation of energy necessary for nitrogen fixation. ^ 

According to many soil scientfets, leguminous plants, or rather the bacteria 
with which th^ are associated, are probably the original source of world’s stock 
of combined nitrogen. In England they had established that the source of nitro^ 
in the soil was leguminous plants. But in the arid regions of U. S. A. they fdled 
to get a dear evidence of fixation by leguminous plants. By our researches 
"we have emphasised that the nitrogen status of a soil is p ermane ntly increased by 
the addition of cow manure, &rmyard manure or other carbonaceous substances, 
e.g. molasses, leaves, hay etc., which are oadised in the soil nansing nitrogen 
but not by legumes which do not leave any residual effect on the soil for long. 
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somce of soil nittogen is this fixation of atmosphenc nittogen and the added nitro* 
genous mattet present in plant residues. This conclusion of ours is supported by 
the classical observations made at Rothamsted and Woburn. 

Another important question in land improvement is the reclamation of alkali 
and other unfertile lands. The chief defect of alkali or the mar land is its alkalimty. 
We have analysed several samples of bad kallar or mar soils, and we find that the 
alkalimty is very high. Neither Aisotobactm; nor the mtrite formers are observed 
m cultures obtamed with these soils. Moreover, the amount of calcium compounds 
and the exchangeable calcium is less in these soils than in the normal ones. The 
mtrogen content of these soils is small, the soils are highly impermeable to water, 
and, finall y, the mar soils lack the bacterial activily. 

It is estimated that the total area of mar lands in the U. F. alone is more than 
four miUion acres. In the Punjab, Bihar, Mysore and Bombay there are tracts of 
such unproductive land. Naturally, the reclamation of these lands is a problem of 
great importance to India. 

Dr. J. W. Leather by his experiments m the U. P. concluded that the application 
of gypsum really reclaimed the mar land. The cost of this was about seven to eight 
hundred rupees pet acre and is obviously prohibitive. The effect of good and deep 
cultivation, coupled with heavy manuring, has not been of much use, only the surface 
foot of the soil has been apparently redaimed, but below this the soil is bad as ever. 
Scrapmg of the salts is practically useless. Alkahne lands have been reclaimed success- 
fully near Kanpur, Allahabad, Meerut and m Mysore by the apphcation of molasses 
at the rate of one to ten tons pet acre, and a good nee crop has been grovm m these 
reclaimed areas where no vegetation ever grew. Researches earned on at Allahabad 
show defimtely that the moisture content of the molassed soil is appreciably highet 
than that of the unmolassed one. The lime which is added to the soil along with 
the molasses is rendered soluble by the organic acids formed from molasses and is 
helpful m the conversion of sodium soil into a calcium one. The cglrnitn salts of 
orgamc aads m course of time are converted mto calcium carbonate m soil. More- 
over, the small amounts of sulphunc aad present in molasses convert the soil rglrinm 
carbonate into calcium sulphate, which reacts with alkah and reclaims such soil. 

Pressmud from sugar fiictones, contaimng large proportions of carbohydrates 
and calaum compounds, either by itself or mixed with molasses half and half, is 
also very useful m the reclamation of alkah and mar soils. Using one half to one 

ton of oil-cake pet acre, mar soils have been successfully redaimed for nee culti- 
vation. 

Natfire, in its issue of April ii, 1936, has commented on out work on land 
improvement in the foUowmg words: 

leads the school of diought which beheves that nitrification in 
SOI s and nitrogen fixation &om the atmosphere ar^ espeaally m the tropics, photo- 
much as bacterial actions. Prof. Dhar has produced strong 
support r his thcones...The practical facts of Prof. Dhar’s researches are that Tfidian 
so s arc generally defident m nitrogen, that mote than half a milhon tons of molasses 



mSTOKIC HGURE OF STORMY AGE 
GnaERT Murbat 

I fed it a great honour to be asked to contribute to the Commemoration 
Volume presented to Pandit Jawahadal Nehru, who will, without doubt, stand out 
as one of the great historic figures of tiba stormy age. In succession to my deeply 
levered friend, Mahatma Gandhi, Nehru has, wiih indomitable fortitude, hig^ moral 
and intdlectual integrity, ?^d a remarkable mastery of the cultures of both East and 
West, pursued and achieved successfully the great aim of his own life and his coun- 
try’s aspiration. India has no longer any thing to claim in the way of freedom. 
The problems of that struggle are over; those which she had now to face ate no less 
hard, but quite difierent. She is now a Great Power and has the responsibilities of 
a Great Power, concerned not metdy with its independence or its national interests, 
but with its share in the wise direction of wodd a&irs. 

I remember a conversation many years ago with Mahatma. Gandhi. He was 
emphasizing the prinaple of nationality and independence, while I, being at that timfi 
wrapped up in the movement for the League of Nations, ventured to stress the ex- 
treme dangers of nationalism and the fieed for inter-dependence. There was no 
real difference of opinion. We both recognised ihat independence was an ideal 
first to be won and fiien forgotten for the sake of the higher ideal of co-operation 
and brotherhood. India was already at that time making notable contributions to 
the thought of the world in the wodc of the League of Nations, and particulady in 
the sphere with which I was most concerned, the entetpnse of TnHlpc tiwl 
Co-operation. 

This move from the claim for independence to a sense of co-operative res- 
ponsibihiy is one throv^ which many nations have passed. The United States, for 
many generations after her War of Independence, dung to her ideal of isolation 
and self-suflSdency, with an avoidance of all foreign entanglements; at last, she is 
recognising that the time for isolation is past, and her duly now is to accqit the res- 
ponsibilities of a Great Power. My own country, Australia, when I vras a boy, 
looked forward always to “cutting the painter” which attached her to T^i-itain; now 
she is concerned mth playing her full part both in the Commonwealth and the United 
Nations. India is already being faced with problems of the which used to be 
called “impeml”— that is, problems of rraponsibility and guardianship. She has 
had the problems of Pakistan, Kashmii^ Hyderabad, not always easy of solution. She 
may be faced with both duties and dangers resulting from the long dvil war in China 
and the reverberations of Japanese activity in South East Asia. And, mMnrimp 
there is the complex domestic problem of uniting in a common Tnriian j patrintigm 
the sectional interests necessarily arising from so great a diversity of race, language. 
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caste and creed. - It is a great thing that in the present critical period India is led by 
one who, while he well understands the psychology of resistance and rebellion, h.is 
also the expenence and intellectual power of a wise and responsible statesman 
May Pandit Nehru long be spared to lead'India towards her due position m the world 
as one of the chief pillars of peace and law. 

Febrmg 18, 1949 



MEETING OF EAST AND WEST 
Anna Kamenskt 

*‘East and West belong to Allah!* {jQuran) 

To all the Kfinignt testimonies given in the Nehta Abhinandan Grantb, this 
sinceie homage is added vety heartily, for, in all countries, Prime Minister 
Nehru is for the way he catties on the work of his responsible office amidst 

many difficulties in these troubled times. Great are his feitii, his devotion and 
his courage. As a ttuc son of India, he remains feithful to the best of her noble tra- 
ditions, so precious to us all. 

Hour can we win World Peace? That is the problem as many Vanguard So- 
cieties are facing m the present time. After the lessons of the recent two wars, it is 
cleat that the problem cannot be solved without the collaboration of all nations and 
races. Yet, at peace congresses and conferences, it is often spoken only of Europe, 
of the future Umted States of Europe and of the necessity of saving her civilization 
for the sake of the world, forgetting that it has a link so important with the world 
that theie must be a umversal collaboration to achieve this end. Especially Asia 
must not be forgotten, for she has much to say and her voice is of the greatest impor- 
tance. 

It was a joy to read recenriy foe speech of the Prime Minister, addressed to the 
Assembly of the Umted Nations in Pans, on November 3, 1948. 

He reminded the Assembly of the wodd aspects of the problem. He spoke 
of the interest of India and of the East in the tragedy of Europe, but he said 
also how Asia was surprised to see that often she was forgotten in the dis- 
cussion, as if her voice and co-operation were not important m the matter. His 
speech deserves our greatest attention. “May I say, as a representative of Asia, that 
we honour Europe for her culture and for her advance in die civilization which it 
represents? May I say that we are equally interested in the solution of European 
problems; but may I also say that the wodd is somewhat bigger than Europe, and 
you will not solve your problem by thinking that the problems of the wodd are 
mainly European problems... There are vast tracts of the world which may not, 
in the past, have taken mudi of a part m wodd affairs, but they are awake, their people 
are moving, and they have no intention whatever of being ignored, or of b e ^ g 
passed by ... It is a simple feet that we have to 'remember, because unless you have 
a full picture of die wodd before you, if you isolate any sin^e problem in the world 
from the mt, you do not understand the wodd problem. To-day I venture to say 
that Asia counts in the world affairs. To-morrow it will count much more dian to- 
day. Great countries like India, which have passed out of the colonial stage, do not 
conceive it possible that other countries should remain under die yoke of colonial 
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rule. We in Asia regard it as a vital privilege, because it has been a vital problem 
to us, and it is a question to which I wish to draw attention— that is, a question of 
raaal equality, which is something laid down in the provisions of the United Nations 
Chatter...” (Ow World, December-Januaty, 1949). 

The Prune Minister asks the Assembly to leave for a while tlic political side of 
the question, and to think of places where in the woild food is lackmg. He speaks 
also of the atmosphere of doubt and fear, which may have terrible consequences and 
wluch must be dissipated. We must bring a message of hope to the world. The 
atmosphere of hope and good-wiU must be created before we begin to assemble a 
world-wide Parhament. 

A great pacifist. Captain Bach, has expressed the same idea when speaking of 
World’s reconstruction, ijhe Tragedy of Peace) He compared the atmosphere of 
good-wiU and understandmg with the pure atmosphere of the Alps. It is in this 
atmosphere that diose who dream of rebuilding the World ought to be bathed, before 
begmnmg to work together on the physical plane. The first contact of tlic members 
of the Universal Parhament ought to be taken on the heights of the hills. Of course, 
“the Parhament must be composed of the representatives of all religions, creating 
the real atmosphere for the political Parhament m the valley. First, human souls 
must meet on tlie summits.” This is his declaration. 

Often It IS said; “East is East, and West is West; and never tlie twain shall meet.” 
Quoting a word of Kiphng, people forget that the writer has added two hncs to 
the contraiy: “But people wise and full of good-will can meet together from East 
and West, and understand cadi other.” Of course, the Eastern and Western ideals 
arc somewhat different, but both are necessary for the perfection of the human race 
in the far-off future. The perishing of either of them would mean, as Dr. Anmc 
Besant puts it, “that die perfection of die Race would not and could not be reached.” 
(“T/a! Great P/<7«” by Annie Besant). Die law of the family, expanded to the 
nation-basis of the ideal of civihzation, is the Eastern ideal. The ideal of the in- 
dividual, exaggerated by the Western conception, brings m struggle, strife and com- 
bat, dividmg mstead of unitmg. The idea of duty and the idea of human right, having 
gone to excess, must complete each other. East and West collaborating he.'Ttily 
together. Then the world shall find its equihbrium, and the state of turmoil and 
tmrest will come to an end in Europe and in the whole w'orld So you cannot 
forget Asia West w'ants East for the reconstruction task. India is the heart of 
Asia, and her voice and co-operation arc of the greatest importance for the good 
of all peoples of tlic earth, because of her noble traditions and her high idCiils. 

Thus, the Prime Mimstcr is nght in reminding the Assembly of the share of 
Asia in tlic work of reconstruction Die problem of Peace is a w'orld problem, 
oot only an European. 

In beginning Ins speech. Brother Nehru reminds us of the real factor of Peace, 
nidi is not based on physical force, but on tlic spirit of lo\ c and w isdom. If w c 
're entering a new qxlc of human lustory, an era of Peace, human consciousncrs 
J^wt be illuminated by love. As Huxley put it bc.iutifully m the LKESCO: “Die 
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wai was ptepaied b the mental of men; Peace must he built first of all m the mental”. 
Not the mental of the little “I”, but the mental of the noble, “higher I”. Its inspira- 
tion comes from the heart, whose expression is greatness and loving service. 

March 6, 1949 




EMANCIPATION OF ASIA 
Ahmed Emin Yaiman 

It was in 1942. As a membet of a gtoup of five Turkish editors, 1 was fiying 
back to Turkey by way of Miami, Haiti, British Guiana, Brazil and Africa after visiting 
Canada and America. While spendmg a mght on a vast aiiport in Bntish Guiana, 
I lost my way in the darkness. Finally, I came across a native boy of about sixteen 
years of age, employed in one of the messes, who accepted to act as guide. When 
he heard m the course of our talk that 1 was a Turk, he said enthusiastically: 

“Then you ate my friend.” 

“Why Aould I be your friend?” I enquired. “Ate you perhaps Muliammadan?” 

“No I am a Christian. You ate my friend, because you belong to a nation 
which Great Powers worked very hard to enslave, but you succeeded to assert your 
independence. This is encouraging for us. It gives us the hope that wc too may 
acqmte our independence and respect for our human digmty.” 

I was startled by the urge of dignity and emancipation in this simple boy. He 
was fortunate to teceiw some education: he seemed to have a remunerative job 
Still, the important thing for him was not to be treated as a subordinate being, but 
lo enjoy human rights as a full equal. 

Many Europeans who pretend to bring some of the benefits of modem tech- 
nique and some sort of justice and public order to retarded countries, have never 
understood why people are not grateful for their services and why they don’t accept 
their subordinate position in full humility. It is obvious, however, tliat the sense 
of human dignity for people m some sort of subjugation is as important at least as 
food and shelter. ParticuJarly those deprived of it against their will would be apt 
to suficc deeply, when they arc treated as subordinates in their own country by fo- 
reign intruders. 

The Turks, with one foot in Asia, had to devote the greater part of their energy 
during the last hundred and fifty years to maintain their independence and digmt)', and 
have felt a close sympathy and understanding for the struggle of the Asiatic people 
in the same direction. Mahatma Gandhi ■was admired by every Turk; also Pandit 
Jawahatlal Nehru, a closest co-worker and pioneer fighter for the emandpation of 
India and general uplift of human dignity. 

Wc arc now on the threshold of a new' era. Relationship by compulsion is 
flaking place more and more to that by free volition Tlic long, patient strugElc 
ff G'>ndhi, Nehru and many other pioneers his certainly borne almost conipltic 
fniiis. The people of India can be considered to be masters of their destinies. 

It is now the common problem for Asiatic people to assert their ability to ac- 
complich constructive work and to establish order and stabilit) in their environment. 
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so that they can lightly make claims to equality with nations which have been bene- 
ficiaries m the lecent historical period of technical and social ptogiess. We all must 
put out pride into this problem, take advantage of each other’s experiences, maintain 
a dose contact, and morally uphold e«ii other in our difficult task. 

We have found in our own struggle that freedom and tolerance are the main 
keys to the realm of progress. Turk^ has slatted to advance m a continuous way, 
only after separating tehgion from politics and divorcing aU traces of a theocratic 
form of Government. This was by no means an irreligious act. On the contrary, 
tehgion gained in sincerity after becoming an mstrument of ethical uplift and devotion 
alone. 

As a result of this experience, we heartily wish that religious difierences should 
not be a separating influence in the relations of India and Pakistan, but an eta of 
tolerance and co-operation should set in, which will enable the continent of the entire 
area to resist all sorts of destructive and subversive influences, and to feel jomtly 
the responsibility for establishing stability and progress m entire Asia. This soli- 
darity, again, should not be a discrimination against Europe and America, but a 
regional activity for the common human purposes. The time has come for the 
East, which has furnished, thousands of years ago, the mam ethical background 
of avihzation, to assert itself and to become a dynamic influence m the creation 
of a new world. 

While we in Turkey, in a most self-critical mood and in full realization of our 
shortcomings, are preparing ouisdves to do out share m this common struggle, 
we consider the petsonahty of Nehru as one of the great hopes for malong our common 
dream about Asia to come true. We admire his past work, and fed sure that his 
future work will further the cause of the fundamental emancipation and progress 
of Asia. 

March lo, 1949 





INDIA’S PLACE IN THE WORLD 
Lord Pethick-Lawrence 

I am happy to be given the opportunity to pay a tribute to Pandit Jav-aharlal 
Nehru in ihe pages of this volume. Durmg the years that I have been privileged 
to count him among my friends my admiration for his qualities has steadily grown. 
But he has told me that where so many have rendered service to his country he dis- 
likes bemg singled out for special praise. On the personal side, I will content my- 
self, tliercfore, with the one incontrovertible statement that India has been indeed 
fortunate to have as her first Prime Minister a man of his noble character, ricli and 
varied experience and exceptional breadth of outlook. 

India has secured control of her own destiny at a time when tlie whole avili- 
zation of the world is bemg reincarnated. Old customs and old ideas which have 
held sway almost from the dawn of history ate being discarded The nation-states 
of Western Europe in wluch these ideas were recently embodied arc fallen from their 
high estate. New thoughts ate fiUmg the minds of men and women. Some of these 
have already taken shape. Otliers are m the realm of the sub-conscious, waiting 
to be bom. India has not merely to adapt herself to these kaleidoscopic changes 
m the pattern of human life, she has also to pl4y an active part in the conception and 
gestation of the avihzation that is to be. How important tliis part is will be realised 
when we descend from the general to the particular. 

First, on the purely material plane, the world is being transformed by the new 
powers of mass production, radio, television, Bight, radar and atomic fission. Ever}" 
one of these is capable of being used to set men and women free from tlic sordid 
scramble for animal existence and enable them to develop to its full stature their phy- 
sical, moral and spiritual bemg. But, alternatively, they may be abused so as to bring 
aliout the greater enslavement and degradation of the human race. Which shall it 
be? The voice of India will be an important factor in the decision. 

Next come tlie recent biological discoveries, including new means of eradicat- 
ing disease m men, plants and ammals. It is even possible that wc arc on the c\e 
of rcvolutionarj' changes in the whole matter of the growth and production of food. 
India has suffered grievously in the past from malnutrition and preventable ill-htalth 
Ttic rcsponsibibt)* now rests upon her own scientists to find out the remedy, and 
npnn her statesmen to apply it. 

Tlic avilization now passing away was founded upon inequality L^cn up- 
ticht and religious men and women seemed to sec notlung wrong in a structure of 
"'cictv in ^^hlch some people lived in ]\xsary, wlule others toiled uncwsingly and 
•tri sned in squalor and degradation. But Gandliiji was one of tnose vi’O siv in 
an affront to human dignity; .and he imTiighcd .''gainst it unceasingly b} 
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Panditji is an idealist. His dignified siinplidt7, aristoctatic cleanliness, and 
detached outlook on life make him an ideal philosopher. But that is only one as- 
pect of his life and character. If Panditji*s head floats aloft in the heavens, his feet 
never leave the earth. Idedistic thought and realistic action go in him hand in 
hand. He not only thinks and dreams, he also works to give a practical shape to 
these dreams; and he works to this end as hard as few others can. 

Indians, as a nation, have been blamed as being visionaries and dreamers. 
Thdr backwardness in material resources is often attributed to the tropical rlirngfe, 
which induces mental ladness and physical lethargy. Critics accuse Indians that 
owing to these climatic effects they ate not a race of very active people. 

But here is a curious phenomenon. New India’s two great leaders, Gandhiji 
and Pandit Ndbru, both of them dream great dreams and see great visions; but at 
the same time work for their people, day and night, without respite or relaxation. 
The solid output of their work can compare very favourably with the work of any 
two European, American or Asiatic statesmen of these days put together. As was 
the case with Gandhiji, Nehruji works tirelessly hke a machine. If G andh iji did not 
die early of hard work, or if Nehtu)i’s health is so good, it is mainly due to the blessed 
trait of their life that both of them kve lived a simple and chaste life that hof/jp^-^ 
on austerity. 

Pandit Jawahatlal is a dreamer and a visionary, but not of the lotus-eating 
type; he is pre-eminently a man of action. If Gandhiji gave the Congress a new life, 
it was Jawahadalji who gave it a new body. 

Before the advent of Gandhiji, the Congress was an organisation of the select 
few, mostly that of the lawyers and businessmen who were wedded to evolutionary 
^d constitutional methods. Similarly, the parallel revolutionary movement believ- 
ing in the cult of the pistol and the bomb was manned by a few ardent young men, 
who naturaUy worked secretly and in small restricted numbers. Gandhiji not only 
brought the most ardent of the evolutionary and revolutionaries on one platform; 
he made the Congress organisation an organisation of the masses. He infused new 
life in the dead bones of Indian poUtics. Not the educated few, but the man in the 
stteet and behind the plough, old and young, women and children, under Gandhi- 
ji’s leadership, became politically conscious as never before. 

From an organisation of the select few Gandhiji made the Congress the most 
popular organisation of the country. But, before India got political freedom, the 
Congress was not only the most popular organisation, it was also the most pow^l 
orgamsation in the country. And for its organisational strength almost all, if not 
all, the credit is due to Jawahadalji. * 

Before Jawaharlalji became its General Secretary, the Congress was only an 
yeady show. Usually it had three General Secretaries who functioned only in name. 
JawaharMji org^ed the secretariat of the Congress, gave it a central home, and 
turned it into a living organisation, functioning from day to day, and a 

network of similar units all over die country, in the provinces, in the districts, in the 
and even in the villages. * 
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Before Jawahadalji, the Congress Secacetaiy used tx) be a sort of personal assis- 
tant to the President of the Congress, and bis Umg room used to function as the 
office of the Congress. Jawaharlalji inspired his great father, Motilalji, to 
their old Allahabad home for the use of the Congress secretariat, and Jinand 
became Swartg Bba»>cm in the true sense of the words. It was ftom this office that, 
dutmg all the active years of the Congress struggle for Indian 
orders, instructions, and propaganda literature were issued to regulanse ffie whole 
of the political life of the country. The Congress became not only a living organi- 
zation but also a well-regulated and an effective party machme that functioned hke 
a living orgamsm, havmg mind and brain to direct and control its activities with a 
set purpose and a well-defined aim. Under JavraharlaljPs secretaryship the Congress 
orgamsation became one of the most powerful and effective patty orgamsations of 
the world, hi numerical strength of its membership and in the wide-spread effect 
of its decisions, it could easily rival the great poling parties of America, England 
and Russia. 

The strength of the Congress orgamsation is a good example of Jawaharlalji’s 
practical bent of mind. But even here his selfless idealism never left him for a 
moment. Panditji, by his steady, hard and tireless work, has created a great 
patty machme, but he has no party of his own. All great leaders, Indian or others, 
have always had a party or clique to support them through thick and thin, whether 
nght or wrong. Such a party is regarded as the leader’s special concern. But 
Jawahatlalji has organised no such party. He has admirers in legion, but his self- 
lessness and intdlectuaJ pride would not allow him to have a party of his own. Often 
he stands all alone, in sohtary grandeur, having no one whom he could call his follower 
in the narrow sense of the word. 

Jawaharlalji’s practical commonsense is well displayed m another sphere also. 
He holds very strong and well-defined views on all important questions; pohtical, 
economic, soaal, ethical and even reUgious. But when it comes to working for 
common good, he would not hesitate to work whole-heartedly with those who do 
not share his ideas or ideals. He shall work indefatigably to put forward his own 
point of view before his colleagues; but if he cannot carry others with him, for the 
common cause, he would gladly put aside his own ideas and views and cany out 
feithfuUy what is decided by his colleagues and fiiends. It is this spirit of h^thy 
compromise that does not allow him to break with those who appear to be standing 
poles asunder from bis political ox soaal ideas. 

Panditji did not beheve in the extreme form of pacifism that was often msisted 
upon by Gandhiji. But few In dians were more loyal and more zealous to uphold 
Gandhiji’s ideals tlian Panditji. No one dare speak a word m his presence m cnti- 
osm of Gandhiji’s ideas. It was not for notiung that Gandhiji regained Jawaharlalji 
M his poUtical ViMf- Notwithstandmg ideological diffiannces, Gandhiji knew 
flist It was Jawahatialji alone who could give his ideas a practical form m the pohtical 
life of the country. 

The terms of the Gandhi-Irwm Pact greatly upset Jawaharlalji, who was then 
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tlie Picsident of the Congress. For two days he \ras quarrelling with the Working 
Committee of the Congress and Gandhiji about the weakness of those terms. 
Every minute durmg those fateful days he was complaining and fidgeting. Even 
the Viceroy came to know of these diffa:ences and expressed to Gandhiji his concern 
at the situation. But Gandhiji assured him that it was only a family quarrel which 
would compose itself in no time. When Gandhiji and Ae Working Committee 
accepted die Pac^ Ja^hadalji carried it out as loyally as if it were of his own nwlting , 
He gladly and vigorously put forward the Congress resolution before the gnrtna) 
session atKaradii for the acceptance of the pact by the whole nation. 

Similar tolerance and large-heartedness are also manifest inPanditji’s leader- 
ship of the National Cabinet. His leanings towards the Left ate well-known. It is 
also well-knowo that he bates communalism from the very bottom of his heart. 
But diere are in his Cabinet people who are said to represent capitalistic interests, 
and who are said to have a communal outlook in pohtics. On account of these 
difierences, rumour-mongers often predict of a split in the Cabinet. But all this is 
wrong and wisbftil tiiinking. Panditji is not a fenatic; he is net wedded to any ideo- 
logy. His only concern is the bettament of the Indim masses and the Notification 
of the name and feme of his country. For this objective he is prepared to turn to the 
left or right, from wherever he could get support to reach his objective. Panditji 
does not know how to break with any one; for tiie sake of the good of tiie countiy 
he is ready to bend down to any reasonable extent. His sound commonsense al- 
ways directs him to find the tight quarters. 

Hus elasticity of mind is reflected also in his physical habits. He is now sixty 
years of age. According to Indian standards, he can be regarded as a of ad- 
T^ced years. But there is a spring in his gait; he blissfully feisks about^ not even 
like a youngman but like a school boy full of vim and vigour. He loves life, he loves 
nature, and he loves beauty. Flowers and forests, hills and valleys, snow-dad moun- 
tains and vast sew, stats and douds, are ever ftesh and new to him. He feds as 
much at home with them as with the learned tomes and intricate files. Endowed 
wi& the spirit of never-tiring curiosity, his encydopadic tastes press him for more 
and more knowledge in every direction. Like an exquisite dancer he skips from one 
subject to the other, with gusto and entiiusiasm bom of perennial youth. 

Sometimes Panditji accuses himself of efifervescent temper. But he forgets 
Aat he has not out-grown his divine childhood. like a child he cannot hdp b^ 
topatient with evil and uglinws. Years have made him tolerant and generous, but 
It takes long for acquired social habits to overcome innate physical and mental traits. 

He would regard it as a sacrilege to compare him with Gandhiji. He is cast 
in quite a diferent mould. But if there is anyone in India who can pull up Ms coun- 
t^en to the hdghts where GandMji wanted Indians to reach, it is Pandit Jawahar- 
lalji, the ^ with a heart ever fresh and young and a mind growing ever in know- 
ledge and wisdom. 

liSareb 9 , 1949 



REMARKABLE RECORD OF ACHffiVEMENT 
Harold J.Lasri 

I am vety glad to pay my tdbute to Jawahatial Ndua as one of bis Kti gliali 
ftiends. Few thmgs m my life have been mote imptessive than his emergence ftom 
the position of an intermittent political pdsonet to that of the Prime Mimstet of 
India, with an influence in the Fat East so wide, so creative, and so deariy exetdsed 
with imagination and tesponsibiUty. I do not need to add that this is what evetyone 
who knew him would have ejected from theit ptevious knowledge of Mt. Nchtu. 
I fed sure that in his hands one can look fbtwatd with confidence to the continuance 
of the tematkable tecotd he has so flu achieved. 

One hope 1 strongly esptess, bold though the daim may be, is riiat he will be 
able, midst his spedal preoccupations to assist India to move i^m one party govern- 
ment to the normal representative system of bi-partisan government, in fiirtherance 
of my own bdief that upon the esdstence of an opposition, with powers at once cri- 
tical and constructive, rests the basis of good government. I am confident that Mr. 
Ndiru IS also of this view, smce it was ^ achievement as Leader of the Opposition 
to the British Government m India which gave him the high status he now enjoys 
among all who cate for freedom and democracy. 

Mateb 3, 


AN INDIAN HAMLET 
Aethur Moose 

Hatrov sdiool has a song with a somewhat mournful butdeu: 

Forty years ou, growing older and older, 

Shorter in wind as in memory long. 

Feeble of foot and rheumatic of shoulder, 

What will it help us that once we were strong? 

If we look round the world today, we find certain notable Harrovians who 
have put on considerably more than forty years since their school days but show 
none of this prophesied feebleness. Mr. Churchill, Mr. Amety, and H.E. Maharaj 
SingTij Governor of Bombay, were all contemporaries at Harrow in the nineties, and 
India’s Prime Minister left school early in the present century. The recipe against 
rheumatism which the song prescribes is to have goals both to guard and beleaguer, 
and games to play out, whether earnest or fun; above all, not to weary of the game, 
but to "Mow up, Mow up, Mow upl” 

A goal in front, a steady purpose, these Jawahadal Nehru has had from school 
days, and they do somethmg to explain the amazing energy he displays today. Three 
years ago he showed signs of weariness; now he seems to carry confidently an enor- 
mous burden. 

The secret, I think, lies in fulfilment. Here is a man who has spent a great 
part of a lifetime in fighting for his country’s freedom against a Power with which 
he was otherwise in modi sympathy. The fight ended suddenly and he finds him- 
self not only the idolized arbiter of his country’s fortunes, but also with the internal 
.conflict produced by his English education resolved. He is a more fortunate Ham- 
let who has discovered that he was mistaken in supposing that one of his p atents 
wished the death of the other. In his autobiography he gave us a glimpse of the 
reality of that inner conflict: 

“Do what I will, I cannot get rid of the habits of mind and the standards 
and ways of judging other countries, as well as life generally, which I 
acquired at school and college in England. All my predilections (apart 
fbm the political plane) ate in fevour of England and the Rnglig^i people, 
and if I have become what is called an uncompromising opponent of 
British rule in India it is almost in spite of myself.” 

No longer does his desire for vengeance and justice preoccupy not an ever- 

recurring Hmdu-Moslem dilemma frustrate him. His talents turn freely to meet 
the great constructive demands made upon them. No longer is it "cursed spite” 
to be called upon to set right the times that are so out of joint. 
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Nevertheless, he remains Handet, the Prince of Denmark amongst the worid’s 
statesmen today. Introspective but fcedy self-revealing; sodable yet a man apart, 
with a core of lonehness; gifted witii a musical tongue and a ready pen; indsive in 
wit and quick in temperament— he is as ruthless in pursuit of what he dpptng nght 
purpose as was the Hamlet who was ready to fiagn madness and to sacrifice Opheha, 
her father and her brotiier, and even his own mother, without a qualm, in order 
that he mi^t avenge his hither’s murder. 

He has more than once given us a self-portrait. In the most reveahng of these 
he admits tiiat be is a puzzle to hims elf; 

‘Tndeed, I often wonder if I represent any one at all, and I am mdined 
to think that I do not, though many have kindly and friendly feelings 
towards me. I have become a queer mkture of &e East and the West, 
out of place everywhere and at home nowhere. Perhaps my thoughts 
and approach to life are more akin to what is called Western than Eastern, 
but India clings to me, as she does to all her children, in innumerable ways, 
and behmd me lie somewhere in the sub-conscious racial memories of 
a hundred, or whatever the number may be, generations of Brahmans. 
I cannot get rid of either that past inheritance or my recent acquisitions. 
They are both part of me and, though th^ help me in both the East and 
the West, they ^o create m me a feeling of spiritual loneliness not only in 
pubhc activities but in life itself. I am a stranger, an alien m the West. 
I cannot be of it But in my ’own country also sometimes I have an exile’s 
feelings.” 

Yet there was an unseen fitilowship of the lonely in those days, and more than 
one of the shared Panditji’s fisdings. I remember the late 

Maharaja of Burdwan expressing them m me in most poignant language. like 
Kiplin^s Tomlinson, he ^t himsdf a lost soul between two worids: 

“And the Wmd that blows between tiie worlds did answer him never a word.” 

Now in the era of fulfilment what seemed a handicap has become an asset. 
Instead of being “out of place everywhere and at home nowhere”, Jaw ahat l a l is out 
of place nowhere and at home everywhere. In a world going through difScult and 
dangerous transitions, India is fortunate to have Ifemlet for her Foreign Mimster 
as well as her Prime Minister. In the international sphere he has a dear vision of 
a future world federation. In internal afiairs he has tiie masses on his mind, and the 
poor are always with him. 

Belonging as I do to an older generation, I knew Fanditji’s mudi loved father 
as a colleague in the Tnitian Assembly with an intimacy for which I have never had 
opportumty with the son. But I derive vicarious pleasure in i m a gin ing the intense 
liappiness of that wonderful man, Motilal Ndiru, in contemplating his bnlhant son’s 
^“Ifihuent of their noble purposes. 

6, 1949 



INDIA’S FIRST QTIZEN 
Pdrshotamdas Thakdbdas 

Many ate mentioned ■with respect— almost tevetence— in the stmggle 
fot a»araj in Tn^iq- Of all these, Mahatma Gandhi’s name is outstanding as the 
Architect of India’s Freedom. Unfortonately, Mahatma Gandhi died within a year 
after India attained mdependence, and the constructive work of building the body 
politic, the body economic, and the body cultural of India, in harmony with the 
newly won freedom, has been left to his Mowers, with Pandit Ja-wahadal Nehru as 
their leader. It has been repeated several times ^t it is one thing to get fteedom 
but a tiling to retain it It is a stiR mom different thing to retain it in a manner 
that will be benefidal to the country at large, and redound to the credit of the country 
in the international world. This very difScult task has fallen to tiie lot of the 
PTisring Cabinet at the Centre. Altibough the President of the Congress and his 
Working Committee venture to take some responsibility on certam questions, 
the public, and the wodd at large, look to two persons specifically in the Central 
Cabinet, and the wodd stiU knows of one peison with whom, in their eyes, the poli- 
tical progress of the country since Mahatma Gandhi is identified. Pandit Jawaharial 
Nehru, ^e Prime Mimster and Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, the Deputy Pdme Minister, 
are the two persons to whom the public look up to set nght all sorts of ills in the 
machine of Government, but of these two Pandit Ja'wahadal Nehru as the Prime 
Minister has the larger share of responsibility. 

This responsibility is of no ordinary character. Th^ had to face problems 
brought on not merely by die changed position of the country from a dq)Miden(y 
to a free country, but also to fiice innumerable and unprecedented complications 
brought on by the ill-conceived, hastily devised and almost recklessly carried through 
division of the country. I will not refer here to die problems raised by movements 
of population and influx of refugees on a scale witiiout paralld in the history of the 
wodd, but will confine my remarks to the economic problrans facing the new Govern- 
ment. As recently as the beginning of this month, India’s Food and Agriculture 
Minister put forward the following as his apology for the chaotic state of afiairs, 
particulariy as fat as food supply is concerned, in ^e countiy. Addressing the Go- 
verning Body of the Indian Qiuudl of Agricultural Beseai^ he said as foUows: 

"As a result of partition, the country’s resources have been materially 
cut down. India has to maintain neatly 8o% of the total original popu- 
lation. For feeding it, ho-wevei^ she was 1 ^ with only about 65% of 
the rice production. Another feature of partition is the disproportionate 
area which has become dependent on the uncertainties of mntignnfi, A.s 
against the share of 80% of the population India has been left with 
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This photograph of Pandit Nehru iias taken soon after his assumption of office 
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CONVICT TICKET 

This wooden ticket was worn by Jawaharlal Nehru 
danng his first conviction for six months, igai — 22 
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only 66% of the original imgated atea, and, in regatd to wheat, with 
54% of the original icngated aiea. The magnificent bamges and dams 
and extensive imgation systems lie today in Pakistan, to give an assvued 
supply of wheat and rice and othet food ciops to- 20% of the popula- 
tion of undivided India which has temained with that Domimon.” 

Sifflilariy, legatding jute, the mills ate left with India, and taw jute which, owing 
to economic conditions m the world, has beep figutativdy said to be woith its weight 
m gold, IS left with Pakistan as surplus produce. While most of the cotton tes^ 
nulls ate m India, Pakistan has secured the regions ptoduong some of the best Indian 
cotton varieties. Per contra, it may be pointed out that Palnstan has to buy its doth 
from other countries until it begins to manufacture its own doth. 

Pandit Jawaharial Nehru must be recognized as having had some of the most 
formidable tasks in the worid for a Prime Minister to cope with. It is a no mean 
achievement that^ in spite of the problems which would have taxed an old established 
admmistration to the utmost, peace and security have been maintained in India and 
the prestige of India has been held high in the international world. Many difBcult 
problems, both economic and psychologii^ have still got to be solved. One of 
the problems to be reckoned with is the mentahty of the people of India, vdio consider 
It difficult to overiook any errors of omission or commission made by the people 
in power, who, like others, are human beings. 

By education and training Pandit Ndiru is emmently fitted to be the leader 
of a Nation that has a great cultural heritage such as India. He had made the cause 
of Indian freedom his objective in life, and threw himself mto the freedom figbt 
very early m his career. A gifted youth of such attainments and sincerity of purpose 
naturally attracted Mahatma Gandhi’s attention, and the relationship between die 
two drew closet and closet, till at last I^dit Nehru came to be lecognized as the 
Mahatma’s pohtical heir, and the one undisputed personality to hold the loyalty 
of the milhons in the country. 

A digression at this stage is called for. India is con^osed of peoples speaking 
diverse languages, with cultures d< ffi?.fmg widely from one another. Durmg the time 
of the British occupation, the geographical umiy of the country was maintained, but 
by a different sort <rf control. The most desperate need of In^ at presenii and may 
for long time to be, is a unifying force that can hold together the country, and, after 
the loss of Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit Nehru, luckily fiir India, provides t^t unifying 
force. His transparent sincerity of purpose is b^ond dispute, and his worst critics 
admit that all they seek is an amendment to some of his policies or the policies of 
bis Government, rather than replacement. This by itself is a tribute to him. 

With Mahatma Gandhi he shares the love of the common man, and with Mahatma 
^*andhi he is at times described as a visionary. 

In the present of a war-tom world and die great social and economic 

problems created as a result of the war, it is only natural that every Indian should 
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•wish all stteagtii to Pandit Nehtu on hfe sixtieth birthday, and many returns of the 
Happy Day to enable him to serve Indm -with devotion, integrity and, sense of duty 
all ^ own, for many years to come. 

March j, 1949 - 
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LIFE OF SAOUDFICE 
B. PAtTABHi SrcAiLuam 

To be tibe foiemost man in one’s is die natutal ambidon of eveiy petson, 
and equally to be the foremost man m one’s profession. To be die foremost man 
in on^s province and one’s country is a natural development m the evolution of 
such legitimate ambition. But to be the foremost man in the world is the rare 
privilege of a prophet here or a statesman there. Gandhi bad this privilege 
in his day, and his name will continue to shine for centuries after his demise, while 
his “successor” Jawaharklji, whom he had nommated as such, fills his place worthily 
and well in the world’s afeirs today. To one who has watched his progress j&om 
stage to stage duong thesfe thirty years — ever since he made his first appearance at 
the special session of the Congress m 1918, as a young Barrister-at-Law, dressed 
in English style (ap-a-pe^ to the present day when, clad in immaculate white and m 
plain khaddar, he functions as the Prime Minister cf India, after having been elected 
to the Presidentship of the Tndian National Congress four times — a unique honour 
in the annals of Tudw — the processes of nsc to high eminence seem but the logical 
and inevitable reward of a Me of sacrifice coupled with hard work, of talent com- 
bined with opportunity, and of pride joined to service. As the Prime Minister is 
about to complete his sixty, he easily occupies the topmost place amongst the world’s 
statesmen, seated on the aci fbrm^ by the Atlantic and the Pacific^ with India as 
its keystone, wherefiom it will be his enviable duty to work for maintainmg world’s 
P<aw. 


January i, 1945 





ONLY GREAT INDIAN 
Haudb Edib 

I feel honoured by the request of your Committee to contribute to the Com- 
memoration Volume. Unfortunately all that I know about India belongs to the 
Mahatma’s timpi, and I know nothing defimte about the present situation. And 
all that I know about Jawaharkl Nehru is in Inside Lidia (chapter XXH p. 31-37, 
“Jawahadal the Socialist Leader”). 

At the moment there is no leader in Asia who has a greater responsibility and 
a more difficult task in hand than your Prime Minister. And there is not the shght- 
est doubt he is the fittest and the ablest person to handle this vast responsibility 
andthemostintricateproblemfromtheintemalorthe external point of view. Though 
somewhat difEerent m certain aspects from our beloved Mahatma, I believe him to 
be the only great Indian able to lay the foundations of One Indian Nation, regard- 
less of the difierences of faiths, classes or sects. 

India is (and should be) heir to a really great and significant future, with a 
tdling influence both on the 'Ea&t and the West Hence, whether it will be possible 
to knit it into a single nation or into a federal state it is up to the Indian Nation to 
decide. The Mahatma’s martyrdom has awakened the deepest love and reverence 
for him, as well as a vital interest in India among the Tuticish public here. Personally 
I owe a great deal to India, for my visit to your country, the privilege to know the 
Mahatma, and to meet your people has been like a finishing school for me, the like 
of which one cannot acquire from books. All of us hope and pray that^ whatever 
the form, Jawahadal Nehru will be able to realise the high human ideal of the Mahahna 
in his life time, and any information about the present situation and about bis work 
I will be most welcome. Nevertheless, I don’t date begin the series of articles I should 
f like to wnte in Turkish and the Turkish public expect, before having enough in- 
formation on the subject. 

March 12, 1949 




BETTER fflSTORY AND BETTER ENGLISH 
Tom WiNimrGHAM 

Tbe inunediate use of Hstoiy is the undetstanding it can give of today; the 
jGist question to ask of pages desctibing the past is : what hght do thiey ihiow on the 
times we live in ? Heie is one answer : "it is a stimng peuod of histoty, and it is 
good to be alive and to take one’s shate in it, even though that share may consist 
of solitude in Dehra Dun Gaoll” These words end one of the letters Aatmake 
up Pandit Nehru’s Gbmpses of World Htstory, letters vimtten from the vanous prisons 
m which various British governments have kept him. 

It is a pity this book cannot be usefully compared with histones written by other 
Prime Ministers; the only book apparendy comparable is, I think, Guizot’s Wsfoire 
de From, reeonUt d mts potits enfants, and that cannot stand the comparison for a mo- 
ment; It is dull and conservative in spint and its provinaahsm well dlustrates Ndita’s 
words: "history is one connected whole, and you cannot understand the history 
of any one country if you do not know what has happened m other parts of the wodd.” 
Other French Prune Mmisters have written histones; the greatest reputation is that 
of Thiers. Geoi^ Saintsbury, a gentle and conservative critic, wrote of him that 
"all Thiers’ histoncal work is marked by extreme inaccuracy, by prejudice which 
passes the limits of accidental unBiimess.” Here agam companson is impossible. 

Naturally there are maccuraaes m Nehru’s Gbmpses; he had no hbrary m jail 
and could not check details. (There are so few slips that I have just spent an hour 
finding one trivial error of place or date or person, to put down here as an example 
of the sort of inaccuracy I mean; and have not found any dung more important 
than the statement that Tom Paine wrote his Ags of Reason m a Pans jail; in ha 
Paine had fimshed half the book before he was arrested; there are not many great 
books wholly written m prison). But of the mote senous type of inaccuracy, 
perhaps the only serious type, wHch embodies prejudice, unfairness, Nehru’s book 
IS clean. He is much kinder than any Amencan historian to the Bnrish who once 
ruled India— who m another age, one might write now, used to rule India. 
He IS the leader of a vast people’s movement who can admil^ as in letter number 
i6i, the divisions, the distractions, even the errors of that movement I have heard 
mudh of "pohtical self-criticism” ftom members of another movement; but I have 
never met any appreciable amount of it in prmt except in the writings of Lenin and 
ofNehm. 

British Prune Ministers— 4o continue the search for a standard of comparison 
—do not write histones. They apologise for then: governments or theu: ancestors, 
or descnbe how, thanks to their leadership and the death of millions, a world war 
was won Some do this with gusto; some hke Lloyd George find that "to tell the 
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stojy at all is like lepeating what tos seen in a nightmaie^ and I shiank for yeais 
from writing my 'tecoid of the hotrifying details.” (Prefree to his War Memoirs). 
Ndiiu has also necessarily written of many wars— but in so much more civilised a 
fashion and spirit that a^in I find no way to a useful comparison, except perhaps 
m the matter of style. Ways of writing can always be balanced against eadh other, 
even across a worid’s width of difference in attitude and meaning. 

Compare pages from two books on great events. One has the pomp of a 
Moghal Mar; sentences move with the gross dignity of dephants; paragraphs ate 
m a r shalled armies, armies of old Emperors, with banners, with dmms, with die 
pride and stir and tumult of the East. On the other page words move like a bar of 
music; empharis is in the pladng, the rhythm, the staightness of thin gs seen or 
said, not in the piling of colour over these things; sentences and paragraphs ate com- 
plete in themsdves, yet connected as precisely to the flow of the language as in a 
scientists account of his discoveries. R is indeed curious that the first page is 
written by Churchill, the second by Nehru. 


Others with more patience than mysdf might e^iand this comparison. They 
could wade through the writings of Ramsay MacDonald (from whose description 
of Ceylon I tre^re a passage ten words long, seven of these words being adjectives), 
or of any British Prime Minister since Gladstone. Then let them analyse in the 
sdentific modem way, word by word, several of Nehru’s letters. They will find in 
Nehru, fet more than m the men of our House of Commons, use of the frmiliar word 
ratha than the frt-fetched; conaete words rather than abstract; single words instead 
of circumlocutions; short words instead of long. To prefer these is to keep the rules 
^ven on the first page of Fowler’s textbook, The Kin^s En^sh, a masterpiece that 
^ nothing to change but its tide. No British Prime Minister of this century has 
had an e^ regard for these i^es, or for the mote subtle virtues of the language. 

Into will soon be releasing themselves from the use of any foreign language. 
But if in the frture some Indian children are to learn EngHsh they wifl do well to 
imirt that Aey are taught from these Glimpses rather than from Macaulay or from 
Gibbon. They wifl leam better history and better English. And they will learn of 
an attode to human progress and the hopes of men that is today’s, modem; with 
thar help tks attitade can be the future’s. Nehm has nothing of the dogmatic 
op^sm of the last century that seems so pathetic and absurd to us now, the 
certainty that hi^ progress is inevitable. As he writes in his last letter : 

Our age is...an age of disillusion, of doubt and uncertainty and questioning. 
We no longer accept many of the andent bdiefe and customs; we have no mom 
&th in th^ in Asa or m Europe or America. So we search for new ways...Some- 

timesihe m)ustice,tiieuohappiness,thebmtahtyoftheworid oppress us and darken 
our mmds and we see no way out... And yet if we take such a dismal view we 
^not learnt aright the lesson of life or of histoty. For, history teaches us of 
growth md prog^ and of the possibility of an infinite, advance for man.” 

It IS this ^th that makes Nehm a world statesman; all who have kept hope 
alive in the past few years feel that he belongs to them as well as to the nation that 
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has ioade him its Ptime Mmistet. And how little we in Btitain get of this fiith ftom 
those who lead us I 

My last compadson shall be between thtee answeis to the quesdon with which 
1 began: how should these times we live in be descnbed ? I have given a sufficient 
part of Nehtu’s answer, not only in the quotation just above this but in my first quo- 
tation ftom him— “stilting tunes” in which “it is good to be ahve.” The two other 
answeis to be quoted are from a book by the British Prime Mimster who first jailed 
Nehru. 

Mien Bonat Law died, his successor spoke in the House of Commons of Bonar 
Law’s “state of depression which never left him... What he regarded as the hope- 
less situation of Europe weighed upon him day and night. He said he could see 
no way through it, and he himself attributed his own illness to andety caused by 
that.” 

That grim picture— one of the most powetftd rulers of the world dying of 
despair— 18 ftom Stanley Baldwin’s On JEf^and; other phrases m ihe same book show 
tbs next Prune Muiist^s views of the times we live m : 

*‘The present are difficult times... They are difficult because times are bad. 
There is not a great deal of money about m this country.” 

Comparisons are odious, says the proverb; the polite and tnte phrase for them 
is “invidious comparisons.” That is why I must explam die reason for these em- 
barrassmg comparisons. 1 have made them in order to show clearly not only a 
feeling but why that feeling exists. Some of us m Britain who have read these 
Qlmpm of World the Discmty of India, or Nehru’s AufokoffapJy, feel envious 
of India. And is it not easy to see why ? Our own past rulers taught dcspau: and 
gieed. Our present leaders take a tepid pnde in persuading us to endure, without 
hope or aim great enough to stir us, some mconvemences. It is natural we should 
envy a nation led by a tnan aware of the whole world’s agony, past and present, yet 
uispited by its “possibility of infini te advance.” Some of us, if we felt our right 
equal to out need, would prefer to rjaim rather than to envy; would claim Nehru 
as a wodd’s leader rather than a nation’s. 

“It IS good to be ahve and to take one’s share...” Yes, it is good to be ahve 
when the goodness of hving, embodied in a man’s voice and acts, has power in the 
govemmg of men. 

Match 1, ic)49 



SAINTLY STEADFASTNESS 
Wnx Dubant 


May I add a brief m)id of tribute to Pandit Ja^arial Nehm? We admite 
his leading, his high moiahty, his saintly stead&stness in the lifelong putsuit of 
a gieat aim; his patient but un^couiageable labout fbt the Ubeiation of his countiy; 
his loyal and effective co-opetation with Mahatma Gandhi in the most ptofbund 
and spectaculat achievement of this geneiation. We compliment ftee India on having 
such a man to lead her; we acclaim the wisdom with which the new nation has been 
guided thiough a difficult period of gestation; and we look fbtwatd to a brilliant 
new cultnxe rising £com such leadetsMp and sudh struggles to the great heights 
of dviliaation so often reached by India in the past. 

Fehruay 7, 1949 




BSf THE FOOTSTEPS OF THE MASTER 
N. R. Mat.ttak t 

Oq Januaiy zz last, Miss Mutiel Lestet; while speaking in the Y-W.CA., Nagpur, 
on the message of Gandhiji, posed a question: “on whom does the mantle of ^pu 
fall”, and significantly answered: “on no one m particular— but on every one of us”. 
The World produces a Master once in miUcnmums, and then sees to it that he is 
denied oi ignored for long before recogmtion. That a master follows in the hne of 
the Master has never happened. Gandhip is umque in that he was recogmsed while 
hving, and has left a chosen few determined to follow him, however painfully and 
Mtetmgly. Among them, I thmk, Pandit Jawahadalji is one of the foremost 

Gandhiji enunciated many truths as so many others have done m the past 
His greatness lay less m enunciations but more m &e practical working out of those 
truths, with all their imphcations, in a rapidly changing world. Thqr were not aca- 
demic truths, but practical truths. We must judge Jawahailalji by &e same severe 
standard. I do not think he has ever enunciated great truths, for I do not think 
he IS a profound thinker or philosopher. But he has courage, sincerity, hard-rock 
integrity, and a scientific mind. For years he was known for his staunA loyalty to 
the Congress, and even to Bapu. But who does not know that he, more often than 
not, agreed to dificr from Bapu. It is only smce the mandc of power fell on his 
shoulders that he needed strength and found springs of mexhaustible energy m that 
great personality But it is only since his death that he has learnt to talk m tones 
that remind us of Bapu, and tnes to walk m his footsteps against all odds. My real 
respect for him was bom not when he sobbed over the nddled body of Gandhiji, 
and almost broke down at the evening bmadcast. The mere thought of Bapu’s death 
bnngs teats to our eyes even now But I think that no one felt his absence so 
acutely and was so woebegone without him as Jawahailalji Yet, like a strong man, 
he has converted his woe mto strong action that his Master would have approved. 

For years India had been seethmg with the hidden fires of communalism. These 
broke out into a conflagration a year before Bapu’s death. And not even he was 
able to quench them. Who knows God m his inscrutable ways willed that his blood, 
and not his sweat or tears, should quench them^* But the sweat, if not tears, of 
Jawahailalji has done the test. There was a time when the highest amongst us Al- 
tered and were even way-laid. A tnass tnanta had engulfed even our best minds. 
At that time, it was Jawiharialji’s luad mind and firm faith that dispelled the mists 
that blinded us. If a year after Bapu’s death we are almost to normal 

with regard to Moslems and Pakistan, it is the achievement of Jawahailalji more 
than anyone else*s, not even excepting Rajaji. I, as a refugee, know how bitter 
all of us felt towards Jawaharlalji, and even now all is not well with us. Gandhiji 
3 
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achieved so much during his life but not Hiudu-Moslem unity. It is left fot 
Jawahatklji to achieve amity, if not unity. 

The conttoveisy about Hindi verm Hindustani is anothet bye-ptoduct of the 
Hindu-Moslem conflict. Gandhiji died shovdng us the right paA, and he walked 
the ri ght, way without reaching the proper destination. His approach to the problem 
was one of wise compromise and mutual adjustment. This lost much of its signi- 
ficance after the birth of Pakistan and its aftermath. Jawaharialji is now tcying to 
dear the cobwebs of communal prejudices by takbg the question of national language 
to a highp.r level of sdence and hterature. It is out good fortune that, almost alone 
qmnng out leaders, his is a sdentific and modem mind that looks to the future more 
than to the past. And he does not bother about looking West even oftenet than 
he loob East. He is also a literary person with artistic taste who writes well, and 
perhaps better m English than anything else. He knows how languages grow by 
acceptance and not by rejection of that which is assimilable. He knows that beauty, 
even literary beauty, cannot show well in any straight jacket, however indigenous. 
He will succeed, fot he is taking the question of Hindi and Hindustani to the higher 
levd of the needs of a national language. In this Gandhiji’s soul would find peace 
ph$ pleasure. 

We all know that Gandhiji was great because he came with a mission and died 
with fdth in that mission. It was the adiievement of Truth by non-violent means. 
His search for Tmth was really a search for non-violent means fot adiievmg objec- 
tives that appeared to him right or true. The field fot his eiqieriments was originally 
the Tolstoi Farm in South Africa. When he died, that field had grown to be the whole 
of India with all its various problems. Jawahatlalji's destiny seems to be to take that 
mission to the watting nations of the world and have the world fot the field of Bapu’s 
mission. He is out Foreign Minister, who is preparing for the rok of a Foreign 
Missionary. The rok fits him well. He is handsome, educated in Cambridge, worid- 
ttavelled, scientific in outlook. Prime Minister of India— and wants to follow the 
Master in his mission of peace fot all the peoples of the worid. Before indepen- 
dence, very often his visits to Abyssinia, Spain, China and other war-tom countries 
used to appear to us quixotic, and his pronouncements gratuitous. Even Bapu 
accepted them half-humouredly. It is now apparent that those were days of pre- 
paration fot the Great Foreign Missionary. He has now both the requisite know- 
ledge and faith necessary for his high ofiSce. The speech that he nwflp- on November 
3, 1948 before the U. N. General Assembly is a speech that reads like one of the best 
speeches made by Gandhiji before that hopeless Round Table Conference, only listened 
to with greater esteem and admiration. It put Jawaharlalin the warm hearts of 
the best people of the worid. Like a whiff of oxygen it seemed to dispel the 
of an atomic age. The cease-fire in Kashmir, on the real initiative of Jawaharialji, 
was the implementation of that speech and put India on the map of the worid. For 
once the U. N. O. seemed to succeed when it had failed badly in Rpflin, Palestine 
and Indonesia. The U.N.O. enjoyed the fruit, but it ■vras Javraharialji who had 
nurtured the tree. The calling of the All-Asia hidonesian Conference at Delhi on 
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January 20 put Asia on the map of the wodd, but it was Ask in response to the 
noble call of Nehru. All talk of India being leader of Asia is bunkum. It is Ttidia^ 
independent, defendmg the mdependence of sister countries — ^in the ways of peace 
and non-co-operation carried out by the Great Master. “We meet m no spirit of 
hostility to any nation but m an endeavour to promote peace through the extension 
of freedom... Therefore let us adhere to the nght means, with the conviction that 
nght means will inevitably lead to nght ends’*. Are these words of an Indian ambi- 
tious of Asian leadership, dreammg m terms of continental or global alliances and 
counter-alliances? These are but words of a truly great and noble soul following 
m the footsteps of his Master. These are words of a Foreign Munster attempting 
to get reahsm mto sur-reahsm, who is the follower of the greatest practical ideahst 
of the world. 

Is then Jawaharklji a Gandhnte— ^ disciple of all the teadungs of GandhijP 
Truly Gandhi]! was and could be the only follower of Gandhiji. Jawaharlalp is 
not a Gandhute but one who loved Gandhiji and is begummg to have kith m his 
teadungs. Uptil now Jawaharlalji is not a Communist. He is hberal m thought 
without being a Liberal He is a democrat m tradition and past training, who hates 
fasasm of all forms, raaal, communal or political. He is a socialist at heart without 
leadmg the Soaahst Party Whatever dse he is or he is not, he is a great Progressive 
with an alert mmd and warm heart. But he kcked one quahty of the great— he 
lacked faith. I thmk, smce the death of Gandhiji, he is begmnmg to have some faith. 
And m that he is nearer to Gandhiji, now than ever before. One great thmg that 
he seems to have imbibed m that faith is that “nght means only shall lead to right 
ends”. That great human hght is not extinguished for Jawaharlalji, if this great 
light of Truth is ht for him by the Master. Intheaweofthatpersonahtyand reverence 
for that Truth, let us pray that he may have strength to le^ not ordy Indk but the 
world m the path of peace and plenty. 

February 8, 1949 




NEHRU’S SIGNIFICANCE FOR MANKIND 
Gerald Heard 

“East is East and West is West and nevei the twain shall meef^’—that was 
the of TTn petiahsm . It was the modernised apology for the andent Roman 
formula “Divide and Rule”. Nothing is more interesting to die student of History 
than the sudden disappearance of these aged divisions. And there is no more striking 
prainplfi of the end of Ocddentalism and Orientalism than die political emeigence 
of India. Indeed, the fact is so remarkable, so unique, that if we are not careful 
we may well fail to grasp its profound originality. For two reasons it is a mistake 
to say that History repeats. There is not only the economic advance, but there 
is also the psychological evolution. This double integrating process assures the 
uniqueness of each historical epoch. MdKinder, in his important study, Dem- 
cratu Ideals and R«</%,btougiht out one aspect of this issue: the shape of die European 
nations (and hence Ae rigidity and limitation of their life) was set by die area over 
which a constabulary (the mounted force of a district ruler) could impose order and 
prevent invasion. Widiin the frontiers so set grew up die specific mores— the 
local answers to the Five Natural Moral Laws— as to Marriage, Property, Contracts, 
Permitted Force and Freedom of Thought. The tragedy of Europe and of this 
its particular social contribution, the notion of the nation, was that while its economy, 
ftom arms to engines, devdoped through constant invention, its psychology re- 
nuuned attested, if not actually contracting. The economy, the power of adminis- 
trative grasp (of production and distribution) grew: until the whole of Europe should, 
for efficiency’s sake, have been one economic unit. The arrested social psychology, 
however, forbade this. Hence the European anarchy: each nation, ecjuipped and 
armed to administer the whole area, competed with the test for the hegemony. But 
the headship could never be won, bemuse always, owing to the psyciiological te- 
cessionalism, the only fectot tiiat could even temporarily combme a majority of the 
states was a league to prevent any one uniting them all. Nationalism has then proved 
one thing beyond a doubt. It is tragically plain that economic-administrative ex- 
pansion however mechanically possible and nutritionally necessary) will fail and result 
in anarchy if tiie psycho-social forces (on which social cohesion depends) are against 
such expansion. When man has to choose between increased bread and <liinwifiTiPfl 
psy<ho-sodal value, he chooses the value rather than the bread. Anti in so doing 
he is not necessarily irrational. He is not blindly choosing a liberty which is anarchy, 
against an efficiency that would mean ordered plenty, intuitivdy he knows that 
his present social unit is "viable”, because it can awake spontaneous loyalty, unco- 
erced service. While the giant State, however efficient “on paper”, is actually ineffi- 
dent because it has to waste its force in coercion necessary to counteract its own 
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internal stresses. Bat In Europe, though each group knew iLis feet about itself, none 
would allow it freely to the others. Hence, the peoples that led the world in eco- 
nomic expansion are no longer expanding, Aey were exploded. Though it was 
dear diat the very countries with the highest standards of hberty (c.g. Great Britain 
and TT>.iafld ; Sweden and Norway; Holland and Belgium) were the very countries 
that fissured still further, nothing was done to understand this process. Physical 

expansion (economic andarmaffleatinvention)was pursued regardless of the arrested, 

and indeed contractmg (tecessionahst) psyche. As always, the psyche won. But 
also, as always will be until the psyche is taught, it has only been able to show its 
strengdi by a veto and a defiance that has pulled the cotowoa culture and economy 
down in ruin on its head. ^ 

This, is the lesson that India and the rest of the world must learn. 
Nationahsm tYiftans “what we were bom”. But the nation, the social heredity also 
is bom, hves, grows, and can die. In Sanskrit it is said that even the Gods are mortal. 
In modem biology it is recogmsed that even species grow, grow up and grow old. 
The nation, the social heredity has in it two strams and they must grow and inter- 
weave m balanced reciprocation. The one is the people’s capacity to grow munder- 
standmg their environment— resulting in an increase of economic power with the 
possi bili ty of admimstrative expansion. The otiher is the people s capaaty to grow 
m iiti<^«»T s tsntting themselves— resulting m increased psycho-social power, and hence 
increased cohesive capacity. It is on this second force that the endurance of a nation 
depends. Otherwise nationahsm is no more than a temporary phase, between te- 
gionahsm (the unstable area ofa shifting clan) and imperialism (the attempt to swallow 
the world.) Nations that cling to the second, the psycho-social cohesive force, may 
lose the whole of their economy and yet survive indefinitely (as have the Jews). 
Nations that give their all to the other force often become mere historical memories 

(Assyria, Macedonia, the Tatars etc.). 

Every nation today must, then, think out anew its psychology. 
as much for nations as for individuals, a vast change of outlook is upon us ® 
ate all passmg from an epoch obsessed with Economics, from an outlook which was 
certain that power over the environment was the one essential knowledge (and ere 
fore arms and eqmpment alone gave safety and plenty) to an age 

by Psychology, to an insight that detects that the final secret of our power m so 
the source of our deepest danger hes hidden m oursdves. The nation, e soaa 

heredity has till now been an un-thought-out notion. "We took it for granted, J 

assuming that it grew of itsdf, a naturally developmg power of humm ' 

As a matter of feet, the European nations are the shore hnes, the isolate , 
shrinking lake-areas left by the retreat of what was once a smgle ® ^ 

^en the barbarian overflow (that swamped the Hdleno-Roman ot ^ 
abated and the barbarians themselves wished to advance their ci^u -a , . 

education, the cohesive idea was the notion of the Holy Roim ^ ^ r 

of states held together in the sharing of a common dvilization fay ® ^ 
a common religion, law and language, and presided over by the twin rulership 
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Sacetdos and the Re^ that dual control which, as Dr. Ananda Goomataswamy always 
taught, indicates the acknowledged balance of the psydio-cohesive power and the eco- 
nofflo-e^ansive force. It was only when that federalist idea of sharing a common 
dwlization Med that men fell back on regionalism. The rise of nationalism (as 
we know it, the state that considers itself above international law), though it accom- 
panied the rise of physical sdence, was not, alas, an equal advance in social psychology. 
On the contrary, instead of men becoming more sdentific in their understanding of 
thdr sodal inter-human relationships, they actually became less so. Politically, the 
modem age was a retreat, not an advance— a confession of failure, not a discovery of 
a new way for men to succeed together. Nationalism was no more than a dedata- 
tion of secession Bom dvilization. It was the acknowledged bankmptcy of the 
educated minds and the New Learning to hold Western man together— to keep, 
m one uniting idea, in a single sense of sodal solidarity a single cultiM area. 

But to^y the issue holds out a great hope, if we can only be really contempo- 
rary, if we can forge the next link in the chain of man’s sodd development. For, 
firstly, we now see where we must work— on the supreme problem of psycho-sodal 
cohesion of unification by consent. The idea, the “creative word” whereby a nation 
is “oned”, that we must make manifest and no longer leave it vague and 
so that people desert to any casual fraud who tickles their ear and plays on tTiwr 
idle hope. The first great “Founding Fathers” of China understood this. They 
saw that it was the demonstrable power of a cultural pattern, a splendid and 
productive way of life, a way of life that balanced economic sTHIl -with psycho- 
logical insight- it was this tiiat gave a nation not only the power to hold together 
but to commend itself to others. This prestige-power (“Te”) was a nation’s real 
embassy. India possesses an incomparable prestige in tiiis respect. The thought 
of no other people has gone so deep. None has gone further, by its power of psy- 
[ chological insight^ to solve the problem of the individual and ie community, by the 
perception that each person is bonded, through the deeper levels of his conscious- 
ness, with that of his fellows. India has all the psychological knowledge whence 
a new practical social cohesive power can now be wrought, a new cement for society 
be produced. Secondly, the worid-time is ripe for such a consttuction. Tnf^ia as 
a pohtical force, as a people free to showthe aeative pattern made by itself to manifest 
its nationhood, comes on the worid scene most appositely. She can leam from past 
Mutes, and her great psychological knowledge can and must save her from malring 
tiie mistakes of the past nations. Her insight into human consciousness must save 
her from the fatal attempt to use physical force to adiieve psychological cohesion. 
For a gen^iation enquirers have perceived that psycho-sociology was our supreme 
need, our lack of it our instant danger. But only today have we begun to see how 
it might be achieved. The triumphs of science m controlling the outer worid seemed 
brought to a humiliating sfandstill when reaching the frontier of the intipf . Now we 
see that the main reason for our check and discouragement was our misf^k p n diag- 
nosis of man. If modem Nationalism was a retreat; modem Democracy was a mis- 
apprdicnsion. Nationalism having lost the idea of nations as constituents of a common 
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cultofc fell back, for emotional cohesion, on zenophobk, helped out by police 
coercion. Democracy, reactmg ftom this, but psychologic^y as ignorant, consider- 
ing men as no more than bodies, tried to bribe them with bodily rewards to i-pmam 
within ihe State. This is a misapprdieosion for which the Dictators have mgfjp 
us pay dearly. But we may learn our lesson. Modem anthropology shows that 
man is a group-bemg before he is an mdividual. If you do not destroy his intuitive 
loyalty by coercion, if you will show him a cause for which he may live, you will not 
have to bother with secret poKce to tdl you whether he is loyal. As, then, Nationa- 
lism must move once agam tovrard a Federalism, round the idea of a common avih- 
zation, so Democracy must move on, grow on from the ‘ktomistic” democracy that 
ms pre-anthropological to tiiat organic democracy, which will make every nation not 
a congeries of individuals seeking personal private rewards, and held by these and 
the nsk of punishments, but a multi-celled hving organism and harmonic creative 
field m which every cell finds its life, an Ecology, rising above and beyond and 
Economy. 

Qeady, this is India’s opportunity. It is a country which is not only an epitome 
of the world, a land mevitably federal, embracing all cultures £tom almost the most 
primitive to the most advanced It is a sodal heredity which has given mote thought 
than any other to the mystery of consciousness and the power that mind-ttainmg 
can have in linking up the now strangulated ego-consciousness with those large ranges 
of consciousness, now only known to our minds as dim and confiictmg loyalties. 
The future of mankind undoubtedly turns on the answer that hidia will give to this 
appeal of mankind. 

And the man that hidia has chosen to lead her is himself an epitome. Descend- 
ed from learned administrators; educated m tiie West just as the West crested to 
its fall through its psychological ignomnce; like a Moses retummg to diampion 
his own people; suffeiing repeated imprisonment and loss for them; a scholar aware 
of the length and breadth of mankind’s story; a statesman respondmg to the high 
vision and inflexible demand of a Mahatma, and patient of the varied bewilderment, 
delay and compromise of the vast tram, travail and trail of mankind: is there another 
so suited, so placed to lead the human race into its third great revolutionary phase, 
when the pohtical and economic revolutions have in turn eidiausted themselves 
and the psycho-social revolution is now demanding birth? The process may be 
longer thai any of us can see. But we need not question that, when after-generations 
look back for encouragement to the outstanding figures of the Pas^ they will see 
beside the figure of the Mahatma Gandhi that of the heroic Nehru. 

Jmiaiy 26, 1949 



SPIRIT OF COMPROMISE 
Mim M Ismail 

It gives me great pleasure to contribute to this Commemoraiion Volume, 
which is to be presented on his sixtieth birthday to Mr. Jawahadal Nebru. 

I cannot say that I know him intimately, but his life is an open book for all 
to read; nor is any such personal intimacy necessary to enable me to acknowledge 
the eminence that he has attained in the hfe of the country. 

Mr. Nehru stands out as one of the great leaders of ^s age, and as one who 
loves Indian freedom with a passionate vehemence and intensity comparable only 
to his hatred of foreign rule. 'While his utter sincerity commands the admiration 
of all, he is probably the most brilliant intellectual exponent of latter-day Indian 
Nationalism. Yet, somdiow, one feels that in his skilfbl advocacy of the freedom 
of his country, it is freedom itself rather than Indian freedom that is always upper- 
most in his thoughts; nor has he made any secret of a belief that to him Indtan ftee- 
dom IS but a stepping-stone to the freedom of Asia and, ultimately, to the freedom 
of the whole world. This international-nationalism is one of the reasons for Mr. 
Nehru’s great popularity in foreign lands, notably in the United States of America. 

Recognising the compelling force of events, the Socialist President of the Tn^lign 
National Congress, whose leanings were once avowedly Marxist has to-day turned 
constitutionalisL An idealist impatient of lyranny, Jawaharlal Nehru has an out- 
look that is widely humanistic, and while not concealing an aversion to sacerdotalism 
and to kingship, he is prepared, for the sake of political unity, to live at peace with 
both. 

To a politician this spirit of compromise is a great asset; to a statesman it is 
a necessity, and Mr. Nehru possesses it in ample measure. Thus, while pro&ssing 
himself a sodalist, he could \rait until India is ripe for socialism; while holding that 
Mahatma Gandhi was ideologically sometimes ama^^y backward, he could still 
follow his leadership; and while condemning the lawyer’s mentahty of of 

freedom in terms of a paper constitution, he has appreciated that constitutions must 
be written on paper unless they ate to be written with human blood. Thus, the 
sponsor of the resolution which declared tiie objective of the people to be 
the establishment of one Sovereign Indian Republic, was able to accept the plan 
of the British Government for the creation of two Sovereign States. In the business 
of politics it is not abstract log^c^ but the bgjc of events which preroils in the long 
run. Morally, the choice sometimes lies between theory and practice and it may 
so happen that, knowing what is theoretically good, we may yet have to choose bet- 
ween imperfect alternatives. E, therefore, it sometimes happens in these days, when 
every phase of life is in crisis, that we ate led by events, instead of leading them, the 
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fault is not in ouisdvcs but in out stats. The dynamics of Histoiy may wll be the 
decree of Fate. 

Today India is a free countiy. The battle has been won— a long and dtawn- 
out battle, in which Mr. Ndim has fought valiantly, A man of rare literary gifts, 
he has brought a highly cultured mind and a broad outlook to the position of great 
responsibihty that he now holds. He doubtless realizes that you can only govern 
men by serving them. A great gentleman, smgularly free from conventions, of 
simple habits, generous and warm-hearted even to his adversaries, devoid of bigotry 
and rancour, proud, mtrepid, rebelhous; all this and more can truthfully be said of 
him. 

Three things have been particukiiy dear to his heart: the uplift of the common 
man, the umty of India, and the umty of Asia and the world Ihe first is an urgent 
and imperative task to be achieved in India. So far as the second is concerned, we 
must admit Mure. The third remams a far cry, despite the success of the Asian 
Relations Conference and the efforts of the Umted Nations. May the new freedom 
brmg tolerable conditions of hvelihood to the people of India. The prospect is 
bleak, but it is not hopeless. 

Would that It were possible to ofier him rest after a quarter of a century’s hard 
fighting, but the success that has been won is merely the end of a chapter in the history 
of Indian freedom. We are in a world of sudden bewildering changes. Ihere 
IS stmggle ahead, perhaps for us, a much harder struggle before India can fulfil her 
destiny m peace and unity and widespread prosperity. In that struggle, it may be 
our destiny, as Shelly has said; 

“To suffer woes which Hope thinks infimte, 

To forgive wrongs darker than death or mght. 

To defy Power, which seems omnipotent, 

To love and bear; to hope till Hope creates; 

From its own wreck, the thing it contemplates, 

Neither to change, nor falter, nor repent. 

This, with thy glory. Titan, is to be. 

Good, great and joyous, beautiful and free. 

This IS alone Life, Joy, Empire and Victory. 


4, 1949 



GBMT aUZEN OF THE WORLD 
Edmond Peivat 

When Bapu’s death vras anDounced in Eutope by all the ladio stations on the 
evening of Jammy jo, 1948, one of out fiist thoughts was about Jawaharlal Nehru 
losingabelovedfatherforthesecondtime. “How lonely he must fed r_we thought. 

Sorrows, jail, have been his lot, and now...this new blow just when he 
is shouldering the most colossal burden that human History can load a man with. 
We had not seen him since 1938. Ten years had passed and yet he seemed so near. 
We fdt deeply for him and our common grief seemed to abolish space. 

Then we his voice on the tacho, we read his speeches, we followed his 
activity and, gradually, we could see how he mastered riiis new sorrow and worked 
to malfp- Gandhiji’s influence still greater than before. 

It is not often that the Prime Minister of a great country is so ftdlhful to a spiri- 
tual message and applies it to his policy. With great modesty India’s present leader 
hdps Gandhiji to win victories after his d«ith, just as he helped him wMle he was 
alive. 

And he does it in the name of wisdom and reason. To the sceptical western 
world he showed that what was for Gandhiji a matter of faith has become through 
experience a matter of fact. It would be reasonable for the worid to abandon the 
way of intrigues, hatred and violence to Mow the path of truth, understanding 
and friendship. 

When Jawaharial Nehru explains these things to the United Nations, or to die 
American Students m some ra^o-broadcast, he renders us an invaluable service. 
No one can accuse him of being a dreamer or even a mystic. He is one with out 
modem youth. He looks at resdities in the face and has an objective point of view. 

With his cool leason he can best help the West to understand how much m the 
right Gandhiji was. The English philosopher Locke once wrote a book on die 
reasonableness of Qiristianity. Inia’s first Prime Minister proves by somediing 
much better than a book the reasonablmess of Gandhiji’s teaching. Let him be 
thanked for it! 

Bapu once wrote in Yomg India that India may be proud to have such a 
noble and able son as JawahatM Ndim. We in the West feel grateful to India for 
this great dtizea of the worid. 


Febmaiy 4, 1949 



POUUOAN AND PRIME MINISTER 
Ham Singh Goto 

I know Pandit JawahariaJ Nehtu foi over thirty years. On his return from 
Cambridge, I met him when he was a young politician and had made up bis mind to 
follow politics m preference to law, in which he would have distinguished himself 
if he had joined the Bar, for which he returned duly quahfied. I knew his father 
Pandit Motilal Nehru for a period over twenty-five years from 1918, when I met 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru at Mussoorie, where he was then making a short stay with 
his mother, wife and his sister and children. 

Pandit Motilal Ndbru was a distinguished member of the Bar, and I had the 
good fortune of appearmg with and agamst him in several important cases both m 
the U.P. and Bengal. He was himself a lawyer first and a politiaan afterwards. 
When he joined the Legislative Assembly, I met him and was his colleague for a 
number of years. He was returned to the Assembly under the aegis of the Swaraj 
Party formed under the late Deshbandhu Das. On Ms death Jawaharlalji came mto 
prominence, and was several times incarcerated for his political activities, which began 
as fiir back as 1918 when he was suspected of helping the Afghan Delegation then 
resident m theSavoy Hotel to carry on negotiations for the mdependcncc of Afghanis- 
tan. Jawaharlalji was suspected of helping them and was ordered to leave Mussoorie. 
He did so, and the only man who accompanied him to see him off was myself. 

After a long lapse of time, I met Jawaharlalji in his own house, Anand Bhamn at 
Allahabad, where I told b<m how my political views had developed, and he agreed 
with me on all the pomts I discussed with him Jawaharlalji was a Congressman 
and so was I, but m 1921 when Gandhi ostracized all legislatures established 

under the Act of 1919 , 1 ventured to difier from Mahatmaji and joined the Legislature 
to keep out the Jt-H/e^oors, who had got in because of the boycott of the Congress. 
The Legislature of those days was very difierent to the Dommion Parliament now. 
It was presided over by an l^glishman who had been appomted for a penod of three 
years, but continued to act for another year, after which Shri Vitthalbhai Patel was 
elected as the President of the Legislative Assembly for whom I canvassed and voted. 
His term of office was marked by his independence and detached impartiality. After 
his death, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru emerged ftom the prison and took his just place as 
the leader of pohtical India. He was the right-hand man of Mahatma Gandhi, who 
Hghtly selected Turn as the first Prime Minister of India. He has not only justified 
but adorned the office which he has held as the leader of free India both in the Parlia- 
ment and outside of it. His colleague Sardat Vallabhbhai Patel has made a recora, 
and history will ever remember Httn as one who has umted the disunited India that 
the British left behmd them in 1947. That work is well progressing and will unite 
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India, cieating in the countty a teal homogeneity and solidarity without which no 
Government can exist. 

The communist party has adopted its natural course of force and ftaud in 
thwarting the established Government, but Nehruji is dealing with it firmly, adroitly, 
wisely and well. The first basic prmaple of the Indian Union is the estabhshment 
of a secular State freed from the trammels of rehgion and theocratic control. In 
this he has emulated the example of that wise and ever-to-be-remembered Kamal 
Pasha Ataturq, who recreated the Muslim Turkey into the secular Republic which 
is flourishing m the Middle East. Innumerable nationalities inhabit the Umted 
States, but they have eschewed religion from pohtics. The question that is at pre- 
sent engaging the attention of India is one of national unity and solidarity. This 
can only be achieved by giving all communities the same measure of freedom, liberty 
and opportunity for self-improvement and advancement. The State is blmd to 
communalism, caste, creed, or the theocratic distractions of religion. Rehgion is 
the private concern of each man which he is free to enjoy it, but he cannot use it as 
a lever for guiding a pohtical State intended for the a\iil government of the country. 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru has taken long views on this subject, and his views have 
been universally acclaimed by the intelligentsia of this country and outside of it. The 
holding of two conferences at Delhi to establish the freedom of all Asian countries 
has made the mark in the life of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru whidi will survive in 
history. 

The recent resolution of the House of Representatives of the U.S.A. removing 
all colour bat from their law of naturahzation is a step which owes its pviQi-pnrp in- 
directly, though closely, to the Asian Conference held and so successfully termmated 
at New Delhi. Jawaharlal Nehru has already become a world statesman and liis 
voice IS heard all over the globe, and it is not only respected but followed because 
his voice IS only raised for the peace and good government of all countries. He is 
the champion of freedom and, as such, he holds a torch that will glow and shed its 
hght through the darkest comers of the earth, as it has already started removing 
their gloom of poverty, subjection, slavery and hunger. Pandit Jawaharial Nehru 
has wisely proclaimed that India does not aspire to be the leader of Asia, but 
are not made. They ate recognized by the will of the people, and India has already 
started being recognized as the mtellectual mentor of not only Asia but even of the 
West. On his birthday I cannot but congratulate him on hisumque success, and 
wish him a long life and a happier reffm freed from the entanglements of communa- 
hsm and communism. 

March 3, 1949 



OUTSTANDING IN LEADERSHIP 

Wmiam Nunn 

The invitation to make a contribution to the Diamond Jubilee Volume m cele- 
bration of Pandit Nehru’s 6ist birthday came to me as sometl^g of a suijinse, since, 
durmg the Pariiament of 1931 to 1935, -when the India Bdl was passing ^ough the 
House, my attitude was one of modest but persistent opposition, but it is sigaid- 
cant m showing that India’s leaders are prepared broadmindedly to acknowledge 
that there hves more &ith in honest doubt than in the more or less casual acceptance 
of events. 

Most of the opposition to the India Bill was, in &ct, based upon a conviction 
that tile British people, having acquired and accepted a trusteeship for India, could 
not honourably shuffle o£ their responsibility with, perhaps, the suspicion of a sigh 
of rehef, and leave the few enhghtened leaders to cope, unaided, with the problems 
presented by the existence of great untutored masses on whom would fall the burden 
of carrying and managing a political system which is, after all, of alien ongm. 

Race, as race, did not effect the question. Some of us had, indeed, spent years 
in training Onental people to take up their own responsibihties and had worked 
naturally in close association with them, untroubled by any difficulties other than 
those arising from a diference m traditions and experience of Ocadental methods 
We are concerned solely with a fear that we should betray a trust and be compelled 
to witiihold help m a time of extreme difficulty. It was, perhaps, natural enough 
that, in the heat of controversy, the charge should be made that we were actuated by 
racial arrogance and outmoded imperialism. 

India has opened a new chapter m her history In that long and ^'aried course 
few men have had work of higher caUmg than has fallen to the lot of Pandit Nehm. 
Throughout the long struggle to gain freedom fiom tutelage and acliievc actual in- 
dependence it has been his mission to translate the mysticism of Maliatma Gandhi into 
the practical terms of everyday life, to inspire the movement with his own ideals 
and infuse it with his unflagging energy. It is the combination of spiritual aims with 
practicality m execution whi A makes Pandit Nehru so outstandmg in leadership. 

The East has been the birthplace of the great spiritual forces of the world; 
and India, in particular, has been pre-eminent in recognising that the things of the 
spirit transcend tiie physical in strength and value. It is tffis deep-rooted behef in 
the power of the mind to subdue and control materialism which makes the great 
contrast between Tndtg and the West, where development has tended to move mainly 
upon a road where progress has been marked by tangible signs of material achieve- 
ment; and it is this, also, which presents India with her gravest problem to-day. Will 
her new path lead her more and more towards the seductive fields of materia] pro- 
fit, or will she climb to the austere uplands of spiritual development? 

That is the problem which faces Pandit Nehru and his colleagues. It h’es in 
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thek hands to assist in keeping theit people above fog and mist, in an atmosphere 
in v/hich sight may never long be lost of the new Star of Hope in the Eastern shy, 
to guide them to a nobler way of life. If high resolve should weaken and fail they 
may wander blindly, fog-bound, and be swallowed up in the evil hordes which range 
the world, batthng lustfully for matedal lordship. 

India has held a special place in the minds and hearts of the British people. 
She has been a great fidd of enterprise, openly of commerce and of practical admi- 
nistration, and, less publicly, in the rather shamefaced British way where ideals are 
concerned, of the working out of ethical problems. Apart from the pride Britons 
have felt in the material tie between themselves and thek Eastern sister there has 
been a spiritual connection, impossible to define, which has made India not just a 
place of temporary exile but a second home of infinite attraction, left bdiind with re- 
gret and looked back upon with wistful longing. This afiSnity between East and 
West, none the less real because it has often been stcained by human frailty and the 
natural opposition of ideas, is no accident It is due to the fact that the peoples of 
India, through centuries of conflict have kept burning in thek soul the hght of the 
spirit and behef in the supreme value of things unseen, while the British people, 
in thek less mystic way, have fought for the rde of the law and ihe estabhshment of 
rights of the common man, striving also, although less consciously, to attain a 
spiritual objective. 

In adopting the political, economic and social systems which the West brought 
to her, widiout full appreciation of whatit was supplanting, India has challenged many 
of the traditions of her own people. In particular, time is not so sigmfieantly short as 
in the West, nor so narrowly limited to the present. The span of a man’s life is not 
so aU-important that it is necessary to tolerate hastily mdifferent buildmg in order 
that the structure may gratify the eyes of the designer; and tangible results lose much 
of their value if they have been gamed at the cost of time to thinVj or even to 

It would be Ignorant presumption to suppose that this is not fully in Pandit 
Nehru’s mind, or that he is not conscious of the heaviness of his task, especially m 
blocking the road against the advance of the organised barbarism which thtpatpns 
to sweep across the world, pulpmg millions of individuals in its inexorable tnarV>iftp. 
In a world dominated by a ruthless determination to achieve material 

results, a worid regimented and policed, where freely offered service has no place and 
no honour, and where lust for power buna up principles, there will be no opportunity 
for cultivation of the soul and no room for fteedom-lovmg people to live thek own 
lives as their consciences dkect. A publicly owned and officially administered con- 
sdence has no spiritual value. 

Pandit Nehru has undertaken high service and has followed his course with 
patience and unswerving puipose. His aim is to set India on the road to greatness 
in her own right, and he knows that the height of a people is measured by the depth 
of its soul. 

Feb/uaty 20, 1^4^ 



NEHRU AS HISTORIAN 
K. M. Panikkar 

It is pwiaps unfeir to describe Pandit Nehru’s Dismet y of India as a histojy, and 
yet It is the first and perhaps the best interpretation of the history of the Indian people. 
Ever since Eidia became conscious of her nationhood there was a growing demand 
for a history of India, which would not read like a telephone directory in the enu- 
meration of names, or like a dull record of dynasties, but try and reconstruct the 
past in a way that would give us an idea of our heritage. Brought up on text books 
written by foreigners, whose one object would seem to have been to prove that there 
was no such thtng as “India” till the British, out of their generosity, created it for 
us, we had each to “discover India” for ourselves. I do not think it is an exaggeration 
to say that it was a spiritual adventure for each one to gam in any measure an under- 
standmg of historical processes in India, and to evaluate the heritage which has come 
down to us througjh five thousand years of history. This led to some curious and 
strange results. The orthodox thought of India in terms of the Vedic age. The 
Hmdu nationalists generally re-created an India of their own imagmation based on 
glories of the Gupta period, while the Muslims’ vision of India hardly went beyond 
the days of Mahmood of Ghazni and equated Indian culture with the achievements 
of the Moghuls. 

Pandit Nehru, like many others of his generation, was forced by the circums- 
tances of our national resurgence to undertake this adventurous pilgrimage, which 
enabled Him to “discover India.” He made known to others what he had discovered, 
and die educated pubhc, groping in the dark and trying to understand its own living 
past, realised m a flash that the India th^ were searchmg to find now lay unfolded 
before them in its main contours. 

The Discmty of India is, therefore, something of a Pilgrim’s Progress in history. 
Its great value hes not so mudh in its ordered narrative, or the literary beauty of many 
of its passages, or even in the reactions of a modem mind with a rationahst Maisian 
background to the uneven developments of India’s social and pohtical hfe, but m the 
perspective which it gives to the chaotic accumulation of facts which goes by the 
name of Indian history. For the first time we were enabled to catch a vision of India 
through theages—as it struck one whose approach was not only with reverence, but 
also in a spirit of criticism, who was glad to see and appreciate what was good and 
of value, but also ready to denounce and to discard what was bad and of no val^. 
The Dheoveiy of India is, therefore, a personal record : it almost gives the impression 
of a scientist exploring an Aladin’s cave: a strange thrill of unexpectedly coming 
across diings which are beautiful, inspiring and valuable. It is this personal quahty 
which makes it mote than a history, and conveys to its readers the feeling that they 
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ate theniselves going thiough those experiences and discoveting India fot thcm- 
selves. 

Even as a histoiy in the limited and technical sense, the Discovery of India is 
an unusual petfomance. There is hardly any aspect of India’s life in Ae past that 
the Discovery does not touch; the development of her social organisation, no less 
than of her schools of philosophy; the continuing political background, no less than 
the development of arts, literature and civilisation; the process of growth and also of 
decay— in fact the strength and weakness of India as a whole. The dynastic stories 
and imperial triumphs fall very much into the background, though the periods of 
creative activity receive ample treatment. The artificial “ages and periods”, into 
which our foreign historians and, following them, our text-book writers had divided 
Indian history, find hardly any mention. The so-called division mto Hindu, Muslim 
and British periods has done more to warp Indian historical thmkmg than any other 
single idea. Nehru as a historian has his eye firmly fixed on lie common man and 
the evolution of his life m all its aspects. Thus, in dealing with the history of the 
last 150 years he is not concerned with the activities of fleeting Govemors-General, 
but mainly with the effects of British rule. 

Perhaps the unique feature of the Discovery is its insistence on India’s inter- 
national contacts all through her history. Nehru’s vision of India is primarily in an 
Asian setting, as an integral part of an Asian dvihsation, and the earher sections 
tipaltng with India and Iran, Inriia and Qiina merge naturally and without effort mto 
the later chapters leadmg with Kemal Pasha and nationalism m Asia. In feet, the 
Asian background of India’s life and civihsation and the mter-relationship of the 
different Asian cultures form a major theme in the narrative. The expansion of hidian 
culture in South-East Asia and m Sermdia, and the great contributions of Indian 
Buddhism to the life of Oima and the Far Eastern countries are to Nehru the ex- 
pressions of this mtet-relationship of Asian civilisations, and this aspect of the 
Discovery is a feet of tremendous portent m Asia’s current history. Here we see 
the spirit behmd the organisation of Asian conferences and the championship of 
Asian freedom. What took Nehru to Qiungkmg, and what led him to convene the 
historic Asian Conference of 1947, and what urges him on m his determination to 
rViatnpinn the causc of Indonesia is the truth which has found noble expression m 
some of the most inspiring passages of the Discovery. 

Ndiru makes no claim to historical research. He has proved once again that 
while research can provide historians with material, the quahties necessary to mg Ire 
history a source of mspiration, to convey to others the spirit of a nation’s story, are not 
the ones generally found in those who devote themsdves to the study of meticulous 
details of some selected incident or period. It is not the pure researdbers who have 
produced historical hteratute of high value, but men of affeirs who have themsdves 
played some part m the life of their country. Thucydides, Gibbon and Macaulay 
were not professors, or researchers who spent their hves , in hbranes and archives. 
riarptidnn was an active participant in many of the events he described, and Paine 
was a pohtical leader of eminence. In feet, to give life to history, and to convey 
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to the leadefs the spint of historical evolution, it would seem that experience of pub- 
hc affairs is in some degree essential. The material used by the historian has no doubt 
to come from what others have collected. In this matter he is hke an artist who 
knows the quahties of the pamts he uses and how to mix them, but does not himself 
produce the pamts or manufacture the canvas. Those who cnticise the Dismetj 
as merely hterary writing based on materials accumulated by others and therefore 
not “original,” forget that originahty m history is mainly m presentation, in bringmg 
known facts mto focus, and m discovering the underlymg relationships of what 
seem to be disconnected events. In this sense, the Discmty of Jvdta is a work of 
great onginahty, a history m the best sense of the word. 

To have written an mterpretation of Indian history is itself a major achieve- 
ment. To have infused into that mterpretation a spirit of mtellectual adventure, 
the thrill of entering a new world, and to have conveyed, at riie same time, a sense 
of hope and a vision of the future is more than what a mere historian could have 
done The Dtsmeij of India may, therefore, be described legitimately as an event 
m Indian history. It is the future that is of importance to Nehru. The story of 
die past j,ooo years provides the preamble : a long and sustained piece of writing 
IS the preamble he has written, but all the same a preamble. It is the future, the 
programme, that dommates. Is that not the tme view of history? No doubt, m 
the case of a avihsation, dead and buried, a narrative can be wholly of die past. But 
in the case of a hvmg nation the past, however glorious, however mspirmg, is but a 
preamble ; it is the hving present, and the future that matter. The foUowmg passage, 
perhaps one of the most beautiful m the whole book, brings out this approach to 
the past: 

“Every country and people m the East and the West has bad an individuality, 
a message, and has attempted to solve life’s problems m its own way. Greece is 
somethmg definite, superb m Its own way; so IS Iadia,soisQima,so is Iran Ancient 
India and ancient Greece were diflferent fiiom each other, and yet they were akin, just 
as ancient India and anaent Chma had kinship in thought, m spite of great diflerences 
They all had the same broad, tolerant, pagan outlook, joy in life and m the suqjrising 
beauty and infimte variety of nature, love of art, and the wisdom that comes from the 
accumulated experience of an old race. Each of them developed m accordance with 
its taaal gemus, influenced by its natural environment, and emphasised some one 
aspect of hfe more than others. This emphasis varied. The Greeks, as a race, may 
have hved more m the present, and found joy and harmony m the beauty they saw around 
them or whidi they themselves created. The Indians found this joy and harmony 
also in the present but, at die same time, their eyes were turned towards deeper know- 
ledge, and their mind s traffirirwi \fith strange quesrionmg. The Cliinese, fully avrarc 
of tliesc questions and their wisdom, avoided entanglement with them. In their 
different ways, each tried to egress the fullness and beauty of life. History has 
shown tliat India and rhina had stronger foundations and greater staying power; 
they have thus far sur^'ived, though they have been badly shaken and have greatly 
deteriorated, and the future is obscure. Old Greece, for all its brilliance, had a short 
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’jjfe; it didtiotsuivivfrexcept in its splendid adiievements, its influence on succeeding 
coltuies, and the inemoiy of that shdrt bright day of abundant life. Perhaps because 
it was too mudi engrossed’in the ptesenvtt became the past. 

“India is fat nearer in spirit and outlook to the old Greece than the nations of 
Europe ate today, although Aey call themselves children of the Hellemc spirit. We 
are apt to forget this, because we have inherited fixed concepts which prevent 
reasoned tl^n n ght. India, it is said, is-rehgious, philosophical, speculative, meta- 
physical, unconcerned with this world, and lost m dreams of the beyond and the 
hprpfl f tpr So we are told, and perhaps those who tell us so would like India to re- 
main plunged m thought and entangled in speculation, so that they might possess 
this world and the fullness thereof, unhindered by these thinkers, and take their 
joy of It. Yes, India has been all this, but also much more than this. She has known 
the innocence and insouciance of childhood, the passion and abandon of youth, 
and the tape wisdom of maturity that comes from long experience of pain and pleasure; 
and over and over again she has renewed her childhood and youth and age. The 
tremendous inertia of age and size have weighed her down, degrading custom and 
evil practice have eaten into her, many a parasite has dung to her and sucked her 
blood, but behind all this lie the strength of ages and the subconsaous wisdom of 
an anaent race. For, we are very old, and trackless centuries whisper in our ears; 
yet we have known how to regain our youth again, though the memory and dreams 
of those past ages endure with us. 

‘It is not some seact doctrine and esoteric knowledge that has kept India 
vital and going through these long ages, but a tender humanity, a varied and tolerant 
culture, and ar deep understandmg of life and its mystenous ways. Her abundant 
vitality flows out fom age to age in her magnificent hterature and art, though we 
have only a small part of this with us, and much hes hidden still or has been destroy- 
ed by nature or man’s vandalism. The Hrimurti in tiie Elephant^) caves might 
well be the many-faced statue of India herself, powerful, with compelling eyes, full 
of deep knowledge and understanding, looking down upon us. The Ajanta frescoes 
are full of a tenderness and love of beauty and life, and yet always with a suspicion 
of something deeper, something beyond.” 

Here we have the essential qualities of Nehru as a historian, his intMTiatinnalisni, 
his vision of India in a world setting, his idea of the past merging into the present 
and flowing on into an unfolded future, his command over fects, his impatience with 
all who see only good and glorious things in India’s past, his fervent tmiinnalisfn 
and his flaming hope. What more do we require in a great hisirnijifi ? 

March 7, 1949 



GREETING FROM SWEDEN 

UlLA ALM'LlNDStROlif 

When I was a young student on mj £ist visit to England, I met two Indian 
pupils at the Sandhurst military college and they became my friends. These Indian 
boys were ardently interested in the freedom of India and the fight for this freedom, 
and I remember how we spent the evenings of their vacation, sitting before the coal- 
fire and discussing the problems of India’s liberation. One of them (I hope he is 
sail alive) presented me with the two volumes of the Indian Statutory Commission’s 
Report-Survey and Recommendations— and when I returned back to Sweden I 
read them carrfully and agitated then for India’s sake among Swedish university- 
comrades with all the enthusiasm of youth. It is now ao years ago. But I haw 
never lost my interest in Indian life and India’s futuie, and m my northern country, 
though on the opposite side of the globe, the understanding of India and sympatliy 
for the Indian hberation-movement have had a good soil among the young genera- 
tions. In this connection we heard, of course, die name of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 
and we understood quite well his passion for self-government, because we ourselves 
could never think of a life without freedom. 

I thought of all that again, when I myself saw PanditNehru for the first time and 
heard him speak at the United Nations’ General Assembly in Paris last autumn, where I 
was present as one of the Swedish delegates, representing die Swedish women, and he 
spoke so fcrvendy and smcerely about ficecdom and peace. Many times before I had 
heard his sister, the Indian chief-delegate, speak, and had felt proud of her as die very 
clever woman she is. I thought— andihopelam tight— thatherpositionmthc world’s 
pohtics is not only the result of a famous brother’s appreciation of die umque political 
genius she is endowed with, but ao appreciation of women in general as co-workers 
in buildmg up a social and free state. In Sweden the women always have 

bad a relatively ftce and respected status, and it is certainly one of the causes for the 
powerful social development of my country. We are now about 30 women in the 
Swedish Pa rliame nt, and in all piofessions — except in mihtary and clerical ones — ^thcrc 
arc women just as good citizens as the men. I think that it is one of the fundamental 
conditions of creating a real democracy, as it is now the new fece India’s and Pandit 
Nchra’s great task to do. It is wonderful to fight for a liberation — 1 can imagine 
V hich fends of enthusiasm and activity it can mobilize in a people — especially in its 
youth longing for self-government and a future quite of its own But here is always 
a nsk for a felling off m this («nrhngwsm, when the laborious and practical daily work 
for creation of a new democratic society will begin — with good living-standards and 
justice for all atizens without any discrimination. Experiences from Sweden hate 
learnt me how difficult it can be to win, not the freedom but the real everyday 
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'deinoccacy £hat is to ke^ the ficeedom. I hope, however, very much that your country 
will mcceed in that, and I send my most hearty congratulations to India for having 
such men as Pandit Ndiru at the head of its government 

Mmb 10, i9/]9 




NEHRU THE WRITER 
Humatun Kabib. 

The quality of a wiiter is ultimately the quality of die man. The diet may 
escape our notice for buef penods, but m the end we are compelled to admit that 
an author must write himself into all his work. He may seek to escape from him- 
self, but after all his wanderings he must come back to the centre of his bemg He 
may try to be objective, but the objects ate what he sees. His background, diaractei 
and training are private to him, and yet they determine the texture of his public world. 
In a word, however much he may try to suppress his personality, his efforts end only 
in expressing it. 

Tins IS the inescapable law for aU artists, but some seek, though in vam, to get 
beyond it. Tbeir efforts only succeed m creating a wall between tiieir inner tliought 
and Its outward expression. The result is lack of clarity, wluch, in the end, is always 
a maniiestation of lack of sincerity. Sometimes, society forces such dissimulation 
on weak artists. Their work suffers from a loss of energy due to the incessant con- 
flict between an inner urge and the outer restramt imposed on it. 

The essential fret about Nehru as a writer is that he has never recognized such 
a barner. His outstandmg characteristic as a man and hence as a writer is his utter 
smccrity. His expression is, therefore, transparent to his thought. For him, to think 
IS to feel and to feel is to act Such swiftness of response puzzles and at times irir- 
tates slower minds. Baffled by his sharpness of reaction, some call him short-tem- 
pered, otliers imperious. They fail to see that it is neither short temper nor imperious- 
ness, but a manifestation of (he artist m him. With the artist, expeaence and expres- 
sion are simultaneous. To conceive is to concretize. 

Sincerity brings with it directness and strength. These are the quahaes which 
characterize almost all Nehru’s watings. There is a force and simplicity in lus work 
wluch at first attracts and then retains tiie reader’s admiraaon. It also indicates 
that tlierc is no inner conflict or division in his mind. Wliether it be an object of 
nature or an experience of man, it evokes in him a response charged widi die full 
strcngdi of his personahty. Mountams attract him, sunsets haunt his memory, 
beautiful words and acts enridi his life. He wates about them all with a dehcacy 
and power tiiat arc the measure of the exquisite nature of his sensibihty. 

Sinccaiy makes for integration of personahty. One finds a curious evidence 
of tlus in Nehru’s life liistory. Lnpasonment is always a test of diaractcr, not so 
much for die phj'sical suffering it mvolvcs as for die strain it imposes upon a man’s 
hilancc of mind. Shut off from normal activiucs and denied the opportunity of 
meeting his fellows, a man is thrown back upon the resources of his own character 
smd Will Forced inactivity imposes a tcmblc strain, which is directly proportionate 
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to tlie'-vitality and ena^ of the man. This es^kins why so many political Ip ^fler s 
sufei a bteakdown of health, -if not of spitit, while in jail. Nditu, however, has 
gone through his prison life almost unscathed. This vm possible only because 
of the integration of imagination and will in bis personality. "When the will had no 
oudet in movement and deed, imagination made the life of diought and emotion 
eqoally real to him. 

It is again imagination which brought Nehru into politics. Artists have been 
attracted to it through indignation or sympathy. In the common man inttignatinn 
against existing wrongs is dulled with the passage of time. The artist knows no 
such respite. Time and the growth of experience increase tihe intensity of his fedings, 
till they will no longer let him rest in die world of his imagination. Sympathy with 
suffei^ leads to die same result. He can no longer remain in the shell of his per- 
sonality, but must, whether he likes it or not, match out to take his place on the batde 
front. The artist in him, however, cannot be suppressed. His struggles show 
an imaginative quality that distinguishes him from the primarily practical man. 
The man of afiaits may compromise with misery and inequity, but not so the artist 
in public life. 

The dif^ce between the imaginative and the practical approach to politics 
is seen even in the distribution of sympathy of the two types. The practical man 
is concerned only with what immediately concerns him. This is a characteristic 
he shares with the average man. Everywhere, and mote especially in Tndia^ he is 
burdenedwi&theweightofhisowncatesand sorrows. After meeting the demands 
of his own life, he has htdc energy left to enter into the sorrows and joys of others 
He can at best feel a passing sympathy for the sufferings of men and women he hi« 
not seen. With an artist it is diferent. The sorrows of imagination are as vivid 
as the sorro^ experienced in one’s own person. He reacts to them as sliarplv as 
to the suffemg he diteedy sees. It is the artist’s sensitiveness to suffering and pain 
mjes Nehru respond to reports of human misery with an intensity that often 

baffles hs co^tiymen They try to find an explanation by kbelling him an inter- 

nationakt. The simple truth, however, is that his approach to all problems of sufier- 
mg IS that of a humanist. 


^ J KnaOTOos distingoishes aD Ndm’s poMol acts aid atetances 

as^ ^«P“7oM7shyaiidsclf<cnttcd,aDdja,byacraotisIawof 

WAolo^ compensation fliey Itmi ft, display that thon^ and emotions befbm 

^ ** 
t^om to the stn^ of the ontet ttodd. In some tate cases, howsec d,e 

Ihqrseektoenmt 

the ^ of pubhc hfe and change the endionment which provokes them. The 

srost IS to ^ m the pohdcal dghnn, but even in the midst of strife and sttnnde 
the mantle of the ^tchngs to him. Hstoiy has mtely bronght npon the Sa 

a more perfect specimen of the artist in public life than Nehru. 

Aaite SESthetic sensibihty and a broad interest in the affairs of man have been 
dehately balanced in aU Nehru’s writings. His eariiest work, Letters from A Father 
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to bis Daughter, is ostensibly a story of the formation and growtih of die “world. The 
accounts of geology and biology are, howevei, interspersed -with touches of personal 
feeling. The large movement of planetary life becomes m lus hands something 
immediately related to our personal hopes and feats. The sorrows and )oys of our 
life become in iheir turn integrated in die larger life of die universe and aitam a per- 
manence beyond the mutations of time. The oscillation between the reactions of 
the mdividual and the processes of the umvetse never ends. This is fiitdier evidence, 
if evidence be necessary, of the integration of personahty which is the source of 
Nehru’s abounding vitahty 

Glimpses of Wmld Histoij and, its sequel, Dtseevety of hdia show the same 
concern widi the individual and die world. Glimpses of Wot Id Histoij paints the 
affairs of man on a broad canvas. The strokes are firm and sweeping. Ihe pageant 
of ages hves before our eyes in a few bold touches. The writer himself is, however, 
always there, and the panorama of the world is bis panorama. Not only so, but 
with a iia.veii^ot is disarming, Nehru stops m ihe midst of the most exciting of 
human adventures to tell us of his personal feehngs, or, perhaps, of the blossommg of 
a single dower in the courtyard of his ]ail. All art is, in a sense, abstraction: it is 
reahty mirrored in the frame of a personality. In Nehru’s wntmgs, an additional frame 
IS often supphed by die hmitations of his prison life. The rmrror, however, is 
always the untarnished personahty of an artist, whose spirit confinement cannot 
quell. 

Tlus quahty of fusing the personal with the universal is evident also in his 
Discovetj of India. The work is m fact as much a discovery of Nehru as a discovery 
of India. There is of course no contradiction between the two. The life of every 
individual is a focus m which the life of the entire umverse is refiected. In the case 
of the ordinary man, this perception is unconsaous and blmd. With an artist the 
perception is a consaous endeavour that gives meaning and purpose to all lus work. 
T. S. Elhot has pomied out that any genuine work of art is not only mfiucnced by 
all previous works of art, but in its own turn modifies them. The temporal law 
where effect succeeds cause thus seems to be violated m the world of art. Redecuon 
will show diat the paradox in Elhot’s statement is only apparent. The work of art 
has Its bemg in the mind of man Our experience of a new work of art is conditioned 
by all that we liave experienced before. Once experienced, it however becomes 
an clement in our bemg, and must mduence our feehng for even old values Per- 
ception of a new work of art, therefore, alters our appreciation of all previous works 
of art Neliru’s Dtscovety of India, tlierefore, discovers at the same time die fescinating 
world of experience that is Ndiru This also explains why the book has had such 
immediate and umversal appeal. 

It IS, howcTCr, his Autobiograpl^' that marks Nehru’s highest achievement in the 
field of letters. At once lyrical and epi(^ it displays his manifold qualities as a writer 
and a man. The story of his own life is fused in the sior)' of the nation and its struggle 
for freedom and hberty. The poignanc}* of tlie birth-pangs of a nation is matched 
h} the poignancy of personal sorrow that broods over its pages. Sincerity, directness 
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add vigour ate in evidence on every page. But, what is more, there is a delicacy 
of feeling that verges on the limits of Ae ineflable. His handling of masses of facts 
has never been surer, nor his judgment of men and issues more objective. And 
yet the whole work is instinct with a seardiing of the spirit and a sense of quest. 
It is this spirit of questing which marb the artist from the prophet, priest or king. 

As a story of India’s national strug^e, the Autobioffapbj is imsurpassed; as 
a sympathetic study into the characters of some of the men and women who shaped 
Inia’s destiny in those feteful days, it has no equal. The character of his father. 
Pandit Motilal Nehru, dominates ^e whole account, so that the son’s At/tobiogrif^ 
is at the same time die biography of the fether. The massive intellect and mas- 
culinity of the father is, without set purpose or conscious endeavour, rnnrfq-jtpd 
to the eager and emotional quality of die son. A feeling for the of life is 
matched by the sense of impending events and a deep insight into the motives of man. 
Ndiru’s feeling for Gandhiji is known all over the world, but in his Ajitobh^ap^ 
Nehru has put even the Mahatma under the microscope. His analysis of his relations 
with the Mahatma is one of the most illuminating psychological studies that we find 
in modem political literature. 


The power of searching analysis into the mind of man tends to make an author 
introspective. The feeling for the broad movements of histoiy encourages, on 
the other hand, an attitude of objectivity. It is only a combination of the two that 
makes a truly great writer. The evidence of that combination in his Autobiogn^bj 
makes us at times regret that in gaining a great political leader India has perhaps 
lost a writer who could have been greater still. 

Greatness in my sphere has in it an element of paradox. It is the combination 
of contraries that gives richness and complexity to genius. It is, therefore, not sur- 
prising that the sweep of Nehru s vision should be ht up by occasions of exquisite 
beauty. His sensitivmess to the change of seasons and the variations in hght and 
co 01^ rep joy in the sport of diminu tive life, his awareness of the moods of 
ev^g and bespeak the lyric temper of his mind. The sensitive, winged 

vltd words in which he has feshioned the record of his impressions proclaim an 
artist of rate quahty. ^ 
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flaming words bung cheer to depressed minds. His voice rings through tlic 
darkness and brings a ray of hope to those who are in despair. His exquisite ex- 
pression of tlic fleeting and evanescent feelings of the heart evokes a response in 
all sensitive minds. His passionate insistence on ]udgmg things rationally gives 
to his writing a quahty of understanding chauty. 

The transience of time and the inevitability of decay fill us with a sense of the 
tragedy of all being. No sensitive soul can escape tliat feehng, but the heroic spirit 
seeks to transcend sorrow and despair by its insistence on tlie dignity of man The 
great writer is he who has walked m the valley of the shadow of death but never 
forgotten the shinmg peaks that he beyond. Nehru mvokes m us an awaieness of 
values that demand the quahties of fortitude, courage and endurance m die face of 
suflermg and death His wutings and his acts aie full of this sense of human dignity. 
It IS his reverence for man that makes him not only a champion but also a bard of 
oppressed humamty. 

March 17, 1949 



NEHRU AND THE MIDDLE WAY 
Stuart Chase 

In iQji I ^te a book caUed A Deal, before Mr. Roosevelt employed 
die term. I said in the book that there were three economic roads which man^d 

ffliehttakeinlheyeatsahead:theroadtotheleft;theroadtothe rightjand ^e middle 

toad I said that I hoped America, then struggling m an apparently bottomless 
depression, would take the last, for if she followed either of the others her democraiy 

*^^^Now°in 1949, eighteen years later, this still seems the choice. Ivir. Roosevelt 
didtaketheffliddleroad-aadMr.Tromaais pressing along it as best he can. Marquis 
Childs, in a famous book, showed how Sweden has been successfully following this 
path for many years, and it has brought her the highest standard of living in Europe. 
Britain has followed it in a general way, and Australia and New Zealand. 

But Mussolini and Hitler led Italy and Germany down the road to the right, 
where they met Japan and her war-lords. Meanwhile Russia, starting with Lenin 
m 1918, has gone fat along the toad to the left. Other nations are now joining her— 
thoi^ not always willingly. 

The military defeat of the fasast states in World War II seemed to narrow 
the choice to the left and the middle. But reactionanes are still waiting hopefully, 
and we must not forget Franco in Spain and Peton in Argentina, nor must we forget 
General DeGaulle. The toad to the right has not unfortunately been permanently 
abandoned. 

It IS perhaps too early to predict with any confidence which way mankind will 
go during the test of the twentieth century. But for those of us who support the 
middle way, it is most encouraging to note the rise of a new champion in Asia. Ihe 
whole world, indeed, has its eyes on Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, the first Prime Minister 
of Free India. The woild knows that the pattran set in Asia may be more important 
than the pattern of Europe, or of the Americas. More than half mankind live there 

The three roads stffl branch before us, but it is heart ening to know that Prime 
Mmister Nehru has elected to follow, as &r as he is able, the middle way. He may 
prove to be the force which swings the whole worid in that dim cti nii. It is the only 
direction which can take us, all two bilhon of us, to that One World that men of 
good will ate dreaming about and working for. It is tiie only toad where tolerance 
and understanding can rise superior to prejudice and dogma. Prejudice, intolerance 
and dogma are poor foundations on which to build a worid government. 

Why dream about One World, cries the sceptic, don’t youbaow it is impossible.^ 
But he ghosts of Hiroshima will not lie still in heir graves. They haunt he air 
wherever men breahe. Ihey say we must find he road to One World, and that 
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there is not much time They say -vro are now in the fifth year of tlie atomic age, 
and we must hurry. 

What IS the middle road? The countries west of die iron curtam arc beginning 
to give it a new name, "The Third Force.” What are die major cliaractcrisiics of 
this force or this road? I will try to give a prehminary definition. It is shaped by 
one brought up in the culture of die West. Students from anodicr culture might 
shape It somewhat differendy, but I think we would agree on die mam outlines. 

A society which travels along the middle way will seek to preserve: 

I. A strong government, prepared to act swifdy in emergenacs. 

z But a government responsible so far as possible to the people. The people 
shall appoint it, and if they do not like it, the people shall depose it, by 
proper consdtutional methods. 

3 Certam freedoms must be guaranteed as well as free elections. They 
include freedom to choose one’s job, freedom to choose one’s goods, ficc 
speech, free press, freedom of worship, freedom of person and free trial. 
If one or more of these freedoms are not in the culture, the society will 
seek to brmg them in. 

4. The soaety will follow the general prmdple of “men first, money and 

property second”; its primary care being die well-bemg, security and happi- 
ness of Its members— all of them The term now used for this is the "wel- 

fare state.” Such a state docs not revde the rich, it only holds firmly to 
the idea that the rich must not block' the furthermg of adequate economic 
security to all. Such a state welcomes and protects private businessmen, 
so long as they are produemg goods'and services the pubhc needs, at prices 
the public can afford to pay. Sweden is an excellent c.xam.ple. 

5. The middle road society is a pragmatic society in the economic sense. It 
beheves in doing somethmg about services or institutions wluch arc break- 
ing down, but does not believe in changmg institutions suddenly for ideo- 
logical reasons. It does not believe in hurting and pciplexing people 
for ideological reasons. Such a soaety will not hesitate to nationalize 
an cssentid industry wliich private capital can no longer operate, but it 
does not nationalize industncs purely for the sake of nationalizing tJiem. 
Tlie question is not "what did Marx say to do?”, but rather "what shall 
we do about these coal mines?”, or *Vhat shall we do about these sick 
cluldren without proper medical care?” 

6. Finally, the soaety which fallows die middle way respects scientists and 
the scientific method It would ne\'er be guilty of the purges of saentists 
vhich the Russian got’cmmcnt has recently carried out in 1948 It is well 
aware that the sacnofic method apphed to the study of human relations ma) 
be the last, best hope to keep the atomic age from running amuci: Further- 
more, the culture concept, as developed by the anthropologists, is perhaps 
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the mightiest lever eyer devised for enabling the different peoples of the 
world to understand one another, and work together for One World. 

ThiSj or something like it, is the middle road. It is a broad load, a good road. 
I hope that Jawaharlal Nehru can contmue to lead us along this road. With- 
out leaders we shall be lost. And we must have strong, wise leaders, able to hold 
their own against those men on horseback who flourish their swords, and call so 
loudly on the right and on the left. 

March 15, 1949 




SYMBOL OF PEACE AND PROGRESS 
Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah 

Pandit Nehm’s achievement consists in the integration of die Indian struggle 
for independence into a united and successful upsurge against foicign domination. 
The Eidian National Movement has evolved through defimte stages of an incicas- 
lag measure of concretisation of its economic and pohtical programme, as well as 
of increase m its volume. Pandit Nehru has contributed in a distinct and prominent 
ivay to the shaping of such programmes. Before and after he strode into the Indian 
political arena, people in many parts of the country vere fighting local freedom battles 
winch were operationally unrdated to the broad national movement in the countrj', 
for instance, in some of the States, or die N AV. F. P. It is his dynamic personality 
which is responsible for rhannehamg all these streams into a stormy torrent which 
sv'cpt arvay a mighty empire. 

To start with, the national movement was confined to die so-called British 
India. The great mass of humanity inliabitmg Indian India had yet not been awa- 
kened to sufficient militancy to be able to play an effective role in the liberation of 
die country. The people in the States continued to groan under the vi’Ciglit of sla- 
very. The Princely Order was the greatest ally of the British in Indio. No struggle 
against alien rule could succeed widiout the reduction of this stronghold of Im- 
perialism. Widi a profound insight into the future. Pandit Nehru was among the 
first to rcahse that to achieve national ideals it was essential to organise the State’s 
people, to weld the rising, isolated movements in the States into one political frame- 
woik, on one platform and a umted programme of action. 

Such an orgamsadon had necessauly got to be separated from the Indian 
National Congress, because die pioblcms facmg the people in the States were 
different in many respects from the problems of the people in British India. The 
conditions prevalent in die States were different — Panditjl had the opportunity of 
c\pcricncmg them when he was arbitrarily detained by die Nabha State authorities. 
The situation there was complicated by die fret diat the fight against foreign rule 
involved die priority of Iiquidatmg unhampered die autocratic power wielded by 
die princes. Hence, die need for States People’s Conference whicli was to lead the 
atPek against die Prmccly Order. P.andit}i was the guiding source of inspiration 
in forging the States People’s Conference. 

In our own State, the expression of grievances on the part of the people was 
confined to presenting of appeals to die Pnnee before ipaj. The )car 1925, for 
the fijst time in histor}% saw the people involved in ."n orgi’nised political campaign: 
thi Snit-ovncd Silk Factor}' workers struck work denroding more education and 
h».tur wages. However, the large mass ol people reimintd unmoved Bj 195 tj 
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fliE untest h2d become universal. The 'causes operating were the same as those 
which culminated in the Qvil Disobedience Movement in India. The peasant could 
lio longer tolerate the gruelling conditions of poverty and starvation; there was mass 
undnploymmt in .the country. The only solution was the abolition of the old order. 
The whole of the State was shaken by a colossal political earthquake. The tiller 
demanded his right to the fruit of his labour; the right to employment and the tight 
to a popular share in the administration were insisted upon. 

One of the weaknesses of the movement was that it was isolated. There were 
people who slandered it as being communal in import and purpose. It goes to the 
undying credit of Pandit Nehru that he stood up to defend the movement against 
slanders. He characterised it as an expression of the progressive will of the Kash- 
miris to throw away the yoke of autocracy and foreign rule. It is he who was res- 
ponsible for ushering in our movement into the fold of States People's Conference. 

likewise the rah of Pandit Nehru with regard to the freedom movement of 
the Pathans is significant. Living on a strategically the most important and the 
most vulnerable of India’s frontiers, the Pathans have ever refused to submit to any 
of India’s conquerors, from Alexander to the British. The British tried to rule tiiem 
through ruthless use of force, by bribery, and by fiamenting mutual fends. The 
Khan brothers united die Pathans as one people, and led them against the common 
enemy, sufieting untold hardships and sacrifices. In their bitter struggle what they 
needed most was allies. People who were posing as the guardians of the claims 
of Mussalmans of India refused to show them any quarter. Pandit Nehru embraced 
them with welcoming arms and was instrumental in getting the YhtiM Kbidmaiger^ 
linked up with Indian National Congress. 

Pandit Ndim has been a fighter not only for national freedom. His acti- 
vities have had a vaster canvas. He has all along fought for die liberation of all the 
oppressed peoples of the world. Endowed with a historical perspective, he knew 
that national freedom and international progress are interiinked. There are two 
contending camps in the worid— the camp of progress and the camp of reaction, 
the camp of democracy and the camp of tyranny. Llie victory of freedom and demo- 
cracy depends on unity within the camp of progress. Any reverse to progress in 
one country would result in a weakening of its forces in others. That explains why 
his heart wept when the Naris trampled under the beautiful squares of Vienna; that 
is why he was so keenly mterested in the issue of the Spanish Qvil War. His sup- 
port for the Arabs of Palestine was unstinted. His one recent concern is the Dutch 
aggression against Indonesian freedom. The loudest in protest against injus- 
tice and tymnny, he is the Shelly of our times, widi the added capacity of being able 
to translate his ideals into action. 

This corr^arison is not unfek to Shelley, for Panditji is a poet at heart. Pos- 
sessed of a refined sensibility and a catholic intdlec^ he has aU the ingredients in 
his personality which constitute a poet. The urgent problems of poverty and 


^ Servants of goiJ, the name given to die followers of Khan Abdul Ghafer Khan. (£dr.) • 
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jgQOionce of his people forced him to dedicate Ins entire faculties and energy to the 
stress and storm of pohtics. But whenem he could get opportunities to recollect 
emotion in tranquillity i e., in the cloistered sohtude of a prison cell, he poured forth 
lyrics in prose, whidi his writings are. 

I have known Panditp intimately since over a decade now. He has been 
to me not only a comrade-in-arms, but also a friend, philosopher and guide. He 
has always regarded me ’with deep affection, and Ins love has flown abundantly to 
tlie people of Jammu and Kashmir to whose rescue he always came in moments of 
crisis. During “Quit Kashmir” days, when we were engaged in a last ditch battle 
against autocracy, he arrived post-haste m Kashmir and did all he could to stcei 
us successfully thiough dunng a sorely trying period 

Pandit Neliru rose to magnificent heights of personahty during the communal 
disturbance in die Punjab and Delhi. Ih a frenzied world, when man had ceased 
to be human, when civflisation was carried to tlie primitive period, 'when ciimchad 
ceased to be a crime, when killing and rape were regarded as patriotic acts, Nehru, 
along with Gandhiji, stood firm as a rock in a turbulent ocean, emanating the light 
of love, peace and fellow-feeling. And it is his stand tliat has finally been vindicated. 
He has been able to establish that the path of progress lies an the Election of com- 
munal concord, towards the setting up of a non-communal, secular State. 

In tlic world today, torn as it is by bitter strife, Pandit Nehru emerges as a 
glorious symbol of peace and progress. There arc forces which arc driving the 
world in the direction of a devastating conflagration, although it has not yet recover- 
ed from tire ravages of the last great war. The forces of aggression arc polarising 
in t\co camps, a clash between which will mean the destruction of mankind A 
race for armament has already started, and we know from p-ast experience where 
this race leads to. The need of die moment is the marshalhng of all forces of peace, 
to abohsh war as a method of international arbitration. The single biggest factor 
which can turn the balance in favour of peace is Rindit Nehru. 

Apul 6, 1949 



M)IA’S LIAN OF DESTINY 
R. G. CkvEii 

The histoiy of leadetsfaip has been magnificently enriched by the life 
of Pandit Ja-waharial Nehin. Upon no leader has fete ever placed heavier burdens 
or greater responsibilities, and India \ras fortunate, indeed, that at her great moment 
in histoiy, she should have had ready— trained and tested in her long struggle for 
&eedom and independence— such a great Indian as Pandit Ndiru to become the 
first Prime hlinister of Free India. Not only vras India fortunate, but free men 
throughout the -vorld should rejoice that at the head of a new, ficee India, there stands 
today a man who has devoted his life to the greatest cause of all— the freedom of 
die human spirit 

Unquestionably, there is coming into being a new age in Asia, and eveiydiiog 
points to the fact timt it is largely In^ which will shape ihe destiny of that age. If 
feat is tme— as I think it is— then India’s leader at the dawn of her new life is a vitally 
important person whose influence will be felt not only by millions in India, but by 
many more outside her borders. 

It has always seemed to me that Kipling’s 

“East is East and West is West, 

And never the twain shall meed’ 

has never been true, and must never, under any circumstances, be allowed to be- 
come a justified truth; actually, East and West have been (meeting and mingling since 
the dawn of recorded history. 

The very foundations of our Western civilization reached us feom the Orient, 
and the eariy history of human trade shows that India, pardcularly, was advanced 
in industry, and exported her technical and artistic products all over the world long 
before we of the West had devdoped any industrialization worthy of mention. 

But, the West can claim its share of pride in New India’s leader. It was in 
a Western school and Univetsiiy that he received some of the preparation for his 
great responsibiliti«, and it is most fortunate that this should have been so. 

Once more, it proves Kipling to have been wrong. In the personality of the 
man who is Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, there mangles the teachings of the Vedas— 
which he has beautifully described as 

“the unfolding of the human mind in the 
earliest stages of thought’ — 

and the democratic ideals of the West. 

All this we know through his two remarkable books, both written m prison: 
Tm-erd Freedom and The Distoveiy of hdta. 
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I have never ceased to marvel at these books, or humbly to revere the great- 
ness of this man, who, without a hbrary, without all the usual— and for lesser mor- 
tals— indispensable appurtenances of scholarship, could sit m a bare and lonely* 
prison cell and produce these masterpieces of literature— in my language, not his— 
both written widi a command of words and graaousness of style which few of us, 
whose Mother tongue is Enghsh, could ever hope to attam. 

It is an mestimable piece of good fortune that, in view of India’s Asian posi- 
tion, tlie first Prime Mmister of a free India should be a man of such wide outlook 
and knowledge. Every day it becomes more obvious tliat no nation can stand alone 
and that, mote than ever, the hope for world peace hes m the cfTcctive co-opcr.tiion 
of tlic nations in a collective security organization. 

Never before has the aftermath and economic dislocation of wai been so wide- 
spread and so terrible m its effect as following World Wat H. 

At San Fransasco, in 1945, die Nations met in a spmt of great optimism; world 
co-opctation seemed really possible and the war-tom peoples of the many Nations 
whi^ assembled there felt that at last the serious problems which die war had created 
could be solved by sane people workmg amicably together m a sane world. Alas, 
we were wrong once againl Mankind as a whole has proved to be anything but 
sane and rational. After frustrating attempts to solve our problems by compre- 
hensive, world-wide co-operation, we have had to admit fiilurc and to see out efforts 
end m a division of the world mto two opposmg ideologies, each fighting for supre- 
matty. 

In place of a teal world co-operation for die betterment of die lot of man- 
kind, we have been compelled to accept the compromise of Regional Co-opctation. 
Wc have die Adantic Pact; a Mediterranean Pact is being discussed, and die makings 
of a Far Eastern Pact arc already discernible. Wliat we must constandy gmard against 
is the danger that diese Regional Pacts might degenerate mto powerful groupmgs, 
widi ends odiet tiian those expressed m die Charter of the United Nations. 

Always, we must keep before us the great ideal of human freedom and the 
sanctity of die human spint and personahty. 

Having spent some mnty years of my life m the Far East, I am deeply cons- 
scious of die fact that wc who live m the Western Hemisphere ate a mmonty on 
dus earth and, ultimately, the ptcsenution of human freedom and the full and world- 
wide development of Human Rights will largely depend on the forms of Go\ein- 
ment whidi are evolved for the milli ons of Asia, and upon die type of political edu- 
cation tiicy receive. 

P.andit Neliru, amidst the background of cliaos wliicli World War II left in 
Asia, has made a momentous start towards stabihty in India and die promotion of 
Rcpionrl Unity m Southern Asia; to him must go the credit for laying there first 
found'’uons of stabihty and unity 

’Hiis great Indian — ^who could wntc outstandmg books requinng prodigious 
feats of lutmorj , whilst incarcerated in prison — has demonstrated a cilibrc of juucs- 
ni'-nship vhich might well fashion die future course of world history. 

5 
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- _ The emeigecce of Southem Asia fioin its long period of control by W^tem 
po^rs, and the rising tide of sdf-goverament nov: so strongly coining in, could 
easily mould this into one resembling riie Balkans, a troublesome sore spot and 
^-biee^ng' ground for generations in Europe. Feuds just as bitter as tihe \rat- 
creating feuds of the BaOans could devdop between the independent new states 
of Southern Asia;- India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Burma, and those inevitably to become 
new independent states; Ihdo-ChiDa, Indonesia and Malaya. 

But to us of the "^est who watch Asia anxiously, it seems that Pandit Nehru 
is acutely aware of riiese dangers, and riiat the “Asian Conference” which he brought 
into being was not only his answer to our fears, but also the beginning of what we 
all hope will prove to be he foundation of a system of Far Eastern regional secu- 
rity, stabili^ and goodwill. 

But many of us in the West ate concerned; we hear troubled whispers j&om 
our Indian friends; their great leader worb too hard they tell us, and th^ feat for 
his health. They watch with apprehension whilst he puts upon hitncpif super- 
human burdens which must tax his strength and might even shorten his life. Their 

feats become out fears, because it seems to us that the real work of this rematbble 
man has only just begun. 

It would not be possible for me, a Westerner, to Hst even a fiaction of the tasks 
w ce him, but three seem to stand out as being of paramount importance: 

To raise the standard of living of the Indian people and to end the desperate 
which has for too long been the patiently accepted lot of all too many of 


To build around Ihdia a system of regional security, which will safeguard 
pMpk^ ^ ^ 

and ^ better understanding 

^ advantage 

of bo& anci in the interests of world unity and lasting peace. 

thetr ^ed together, and perhaps 

of Free India. In mr own ^ jelcome and listen to die first Prime hlinister 

ktion mi^t not nrovide C^da, our twelve millions of scattered popu- 

“ oppottodly «»H be 

is so ^ ‘■'“S' '**«=“ "d W«t ^cb 

bcrself sudi politic’ “ bet own way and to derclop widun 

ranoaicand mdnanal detelopmen, otdieconnay. the can 
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pcriiaps repay some of the debt it owes fot tbc philosophical, mathcmaucal and 
otlier ideas it obtained from India centuries ago. Across the bndge which must 
be built between East and West, this anaent exchange must conupuc. 

One of the most disastrous consequences of World War 11 has been ilic dis- 
ruption of world trade and the resulting confusion betu'cen world currencies. But 
if we can once create a real desire for incieased tiade betu'cen die East and die North 
American Continent, I am sure that dicse difficulties— insuperable as they might 
now seem to be— can be oveicomc, and that a friendly and mutually advantageous 
exchange of goods and service can be brought into bemg. 

There aie thousands of Nordi Americans— democratic citizens of die United 
Stales and of Canada— who would be delighted to know diat a start had been 
made, even a small start, toward providing the Indian peasant with more modem 
agricultural tools and thus relieve him of some of die back-breakmg physical labour, 
whidi destroys his healdi, cuts down his span of life and likewise that of his family. 

There ate, I believe, millions of North Americans who would be sympathetic 
to measures of aid m assistmg the Government of India to raise the standards of 
livmg of the Indian people. But, first, they must be given an understanding of 
Indian problems of whicli, today, they have no knowledge at all, and without such 
knowledge dicre can be no real understanding. 

A visit by Pandit Nehru to North America would qmcken interest in India 
and her people, and v'ould do more than anyilung else I can thmk of to help cstabhsh 
understanding. 

But It is not alone of material well-bemg diat I am dunking, important diough 
diat is to India’s poor; but, as I have said elsewhere in diis article, which I have been 
given die great privilege of writing, our paramount concern must be the prcscn'ation 
of the sanctity of human personality and the freedom of the human soul. 

From die dcpdis of his knowledge of Eastern and Western philosophy, the 
First Prime Minister of a free India has a %ital contribution to make to die mutual 
problem of making freedom secure. 

India is, indeed, fortumiic in her great leader who, let us hope, will find time 
and strength to assist in building diat bridge over which East and West will meet 
and understand eadi odicr better.^ 

April I, 1545 

* While this Volume veis in the press, Pjndit Nihru’s visit to North Amcric’ v is aanounc- 
to ui.e place n October-November 1949 (Sfr) 
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■;^e \potild into the interiot of a 100m thtongh a window, catch a few ttansitoiy flashes 
and then pass on. The real man within remains hidden, nnknown to us. To know 
an individual one has to know his human side: read the unspoken thoughts, gauge 
the hidden depths of emotions, mark the trembling dreams stir into life, trace the 
lines of unguarded movements, see him in the common tralks of life. It is this back- 
ground that reveals the real man, not the resplendent canopy of leadership. 

Pandit Nehru’s contribution to politics has naturally to be analysed in the Tntlwn 
context in which his ideologies were evolved. He had acquired a scientific ap- 
proach to problems and the habit of predse analysis— two very essential and re&esh- 
ing qualities that he brought to current Indian thought. The overall humanism 
of Gandhiji he could streamline; chisel the colossus (rf the Gandhian mmintain to 
sharper contours. To the sophisticated youth of this atomic century he interpreted 
in their lingo the chaste crystalline thought-forms of his leader. He translated into 
scientific terms the very original Gandhian terminology whidi has no dictionary 
yet for precise defining. The dynamics beiiind conventional terms such as “truth” 
and Raisrajya in the Gandhian context, might have been lost, if he had not made 
them as synonymous with human integrity and a new social order. 

Pandit Jawaharlal’s advent into Indian politics marK a new epoch, even 
as Gandhiji’s entry marks a new era. The new social philosophy which Gmdhiji 
poured into the Indian political goblet, Nehru flavoured with a spicy tang. 
Undoubtedly the two peisonahries complemented each other. The Gandhian 
context could be given the modem socialfet form. If today one tra c e s the beginning 
of a happy blending of some of the principles or truths (as Gandhiji preferred to 
call them) that Gandhiji preached and something of the Marxian precepts in the 
devdoping Mdian Soaahst ideology, it is due in no mean measure to Nehru’s im- 
pact on Indian political thought. A discerning acceptance of new ideas, together 
with a keen awweness of rcaUties, made him rise above a blind succumbing to-any 
personahty or ideology. His vision could grasp the dynamics in the Gandhian 
context, so pecuhariy suited not only to the Indian scene but to aU the colonial strug- 
gles, mj to aU struggling humanity. The element of ideaUsm, the emphasis on re- 
cognised standards of conduct, the need for the purity of the means to be adopted 
in achiev^ an objective, which find today an important place in the Socialist move- 
mmt in India, we a proof of this happy combination, and make a valuable contri- 
bution to the picture of a new sodal order. The world owes much of this orien- 

^ l'«s with some of the precious old wine, to 

Pandit Nehm. ’ 

orapta fc cffltB of tilt mw wrald te is 
mtrffcMmggJe of ita subject peopks. Not only Am but the oppussed aJ 
4 = exploited eveiTThecc. in n sense. looi to him for die miristtve in Lildng ont 
Z CT codes of public conduct and international teto- 

J consideBhle 

i^ttance, fo Ma n a «t and powtful countty. 

'“Indiip to mote than that, to die conciete shape he gave to Gandhiji’s 
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universal humanitarianism. His identifying India with the people of Ethiopia when 
that country was invaded; his support of die Medical Mission 10 China, .muI the bm 
on Japanese goods when China became the victim of Japanese aggrcs'sion, hi^ cim- 
paigmng for the Spanish Repubhean cause, and lus personal visit to that countrj 
m die dark days of its civil war, had made him a symbol of the larger huiirn urge 
for freedom diat overleaps narrow boundaries. It w'as, therefore, incvitiiblc that 
he should instmctively take up die challenge of imperialism when Indoncsi.1 w.is 
invaded afresh by the Dutch India alone was in the posiaon to do dm, and, tlwnks 
to the leadership she has evolved, the clarion call given by Pandit Nehru found a 
spontaneous response m every country of Asia. “We look to him not bcc.ausc he 
IS the Prime Rlinister of India, but because we have confidence he will give the right 
lead”, said the Asian leaders as dtey wended their way to Delhi to attend the Con- 
fcicncc on Indonesia that he had summoned. 

His is not a meteoric glory; he did not wm lus laurels on the smooth floor of 
the Legislature, nor make his mark reclining amongst the soft cushions of ylnjad 
Wmati. He IS die tried soldier, who hteially carues batde scars on lus body. He 
has had lus bapdsm of the htbi, mitiation mto die rimal of wcanng iron manacles 
on die wrist, repeated retreats behind pnson cloisters. Perhaps few among the 
leaders have been Uicd m so scadet and fiery a flame as he has been. He has 
.sometimes humorously iciiiarkcd when people in an intriguing tone have asked 
him if he was ically at school with die Prince of Wales, diat perhaps he owed some 
of his» populanty to this legend. But what matters to diosc diousands of a'lllagcrs 
who flock to see lum, keeping a weary vigil through a freezing night on station plat- 
forms, if only to catch a glimpse of the train which carries him— for, most often 
they see notlung more than the blindmg orange glare of the engine light, or the va- 
nishing red flare of the rear carnage. No, they honour and love lum bcc.ausc ihcj 
hope they have a fuend m lum; one, who will feel and sufler with them; gauge the 
darkness of their distress, quicken at the terror of dicir empty lives. 

50, jp 4 f) 




SEVERAL DISTINCT LIVES 


Iqbal Singh 


The limits of &e human peisooality ate not only physical: Aey ate also psycho- 
logical, spiritual and historical. It is easy to recognise and accept physical knits. 
It is much mote dfficult to recognise and aa^pt the othet, subtlet, yet no less bind- 
ing, no less compulsive, limits. It is much mote dfficult because the Universe in 
vriiicfa we like to Ike, iu which we imagine we actually do live, is an egocentric Uni- 
verse. And, as such, there is no illusion so- universal, so deep-rooted, as the illusion 
of the human ego regarding its own limidessness, its infinitadp; no illusion which 
is so infectious, so easily transferable. We diink of our own egoes as wdl as diose 
of others to whom we are attached, or whom we admire, as having signi- 

ficance. This in its turn serves as the martrix of a whole series of oflier 
ncoessaiy no doubt to sustain human self-confidence in the face of an overwhelming, 
always indifierent, often alien Universe beyond man, but which dis-orientate our 
oudook and destroy the sense of proportion essential to objective understanding. 
For to such an understanding the most manifest aspect of human personality is the 
strictly limited character of its significance in time and in space. The limits may 
be variable; they are variable; but they arc inescapably there and cannot be trans- 
onded. For what is significant is sig^cant only for one place and for one time. 
To displace a personality outside its proper historical limits is to distort its signi- 
cance, to render it out of focus, and, where we are concerned with contemporary 
ngures, to ensure disenchantment. 


“flections are germane to out understanding of Jawaharlal Nehru, 
wHch a moment when he is about to cross the nodal Ime beyond 

of the youthfiilness, such as his, must inevitebly develop some 

some of the responMties 
f TheyareperdnentalsobeLse today 
longer any need Wef any need for being sentimental, no 

Sd W 1 ^ sincere is no longer 

we can afford fn L*. ^ ireedom, and the measure m which 
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all, he is the Prime Minister of India. He can be seen any day in a multipbcity of 
rehs: opening institutions, laying foundation-stones of vast multi-purpose pro- 
jects, launchmg sliips, distributmg prizes to oumers of pedigree bulls, t.-ilking to 
princes of finance and industry, sipping ice-cream under the adminng gaze of India’s 
i,ct! ciut.< neks socialites, taking salutes at military parades and tattoos, shaking li.uid<: 
witli foreign diplomats, and, vitli all these vaned and variegated preoccupations, 
sull finding time to lose his temper witli the vast, anonymous, unhappy and refne- 
torj' crowds who are the living body of India. He is easily tlic most photographed 
and publiascd figure of India today his fiicc is daily presented to us m all the chang- 
ing moods— distracted and serene, disconsolate and jubilant, angry* and smiling Out- 
side India, he is by far the best loved Indian since Gandhiji’s dcatli; certainly no one 
else has played so great a part m making India intelligible to die modern v orld And 
jet, the question remains; impertinence or no impertinence, it demands an answer 

It remains because all the diverse facets, all die ampliti’dc ofactivitj',allthc power 
and the glorjr wluch arc today associated widi Jawaharlal, have about them something 
not u holly convincing. One has the uncanny feeling that he docs not really belong 
to them ; diat tncy do not belong to lum. For, what they reveal is a shadow, 
a deceptive simulacrum, of a rcalitj' uhich has its significant focus elsewhere, m some 
other sphere and in some other moment. This is perhaps putting it in too csotciic 
terms, Perhaps, the truth is diat, within the span of an individual life, dicrc is not 
one but several distinct lives to be h\cd, and that all of diem cannot be lived on an 
identical level of intensity and purposefulness In die life of each indnidual one 
has to look for a specific phase of maximum human Mgiiificance, die phase in which 
? pcrsoinlit) uuly fulfils its inner nature, realises us full potential. And it is hard 
to discotcr this point of rcalisadon, for it does not always coinadc uidi periods of 
more spectacular 'icliicvcmcnts. \^’'hcrc, m Jawaliarlal’s hfe, is one to locate this 
niomcnt^ 

There will be many answers, and it is right that there should be many answers. 
But for die writer, at any rate, the period to which he ineluctably belongs lies bet- 
vtiii the Lahore Congress and die August Rcsoluuon Tliosc were liis years Bc- 
\ond them one enters into die realm of disturbing incertiludcs, of doubts that nankte 
like thorns in the spirit, of controversy that undermines the sense of conviction; 
I'l jord them one feels — it has got to be said — die widitring breath of incipient du- 
t.'’ch'‘ntnicnt. But diosc twelve years arc free of all taints of unccrtaintj, doubt, 
controversy and disillusionment It is impossible to dunk of them wid’out think- 
ii’t; nf Ntl-ni. During diis period his pcrsonalitj appeared to be constantly gaining 
m '.t'turc, rcttcJing new horizons of promi«:c He Ird rot an-htd where K Irs 
r.'ia^d tid'i*., but It v?s in journeying towards the dt<’tir''tion that he v i n’/rr 
"'■;’r>*’ccrt, !ro<5: himself 


}>c has done since i<, of cour'c, impon'rt in it: own \ rj. It caMtot 
''' '■*. "t if. true ar’u.-'t’on tircc ve arc too near it t<< jud",t di 

1 ; V i\ :'"pjc.':on dm m-m, other, ccu'd i!'\t done it, p!'jt<i tie jrr: 
'i:* o' , jfr' ; vjtb d c ‘.-'tr.. ptrtc, r: h.' i vt'k '‘e .»v po"‘h'. e.t'- 
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gieatet competence. But what he did dutmg those yearn and what he said could 
not ha-ve been done oi said by anybody else quite so convincingly, so urgently, and 
with the same poignancy. And the paradox is that what matteied was not the things 
done by him oi the words spoken by him, but die fact that he was there in the midst 
of the struggle. His presence was a kmd of guarantee and a pledge of some thing 
intangible and indefinable, and yet without that intangible and indefinable element 
the struggle itself would not have had the meaning it had. 

Great pohtical movements, involvmg large aggregates of humanity, are not 
always models of purity of purpose. They have a complex anatomy; and they at- 
tract all sorts of people for all sorts of reasons and motives. Th^ are not for the 
pure in heart, or those who have delicate consdences. The Indian national move- 
ment was no exception to this. Even at its best it was not altogether free Eom equi- 
vocations, defects of wiH, opportunitism, translucency of behef, confusion and ambi- 
valence of aims. Yet, during those years of hope, behind and beyond all this, tiiere 
was a golden luadity of impulse, and one felt that Nehru was the symbol of that 
luadity. 


More than that. Jawahatlal occupied a position that \wa 5 unique and will 
remam unique. He belonged, primarily, to die heart and mind of die Indian in- 
telligentsia. He was not like the others, great as many of them undoubtedly were. 
Uerc was Gandhip, for instance. He had the paradoxical quality of bemg at once 
intimately of the people and yet so vastly beyond one. He stood for a way of life, 
an abstract ideal, which one accepted or rejected according to one’s views and one’s 
temperament. However, even for those who accepted his way of life, his ideal, 
he was ultimately somethmg outside them-^ometog even nnan«>inQV . ]p To the 
int^ectuals Nehru prwented no such difficulty. With him there was no question 
of "otherness”. Spiritually and psychologically he was always accessible because, 
in a ve^ profound sense, he was a part of oneself. In him, aU that one felt passio- 
nately, If incoheratly, aU that one desired, all one’s aspirations, all one’s doubts and 
hesitanaes evra, found a language. And what a language, sensitive, limpid, tormen- 
ted at toes, but always superbly adequate. Of all the books that have appeared 
ditog the past q^rter of a century his Autohoff<^ is the one most likely to out- 

“ T testament of an individual, but of a whole 

generation. No other int^ectual of our time, in so far as the Indian intelUgentsia 
is concerned, wiU_ ever fulfil the representative rok wHch Nehru did during these 
years which constituted an epoch in themselves. 

And for the excell^t reason that that rok is eshausted and over. The period 
m wb* the as such, coeH act a, m itdqmJeM fictoi i, tjiimg 

M Age has been, and othet palm mil ha4 

» te jon. And by oto not the mteltonals. Tie stage tn kdi as elsewheie, 
issetftia^diamaofiininandestmj;tbeactotsaie no longer individnals bnt 
w one side all the pemet and ohsdnatt detommation of itdl- 

maencM ptmlege; on the othet those elemental ntges of hunget of desim in 
toman dignity, on the pan of die dimhedted of tie e^ m ,„i4. Nto hlnilf 
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once re£e££ed during his trial at Gorakhpuf. The intellectuals all ovet the world 
will have to take thek sides in this conflict; there is no possibihty of fetngifiing m 
the no man’s land, caught between two fires; the ivory tower was long ago demo- 
lished, if It ever existed outside the world of imagmation. Now only die historical 
bamcades ate real, and not only in a metaphorical sense Each one has to choose 
Jawaharlal has made his choice. It would be beside the point to say that one wishes 
he had made a diIGzient choice. To each one his choice; that is the measure of one’s 
freedom of will m the process of History. 

But the real pomt of significance is something else. The real pomt of sigm- 
ficance is that even those who make a different choice, and take a different road, 
will freely acknowledge that it is possible for them, to do so, partly, at any rate, be- 
cause of Jawaharlal. He has cdanfied so many things for one, illuminated so many 
dark valleys of deasion and indeasion, that one is able today to face up to the prob- 
lem of the choice with a certain degree of clairvoyance and confidence. More than 
that There are gulfs in time, as there are gulfs m space. One needs bridges to cross 
these gulfs. N^ru’s personahty provides one such bridge between two epochs, 
between two worlds, the one dead and the other still strugglmg to be bom. He 
belongs partially to both and wholly to neither. Hence, the inner dichotomy of 
his own being, hence also his choice which is not one’s own choice. But it is not 
that which matters. What matters is that without him it would have been more 
dilBcult to go across the gulf, the access to the Future would have been infimtely 
harder. So, even across Ae gulf, one feels towards him a sense of gratitude— and 
affection. 

March 21, 1949 




NEHRU AND CHINA 
T^* Ydn-Shan 

As the names of Lotd Buddha and die Bodhisattavas of ancient India, thtee 
names of modem India are very well-known to ihe Chinese people, namely, Mahatma 
Gandhi, Gorudeva Tagore, and Pandit Jawahadal Ndbru. 

Gandhi tras ihe most revered, Tagore the most adored, Nehm remains the 
most beloved of all. The Chinese people revere the Mahat m a as a saint, adore the 
Gumdera as a teacher, but regard the Pandit as a friend and brother of their own. 

to be more accurate, to the Chinese people, Tagore was like a mother, Gandhi a 
&ther, and Nehru a darling. 

Indeed, Pandit Jawahadal Nehru possessed many characteristics which the 
Chinese have had themselves, and which thqr cherish. We really feel that he is more 
lovely, more afiectionate, more humane, more social, more friendly and more con- 
siderate than any other foreigner. And yet be is so di gnifipA and majestic that he 
commands the respect and admiration of all people, especially the Chinese, besides 
thdr love and afFecrion for him. In other words, be has gained the heart of foe 
cimens of foe world in genera], and of foe Chinese in particular. 

When we look at him with a long Chinese gown in a photo taken togefocr 
with the Chinese Generalissimo and Madame Chiang, published in his book China, 
Spain and ths War, but for his Gandhi-cap we can hardly distinguish him from 
a Chinese. 

like foe visit of foe Poet Rabindranath Tagore to China in 1524, Pandit 
Jawahadal Nforu’s visit to China in 1939 has been a great event in Sino-Indian 
history. The warm and genuine reception that foe Chinese people and their National 
Government accorded to him exceeded any given to foreign guests in recent times. 

As Pandit Nehru has himself recorded, when he arrived in Chunking, foe vrar- 
time c:apital of China, he was greeted by thousands of people including many poli- 
tical, cultural, educational, social and also militaty leaders. At foe aerodrome, ‘*foere 
was a brief speech of welcome and presentation of bouquets, and then we passed 
along a line of gids and boys in some kind of unifdrm who greeted me with lyfomic 
waving of flags. Then to a boat to cross foe river.” {China, Spin and the War, 
p. 44 *) The whole dty of Chungking was decorated with flags, flowers and festoons, 
and foe streets^ lined by people when he passed by. One thing to be specially noted 
here is that fois was foe first time that the Chinese people hoisted fodr national flag 
in welcoming a fordgn guest 

Alfoc^h his visit to China was a veiy short one and was limited to two 
or tlwee citi«, due to foe trar situation of that country and foe urgent call from India, 
the impression he left with foe Chinese people has been lasting. The goodwill and 
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hospitality of die Chinese people was no doubt very splendid and touching. As 
Pandit Nehni lumself said : 

‘'Abundant goodwill and hospitality met me evetywhete, and soon I realised 
that this had far more than personal signihcance. I was looked upon as a 
representative of India, of the Congress, although I had no such ofEici^ status, 
and the people of China were anxious and eager to make faends with the Indian 
people and to develop contacts with them. Nothing could have pleased me 
better, for that also was my heart’s desire. 

“And so I came back after thirteen days, reluctantly, and yet inevitably, for 
the call of India in these days of crisis was imperative. But that brief stay had 
been worth while for me certainly, and possibly for India and China.” 

(dm, Spain and tht War, pp. a4-a5) 

Yes, this brief stay for thirteen days of Pandit Nehru in China will always be 
remembered, and that Pandit Ndiru, I am sure, will himself never forget it. ihere 
IS even now a very sincere hope and wish of the Chinese people that there would be 
another chance and opportunity for them to welcome the Indian national leader 
once agam to Chtna^ and to get him to stay there for a much longer period and to 
visit many more aties and places. 

The world of to-day is full of snobbishness and flattery. People ingratiate 
themselves with die strong and the rich and look down upon the weak and the poor 
They blindly or even sla vishly worship for<» and power and foohshly or rather piti- 
ably Ignore human feeling and justice and dignity, \l7hed Mussohm and his Italy 
were strong, people praised and admired them. When Hidei and Germany were 
in power, people admired and adored them. When the Japanese mihtarists and 
Japan were in a mighty position, people tolled and eulogised them. Now people 
have changed their attitude towards these figures and countries. Now they come 
to laud Soviet Russia and Comrade Stalin. But Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru did not, 
and does not, and will never do these. The Chinese people also did not and do 
not^ and will never do these. 

Just tihe opposite. When Abyssinia was trodden under the iron heel of Musso- 
lini and the Itahan Fascists, Jawaharlal lost no time to condemn the wanton actions 
of Mussolini and the Fascists, and expressed his sympathy with the Abyssinian pMple. 
When Czechoslovakia was invaded by Hitler and the German Nazis, he immediately 
did the same. When the people of the Spanish Repubhc were distressed during 
ihe Qvil War, Jawaharlal went to their help. And when the Japanese Mihtarists 
invaded China, and China \ 7 as m a very difficult position, again he did the same. 
It is a feet that it was Jawaharlal Nehru, along widi Rabindranath Tagore, who first 
3iid foremost condemned the foolish and suicidal Jap^ese aggression upon China, 
and declared his whole-hearted sympathy with the Chinese people in this country, 
India, where pro- Japanese feeling had been strong for some time. 

So also did the Chinese people. When India was under the dominion of a 
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foreign power, the Ghinese people. w«e always sympathetic towards the Indian bre- 
thren. They aspired for India’s' freedom as for their own. They did never look 
down upon India because she was under the foreign yoke. They always regarded 
India .as a religious, cultural and spiritual home, whether India was politically free 
or not. They did never think of India’s weakness, still never did they tty to find 
&ult with the Indian nation. They respect and admire Indian leaders simply for 
their personahty, their character and their virtues, not for their feme or position, 
or Muence or power. I remember, when Genemhssimo and Madame Chiang met 
Gandhi]! in the Birla Palace, Calcutta, the first words the Generalissimo said to his 
interpreter were: “TellGandhiji, I am very happy to meet him; we regard him as out 
own National Father, Dr. Sun Yat-Sen”. "^en His Excellency Dr. Tai Chi-Tao 
first met Gandhiji at Sevagram, he said exactly the same. 

The Generalissimo’s farewell message to India during his visit to this country 
in 1942, was very well known to andread by all the Indian people. My own humble 
article “An Appeal to Consaence” written in September 1942, which appeared 
as a statement m almost all the newspapers of India through the United Press, and 
published as a special article in the Modetti Reptew (Calcutta) and the (Bombay) 
and later on induded in my book, Cbm, India and the {Fat, edited and published by 
the China Press (Calcutta), was also very well received by my Indian friends. In 
spite of the disgust and dishkeof our British friends and ally, we strongly appealed 
for India’s independence. We did all these for reasons of sympathy, for the sense of 
love, affliction and justice we had for India and our Indian breAren, We never 
thought of any advantage or disadvantage. Now what we said and appealed have 
all come to be facts and we are very happy. We equally rejoiced with our Tnt^ian 
brethren at India’s independence and freedom. We share their joy and happiness 
and wish them every prosperity. 

The Chinese ptoveib says : “A friend in need, a friend indeed”. To Chtfia 
Jawahatlal Nehru is really such a friend. Now, China is again passing through 
a dangerous crisis. People thought that China is going to be ruined and finisVied 
and with no hope of revival or regeneration. The same country which they used to 
extol so much a few years back, they look down upon and disdain now. The same 
man whom they used to praise as the greatest personality and statesman of the Fat 
East some time ago, they criticise and ridicule and even scandalise now. They use 
all kinds of satiric and sarcastic words and irony to describe the gflaii-s of China. They 
quote China for all bad examples. I am sure Pandit Ndiru would never do this, 
and my Indian friends would not do this. 

Is China really going to be rained and finished? Will China i-^main under the 
present coti^tion and lose her position and glory in the world for ever? I can definite- 
y say ‘No . Quna had survived countless crises and perils, witnessed numerous 
vicissitudes of countries and peoples of the world in her long recorded histoiy of 
five thousand years. Whatever maybe the present situation, whatever may be the 
pofitical c^ges in the world, China wiU always be there, the Chinese nation and their 
culture and wisdom will always be there. Soalso will be India and the Indian nation. 
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From the historical point of view, a few years or a/ew decades, or even a few cen- , 
tuties of prosperity or poverty, of power or weakness, is nothing, especially in a 
history as long as China’s. Let me quote Pandit Nehru again : 

“The present will pass and merge into the future, and India will remain and 
China will remam, and the two will work together for their own good and the 
good of the world”. (Ck'M, Spain and the IFa?, p. i8) • 

Less than two mondis back, when the Annual Meetmg of the Geneial Assembly 
of the Sino-Indian Cultural Soaety m India was held at Santiniketan on December 
24, 1948, the Pnme Minister of free India, the same Jawaharlal, agam sent his sym- 
pathetic and inspiimg message, wluch reads : 

“I send my greetmgs to the Meetmg of the General Assembly of the Smo- 
Indian Cultural Soaety. The bonds that have held Chma and India toge- 
ther m the past were far deeper and more abiding than pohtical bonds can 
be. Whatever the future may brmg to our respective countries, I have no 
doubt that these cultural bonds should and will continue. The Smo-Indian 
Cultural Society represents these, and I wish it all success”. 

O, beloved Panditji I We shall ever cherish and appreaate your noble 
thoughts. That is why the Cliinese people specially love you, admire you, and adore 
you among all their friends. 

On the auspiaous occasion of Pandit Nehru’s 6ist birthday, let the Chmese 
people pray togethei with dieir Indian brethien for his good health and long life. 
Foi withhim is linked not only the fate of India, but also that of Asia and the peace 
of the world. 

Long live Jawahadall Jai Hindi 

Vtbrnary 16 , 1949 




A GREAT HUMANIST 
. John Sargent 

Of Pandit Jawahadal Nehni’s achievement as a wodd statesman and as a pro- 
tagonist of Tndkfl independence others can speak v^ith greater knowledge and autho- 
dty than I can, but I count it a real privilege to have this opportunity of paying a 
sincere tribute to him as a great humanist and an eloquent advocate of international 
understanding through cultural relations. 

His own writings and speeches are sufficient evidence of his mastery of the 
En glish language, and of his love for all that is best in English literature and in the 
En glish way of life. I also know from occasional talks which I have had with him 
that his interest in maintaining the study of English, in the widest sense and at the 
highest possible level, is not a mete gesture, but arises from a genuine conviction 
that whatever our pohtical differences may have been in the past, and whatever may 
have been said in the heat of controversy, the greater minds of India and Great 
Britain will never be likely to forget what each owes to the other, and tiiat in the 
future it should be increasingly easy for them to meet on the plane of mutual under- 
standing and appreciation. Moieover, the wdcome he has given to the British Council, 
with which I am connected, is further proof, if proof were needed, of the interest 
he takes in, and the importance he attaches to, the establishment of cultural or spiri- 
tual relations. 

I look forward, as most of my fellow countrymen do, to his showing how 
what has been good in out past relations — and they have not all been bad by any means 
—can be consolidated and strengthened, by fresh contacts in the new ^spensation 
over which, to the good fortune of India, he has been called upon to preside. 

March 23, 1949 
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NEHRU’S INTERNATEON^ APPEAL 
KrishnaiiAl Shridkarani 

What IS it that makes foteigneis sit up at the mention of Ndiru’s name? What 
is It about the man that enchants them? What is it thkt makes the Indian leadet’s 
personahty internationally appealing? How does he manage, first, to arrest atten- 
tion, and, then, to hold it, m a world scene studded with stars? 

This IS not an Indian query, I know. Tradition-bound India pays more atten- 
tion to position than to personality. We are not success-minded, and even when we 
are we attribute it largely to a man’s position lather than to his personality. But in 
truly democratic countries, competition is keen even in the field of becoming a lumi- 
nary. Hence the growth of the American approach, which vivisects the soul and 
analyses the personahty in order to bare die sources of power that a great man ex- 
ercises over his contemporaries. This is a two-way process. The man is subjec- 
ted to psycho-analysis, while the ethos within which he functions is described m the 
terms of soaal-psychology. 

What makes a man tick conspicuously, then, is bom out of the mteraction of 
personahty and ethos. Indian ethos is not qmte the same as the Western ethos. 
Nehm may be outstandmg in India for reasons diffijrent from those which make him 
a world figure. Over a decade ago I tried to explain to my American readers the 
sources of Nehru’s hold on the ladian people.- A national hero, I wrote then, 
starts out by being a legend in anycountiy, though the motif ol that legend may difier 
from culture to culture. In the United States, for example, it is the success motif 
and the log-cabin legend that appeal to the people, hi Ihdia, it is the renunciation 
>nottf that galvanizes the masses. In America, a “have-not” should become a “have” to 
prove his mettle, while in hidia a “have” should voluntarily become a “have-not” to 
ptove his spint of selfless service. An Abraham Lmcoln rismg fiom a log cabin 
to the Presidency of the Umted States was in the American tradition. Nehru’s change 
of heart has been pecuharly Indian. It was in the tradition of Prince Gautama vpho 
became a mendicant Buddha. Gandhi, a Diwan’s son, becoming the champion of 
the dispossessed and thus capturing the devotion of the Indian people illustrates the 
same cultural determinant. Nehru, the Brahmin aristocrat, became Nehru the social- 
ist and won his people’s hearts. 

The Indian spnng of emotion, however, is not adequate to explain Nehru’s 
pre-eminent position in the Western world. What sways the hidian heart does not 
necessarily toudi the of the West. And yet Nehru has somethmg that has 
made him one of the brilliant citizens of the world. In Hollywood parlance, Nehru 
has “it ’ To use another expression of that land of make-believe, Nehru has 
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‘Tiles^^e yes^'.expiessive ternis, and we haw a 
^SiS'lneim ' ^^d'kiiowrie distinguishmg qualities of Nehius 

yp!y'i*86“8 - 

•-^e of ^kifliflg aa impoiideiabk.with.-an inexplicable. We have to tafce jnto 

West^' andi^'cesL concetn^. not only for cmema stats but for celebtitiw of all 
Iits including i>olitidans; Faces that do not photograph well have a^^d “any 
a priideatial Lam in Amelia, Nehru is as high-spirited as a ihoro^hbted, J- 
eant of carriage, and his well-proportioned head sets off a handsome physique. His 
ttgular classical fatures seem chiselled out of marble. His sha.pely nosttds flare with 
ihe sensitivity of a ace horse, and save for his bald had, which is car^lty hMdcn 
under a Gandhi ap, he would be regarded as exquisite in any part of the Wat. 
Women are very important in the West, and Nehru has already won half his battle. 

For another thing, Nehru is newsgemc, if such an exprasion coi^ be coined. 
The impulsive and the intuitive find a perfect blend in him. The impulsion lends him 
boldness, while the intuitive gives him the right inspiation at the tight time. He has a 
flare for dramatic action, and his intuition sometima converts his dramatic gatura 
into historic events. The Asian Relations Conference and the Regional Conference 
on Ihdonaia are good illustations of the point I am making. Apart, however, 
from thae outstanding steps, Nehru is good newspaper copy almost daily. He is 
gmcefiil, often uoptedictoble, and always at the centre of the stage, be it a small 
patty or a mass meeting. The things he says and the way he tusha mto a crowd 
without any thought of self-protection aie always good for a dapatch. He is the 
newspaperman’s dream. There is always a story m him. And you have to be in tiie 
eya and cats of the Watem man, almost constantly, in order to be a lader. 

Then, there is the Nehru glamour. The Wat has come to know recently whst 
India has toown for a long time. Nehrus ate Nehtus. They have adstocatic tra- 
ditions behind them. Quite a few maportant people have borne that illustrious name. 
They dras natly and even richly, know the fineries of life, have discernment for 
food and wine, and they are good conversationalists. Th^ hve fully and often dan- 
gerously. So knowlec^able people in the West are fesemated by India's glamour 


boy. 

There is the Hamlet charm. Like Hamlet, Nehru cogitata in front of a vast 
audience, and doa it in inspired idiom. like Hamlet he vacillates, not in the privacy 
of his heart, but on a pubhc platform, and thus giva the audience the thrill eff being 
witnas to die workings of a complex mentality. Like Hamlet he is a Prima Donna, 
and like the Prince of Denmark he is moody; his magnificent autobiography (which 
has pliyed a decisive part in making Ndmi a world figure) is a study in moodmess. 
Read that book, or har him speak extempore, and you will find out that he seldom 
maka a clear, unqualified, unequivocal statement in the realm of thought. For 
his effort is to bring out all the subtle nuances. Many times his next sentence 
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appears to cancel the previous one, but actually dt,ja thcc'poet’s patted Jtii’piay"wj.tli „ 
nuances. Nehru is essentially a poet and not, a. thinker, antlhe has a fei^atiw for/ 
the lyncal twist. In a,woild foil of politicians wlio- make ptepa&cb afaH carSM'" 
/ speeches and pronouncettients, Nehru is the.dne he^^ Of-a government who does not 
mind thinking aloud, and this gives his admirers a feeling- of coanes?^.. 

So for as the West is concerned, Nehru has the Ns^leonic charin. ' ■ Napoleon’s 
loyalty to bis family, to his friends, to his generals, to the people of his chonie, is a 
part of the Napoleomc legend. Nehru has old-school-tie loyalty in addition, 
and this seeming contradiction adds special charm to an avowed socialist. Nehru 
will stand by the person of his choice, and the more that person is criticised, the mote 
Nehru will defend him. The West appreciates peisonal loyalties in a pubhc man. 

Nehru fascmates the West as a revealer. He is a sort of an interpreter of East 
to the West. His idiom is Western, so the West understands him. But he never 
loses the “native touch”, the “local tang”, and so he is exotic as well as understand- 
able at the same time. His books can be descnbed as “India Made Easy”, or 
“Gandhi Without Teats”. Gandhiji baffled tbe West, and India overpowered it wi{h 
complexity. Nehru, with his Western idiom, lifted the curtam, and thus established 
himself as the revealer. 

In a world foil of pohtiaans who ate opportunists and manoeuvters, Nehru 
brings fceshness by the sheer nobility of his dimeter. Here is an upright man in a 
field where few uptight men succeed, and Nehru’s guileless success m pohtics has 
intrigued the knowing Westerners. 

Fmally, there is the vague charm of Ndhtu’s idealism. The Western man is 
practical and hard-boiled, and he is not hkdy to follow a Gandhi, or a Nehru, But 
he has a great admiration for a person whose teachings he would like to follow but 
cannot follow because the world is wicked. Nehru is one world figure who has 
the courage to advocate what a majority of mankmd considers impracticable. This 
phenomenon has peculiar appeal. It has brought Nehru admirers, if not followers, 
around the globe. 
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COUNTRY’S BRIGHTEST JEWEL 
Ravishankar Shukla 

Pandit Jawahadal Nehtu is one of our country’s brightest jewels. His sacri- 
fice, bravery, patriotism and deep humanity have made him the idol of India’s 
millions. His statesmanship and his idealism have earned for him a unique place 
amongst the world’s great men. His leadership has established India’ s status amongst 
the nations of the world. What people but would rejoice in having sudi a man to 
guide their destiny? 

(Jrapslatsd from Wndt) 

February i8, 1949 



LEADER, THINKER AND PRACTICAL DREAMER 
The Aga Khan 

I have had totally diffeient direct experiences of life than Pandit Nehru, but 
certainly our readings of Western thought inevitably must have been similar. 

On die other hand, his instructions from Eastern sources came probably 
from others than Persian and Arabic, as in my case. However, I can say that no one 
mote admires or totally agrees with his direction of India’s foreign policy, or with 
his fundamental views as to the proper position of India in the World of to-day m 
general, or Asia in particular, than myself 

Here is a leader, a thmker, a practical dreamer, who goes through life ever 
consciously or by the sub-consaous, seeing the vast triangle of India bounded in the 
Norih by the greatest mountains in the world, but South, East and West united by 
the vast 'seas, which are our real lungs with every other continent or country. 

What Italy has been historically, artistically and geographically to Europe 
India has been and is for Asia. It was the misfortune of our British rulers in the 
past that they failed to realise this fact and, whoi there was time still, to brmg India 
honourably withm the orbit of the Anglo-Saxon world. 

At the turn of the Century it would have been a comparatively easy task to 
unite the hearts of the British and Indian peoples, in a world policy of uplift and 
prosperity for the backward areas and undeveloped lands of Asia and Africa, but they 
failed to see the hght. 

Now under the imagination, practical experience, united ideahsm and reahsm 
of Pandit Nehru, there is today new hope for all of us, that a better and happier des- 
tiny awaits the 600,000,000 inhabitants of Southern Asia and North Africa, from 
the Atlantic to the Philippines. 

The ultimate result of Pandit Nehru’s pohey will be a vast Southern Peace 
Union with India as the centre and pivot, freemg from foreign rule our neighbours 
by the force of India’s example, her moral superiority and unselfishness, t hinking 
of her weaker neighbours and winmng the confidence of each and every one, to 
begm with her former assoaates in Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon, and ever mcreasing 
the area of goodwill, self-confidence and peace, to reach the furthest lands of Asia, 
m the South East, and perhaps, mfluencmg the African races too. 

This IS the hope and prayer of those like myself who have followed from a 
distance the spirit behind Pandit Nehru’s activity and his words. 

8, 1949 



PERSONALITY WHICH COMPELS ATTENTION 
B. G. Kher 

Pandit Jawahailal NehiUj I believe, is now the widest-known man, at any rate 
Indian, in the wodd, aftet Mahatma Gandhi, but even if he had not been so, he is 
one of those who, when they entei an sasembly of men, make you turn your head, 
and ask your neighbour “^o is he”? He has a distinguished personality which 
compels attention, and an mtelligence and charm of manner which rivet it. I will 
not speak here of his character, learning, authorship and versatility, but about his 
personal impact. Behind the mask of reserve bordermg on cold aloofness which 
meet you first when you see him, if you have patience— (and you may have to wait 
long)— you will find a friendhness and warmth which should be an ample reward. 
Simple, straightforward, dean, courageous, scornful of anything base or mean, he 
has vitality and independence of mind which mark the bom leader of men. He 
has himself analysed his own medts and defects in his Autobiography. I will not 
refer to them. His unparalleled suffering, service and sacrifice in the cause of India’s 
fceedom deservedly gave him the most eminent position in Free India that an Indian 
can attain. When I saw and heard him first in the Congress about 25 years ago, 
I used to think that he was unnecessarily fussing about foreign countdes, and 1 thought 
then bis insistence on the immediate mdepandence of India as rather unreal. Gradu- 
ally I found out that he was right, and I found his dream was coming ttue. There 
was no occasion for personal contact till 1936. 

The first Congress session to be held in a rural area was in Maharashtra— at 
FaizpurinKhandeshDistnct, in thatyear. We had made grand preparations. The 
G. I. P. Railway had constructed a speaal overbridge on the way-side station of Savda 
which cost them some lakhs of rupees. I was, by apiece of rare good fortune, placed 
in charge of the recqition of the President and the guests. Ihat was when I first 
came mto jlersonal contact with Pandit Nehru. I travelled to the nearest big rail- 
way junction to receive him. We had prepared a special train consisting of one 
third class carnage and an engine, and after an all-night vigil decorated it with tons 
of o^endu flowers. He arrived with his small party at night, with two or three young 
girls among them. One was, I beheve, a Parsee Bamster-at-law. He went straight 
to the pubhc meeting which was waiting patiently for hours to hear him. I remem- 
ber Upadhpy’s^ ansiety to give him a glass of hot water— this must have been his 
umpteenth talk that day— and what struck me and made a vivid imp ression on me— 
and this has repeated itself ftequcntly kter— is the thousands of pairs of eyes, ‘male 
and female, just shining, fixed on him and devouring him — fows upon rows of them. 


^ Private Secretary of Pandit Nehru (JEds.) 
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The full of It is, I knew, that while he was expounding to them, in his laiKet placid,.''- 
impetsonal manner, the pohtical situation in Hindiiftani, the crowd was -just-wat-t' 
ching him fascmated. Idonot think the women understood him at all] and ohlys 
about fifty per cent of the men; their mother tongue was Marathi, and'in^those-’days : 
Hindustm was not half as well understood as it is now. What is the secret of his 
hold over the crowd? Why docs everybody, everywhere (I saw this again in Gu- . 
jeiat recently) leave his or her occupation— men, women, children, young, old, sick, 
hale— all— and gather just to watch him, almost reminding you of the Pied Piper 
of Hamehn— of the flute of Shu Krishna? Why do crowds just worship him? Per- 
sonal magnetism? Well, that is alright as a scientific e^lanation. He is wonder- 
fully patient with a crowd, he is eager to meet it, no matter how tired, fatigued he is, 
and enjoys seeing and meeting it. He revels m a crowd, just hurls himself about, 
jostles and rushes, and is never so happy as when he finds himself m the thick of it. 

I beheve the secret is that this bom aristocrat just worships— loves, the common 
people, and loves them so intensely. And all the worid loves a lover. 

April 13, 1949 
* 




THE GREAT SOUL’S HEIR: 

Edgar Snov 

It is presumptuous for anyone— particular)7 a non-Indian— to try to “inter- 
pret” Jawa^al Ndbru to the \rorld, for no one has written more lucidly of Nehru 
than Nehru himself. It is more appropriate to pay tribute to his own works which 
probably told the West more about living India than ihose of any man save Gandhi, 
His AutobiCjff’op^ is not only mdispensable to any student of Asia, it is among the 
treasures of ^glish literature. No figuie of liis international stature has more 
frankly examined himself in public, nor given us such intimate glimpses into the 
sources of his thought and action. He continue’s to speak to the i^ions on a per- 
sonal level and with a candour that would make most western politidans blush. 

“He has all the makings of a dictator in him”, an anonymous author wrote 
in an article about Nehru some years ago. “Vast popularity, a strong will, 
energy, pride:— and, with all his love of the crowd, an intolerance of others and 
a certain contempt for the weak and inefficient. His flashes of temper are well 
known. His overwhelming desire to get things done, to sweep away what he dis- 
likes and build anew, will hardly brook long the process of democracy”. 

Nehru fens protested agiunst this dubious treatment of their hero, and dared 
the writer to reveal himself. Finally he did so— as Jawahadal Nehru. And much 
of his description still holds good of the Prime Mffiister. Far from being a threat 
to India’s nascent democracy, however, he is today its effective friend. “Jawahadal 
will protect us”, answered an old Moslem farmer near Delhi, when I asked what 
would happen, soon after Gandhi was killed, “Jawaharlal is a servant of all die 
people, and as long as he is here we’II be safe”. 

Anyone who watches Nehru’s work today is impressed above all by his inex- 
haustible oiergy and the wide variety of his interests. But his "overwhelming desire 
to get things done” was at first conned more to “sweeping away what he dishkes”, 
rather than to “building anew”. All his action took on the appearance of improvi- 
sation, in a period of cataclysm no one had foreseen. To mention only the major 
disasters in his first half year as Prime Minister; die partitioning of India and the fright- 
ful massacres in the Punjab which followed it; the tribal invasion of Kashmir, backed 
by Pakistan, which neariy brought the two new-born dominions to real war; and 
the assassination of the Mahatma. 

Yet, he met those crises with a cool competence and presence of mind that 
suiprised even those who knew him best. To a few he confided his pain, horror 
and disillusionment, but to the world — which condemned Tndt'a, hypocritically, 
he thought— he turned a fece more resolute and surer than ever in lus feith. ‘*I 
have learned that a Prime Minister cannot afford to be s ensitiv e”, he remarked to 
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me, doudj, ia the midst of one siege of troubie. ' TiSgedy and peisonal attack 
seemed to equip him with a needed armoufr Mystenously it revitalized his' slight, 
ftame, bending a httle now as he reaches 6 o, wilih the resilience of unspent youth 

Pre-eminendy an intellectualj today Nefeu finds he has^ htde tune for medi- 
tating or writing in his extremely active and molnle day— except on aiiplanes or 
trains His only lecieative reading, he told me, is done m the zo or 30 minutes 
before he falls off to sleep at night, which is usually around i a. m. He is seldom 
in bed more than five hours. A httle after dawn he is on his feet again— or on his 
head, where he spends five to ten mmutes every morning. “It’s a complete rever- 
sal of the normal situation”, he mqilamed the head-stand to me “The body is 
forced to adapt itself to new conditions. One sits or walks all day and forgets 
about givmg the spine a change”. 

Aftei this j<jg/-work Nehru has a hght bieak&st, hastily looks through the 
morning papers, and begms his engagements, on a schedule to which he seldom 
ngidly He dictates scores of telegrams and letters, and he msists on per- 

sonal answers to many hundreds of correspondents It is an unusual day when 
he doesn’t make at least one speech; half a dozen are routine During one election 
penod he averaged more than 20 speeches a day for a week, and in six months he 

travelled over 100,000 miles around India. 

Despite extemporaneous character, one seldom finds a solecism m Nehru’s 
speeches made m En glish, and some are gems of the language. His posture is bad, 
his voice IS' often hardly audible, and he employs no histnomc tacks. For him 
tbe platform seems an extension of conversation, and he subtly draws the audience 
into the pnvate chambers of his mind. 

Occupiedwithresponsibihtyfor dozens of really grave issues of State, Jawahai- 

lal nevertheless rarely rejects an invitation from any group without genme regret 
Sometimes he seems to have a kind of cub reporter’s fear of roissmg something 
important” Purctihous in his engagements, he never cancels an accqitance with- 
out excellent reason His attendance at even purely social functions is seldom merely 
petftinctory, he arrives eady and often stays late At Christmas mormng egg-nogs 
at the home of an American, where he was a frequent guest, I noticed that he stayed 
for an hour— on one egg-nogi 

Much of Nehru’s work is done at mght, 'he keeps most of his evenmgs free, 
and he seldom entertains. A widower since 1936, he is the handsomest Prime Minis- 
ter out of captivity, as his widowed sister, Lakshmi,^ is the world s most e gi e 
ambassadress When she is not at her post, m Washington, she acts as Nchm s 
hostess. Despite numerous and variegated approaches from starry-eyed fema^s, 
both Indian and foreign, he has shown no mclination to re-enter mafiimony. tns 
Wife, Kamala, remams a treasured memory of somethmg approximating 1 e ove 
Women mteiest him — he is intensely human — but he has no time or e ro 
tically disposed. 


’Mrs VijayaLakshmi Pandit (Eifr) 
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' Nehiu is‘ a-compjiefe faMst' about deatR; though he believes in no after-life, 
he has no feat of leaving ihis one; - “it used to bother me, when I stiU had depen- 
dents, that I might die before they were piopedy taken cate of”, he told me, “but 
they’re all grown’ and able to look after themselves now, I still have a lot to do, 
but Tm ready to go at any tims. Of course Til always make reasonable attempts 
to resist, but when it comes, in some inevitable way. I’ll be ready”. 

Althnngh he considers Pakistan a “historical throw-back,” it must be said that 
Pandit Nehru has tried to accept the reality of it in good faith. He has been a positive 
ififlnpnm for non-communal, fdendly relations between the two Dominions, and I 
found that fact fteely acknowledged in Kamchi. Because of it, and because, after all, 
th pi-p- are stiR about 40 milhon Moslems living under his protection, anyone who 
talks of turning India into a “Hindu power” infuriates him. “The idea of a theo- 
cratic state has no place in the mind of modem man,” he repeats. “As ftr as India 
is concerned, I can say with some certainty that we shall proceed on secular and nation- 
al lines, in keeping with powerful trends towards internationalism. The only ultima te 
aim we can have is that of one world.” 

\?hat Gandhi meant to Nehru had little in common with devotion to a cnlti 
but in its deepest sense meant labour for one’s fellow man— for the brotherhood of 
man. And in his personal definition of Gandhi’s greatness one sees— beyond 
the obvious father-son relationship— not only what the younger man loved in the 
Mahatma, but something of what Pandiqi aspires to signify himseE “Gandhi’s 
do minat ing passion,” his “heir” said in his tribute, ‘Vas tmth. That truth led 
him to prockdm without ceasing that good ends could never be attained by evil 
methods, that the end itseE is distorted E the method pursued is bad.” 

So also think s Nehm. And: 

“That ttuth made the service of the poor and the dispossessed the passion 
of his lEe, for where there is inequality and discrimination and suppression 
there is injustice and evil and untmth.. .Not merely on moral and huma- 
nitarian grounds, but also from the point of view of political co mmo n sense, 
it has become essential to raise the standards of the co mmo n man and to 
give him full opportunity in progress. A social structure which denies 
him this opportunity stands seE-condemned and must be changed.” 

t 

Thus spoke Ndiru of his teacher, and thus, I deduce, he thinks of the purpose 
of his own hfe and work. 

Between the kind of Tolstoyian socialism of Gandhi, and Nehru’s belief in the 
mamfold benefits of the machine when put to proper social use, there always seemed 
to me very wide differences, but many now be gin to doubt whether they were really as 
basicas supposed. Indian socialists have lately begun to say that Gandhiwas moreradi- 
cal than Ndiru, with whom they express growing impatience for two reasons. First, 
he showed no signs of leading a purge of the corrupt elements of the Congress party, 
as many had hoped he would, after independence. Second, he continued to work 
"With a cabinet which underwent no changes after Gandhi’s death— a cabinet possibly 
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dominated, as the Congiess Patty is itself, as muchmot^byfheconsetvative, 72-yeai- 
old Saidar Vallabhbhai Patel, than as by Nduu himself. 

One night I asked Nehru frankly whethet it Mras correct to represent him and 
Patel as pohtical duelhsts, and whether the future depended upon who won out How 
could he continue to work with Patel agamst-the sooahsts, with whose atms he pro- 
claimed his sympathy? Nehru’s reply revealed again the sentimentalism in his 
rTmi-artef, the Strength of comradely ties with him, and the scheme of compromise 
which envelops all office. 

He said that Patel and he “diffired sharply on details of concrete measures, and 
often naturally found themselves at opposite poles ” Gandhi had frequently come 
between them in the past, to work out a mconahation. “And now, it’s odd, but the 
memory of Gandhi keeps us together. In death he is stronger even than he was when 
ahve ” There was also a mutual confidence between them m each other’s mtegnty, 
and the behcf that neither was avid for power in itseE “A nod from me and Patel 
would resign, I know that. He knows the same thing about me.” 

People forget that the years have here interwoven very dissimilar personahties 
into the febnc of a common destiny. “When you have been working with a man 
28 years, you know all about him and forgive a lot,” Nehru remarked “It’s hard 
to leave people you have struggled with and suffered with that long.” Probably 
Nehru will not give the “nod” to Patel The pattern of compromise between them 
IS part of their common legacy from Gandhi, and stronger than ideology as such. 

Responsibihty of power has also revealed that Nehru’s sociahst aims are now 
limited by the horizon of what he calls the “larger considerations,” or the “long 
view.” Each concrete step toward progress, as he sees it, has to fit into a perspective 
of compromise, between the ideally desimble and immmendy necessary and possible. 
And the "immmently necessary” now is increased production rather than radical 
social experimentation, Nehru beheves. 

The erstwhile “subversive character” now appears to have reached that stage m 
lus pohtical life and power where he wants to concentrate on great works which can 
bung lasting benefits to man, regardless of the shape of things to come. And for their 
reahzation he may be ready to go ferther than he has, yet, in sacrificmg popular but 
superfiaal satisfactions of the immediate needs of the masses. His purpose requires 
communal peace, and chiss collaboration, imposed by force, if necessary Hence, his 
acceptance of Patel’s formula for labour-capital peace, and a five-year truce between 
employers and employees, maintained by arbitration of disputes under govemment- 
appomted “adjudication committees.” Hence, his defence of anti-strike legislation 
and severe measures against communist labour leaders accused of "interfermg with 
production.” 

By aow it has become manifest that Nehru in power is no social revolutionary 
but a social reformer, m the tradition of change by paihamentaty means His methods 
have the stamp of the well-bred radical-in-office about them He would play “straight 
criquet” with everybody. No one has beard him suggest outright expropnation of 
the threatened classes. Even the discarded ptmees are now being put to pasture 
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on liandsome pensions, 'and lemain a heavy butden on the State. Unlike other 
gradualists, however, Nehru does not deceive himself into thinking that present palli- 
atives ate really socialism. He ridicules the notion that the Congress programme is 
(as some have claimed) ^a sudden jump toward socialism.” He knows it is nothing of 
the kind. “Itis very far from sociahsm. It is the continuation of a process of change 
which IS gomg on all over the world, including the capitalists, excepting possibly 
the biggest of them all, that is the U. S. A.” 

Nehru is also conscious of the highly transitory character of the present regim, 
and, hence, of all the agreements made for compensation to landlords, industrialists 
and princes. “Governments in the future can bring an end to such payments,” he 
told me, “and they probably will, faidy soon.” His task is to “build the founda- 
tions.” Future generations can change the mansion to suit new needs. 

Thus, as Gandhi is known as the &thet and founder of the repubhc, Nehru 
the son will be known as the builder. Judged by his contemporaries, his contribu- 
tion, not just to India but to the world beyond, is a mighty one. Already he stands 
as a giant among men. Not so much because of men’s &th in him, as because of the 
greatness of his own faith in man, Jawaharlal Nehru is quite possibly the most indis- 
pensable chief of state in the world today. 

Long may be hvel 

April i8, 1949 



CLEAN ADVOCATE OF GREAT IDEALS 
S. Radhaerishnan 

Nehm is unquestionably one of the ■worid’s great men. He is knovt as a politi- 
cal leader. But like many of his countrymen who have earned that distmction, he 
has much mote than pohtical leadership in him. His mam work till now has been 
with the pohtical welfare of his people, but that side of his life is )ust one aspect of a 
personahty more than usually many-sided and complete. Those who know him at 
close quarters will testify to his wide-tovmg curiosity, his mtense and passionate 
mterest m every phase of life. I have rarely met another with so wide a range of 
mterests and enjoyment, one who seemed to find such mtense pleasure m so many 
different things, great and small, science and philosophy, history and archseology, 
sport and sohtary walks. Few loved leisum more or used it better He is not an 
erudite scholar, but he knows a good deal about a good many thmgs. He seldom 
travelled without boob, The nobihty of his worn features at sixty, the look m his 
eyes of yeammg, and his nature, warm, full of sensibihty and even tenderness, if sudi 
a term can be apphed to one who for a long period of his life had dealt m the rough 
and tumble of pubhc hfe, reveal a reflective and artistic temperament, which 
throws Itself with dehght into the daily tasks, whether he be addressmg large crowds 
m India or debatmg with fellow Prime Mmisters m London. As a man he is sensitive, 
gentle and kmd. He is loyal to his friends, sometimes loyal to a fault His smcerity 
is transparent, even when he says thmgs which would have been better left unsaid. 
His weaknesses are on the surface and make him the mote likeable. 

He has few friends. He is essentially a lonely man. The crowds attract him 
and he is attracted by them. In company he is youthful, hght-hearted; these are the 
usual devices of covetmg up one’s inner lonelmess. 

His writings show a warm love for humamty, an mtensity of emotion, a wide 
range of imaginatin n. He, agam and agam, holds up before our vision i^st horizons, 
large perspectives In his delmeation of history there is more vision than analysis. 
His mmd is fitted to deal with large issues rather than with small disputes, dominant 
prmaples rather than -vpith the casuistries mcldental to passmg controversies. The 
gift of overlookmg details and diflSculties is a part of the gemus of leadership. If 
great writers are those who commumcate to their readers the tremor of their souls, 
then Nehru is a great writer. The discoveries of modem science enchant him and 
give him a sense of proportion and poise. What, after all, is human 'avihsation, 
which may be at best 6,000 years old compared to the age of the human race, of 
life on this planet, of the planet itself, of the solar system, of the galaxy m which 
our solar system is but one gram of dust, or of the immensely vaster and older stellar 
cosmos? 
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Where the personal element appears in his -writings, -we find a very loveable 
modesty, an aimssion of uneasy thoughts and doubts, and an impatience for change 
which he does not conceal. 

Since I first heard him he has improved as a public speaker. The strength of 
conviction, the fervour of emotion, the sincerity of feelmg, make a deep appeal to 
the crowds who hang on his words. His great speeches on the big things of life when 
he feels t hem in his bones belong to the highest kmd of oratory. On such occasions 
he orders hik ideas, but leaves the -words pretty much to the inspiration of the moment. 
We hear it said that Nehru speab too often. But leaders have to spend a large part 
of th pjr time capturing the imagination of tiie people. 

It is fortunate for this country that Nehru has been at tiie head of the adminis- 
tration after the transfer of power on August 15, 1947. When the two Dominions 
ramp, into being, cutting in two theProvmces of the Punjab and Bengal, communalfury 
spread o-ver large parts of the country. Gandhi attempted to extinguish these flames 
by his missions of peace in Bengal and Delhi, and in the end he paid the price of his 
life for the noble cause of communal unity. “Greater love hath no man than this 
that a man lay down his life for his ftiends.” Nehru risked his life to bring peace 
and protection to the aflhcted, and worked for the same end. While Gandhi took 
his stand on the will of God and the inner voice, Nehru is sustained in his convic- 
tion by his high sense of duty and pohtical reason. They adopt different approaches 
but aim at the same goal. 

They both beheve that economics and politics are not the whole of life. 
Beyond all material interests, behind all clash of creeds, btyond all the illusions of 
egoism, individual and collective, there is in almost all men a sense of -values, of social 
obligations, of things of beauty, which are somehow beyond question, and which 
humanity must not betray whatever be the cost it may have to pay in chsapline and 
endurance. The kingdom of heaven is within us fighting against the brute forces of 
ihe world. The essential decency of human nature is attracted by love as a virtue. 
It only requires cultivation for us to be able to sacrifice the profits of power for 
the integrity of spirit. 

Politi^ freedom both for Gandhi and Nehru is essentially a tnpans for the 
increase of -virtue and greamess, for moral and spiritual emancipation, for liberation 
ftom the sins of inertia and cowardice, hatred and uncharitableness. Political liberty 
is a means for the establishment of socdal ecjuahty and fraternity. We must widen and 
fortify the freedom -we ha-ve won, secure justice for all classes, vanquish the oppres- 
sion of economic dictatorship. We must achieve a casteless and classless society 
through a non-violent social and economic revolution. 

While Nehru does not belong to the Socialist Party, he represents the sodalist 
movement in the country. While he is keenly appreciative of the social work which 
the Soviet Revolution has achieved, he is critical of the of life which 

it has produced. As a sensitive artist and believer in human freedom, he has no 
sympathy with the tendency to standardise men’s fives, their work and play attitudes. 
By makbg all citizens at home and school, in factory and field, conform to certain 
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rigid patteios, we create deep discords, tensions and inhibitions. Nehru is opposed 
to any system which eliminates the human from man. 

In ie supreme issue which divides the world today, democracy verms to talitatian- 
ism, Nehru’s sympathies are dear. Democracy is based on a growing sohatude 
for freedom and justice while totahtariamsm is based on a negation of both. Nehru 
IS on the side of democracy, but he knows dearly the motives which help to spread 
Commumsm, the attraction it has not only for the proletariat but for the mtellectual 
cymes and diffidents. Communism thrives on the mental and social wreckage which 
the two world wars have produced. Hunger and misery generate hate and Commu- 
nism. 

If governments do not learn to adjust themselves, to remove poverty and un- 
employment, frustration and discontent, they mvite the spread of Communism. As 
long ago as 1930, m his Presidential Address at the Lahore Congress, Nehru defined 
his position: “I must frankly confess that I am a socialist and a republican, and am no 
believer m kmgs and prmces, or m the order which produces the modem kin gs of 
industry, who have greater power over the lives and fortunes of men than even the 
kings of old, and whose methods are as predatory as those of the old feudal aristocracy. 

The Congress, it is said, must hold the balance fairly between Capital and 

Labour, and Zamuidar and Tenant But the balance has been, and is, tembly weight- 
ed on one side, and to maintam the IS to maintam injustice and exploita- 

tion. The only way to do right is to do away with the domination of any one class 
over another ” 

His friends complam that Nehru is growing less enthusiastic about these great 
ideals which he proclaimed all through his pohtical life, that as the head of the Govern- 
ment he IS compromising with vested interests, that he is not able to rise above his 
surroundings It is tme that these ideals amnot be accomphshed within a few weeks 
or months Even to boil water, we require time as well as heat. The Sooahst pro- 
gramme is a long one on which we have to work with zeal and determination. It 
IS too soon to judge, as Nriiru has not been long m office It is possible that any 
humed deasions may preapitate chaos, whidi will e:iq)ose the country to the very 
danger which we wish to avert. It is unfortunate that the Soaahst Patty, which work- 
ed as vigorously and suffered as nobly as any other section of the Congress, is in the 
Opposition. Every revolutionary patty like the Congress shows its umty and 
strength before it comes into power but, after defeating the enemy and achieving 
power. It begins to crumble and spht from internal strife. Labels do not matter. 
Different systems may be helpful or harmful in different circumstances. We should 
not give up out faith m estabhshmg a Soaahst Democracy. If we stifle opposition, 
resent cnticism, we tend to become totahterian The present government is feemg 
that danger A government which is msensitive to cnticism, which is not consaous 
of Its failures, wiU cease to command respect. Chivalrous, proud, eager and impati- 
ent to bnng about revolutionary changes- m India’s soaal and economic stmeture, 
Nchm can soil direct the Soaahst movement to the benefit of India and the world. 
Nehru die Pnme Mmister must get closer to Nehru the Soaahst. 
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, We must lesCue the lace of man from its tendency to self-destruction. It can 
only' be done by steadfest loyalty to the principles of democracy and freedom. Nehru 
has a clean and consistent record as an adTOcate of these great ideals. Even in pre- 
Independence days, he stood against Fasdsm and Imperialism, in Manchuria, Cbma, 
Abyssinia, Spain, Czechoslovakia. He has now become recognised by the oppressed 
and suffering people as the friend to turn to for sympathy and advice, for practical 
help too, when help is feasible. He is convinced diat India represents the voice of 
Asia and will have a formative role in shapmg the future of the world. 

In his inaugural speech at the recent Delhi Conference on Indonesia, Nehru 
said; “We represent the ancient aviUsation of the East, as well as the dynamic avilisa- 
tion of the West. Politically we symbolise, in particular, the spirit of freedom and 
demoaacy, which is so significant a feature of new Asia.” Nehru is anxious that 
Asia should not lose her individuality. She must preserve her character while ac- 
cepting whatever is vital in other countries. If we open a quarrel between the past 
and the present, we shall find that we have lost the future. Under his leadership, 
Asia IS reclaiming her place in the world’s councils. 

There is one thing of which all men are equally ignorant, and that is the future, 
but we can be sure of this that Nehru’s achievements are of the kind that do not vanish 
on the wings of time. He has built for himself an imperishable monument, and his 
name will be long remembered* as one of tlie great fighters for human freedom. 

April ij, 1949 



PERFECT SYNTHESIS OF EAST AND WEST 
S. VESEY-FnaGEiuaD 

From the battle of Plassey (June 23, 1757) to the estabhshment of Indian Inde- 
pendence (August 15, 1947) is a few days over 190 years. From the Cabinet declara- 
tion of August 20, 1917 to Indqjendence is almost exactly thirty years. Measured by 
the standard of human hfe, these ate long periods' measured m terms of history 
they ate short. What will the historian of India, two or three hundred years hence, 
say of British rule in India? What, m particular, will he say of its termination— the 
Indian Revolution of 1947? The handmg over of complete and absolute control 
of their own afiairs to the people of India is perhaps one of the most sweep- 
mg ttansfeis of power m all kstory. How does it compare with other great 
revolutions? 

The French Revolution was a transfer of power from Fiendimen to Frenchmen, 
the Russian Revolution a transfer of power from Russians to Russians One might 
have expected, therefore, that they would have been earned through in a spiut of racial 
brotherhood. Quite the contrary: each was the expression by the patty which came 
into power of ideas which the party deposed from power strenuously demed; eadh 
was expressed in wholesale spohation, accompanied by great bitterness and violent 
hatreds, and disgraced not merely by acts of violence committed m hot blood, but 
also by judiaal and quasi-]udicial murder on a large scale. 

Compared widi these two classic revolutions, Indians and Enghshmen alike 
have reason to congratulate themselves on that of 1947. By contrast with France 
and Russia, a racial transfer of power was involved. There would have been nothing 
surpnsmg, therefore, had it been accompanied by bitter hatreds and the excesses 
to which such hatreds give nse. Yet, apart from the tension between Hmdus and 
Muslims which is really a separate matter, lie revolution was carried thiough with 
a remarkable amount of good feehng, mdeed of cordiahty, on both sides, British and 
Indian. Agam, it was not only a racial transfer, it was a transfer of power from an 
Ocadental people to Oriental races nghtly proud of their distinctive civihsations; and 
an mquirer ignorant of all the facts might well have expected it to be accompanied by 
a wholesale sweeping away of established legal, economic and social landmarks No- 
thing of the sort has occurred, nor is it hkely to occur There is reason to beheve that 
the judicious historian of the future, as he looks back to 1947, will decide that this 
great revolution was not really a revolution at all, but a step forward in the orderly 
development of political mstitutions. Its nearest parallels are the Enghsh “Glorious 
Revolution” of i688 which transferred power from 4 e Crown to the Whig aristocracy, 
or that of 1832 by which the samp- Whig aristocracy laid the foundations of modem 
democratic Britain. In retrospect, each of these is seen as an orderly and peaceful 
7 
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step forward (a big'step, no doubt) in a continuous process of development; and the 
s'amew true also of ibe Indian Revolution, to which for the same reasons the word 
“Glorious” may with equal justice be applied. 

For this ordedy development and for this high standard of good-will it is 
impossible to ftYaggp-r ate the credit due to the uniform sweetness of temper of 
the two great leaders on the Indian side, Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit Jawahar- 
lal Nehru. Thirty years may indeed be -a mere nothing in the stately march of 
history: but it is a very long period in the life of any man. There must have 
been many occasions durbg these thirty years when Indian leaders were justifi- 
ably exasperated by the cautiousness of the British Government and tempted to ques- 
tion its good faith. The Government of India Acts, 1920 and 1955 for example: 
each was the result of much hard thinking and of careful, indeed over-carefial, prepara- 
tion: each was intended in good faith to be a substantial step forward on the road to 
Home Rule: and their authors were not unnaturally surprised and hurt when their 
good fiiidi was called in question, and the “instalments of home rule” which they had 
elaborated with such meticulous cate were flatly rejected. Yet, equally natural was 
the reaction of Indian politicians. They refused to be kept in lea^g strings, or to 
admit that the leading-strings were necessary; thejt regarded the idea that th^ must 
prove their fitness for independence before being granted mdependence, as 
not merely an insult to their nationhood but a contradiction in terms. How can a 
man prove his fitness for realities by playing with shadows? There was ample room, 
therefore, for justifiable irritation on both sides. That the expression of sudb irrita- 
tion did not go beyond the limits commonly observed in Parliamentary controversy 
IS due primarily to Ae fact that both sides were agreed m ultimate aims. The difference 
between them was not as to destination but as to speed. Indian nationalists wanted a 
non-stop express. English politicians were contoit to travel by what in France is 
called ptite wUsse, or in mid-Victorian England would have been called a “Parlia- 
mentary^’ train. Yet, dutmg all these thirty years while hope deferred, aspirations 
pushed aside and powers under-estimated might well have engendered bitterness, 
neither Mahatma Gandhi not Pandit Nehru ever lost his unruffled sweetness of temper, 
or the capacity for personal friendship with pohtical opponents which we hke to 
think of as a British trait. Nor was this spirit of goodwill which they embodied 
confined to them. One or two anecdotes, among many, ate perhaps worth preserv- 
ing from the period when Congress pohticians were applying with great vigour a 
technique first perfected, I beUeve almost simultaneously by Mr. Lloyd George in 
Wales and by Mr. Gandhi in South Africa, under the titlra of Passive Resistance and 
Non-Co-operation respectively — the technique, namely, of committing breaches of 
ffle law for the express purpose of being sent to jail. Li the height of this agitation 
it fell to a British magistrate to send a Congress leader in his province to jail for such 
a breach of the law. Time passed, and the leader became a Ministpf in the Local 
Government; he toured the Province as such, and was received at a District Head- 
quarters by the Head of the District— -the same man vsrho had sent him to jail. The 
magistrate wondered what his reception would be. The Minister shook him 
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vigorously by the hand, saying ‘Do you recollect, Mr. F., what you said to me on 
the last occasion that we met?” 

Mr. F. replied that he did not. “You said, Mr. F., that you hoped we should 
meet again m happier times; and we have, Mr. F , we have.” 

In another case the local Congress leaders had made up their minds to get them- 
selves mto jail by breakmg the forest law, a particularly popular pursuit at iat timp , 
They went to the District Magistrate, and told him their mtention, adding gleefully 
‘Tou will have to arrest us, and send us to jail ” He replied- “Well, that is rather a 
pity, but smce you have made up your mmds to do so, I had better come along with 
you.” They rode out quite happily together to the nearest forest bungalow, about 
ten miles away, where the non-co-operators solemnly co mmitte d their formal breach 
of the law and were duly arrested. They then had tea with the District Magistrate 
and rode home together partmg company at the gates of the )ail, where they were 
committed to the under-trial ward. 

It was the good fortune of the present writer to be a private guest, years ago at 
a meeting of the Raleigh Qub, ah under-graduate soaety in Oxford, at which Mahat- 
ma Gandhi was the guest of honour. He made a short speech and expressed his 
willingness to answer questions. One of his hosts thereupon asked: “How far do 
you wish to be separated from the British Empire?” He rephed: “From the British 
Empire absolutely; from the British people not at all ” Tliete could be no mistakmg 
the affection which mspired the latter part of this reply: and we may rejoice at the 
prospect that the solution which has just been arrived at will fulfil both branches of 
the Mahatma’s ambition. 

May I, m conclusion, be permitted for a moment a personal note? I would 
indeed have felt grieved if the result of Indian Independence had been to make me an 
ahen from the land where I was bom, where my mother’s dust is laid, and which my 
father and myself have served for a continuous period of neatly eighty years — even 
though It seems improbable that I shall ever see that land agam When the Mahatma 
spoke of absolute separation from the British Empire, he meant the absolute rejection 
of all theories of ovetlordship, racial supeoority, and those joumahstic efforts at big- 
drum-beating, which were m fact almost as nauseating to us who served India as they 
were irritating to Indians. I regret, perhaps, that diat romantic loyalty to the Crown 
which was felt to the foil by so many of the older generation of Indian pohticians has 
found no more poetic expression than the somewhat humdrum phrase, “Head of the 
Commonwealth ” But words ate, after all, only words: it is foe spirit which matters, 
and It was with a foriH that I read a few days ago that foe practice had been resumed 
by Indians of laymg , wreaths on foe statues of Queen Victoria (“foe Ram” as we 
loved to call her, rather than foe Empress) 

For Indian Independence is not foe end of foe ideals for which we worked; 
It IS foe fruition The advantages to England and India of foe association between 
foe two are commonly assessed m material terms, irrigation, railwajrs, commerce and 
so forth These fomgs are important but foe union of spiritual values is still more 
so, and fois could not have taken place if there had not been a kinship between foe 
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two. English ideas of fteedoin, friefldship, law and the equality of all men bdbie 
the law were not foreign to ladia; they were seed which has fallen in a congenial soil 
and brought forth fruit (in the words of Holy Writ) a hundred-fold. They are now 
not only English, but Indian. Of that perfect synthesis of East and West, no mere 
mixture but an enduring, developing and fruitful unity, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehm 
may well stand as the supreme example. 


May 4, 1949 


ATOMIC PILE OF ENERGY AND VIGOUR 

Gaganvihari L. Mehta 

When Gandhiji named Pandit Jawaharial Nehm as his heir, there was suipnse 
in many quarters, disappomtment m others, and subdued doubts elsewhere. People 
had thought of one name or another, but had mostly festened on Jawaharld’s 
differences with Gandhiji, which sometimes led to explosive scenes followed by mutual 
understandmg and reconciliation. People knew, no doubt, that Gandhiji was as 
passionately fond of him, as he was deeply attached to Gandhiji, that Gandhiji had not 
only affection but admiration and respect for his many quahties. On occasions, when 
difierences developed, he treated him with innate tolerance, as a father treats a 
“wayward” child. On neatly every occasion— whether the issue was the Gandhi- 
Itwm pact. Independence verm Domimon Status, or the launching and withdrawal 
of a movement— Jawaharlal evenmally reconciled himself to Gandhiji’s ways and 
accepted his deasion. He bowed to Gandhiji not because of any bhnd faith 
and superstitious reverence, nor, mdeed, because he would otherwise be out 
of court and have no place in national af&irs Jawaharlal has never been known 
to lack the courage of his convictions. What persuaded and impelled him to accept 
Gandhiji’s verdict was an mtmtive behef that the Mahatma would evenmally mm 
out right that he “knew better” m a fundamental sense than others’ that, whether 
he was right or wrong on a practical issue, he would never be on the side of wrong, 
that “righteousness exalteth a nation,” and that such nghteousness was personified 
in this supreme moral leader more than anyone else. In his 'Rseolleetim, Morley 
quotes Dean Church as saymg that “hke most human bemgs disapleship has its good 
and Its evil, its strong and its poor and dangerous side, but it has really a good and 
a strong side; its manly and reasonable humihty, the enthusiasm of having and recog- 
msing a great master and domg what he wanted done.” JaTOhadal was no disciple 
in the o rdinar y sense; iFanytlung, until a few years ago, bis rational mmd would have 
revolted at the mere mention of a g«r« or mentor. But that his confidence m Gandluji 
was something more t han a matter of mteUigence, or bom of a sense of national disci- 
pline, IS evident from the way m which bis fiuth grew until, m later years, he de- 
scnbed the great leader as “Our Master.” 

ir * * 

When, therefore, Gandhiji chose Jawaharlal as his virtual successor, it was no 
mere partiality, Gandkji, for dl his saintliness, was a shrewd judge of men. He 
knewwhathe was domg He knew that Jawaharlal was “temperamental,” diat he was apt 
to be a “visionary” and mdifierent to the mechanism of politics, that he did not always 
find It easy to work with people, that he was often the despair of his colleagues and 
followers Others were who had keener pohtical msight and acumen, better 
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drive- and organising capacity. But Jawaharlal had something which attracted 
Gandhiji the most— a spintud beauty and dignity, a moral outlook, mtellectual inte- 
grity, and utter selflessness. Despite their widely divergent approaches in social 
and cultural spheres ahke, they had many qualities in common; a passion for truth- 
fulness and a deep sense of moral values, a zeal for the freedom of India, fearlessness, 
a capacity to saaifice, a feeling for the under-dog, and a human spirit transgressing 
communal and sectarian bounds. For Gandhiji knew that he was 

"True as a dial to the sun 
Although it be not shined upon.” 

4: sf! * 

It is significant that Jawahatlal’s attitude is primarily “intellectual.” His 
“socialism,” for instance, is a matter of theory rather than of deep compassion with 
the poor; his non-communal outlook proceeds not from any abiding feelings but from 
a rational conviction of the absurdity of such artificial divisions. It is, of course, 
not easy to draw the line between thought and feeling, to distinguish between the 
purely logical and the predominantly emotional elements in the mental make-up. 
And the greater the man, the greater the difficulty; for such men think and feel at ihe 
same time. But it remams true, nevertheless, that what in Gandhiji was a matter of 
finth and predommantly of feeling is in Jawaharlal a matter of reason and of the mind. 

And who can say that Gandhiji’s dioice has not been amply vindicated? Who 
else could have filled the post of the first Prime Minister of Free India with such 
abihty and digmty and enthusiasm, with such devotion to duty and such mtegrity? 
Despite what has been happening m South and East Africa, and, to a lesser extent, 
m Burma and Ceylon, India’s prestige m the mtemational world has risen high durmg 
the last three years, and particularly durmg the last one year. Without doubt, India 
“under Ndiru” has become the focal point of the aspirations of the peoples of Asia. 
The lead he took m convenmg the Conference on Indonesia and the statesmanship 
and moderation with which he conducted it have impressed informed opinion all 
over the world. True, Pandit Nehru, as he would hims dlf be the first to acknowledge, 
would not be able to run the machmery of Government without the comradeship 
and the wise and firm handling of affiurs by Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel. la many ways, 
they make an ideal combmation— between mtemationalism and nationahsm,'* between 
ideahsm and realism, between ideas and orgamsation, between generous impulses 
and the stem facts of life. Each has his strong pomts and his weaknesses hke all 
human bemgs; mdeed, sometimes strong pomts themselves are a source of weakness 
— an open-mmd, for mstance, might lead to mdecision, and unfelenting firmness 
might develop autocratic habits. But together these two men stand to-day between 
India and chaos. 

* * * 

Frequently, we find joumahsts quotmg from Pandit Nehm’s AutobwgrapI^ and 
other writings to show his mconsistenaes or to prove that office has changed his 
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petspective and attitude, as though a rigid, fotmal coflsisteiic7 throughout hfe is 
desirable or, iiidee 4 eveu possible. A pedautic consistency shows an and and a 
sterile mind. We all change if we are ahve. One might as well be proud, as A. G. 
Gardiner remarked, of never having grown up since one was five. If, wiih all the 
expenence of life, we cannot change out opimon on anythmg, then out opimon must 
not be worth a change. We must have been fixed and immutable like the Sphmx 
We must have been full of prejudices denved from our parents and teachers. The mam 
pomt is not the fact of mconsistency but the reason of such mconsistency, and whether 
even under such “mconsistency” there is not a broad consistency of a central purpose. 
It may be a paradox to say with Oscar Wilde that ‘T am never more true to myself 
than when I am mconsistent,” but the fact remains that “consistency” and “mconsis- 
tency” are matters not merely of opmion but of moral prmaples. And, what is more, 
“mconsistency” can always be alleged by quoting a man’s views expressed m circum- 
stances entirdy different, when he was fighting an ahen power, as agamst his actions 
m office, when he has the responsibihties of governance and when the objective 
conditions set a hmit to the reahsation of aspirations. And for a change, it is mterest- 
mg to remember that he envisaged the possibihty of co-operation with a Sociahst 
Britam: 

“It may also happen then that persons like me, who want national mde- 
pendence and severance of that [British] connection, may change their 
mmds and prefer close assoaation with a sociahst Bntam None of us 
surely has any objection to co-operating with the Bntish people; it is their 
imperiahsm that we object to, and once they have shed this the way to 
co-operation will be open.”^ 

Rarely is a forecast so completely fulfilled. And, what is even more remarkable, the 
person who visuahsed the possibihty is the prmapal actor m the drama. 

* * * 

For, Jawaharial, as he mentions m his Aufohograpbj, is continuously evolv- 
ing: 

“More and more I have looked upon hfe as an adventure of absorbmg 
mterest, where there is so much to leam, so much to do I have con- 
tinually had a feelmg of growmg up, and that feehng is still with me 
and gives a zest to my activities as well as to the readmg of books, and 
generally makes hfe woith while.”® 

He foimulated certam prmaples of national freedom, of soaahsm, of mterna- 
tionahsm, of the emanapation of the coloumd and oppressed peoples of the world 
Now that he is at the head of the State, it is his arduous task to translate those ideas 
mto fects, to implement the broad objectives mto terms of a pohcy. Any man on 

^ Antabtiiffapbjf, pp 58J-4. 

® 7 faJ,pp J56-7 
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whom devolves this duty can, to a greater or smaller extent, shape the destiny of his 
people. Wilham Watson, speaking of Gladstone, put it well: 

“Sculptor of nobler stuff than marble, thou 
Shapmg the Morrow from the plastic Now 
Fain would’st thou carve it faiti” 

Jawaharlal, like other makers of modem India, has to shape the Morrow 
from the Now when the plastic materials are not always easy to mould. He 
shaped the Morrow in the welter of a national stmggle. He gave so much to it— 
the best part of his hfe, domestic happmess and, what was least to him, his career and 
wealth, as also what was most preaous, his cultural pursmts and Ins inner peace, for 
the freedom of his country. As Gokhale used to say, we have to serve India by out 
failures. The sense of firusttation and despair overwhelmed the stoutest and the 
most optimistic among us. The life of a people fi ghting for freedom is a long and 
arduous match through the mght, surrounded by hostile forces and beset with impedi- 
ments, towards a goal which few can hope to reach. But Jawaharlal is among foose 
fortunate few. And now it is his privilege and his responsibihty to carve the Morrow 
of a free people from the strains and stresses of to-day. The harder the task, the nobler 
the call. Often, perhaps, he longs to resign politics and return to the quieter and 
saner recreations of the mind crying 

“0 ’tis a burden, Cromwell, ’tis a burden 
Too heavy for a man that hopes for Heavenl” 

Even though Jawaharlal may not hope for a conventional Heaven which is a 
bribe for the virtuous, his restless, impulsive spirit too must be yearning for some 
harmony in the midst of discord, some balance in the midst of friction. Often, perhaps 
late at night, he must be looking out of his window and sighing during the night 
for 

“The silence that is in the starry sky 
The peace that is among the lonely hills .” 

* * * 

And yet he knows that there is now no going back. It is not the lust for power, 
the glamour of office that attracts him, but the sense of a trust bequeathed by one 
whom he lovingly calls his Master. For, it is not only a futhless hand at the helm 
^t IS wanted but also a nobler chart. Jawaharlal can work out that chart prmapally 
ecause of his selflessness, his aversion to power pohtics. He is, perhaps, singular 
among the pohtical leaders of tlie world in his mdifference to the madunery of pohtics, 
the art of orgamsation. Lloyd George often used to recall Joseph Chamberlain’s 
dictum: Whatever you are tempted to do m pohtics, be sure you have the party 
^chine behmd you.” This prudent advice Jawaharlal has consistently ignored. He 
s not built up a machme, nor won a personal followmg, which mighi- go mto the 
wilderness with him. And yet there are thousands of men in the Congress and out- 
si e who recogmse him as their leader and have a kmd of personal aflfection for him. 
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They know that he might make mistakes, he might even offend them in the heat of 
the moment, but they also feel that his heart is of gold, that the purity of his motives 
is above question. He has the good fortune of not only being sincere but of people 
having confidence m his smcenty. In other countries, national leaders are adimred and 
feared, m out land, Gandhiji was revered and loved; Jawaharlal too is respected and 
loved. 

Jawaharlal, as Te] Bahadur Sapru once remarked, is a “human dynamo.” He 
IS an atomic pile of mtellectual energy and physical vigour. How he is able to 
stand the enormous strain, mental and physical, day after day for years, is meicpli- 
cable. His early physical training here and m Engird and his rigorous self-<li8ap> 
line have apparently stood him well. He can travel at a stretch by air, car, tonga 
and bullock-cart, ride and walk without feelmg tired, address scores of meetings in 
a day, work at odd hours, sleep httle and yet remain fresh and alert. He must, there- 
fore, have a secret and inexhaustible store of spiritual energy at his command. He 
IS, mdeed, spiritual without being rehgious in the conventional sense, he has a funda- 
mentally moral outlook without that puritanic air, that ostentatious supercihousness, 
which so many morahsts have 

V <! * 

Jawaharlal wates superbly. He is not only one of the half-a-dozen finest 
writers m our own country, but one of the best writers of Enghsh prose to-day. 
He has somethmg of poetry in him, an artistry strangely combined with a love of 
saence which, of course, is not the same thing as a saentific attitude of mind. As a 
speaker, he is not always impressive. He is halting and shghtly diffident, he has a 
habit of-repeatmg himself, of gomg off at a tangent, a weakness for certam words, 
and a tendency to fall back upon platitudes. But on great occasions, when he is 
moved deeply, he can rise to heights hardly reached by any speaker m India. And 
he does this Without any of the artifices of rhetoric, without any flourishes of oratory. 
His first speech in the Constituent Assembly on the Independence Resolution and the 
one on the National Flag, his unforgettable tabutes to Gandhiji in his broadcast on 
the night of January 30, 1948, and his speech in the Domimon Legislature, will 
have an abiding place not merely in pohtical hterature but also m the world’s classics 
His speech at the Asian Relations Confeience also outshone the eloquent oration 
of Saro)im Naidu One cannot , however, help having the feeling diat on all impo- 
rtant occasions, and espeaally where he speaks as the Prime Minister of India, it 
would be good if he made it a practice of writing out his speeches, if for nothing else 
than because his written speeches are, more often tlian not, hterary gems. 

Jawaharlal like many a great man is a bundle of contradictions in himself, a 
personahty of divergent and conflicting forces. He has faith but he doubts, he has 
dogged determination and yet is mdecisive, he is against compromise and has had to 
compromise all his life, he has an innate humility and still has pride People hke 
him despite his little foibles and weaknesses, arc fond of him, indeed, because of them, 
for he IS no party "boss,” no idol aloof from tlie common man — mechamcal m his 
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bdba-viour and dealings with otihets, divine m his claims. He is of the eatlii, eatdiy. 
He laughs, and loses his temper, jostles with the crowds and pats somebody on the 
back. He is one of us, like many of us, although very much higher up in stature and 
in quahty. 

We salute him with pride and affection. 

April 14, 1949 




FAVOURITE OF FORTUNE 
Nahendra Deva 

I first met Pandit Jaxsaharkl Nehm, if I remember aright, m 1916 or 1917, 
when he was Secretary of the Provincial Home Rule League. I was then Secretary 
of the Faizabad branch. Panditji came to Faiaabad in connection with the non- 
co-operation movement. The peasant movement was in full swing in the Akbar- 
pur and Tanda Uhsth, and the Gohanna maiian in Akbarpur had become fiimous for 
Its historic meetings I had then given up practice at the bar. Panditji had been pro- 
foundly mfluenced by the non-co-operation movement. It would not be an exaggera- 
tion to say tliat he was experiencing a spiritual re-birth Tbs had completely changed 
bs mode of hving, for Pandit)i reacts intensely to environmental changes. But 
outwardly also the change was marked* life at the Amnd Bkawan was completely 
transformed All foreign cloth was burned in a gigantic bonfire. Pandit)i gave 
up smoking and betebut, and cardamoms were passed round to guests mstead of 
the agarettes from the bag that he always carried with him. He lived with an 
austere simphaty, visiting and staying with just anybody, however lowly or insig- 
mficant. Under Gandbji’s influence he had started reading the the children 
of the family were already reading Sanskrit. 

It was a speaal feature of Pandit Motilal Nehru’s character that he would de- 
vote himself whole-heartedly to any cause that he took up So also, when he asso- 
aated himself with the non-co-operation movement, he tbew himself into it heart 
and soul. Not only did he give up bs flourishing practice, but he also completely 
recast bs life in a new mould. It is often said that he jomed the movement on 
account of Jawaharlal, but tbs is only partly true He was not sentimentally mclined, 
he would only accept what appealed to bs reason and detached judgment But it is 
true tliat he was deeply attached to bs family and particularly to Jawaharlal, and so 
the fact that Jawahadal had joined the movement did affect bm In spite of all 
this It must be admitted that his decision was made independently. He was very 
much affected by happenings in the Punjab, and Gandbji’s umque personahty had 
also made a deep impression. Pandit Motilal Nehru joined the movement lather earlier 
than the other leaders of the “old guard ” C R Das could only make a final decision 
at the Nagpur Gingiess (1920). The mam problem then agitating bs mind was as to 
where die money would come from for public work if he gave up bs practice 
I recall how, dutmg die Congress Session at Nagpur, a number of Bengah work- 
ers came to bm in my presence and urged him to lead the movement He placed 
hib dilemma before them, and after some discussion, and an assurance by the young 
band ofworkers that money would not be lackmg, he made bs final choice and jomed 
the movement. 
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JawaharM’s ■whole family pattiapated in the moirement. Theie was no atgu- 
ment ot ftiction in the &mily as had happened in many other cases. It is not easy 
to devote oneself to pohtical work in opposition to one’s parents, wife and funilyj 
but very few are fortunate in securing their blessmgs and active co-operation. 
Jawaharlal was able to devote himself completely to pohtics, and he •was a changed man. 
Had he stayed in the profession he would at the most have become a moderately 
successful bamster. He did not practise very long, but even with his fether’s 
support he had not made a very great name m the profession, and it is diflScult to say 
whether he could ever have attained the position at the bar which his father held. 
He was very much like other average sons of very well-to-do parents and his life also 
was true to pattern. He had a very sheltered childhood, receiving much affection 
and bemg sent abroad in childhood, where he acquired foreign ways of h'ving, and 
was kept completely aloof fixim pohtics. In those days, under the influence of Shn 
Shyam)i Krishna Varma, a number of Indian students had turned revolutionary. 
They had set up a centre called “Swaraj House”, Savarkai and Hardayal weie notable 
products of this centre. Hardayal renounced his goveinmcnt scholarship and re- 
turned to India to take part in pohtics. Jawaharlalji, however, was not affected by 
this group, though he was influenced by Lokamanya Tilak who received a sentence 
of SIX years’ hard labour in 1908. The work of the Fabian Society also influenced 
him. But these influences were not such as to change his life ot ideas fundamentally. 
On return to India he attended sessions of the Indian National Congress hke other 
lawyers. The Congress was not then an active institution, and its influence had waned 
considerably after the secession of the Tilak group. It was only from 1916, when 
the two groups coalesced again, that the Congress began to grow m power and influence. 
Jawaharlalji took considerable interest in the Home Rule League, but this also 
did not fundamentally affect his life. It was the advent of Gandhi on the scene, 
and the impact of his personahty and movement, that tiansformed Jawaharlalji. 
I know many who were deeply affected. I recall one instance in particular— a man 
who was also given to gambling and drmk, and a dissipated son of a rich family, a 
do-nothing, a spendthrift wastmg mhetited wealtii and mnocent of pohtics — ^such 
a man 'was transformed as if by magic: he jomed the non-co-operation movement 
givmg up all his old habits, and he has never touched hquor from that day. The trans- 
formation m Jawaharlalji was of a fundamental character, as he readily conceded 
himself. He confessed to me durmg our incarceration m Ahmednagar Fort that 
“prison had made a man of him”. This is completely true, for if partiapation in 
the non-co-operation movement had not so profoundly affected his life his person- 
ahty would not have attamed the gro'wth and statute that it did, and he would have 
been very far from the international personahty that he is today. A -visit to Europe 
m 1925-27 and firequent imprisonments gave him an opportumty for reading and 
t h i nkin g, an opportunity that he tamed to good use. 

* * * 

Jawaharlal writes well and at gieat speed. I remember an madent in 193^ 
when the All-India Parhamentary Board was entrusted with the task of drafting an 
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election ptogtamme. I -was also a member of the Board The Board met in Bombay I 
\pas very disappointed vnth the draft because it lacked vigour and appeal, but withafcw 
minor changes it went through. That night I met Jawaharlalji and urged him to pre- 
pare another draft. He promised to try. The Working Committee and the All- 
India Congress Committee were to have considered and passed the draft finally next 
mommg. I met Jawaharlal again in the morning and found that he had a new 
draft ready. I learnt that he had stayed up till 5 o’clock in the mnnnng writing 
It. I was dehghted with the new version which was finally adopted by the All-India 
Congress Committee. Draft resolutions for the Working Committee were generally 
prepared by Mahatma Gandhi and Jawaharlalp, only occasional drafts bemg 
entrusted to other members. Alteration in their drafts were rare. 

Ik iji 

When Jawaharlalji came to Faiiabad in the beginning of 1921 he spoke to me 
about the Kashi Vidyapith and indicated the desue of the governing body that I 
should take up teachmg work there. The Vidyapith had been founded by M^iatmaji 
on February 10, 1921. The governing body had already been formed and my name 
had been included therein; though at that time there had been no talk of my 
joining the teaching staff. But Jawaharlalji thought they wanted me. The idea 
appealed to me, and at his mstance I wrote to Shn Shivprasad Gupta indicating my 
willingness to come. He called me there, and I started teaclimg shortly after. But 
for Jawaharlalji’s mterest the question of my going to the Vidyapith would never 
have ansen, and I have often wondered what the pattern of my life would have been 
in that case. Up to that time my acquamtance with him had been only shght 
But association with the Vidyapith led to closer contacts, and, when he returned 
from Europe in 1927, similarity of ideas led to more intimate friendship 

In 1922 the Congress had split mto two over the question of Council entty. 
Those who did not want any changes in the non-co-operation programme were called 
“no-changers”; these were led by Shn Rajagopalacban In the other group were 
Pandit Motilal and C R Das, who favoured entry mto the legislatures. Mahatmaji 
was then m pnson The controversy grew hot. Jawaharlalji kept aloof; at heart 
he was a no-dianger, but he did not wish to make a quarrel over this issue In those 
days resignations ftom the Workmg Comnuttee were ftequent. At last the Swaraj 
Patty was formed and elections were fought, but Jawaharlalji stood apart from both 
The national movement began to dedme and Hmdu-Muslim nots became the 
order of the day. Jawaharlalji and his wife went away to Europe In this voluntary 
exile he made a deep study of affairs and returned to the country a Socialist His 
first pohtical act on return was to sponsor a resolution to change the goal of the Con- 
gress to full mdependence Mahatmaji, however, was not very pleased with this 
Jawaharlalji founded the “Independence of India League”, of which I became a mem- 
ber. Since his return from Euiope Jawaharlalji’s disagicement with Ins father had 
increased; there were frequent hot discussions at the table In 1928 in the Calcutta 
session of the Congress there was further argument about the creed of the Congress. 
During this session I was once walkmg with Jawaharlalji and Shn Sri Prakasa, a little 
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ahead of us was Shu Subhas Bose with a few companions. Noticing him Jawaharlalji 
commented appreciatively on Subhas Bose’s treating all his colleagues on a basis 
of equality and mvariably walking to meetings with them rather than takmg a car by 
himself. Jawaharlal]! held it out to us as an example to follow. In those days his 
was deeply disturbed by economic and social problems, and he was unhappy on ac- 
count of the divergence of his views with Gandhiji and his father. If the Congress 
had not adopted complete mdependence as its objective at the Lahore Session m the 
followmg year, and if the new movement had not been started immediately thereafter 
and continued for four or five years, I think Jawaharlalji’s life would have tali-pn a 
different path: he would have become the leader of a party within the Congress. 

This IS, of course, a hypothetical proposition, but I base it on my knowledge 
of his attitude in 1928-39. The unpossibihly of agreement on fundamental issues 
with the Congress High Command would have left him with no alternative. But 
such a contingency did not arise. Mahatmaji knew Jawaharlalji’s value, and 
Jawaharlalji also reahsed that it was Gandhi’s era and that nothing could be 
achieved without his participation. That was why he would fight hard for every 
concession and then rest content with whatever he was able to secure. Sometimes 
he would argue obstinately and even grow irritated. Gandhiji would generally hsten 
to him with complete equanimity and ignore his bitter remarks. Once in a while, 
however, Gandhiji would clearly enunciate his own views and qmetly indicate that 
such and such a thing would not be. In 1942, when Gandhiji and Jawaharlal held 
divergent views on Satya^aba, he had once gone to Sevagram to talk things out 
with Mahatmaji. I was then m Sevagram. Jawaharlalji told me m conversation 
that he regarded Gandhiji himself as a vital factor of the “objective situation”. What 
he thought or was going to do was a most important consideration. When he rea- 
lised that Gandhiji was adamant, he contented himself with securing rjafifirati nti 
of certam issues and gave his assent. Gandhiji had asked me one day, before Jawahar- 
lal s amval, as to how Jawaharlal was going to react. I had answered that in my opi- 
nion if Satja^aba was deaded on Jawaharlalji would not stay out. That was Gandhi- 
ji s impression also, but he was concerned to secure Jawaharlal’s agreement, and 
was not satisfied all he had secured it. But Jawaharlalji’s intellect never really 
approved of the decision. During our impnsonment in Ahmednagar Fort he 
confessed inore than once that in his view the step had been hurriedly taken, and 

that It might have been possible to brmg Britain to terms with the help of Amencan 
pressure. ^ 

* * * 

In 1929 Jawaharlal Nehru became President of the Congress. At the Lahore 
session Motfalji surrendered his seat to Jawaharlal, and said that the son would ac- 
romp s what Ae father had failed to achieve. It was an unforgettable moment. 

ere been ^ cases of great leaders being surpassed by greater sons; the general 
en ency is or e sons of great men to turn out incompetents, and our own coun- 
^ ^ provide nmy instances of the latter. But Motilalji’s prediction came true. 

At that time Jawahatlalji’s mother was in a sort of ecstasy, which was qmte natural 
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considering that the presidentship of the Congress was the highest honour that the 
nation could confer. Things may have changed to-day and this office may have 
lost Its glamour or importance now, but before the achievement of independence 
It was not so Jawaharlal)i was mdeed the favourite of fortune* it was under his 
guidance that the independence pledge was adopted The night after the reso- 
lution was carried there was great rejoicing in the delegates’ camp, and Jawahailalji 
danced with the delegates Pandit Motilal Nehru and Jawaharlal had great mfluence 
withthePunjabis.thisdatedfromthedaysofMartialLawwhen Motilalji had worked 
in their midit. Jawaharlal was the hero of Punjab’s youth and had a staggering 
reception 

In 1942 we were arrested together and confined in Ahmednagar Fort. We 
were together there, and when the Ahmednagar prison camp was disbanded I was 
sent with him to the Bareilly Central Jail, thence we were transferred togedier to 
Almora, and finally released together. In prison, association is forced and con- 
tinuous: no one can hide his faults. I had the opportumty of studying Jawahadalji 
very carefully during three years of incarceration. He had a very severely regulated 
life. He took regular exercise, bathed before breakfast, and then immediately 
settled down to work He went on till three in the afternoon with a short break 
for lunch, after three he occasionally took a short nap In the evenmg he played 
badminton or took a busk walk. From 9 to ii in the evenmg he was again at work, 
leading and takmg notes. He received many Indian and foreign papers and was 
always gettmg new books He was devoted to his faends and compamons and 
would nurse a sick comrade with the most scrupulous attention Once Dr. Mah- 
mood fell considerably ill Jawaharlalji would sit by him till nudnight and there- 
after come to see him at regular mtervals Durmg the first year I too had a bad 
time, gettmg severe attacks of asthma every three weeks. I grew very weak and 
everyone was worried. Jawahailalji persuaded me to try hahbut hver oil which did 
me much good, and my attacks ceased. The mess was managed by us m turns, 
Jawaliarlalji used to teach other pnsoners how to prepare eggs and make tea We 
used to celebrate our national festivals: the dinmg room would be decorated, with 
Jawahailalji takmg the lead There was a large big courtyard where we were con- 
fined, this became Jawaharlal’s garden patch and he beautified it with a variety of 
fiowcis. He has a passion foi order and cleanhness This order and regularity can 
be observed even outside prison, though here he rarely has tune foi play and not 
much time for leadmg — this last lack, however, he used to make up by voracious 
reading in trams Under conditions of contmuous association there arc bound to 
be occasional bickermgs and displays of temper. We too occasionally had discussions 
vliich would sometimes become heated and even lead to quarrels, these, however, 
did not last long In Ahmednagar Fort we had a coficc club m which political 
discussions often took place and sometimes people told stones and anecdotes. 
Dr Malimood was a most mtcicstmg lecontm. Amongst pohtical workers dis- 
cussions on principle often lead to bitterness and a permanent breach, politics 
IS a game of set opmions, and few pay attention to contrary opimons even when 
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there is close reasoning adduced in support. Jawahadalji, ho-werer, ^ras an 
exception; he al\rays made an efibrt to see the other man’s point of tow and was 
open to persuasion. There are two sides to every question, and an element of truth 
in each side, but those who see both sides often find it difficult to arrive at a decision. 
Such is the case with Jawaharlal, and he often finds it difficult to make up his mind 
finally on a particular issue. This, however, does not mean that he has no definite 
opinions on any subject; he has and he can defend his opinions with great tenacity 
of argument. Only, there is a number of questions on which there has been no 
need for him to make a final choice. 

Jawaharlal derives strength from the people. He likes vast crowds. Per- 
^sonal popularity leads him to believe that the people are satisfied with his adminis- 
tration: this conclusion, however, is not always justified. He is particularly in- 
fluenced by his immediate circle: as the people m this circle have also had a Euro- 
pean education he finds greater affimties with them than with others. But in the 
last fifteen years the culture of ancient India has exerted a deep mfluence on him. 
The late R. S. Pandit had first roused his interest in this direction, and it has since 
steadily increased. He said to me once: ‘Tf I were convinced that the people of 
India were worthless I would not bother to work for them. But my country’s his- 
tory tells me that India has been a great country. She has undergone vast historical 
changes and produced many great men.” Jawahailalji expects little ftom the middle 
class which he regards as decadent. But, in the common people he sees hfe and 
vitality; it is on them that he founds his hopes for die future of his country. 

A/ir/I z, 1949 (translated from Hindi) 
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(i) Mothcr-of-pcar] peacock presented by Mr C V Mehta, Bombay, 1937 
(11) Silver casket presented by the Ahmedabad Municipality, 1939 
(ill) Silver chariot piescnted by the city of Cuttack, August 15, 1947 
Courtesy Mmicipai’ Mnseutn, Allahabad Photographs by G P Argal 
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EXILE AND AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
MimiEL Wasi 

"Iti mj mn cowtlrj also, somchmei, I havt an extHs fahng". 

—Nebni 

Whca 'wc and our gtandcbildtcn are dead and the world runs its course un- 
impressed by the fact tbat wc have lived and died, the legend will still be told of a 
man who, trained to llie traditions of the West, felt at a critical point m his h& the 
need to put these aside, to go down into the arena of his own country’s stnfe and 
to don, howbcit belatedly, the clotbmg of an Indian prophet. 

To the historian this will present material for fresh commentary upon tlie 
strength of the nation-spirit; to the psychologist, one more proof, if proof were 
needed, that an idcabstic spirit will always find itself upon the losmg side 

To the present writer, mtcrcstcd more keenly m the psychology of autobio- 
graphy than of history, and m the history of individual conflict tlian of nationahsm, 
not Nehru, nor the Nehru legend only, but the symbol of exile is of some contem- 
porary importance. 

Nehru is no more unique Uian any of the world’s modem leaders. It does 
not require much penetration to see tliat a man who rises above his generation is 
for that reason never wholly represcntaiive of it. Be he a Lmcoln or a Lenin, a 
Gandhi or a Churchill, a Weizmann or a Nchm, in some measure he must part 
company with his world, and m some wise stand above it. 

But the conflict that makes an exile of a professed nationalist is one tbat we 
need not be great or histone to feel. It is enough to have hved m two or more cul- 
tures. A large number of Indians of the neb middle-class have been bom into homes 
where Enghsh hterature, Enghsh language and Engbsh history were dominant 
for all educative puqioses. Nevertheless, m these Indian homes, there was the same 
suspiaon of Bntish ends and the same growing hatred of Bntish means that inspired 
the national movement. 

It IS possible that an English education, with its strong democratic bias, in 
fact, strengthened the nced-^d the demand for Indian freedom. So it was, that 
the paradox occuied that many of our most rabid nationahsts were at heart Eng- 
hsh gentlemen, trained to a code of ethics, behaviour and outlook diat were sub- 
stantially Bntish of the best kind, but strongly coloured by the fact that this hentage 
had to be used as an instrument of attack upon British Imperiahsm. 

It is as mtetpteter of this section of the rmddle-dass that Nehru appears to us 
to be of contemporary hteraty importance in India. 

He would have been important to hterature and to new writing in India even 
if he had not himself written, because men such as he inspire good writing. They 
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hdp, too, to c ff flt f an atmosphere in -which human and personal conflict seeks 
espress itself in writing of some aeati-ve power. 

The fert that he does write and that he has chosen the autobiographical form 
as the most medinm of espression for him, makes him doubly important to 
a moYement of new writing in India. 

Thace is nothing new under the visiting sun about autobiography. It is as 
old as egotism, or as man. But to us, in India, it is a compamtively new acative 
form, and one tiiat, with a people as introspective as ourselves, may yield interesting 
results. 

One need not be great to write the story of one’s life. One need not have 
met the great, thoi^h a sprinkling of the worid’s personages may help to make auto- 
biography m^etable. But one must have something intrinsically new to reveal 
as an ^erience. 

The something new may be foctual. Of this class are a large number of war 
and diplomatic memoirs, and even mudi globe-trotting, finished iqiortagei valuable 
for an “inside-story”. It may or may not rank as literature depending on the 
power and finesse with which it is written. But it is a natural medium for a great 
number of egotistic writers. 

For us, in fodia, the something new that makes good autobiography is an atti- 
tude of mind, an expression of conffict that though it may be shared by a minority, 
and an unpopular minority in the country, is still suffidentiy rare to commend itsdyp 
to the contemporary Indian reader. 

That is one reason why Nehru’s autobiography, important as it is for the poli- 
tician and the historian, is patticulariy important for foe student of writing in 
India. Mudi of it -will doubtless interest tfe psychologist; some of it -will rank as 
literature. But to his contempomces, and to those of us who are divided from him 
by a generation, the autobiography is important because it offers us a creative 
form to experiment in. 

The novel and foe short story are both forms that we have borrowed fiom 
Europe. The no-vd is better adapted to our gifts than foe short stoiy whidi, in its 
compactness and foe swift narative and portaiture that it demands, is better suited 
to peoples who live more rapidly and less intensely than we do. 

But foe autobiography is a form which can easily and naturally be tamed to 
our tempetment and purposes. It aflhrds us the opportunity that we so badly 
desire, to think aloud about ourselves, and to give tern to a subtle -vein of ^otism 
that underiies our most laudable actions. 

creative -wating of this sort is immense. Not foe statesman and 
foe politician only, not foe prophet and foe poet only, but foe more oidinajy man 
or woman of varied experience has much to offer that will this sub-conti- 

nent for foe rest of foe worid. 

With Nehru, as with foe minority he represents, foe mtiflW was and is bet- 
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ween two ways of life. Despite all attempts by popular psychologists to whittle 
down the bamcts that exist between races, peoples and hemispheres, there fpmatng^ 
to the common man, a fundamental drSercnce between the outlook generally pre- 
valent in the West, and that wliich is commonly referred to as “Eastern”. 

We do not propose to argue the case for or agamst either way of life. This 
is a matter for individual judgment, and, mdeed, partisanship is contrary to the whole 
spirit of adult enquiry. But, in essence, this conflict is one between practicahty, 
concreteness and speed—or respect for time, with scepticism and some measure of 
agnosticism thrown in, on the one hand; and, on tlie other, passivity or acceptance, 
philosophic tolerance, fotahsm and a large measure of unthml^g conservatism. 

In a country such as India, impressed for centuries with the need to mamtam 
order on a sub-contmcntal scale and to dmw homogeneity out of diversity, it should 
not be difficult to explain why the traditional outlook and attitude is what it is. The 
last two hundred years have set up conflicts between tlic two ways of life that have 
influenced a small section of the Indian people. From a purely nationahstic stand- 
point, this may not be an admirable section of India. It is generally, though not 
always, the section that was prepared to compromise in order to survive. Ifi had 
a keen eye to the mam chance, sometimes embraced a rchgion as a hne of least resis- 
tance, sometimes undertook to alter its entire way of life to keep m with the Euro- 
pean conqueror. 

But however contemptible the reasons for what it is today, this is a section with 
gifts and education, with poise and stamma, with expcncnce and travel, accus- 
tomed to use money, to organise and, above all, to create. It would be folly to pena- 
lise It for the sms of its forefatliers, or to seek to teach it, what it finds difficult to 
understand, that nationahsm and self-xcnunciation are convertible, or that the mere 
act of self-renunaation is a good thmg. 

These people have all the subconscious attachment to the coimtry of their blood 
and birth to which Ndiru refers m his autobiography. India dmgs to them m a 
hundred ways, as it does to their mterpreter hi them, too, there are undertones 
of mystic feelmg, a queer half-belief m the wisdom of die ancients, and a constant 
conflict between acting m a rational fotward-lookmg way and waiting passively for 
the best or the worst to overtake them. 

Of this hesitancy and the anguish that it frequendy brmgs to people as sensi- 
tive as himself, Nehru is the best example. Not merely the British conqueror and 
an English education, not merely the riches of Enghsh hterature and the lessons 
of English history, but a temperament possibly derived firnm all these, that is wes- 
m pattern, m that it wants to get so much done m a given time, is a problem 
"With which modem educated India is probably well acquamted. O' 

Let us not make a fuss or a fetish of it. It exists— whether for good or bad 
no one knows. It is one mote legacy of the last two hundred years that neither 
wit nor wisdom, in or out of India, could foresee or prevent. 

But m India, today, it is this section that yields us mtellectuals and potential 
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creative wtiteis who, with theit faults thick upon them, have still a contribution to 
make, that it would be a pity for us to underrate. We do not need to indulge them. 
But it would pay us to induce them to come to terms with life as it is in India, and 
to draw from them that “service without vanity” that is the only true patriotism. 

Apnl 8, 1949 



GANDHI AND NEHRU 
FrNKER Brockwat 

The association of Gandhi and Ncluu foi over thirty years is an epic in human 
co-operation. Their names are mdissolublc m the lecoid of India’s struggle for 
freedom Gandhi comes fiist, for he was one of the world’s great figures not only 
of his own time, but of all time; that another name should be coupled with his 
at all is tribute enough to Nehru’s stature. So long as history is written and read, 
they will be remembered together. 

Yet, in many ways Gandhi and Nehru arc opposites. 

Although he mfiuenced, above all others, one of the most progressive events 
m history— die recognition by Bntam of India’s right to mdependence— Gandhi 
was, m the teal meanmg of die word, a conservative. He hated the impact which 
saence lias had on hfe durmg die last century, the industrial revolution, the machme 
age, the new atomic age. His ideal was die simple life of the village and its domestic 
crafts. 

Nehru, on the other hand, has always been essentially a progressive He 
docs not quarrel with history. He hates the way in which saence has been apphed, 
but he rejoices m the expanding powers of man He believes that they can be used 
for the emanapauon of the human race, and he sees his task as the aidmg of this 
process. 

How did It come about, then, that these two men, with their fundamentally 
different soaal philosophies, came to be wedded in such close pohdeal partnership? 

The contact between them began, of course, in thar common devotion to 
the cause of Indian freedom Growing towards manhood, Nehru read with exate- 
ment and admiration of Gandhi’s defiance of racial discrimmation m South Africa. 
Under Gandhi’s leadership the Indians of Natal and the Transvaal were asserting 
their human equahty not merely by resolutions and speeches, but by dynamic action 
An army of them mossed die frontier, from one province to another, without the 
passes demanded only of "coloured” persons; hundreds of Indian mmers stopped 
work; arrested Indians filled the gaols. Nehru m those days did not pause to exa- 
mine the social philosophy of Gandhi— indeed, the Mahatma’s basic beheft were 
then only m a formative stage. He was not troubled by the issue as to whether resis- 
tance should be violent or non-violent. He saw only that challengmg and coura- 
geous deeds were bemg performed m Africa and that they were proving effective 
Gandhi became a hero to Tiinri. 

'When young Nditu met his hero, he fell under the charm and magnetism 
of the sublime personality of the man who was both saint and pohtioan. It was 
tins personal devotion to Gandhi’s umque character, which, more than anything 
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else, bound Nebm to iRe Mahatma all thtough his life, despite theh di&tences of 
sodal outlook. Gandhi’s utter selflessness, his entire fearlessness, his complete 
identification with the poorest peasant and the scorned “untouchable”, die' beauty 
and kindliness and simphcity of his life— these won Nehru’s reverence, so that philo- 
sophy became of less account in their relationship than personahty. What mattered 
Gmdhi’s views of social progress, when he was prepared to &st unto 'Heath for the 
emancipation of India? 

Nehru found, too, that Gandhi’s sense of human values was his own, even 
if the Mahatma gave them different intellectual expression. Gandhi’s devotion to 
the peasant: that became Nehru’s first devotion to the peasant; that became Nehru’s 
first devotion also when he had seen for himself the cruel privations under which 
they hved. Gandhi’s passion for Hindu-Moslem umty: the achievement of that 
became equally Nehru’s mission, when he saw how both were humiliated by alien 
rule and eiqiloited by economic privilege. Gandhi’s claim for the natural equality 
of all human bemgs, whatever their race: that was no less Nehru’s supreme motive. 
Spiritually Gandhi and Nehru were one in all these essential prmciples, however 
different their conceptions were of the way of social advance. 

But, in addition to these personal approximations, there vras an historical reason 
for the political partnership of Gandhi and Nehru. Gandhi’s philosophy was suit- 
ed to the stage struggle which India had reached, and Nehru understood this. 
Nehru might not accept entirely Gandhi’s belief in non-violence, but he knew that 
in India no other pohcy was possible. However much he differed from Gandhi’s 
subjective approadi to pohtical problems, he knew that the Mahatma was expressing 
in this tile mind and spirit of the millions of peasants of India. Gandhi’s saintly 
character, his manner of thought and life, the example of his own courage and sacri- 
fice, his voluntary abandonment of all material possessions, the sincerity of his reh- 
gion— these were m tune with the soul of India, and only Gandhi could bring about 
the spiritual revolution which must precede India’s political revolution. Nehru 
appreciated this and devoted himself loyally in service of the man destined by his- 
tory to lift India from its knees, to give it the spirit to stand erect, the conscious equal 
of all. 

And now India has passed to another stage. It is not only standing self- 
reliantly and proudly erect. It is marching forward. And here the qualities of 
Ndtru are required. 

His modem constructive mmd, his grasp of social changes in every part of the 
earth, his understanding of international affairs, these qualities were held in reserve 
during the smuggle for India’s independence, waiting for the day when India would 
need them, used even 'then as occasion demanded but germinating for foil use when' 
they would be supremely necessary. 

That time has come. 

March ij, 1^49 



NEHRU THE INTERNATIONALIST 

Kaltoas Nag 

Bom twenty ycais after Mahatma Gandhi and ten years after Sarojini Naidu, 
Pandit Jawahadal Nehm may ftttmgly be characterized as a spiritual son of M^atmaji 
and a brother of Sarojmi Devi. He is in the tme hierarducal succession— ^pintod 
as well as cultural; and, therefore, 1 am tempted to cxamme his world outlook in the 
context of the development of mtcmationahsm in India. 

The question may ansc as to die propdety of usmg tlie categories of intemation- 
ahsm for a country like India where nationahsm was supposed to be the dominant note 
in the XIX century, and therefore mtemationalism seemed to be out of court from the 
Western point of view. It may even be alleged that the Indians, m spite of their 
strenuous and persistent efforts to attam national freedom, could not realise nation- 
ahsm m the effective sense of Pohtical Science and Intemadonal Law. India was not a 
nation till August i j, 1:947. How, therefore, m this pedod of formative nationahsm, 
can we talk of the international attitude of Indian leaders ? 

It IS exactly here that India would join issue with Western theoasers on 
nationahsm, who have framed their own dogmanc definition, making naaonahsm 
dependent, almost totally, on pohacal autonomy and mihtaiy efficiency. The 
disastrous consequences of such a definiaon have been ruthlessly exposed by 
Rabmdianath Tagore m bis cpocih-making book Nattonahsm, pubhshed m 1917. 
It was Rabindranath, though a mere poet, who made the first suggesttve criaasm 
against the Western theory of nationahsm, and also offered the constmctive formu- 
lation of a new order of cultural nationahsm whidi is profoundly spintual in its content. 
The poet-laureate of Asia was also the pioneer of the method of integrating the spi- 
ritual experiences of the nations of Asia with the wodd vision of our Indian seers. 
That IS why and how we find tlie great Raja Rammohan Roy at the very opening, 
and Swami Vivekananda at the end, of the XIX century, upholding the spiritual unity 
of mankind through their eiqjositions of the philosophy of the Vedanta. That philoso- 
phical-cum-rehgious monism must have influenced the cultural and pohtical life 
of Modem India, exemphfied m the career and thoughts of Pandit Ndiru. Though 
destined to play a dominant rile m our national pohtics, he is a philosopher m disguise 
and a worthy descendant of Tagore and Gandhi. It is a matter of common knowledge 
to, all of us that Panditji showed the deepest attachment to and respect for ihe life 
and activities of Rabmdranath and Mahatmaji. 

But Pandiqi hved, moved and had his bemg, m the last decade of the XIX 
centuiy and during the first of the yy. Dunng ihis &teftil period, as we all know, 
all the romantic idcalistn of the mid-Victonan type came into (flash with the cruel 
teahties of our pohtical and economic hfe, which contradicted the premature pro- 
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phecies of the champions of the Industrial Revolution. Most of the mechanical in- 
ventions tended to get detached ficom the contest of "the greatest good of the greatest 
number.” That is how, witibin a centiuy of the publication of Adam Smith’s WeaHb oj 
Nations, we con&onted the tragic feet of a few successful nations savagdy fighting oce 
{innthfif to build up and Tnatnt2iTi their national empires or colonies, based on the 
slaveiy of the majority of the less favoured nations. Hence, also, the emergence 
of the spurious racial doctrine of the White Man’s Burden, logically devdoping 
into Hitler’s "Hermvolkf” and the tragedies of the Second World War. 

While Jawaharlal was at school the vast continent of Africa was convulsed 
with the Boer War, resulting ficom the selfish partitioning of Africa by a few European 
Powers. When Jawahadal, as a school boy, \ras probing the map of the world for his 
geography lessons, Rabindranath was pronouncing his prophetic judgment on the Oed- 
d ent through his immortal poem (composed on December 31, 1899), The Sunset oJ 
the Century. That tras also the period when Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi was figjit- 
ing the cause of oppressed h umani ty in South Afidca (since 1893). Gandhiji returned 
in 1896 to Calcutta, where as a public man he appeared again in 1901 to move 
his fimt resolution before the Indian National Congress on behalf of our oppressed 
brothers and sisters in Africa. He was introduced to some of our political leaders, 
spending over a month in Calcutta in the company of Gopal Krishna Gokbale, with 
whom he worked closely for nearly twenty years (1896-1916), after which he waged 
his non-violent warfare against the armed powers of Western Government. His 
Passive Resistance Movement^ which almost synchronised with the Swadeshi move- 
ment of the Bengal Partition, lifted tiiat struggle fer above the problems of conflictmg 
nationalism; for we find Gandhiji corresponding with Leo Tolstoy and getting his 
featemal response, Tolstoy, the last sage of the Western Worid, was to die in 1910 
and Gandhiji was to return feom South Afiica to India in 1914, tiie years of appren- 
ticeship of Jawaharlal in England. A sensitive youth like W must have seen and 
assimilated lots of ideas and opinions while studying his geography and history at 
Harrow, his science and economics at Cambridge, and bis legal subjects in the Inns 
of Court. Jawaharial the historian has helped us by recordmg many important traits 
of worid opinion in his significant Autobio^apbj\ 

Bom in 1889, Jawaharial recorded his first vivid impressions of the Russo- 
Japanese War (1904-5), saying how at that eariy age of i j he used to wait for the arrival 
of newspapem to get the latest war news. He even purchased some books on Japan, 

^Rabindcanath Tagoie (1861-1941}, Svami 'yivekauanda (1863-1902) and Mahatma Gandfai 
(1869-1948), each TOrkedin his spedafly diosen fidd of national legenemtioc. But tiicy trere unique 
in spirit and oudook, bringing to adnilnation, as it treie, the londy actiTiries of our pioneer iater- 
nauonalist Raja Ranunohan Roy (1774-1833), vho not only laid the foundation of the first Univer- 
salist Churen of India (1828), based on respect £oz all religions, but ■who tras also cur first cnltdral 
ambassador abroad. Ranunohan esqiressed in Fetsian, Bengali and English lus sympatiiics'withtiie 
sn&iings of Ireland and Italy, of Turkq" and of the tofiing ryots of India, of the Tarin Americans 

others straggling ^fbr ind^ndence. So Ranucoban tras greeted by Jeremy Bentiiam as riie 
intensely admired and deady bdoved collaborator in the service of mankind.” In a recently dis- 
covered letter; addressed to the hfinister of Foreign Affeirs, France, dated December 1831, Ram- 
mo n appeared to have laid the foundation of a true League of Nations in a league of national 
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for esample, the charming narratives of Lafcadio Hearn. He used to imagine himself 
fighting, swoid in hand, for the hberalion of Asia from European dommation, and 
also for the independence of India. He was tremendously impressed by die victory 
of Japan, an Oriental Power, over European Russia; he was surcharged with the 
spint of aggressive nationalism which, as we know, dawned upon the mind of young 
India under ilie repressive rdgime of Lord Curzon, who partitioned Bengal and thus 
hberated die gigantic forces of the Swadeshi Movement. In May 1905 Jawaharlal 
sailed for Sigland, with his father, mother and infant sister. Towards foe end of 
1905 he was interested to watch foe Gcneial Election m England, in which foe Liberal 
Patty emerged victorious, and he startled his teachers, in early 1906, by repeating the 
names of all members of Campbell-Bannerman's ministry. He was already deeply 
mterested m foe progiess of aeronautics, and was watchmg foe flight records of foe 
Wright brothers and of M. Bleriot of Paris. He even predicted, forty years ago, m 
a nam letter to Pandit Motilal Nehru, diat he may soon be able to visit India from 
Harrow by plane every week. 

In 1906-7 he was closely followmg foe Swadeshi and Boycott Movements and foe 
careers of our extremist-leaders— Tilak, Lajpat Rai, Ajit Singh etc Those were 
gloiious days when foe venerable leader, Dadabhai Naoroji, first formulated foe idea 
of Swataj, in foe Calcutta Congress of 1906 Already wc find Jawaharlal stretching 
. his vision beyond foe narrow school-walls of Harrow, and studying intensely Treve- 
lyan’s hfe of foe Itahan patriot Garibaldi. His heroism in the creation of Free Italy 
evoked foe vision of Indian freedom in foe mind of youthful Jawaharlal when he 
joined foe Tiimty College, Cambridge, in October, 1907. Studying three years here, 
he took his Natural Science Tripos in 1910, with Qiemistry, Geology and Botany as 
his speaal subjects. No wonder that in later life Jawaharlal was our first statesman 
who was well posted in foe world trends of Saence and emerged as foe President of 
foe National Planning Committee. Among his hot favourites in foose college days, 
we find Bernard Shaw, Lowes Dicldnson, Nietzsche, Kraft Ebing, Havelock Ellis etc 
So, along with foe Natural Saenccs, foe Mental and Moral Saences were also studied. 
We now find that Jawaharlal was also moved by foe conflicting problems of foe East 
and foe West, and that he was deeply influenced by Meredith Townsend's Asia and 
Europe, a happy augury for foe sponsor of the First Asian Relations' Conference in 

1947 1 

Very significantly does Jawaharlal remember that m foe year of foe fiftieth 
anmvetsary of foe Indian Mutiny (out Fust Wat of Independence), India was con- 
■vTilsed, from 1907 onwards, with foe whirlwind of discontent leading to foe disrup- 

cultotes He appealed to the Occidental nations “to encourage and &cilitate human intercourse in 
every manner, by removing, as fer as possible, aU impediments to it, in order to promote the 
advantage and enjoyment of the vbelt human ran " 

This positive ideal of Human Fellowship and Freedom incarnate in Rammohan, and not the 
negative aspect of mere conflicts and strifes is what gives an mtemational, nay spiritual, character 
to national movement of India, from the age of Rammohan Roy to that of Mahatma Gandhi 
Fwdit Nehru carries on that glorious tradition right down to the beginmng of the second half of 
the XX centuiy, when we seem to be faang another world war and fragmentation of humamty 
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tion of tiie old Congress at Surat. His father Pandit Jlotilal Ndiru entertained, as his 
guest, the noted British journalist H. W. Nevinson, "who wrote on Indian nattnnfllispi 
Leaving Cambridge with second class Honours, Jawaharlal came to spend two tri ofp 
years in London, leisurely studying Law and discussing politics and mious socialistic 
theories and ideologies, primarily of the Fabian type. His first direct contact with the 
Continent was in the company of his fadier who was in Berlin in 1909, when 
Count Zeppelin flew in his special aiiship to that dty. Later on, in Paris, 
Jawaharlal watched Count de Lambert flying bis plane over the Eiffel Tower. 
He made a short excursion to Norway, and in the summer of 1912, completing 
his Law courses and after seven years of exile rinm home, Jarf^hadal the Barrister 
returned to India at the age of 23. 

In 1912 when Jawaharlal was getting ready to return from Europe to Lidia, 
his youthful soul was charged with the hopes and doubts of the generation 
fedng the First World War. He must have heard of the Second Hague Con- 
ference of 1907 (continuing the woih of the first one of 1899), and of the 
Declaration of London (1910). Tolstoy, the last Pacifist sage of Europe, dead 
(1910), and Mahatma Gandhi was collaborating with Gokhale to give finishing 
touches to the Smuts-Gandhi Agreement (1912), hoping to terminate the twenty 
years’ war between the South African Government and the Indian setders (1893- 
1912). The dire problems of race hatted were examined at the Universal Races Con- 
gress (London 1912), commented on by Sister Nivedita (the noble Lish disciple of 
Swami Vivekananda) and by the great Indian philosopher Acharya Btojendra Nath 
Seal, who wrote on Ori§m. Rabindranath Tagore had already dqiicted, in his 
great novel Gara^ the drama of conflict between Nationalism and Internationalism. 
The poet was already in London in 1912 with his first volume of English translations, 
the G/foij/i///— Song Offerings— which was to bring to Asia the first Nobel Prize for 
litemture and Idealism (1913). He has, by his uncanny poetic intuition, prophesied 
India’s phmge into the passive resistance movement through his drama Yrayascbitta or 
Atonement (1907), and followed it up with two other symbolical plays, the Bak-Gbar 
(Post Office) or sublimation of sufEs^g, and Acbahjatan, or the Immobile (1912). 
Nothing could pretend to be inviolate and immovable— not even the British Empire 
—in the fiice of die surging of the ocean of human suffering. That suffering would 
be transfigured by the magic harp of Tagore and the saindy band of Gandhiji. It 
was a glorious age of Asian Renaissance, which synchronized with the collapse of 
the hlanchu regime, the foundation of the Chinese Rq)ubli^ and the transformation of 
the Lidian National Congress, which would soon rJam Ja\raharial as its devoted 
servant and outstanding guide. 

He was married to Kamala Ndiru in 1916. She died prematurely in 1936, 
leavi^ behind their only child Tncitfa, -who is responsible for evoking a series of 
brilliant letters (written in prison between i93o-i933)» which were published in 
Ja^rohailal’s GUtspses of World Hisfoty (1934). 

As a natural sdence Tripos-man of Cambridge, Ndiru might have started his 
career as a Sdence Professor and researcher in any of the Indian Universities and, by 
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virtue of his devotion to science, might easily have gone to the top. So, as a young 
Baoister and the only son of Pandit MotilalNehiu, one of the leading lav?yers of India, 
Jawahailal, with a little concentration on the professional side, might have made a 
fortune in the legal profession. But he did neither, preferring by a mysterious urge, 
as it were, the perilous path of national politics. Whether he gained or lost thereby 
is no more a matter of speculation but of current history; but it is crystal dear today 
that he made the right choice, and that he succeeded m importing certain factors into 
our national pohrics wliich ate of international consequence. 

The first session of the Congress that he attended, in the winter of 191a, was 
held at Banbpore, Patna, and he found it to be more or less a social party— with only 
one outstanding figure, G K. Gokhale, who by his genius and strength of diaracter 
fascinated him. In fact, he was attracted to join the "Servants of India Society'', vacil- 
lating as to whether he should give up law altogether. The days of moderate pohtics 
were coming to an end; and with the outbreak of the First World War die “Home 
Rule Movement" was sponsored simultaneously by Tilak and by Mrs. Besant. 
The British authorities grew suspicious and interned Mrs Besant, because the 
Home Rule activities might create division in the country and mterfere with the war 
efforts. That hastened the expansion of the Home Rule League, by the joining of 
moderate leaders hke Dr. Tcj Bahadur Sapru and Pandit Motilal Nehru. Dr. Sapru 
affectionately embraced Jawaharlal, at his first pubhc appearance as a pohtical speaker 
m a meeting at Allahabad in 1915, where Jawaharlal vigorously protested against the 
British Government’s policy of suppressmg, by ordmance, freedom of speech and 
publication. Co-opetation between the Congress and the Mushm League formed the 
basis ofa joint plan which was adopted by the Lucknow Congress of 1916^ Mean- 
while the British Government sent Mr Montagu to India, but the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report, while offeimg very htde for the advancement of the country, 
created division in the camps of the Hindu and Muslim leaders, who defimtely drifted 
away from one another in 1918 

The First World Wat terminated The AUics were victonous, and as India made 
tremendous sacrifices m men and money the Indians very naturally expected some im- 
provement in their status; but just the opposite thing happened. The British Govern- 
ment forced the Rowlatt Act upon the desperate people who orgamsed protest meet- 
ings,which resulted in the shocking massacre at Amntsar (1918). Motilal Ndmi was 
gettmg impatient with the moderates. So he started The Independent from Allahabad, 
and urged Jawaharlal to serve as a Director of the paper for a while. In thewmter of 
1919 the Congress met at Amritsar, and it was in every sense the first all-Gandhi 
Congress. Jawaharlal completed his thirtieth year. Gandhji embraced the Ah Bro- 
thers, recently released from mtemment, and they started, from January i9*o» ^ 
chapter with the KMafat Movement. On August i, 1920, Gandhiji launched his 
great Non-co-operation Movement against the British Government. 

*■11 was at the Lucknow Qingtess, in 1916, that Jawahatlal met A&hatmn Gandhi for the first 
time, and soon after he was inspirra by the address of Sarojini Naidu at Allahabad. 
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Jawahadalj timing dais momentous change of front from moderate to extremist 
politics, was for the first time studying the deplorable condition of the peasantry of 
Oudh. Within three years of the foundation of the Soviet in Russia, we find 

him rnfii^pmntng the avetagc politicians of India as hypnotised by bottrgeoh politics. He 
realised fhataveritable Peasant Revolt(i92o-2i)was brewing in Pratapgarh,Rai Bareilly 
and Faizabad. Gandhiji already gave a new lead to the Kisan Movement through his 
activities in rhampata n (Bihar) and Kaira (Gujarat). These new developments made 
Jawahadal consaous of his ignorance of the actual conditions of 8o per cent of India’s 
peasant population; and with scientific thoroughness he went to study them against 
tTip-ir international setting. From 1920 we find him conscious also about? the wretched 
condition of the industrial labourers in Indian fiictories, mostly under the domination 
of European capitalists or their Indian sub-agents. Thus, Jawahadal the Soaalist 
began probing, for the first time, the problems of agdcultural and industrial labour in 
Ttidiflj in the context of labour movements abroad. The problems of economic jus- 
tice and social security, which are neither regional nor national, were reahsed by 
Jawahadal who, as we know, would vacillate, for a long time, between our pohtical 
Tiarintialtsm and socio-economic internationalism, as we find from numerous passages 
in his Autobiog-t^hj and other writings.^ 

In 1921-22, when with many other prominent political workers hfehatma 
Gandhi, our accredited leader, was jailed by the British Government, Jawaharlal 
made a statement before tiie District hlagistrate, Allahabad. That statemenli on he 
eve of his imprisonment, deserves to be quoted: “Less than ten years ago I returned 
from England after a lengthy stay there. I have imbibed most of the prejudices of 
Harrow and Cambridge, and in my hkes and dislikes I was periiaps more an Englirii- 
man than an Indian.” This anglicised young Indian was destined to take charge of 
the Government of Free India from the hands of the English Rulers, quitting Lidia. 
Jawahadal at the age of 3 2 pronounced thus his articles of faith: "All the world knows 
that our strength hes-in the support of our people and the goodwill of our countiy- 
men. Our weapons are not the old-time ones of force and coercion. The weapons 
which our Great Leader (Gandhiji) has put in our hands are* those of love and sacrifice. 

We sufier ourselves, and by our sufferings seek to convert our adversary 

What greater good-fortune can befall an Indian in these days? Death for the cause, 

or the full realisation of our gjoriom dream.” This international significance of 

^Tbis aspect of his life and activities has been briefly discussed in a short paper published in 
Nehru Our Netg/hheur. 

In this connection we should read the significant passages from his inaugural speech on the 
midnight of August 14, 1947: 

“Long years ago we made a tryst with Destiny, and now the time comes when we shall redeem 
our pledge At the stroke of the midnight hour, when die world sleeps, India will awake to hfe and 
ftee^m. It is fitting that at this solemn moment we take the pledge of dedication to the service of 
bdia and her people, and to the still larger cause of Humanity. . . .Uprooting the foreign domination 
K not alL Unless and until each and every Tniiian breathes the ait of Freedom, arid his misedes are 

bamsh^ and his hard lotis improved, our task remains unfinished Peace has been said to bcin- 

oiVBibl^ so is fixedom; so is prospedty — now; and so also is disaster in this One World that can 
no longer be split into isolated fragments.” 
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Tnclian nationalism, which found such watm ei^tession in Jawahadal, assumed a 
quasi-spmtual diaiactet when Mahatma Gandhi, as a ctiminal in the dock, addressed 
the Judge undertaking his trial m Ahmedabad. I had the privilege of making in 
i92zacommentai7 on this aspect of Gandhian pohtics, m Switzerland at the invitation 
of the Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom. Mile RoUand and her 
illustrious brother Romam Rolland were there; and M JR.olland urged me to help him in 
presenting thp. firs t Eutnfpean biography of Mahatma Gandhi (19a?) which was forth- 
with translated into all the languages of Europe, including Russian. Gandhism, since 
tVienj IS a World Movement, and in that context the later career and pronouncements 
of Jawahadal Nehru should be studied He was glad to spend 1926-27 (full one year 
and nine months) in Europe, because Kamala Nehru was senously ill and was to take 
a full couise of treatment in Switzerland. Here he came into contact with Indian 
revolutionaries of the eady epoch, like Shyam)i Knslina Varma, Mahendra Pratap, 
Madam S. R. Rana, Lala Hat Dyal, Viren Qiattopadhyay and others 

Towards the end of 1926 Panditji was shocked to hear of the brutal murder of 
Swami Sraddbaniinfiii by a Muslim fanatic, and he inwardly groaned to think of 
the future of Indian nati onalism as against such bitter communal hatred. 

In February 1927 Jawaliarlal participated in the International Congress against 
Im pefialism at Brussels. He referred to ttic Chmese nationahsts fighting for their 
fteedom, and PTplampd how the Indian National Congress was trymg to organise the 
Freedom Movement of India against the British world-empire, under which he saw 
“a harmful agreement between the British capitahsts and Indian capitahsts ” He 
attended a session of the Anti-Imperiahst Conference at Cologne, and in November 
1927 he was glad to spend a few days in Moscow which was celebrating the tenth 
anniversary of the foundation of the Soviet R^ubhe 

Returning to India, Jawaharlal dehvered a memorable speech at the Madras 
session of the Congress, where he moved the epoch-making resolution: "The 
Congress dedaces the goal of the Indian people to be cowpkte 'ncttienal itidepen^eac$ ” 
In October 1928, Jawahadal emphasised, in his address at the Jhansi Conference, 
that pohtical independence' by its^ was not enough, and that it must be supported 
by social justice and economic security for the toiling milhons of India. Thus, he 
was importing new td p a”, and initiating a new youth movement in India which 
would be linked up with similar movements abroad. 

In the winter of 1928-29 1 had the privilege of meeting Panditji dunng session of 
the Calcutta Congress presided over by Pandit Motilal Nehru Jawahadal was complet- 
it^ his fortieth year, and he already struck me not only as one of out prominent na- 
tional leaders, but as a statesman of international statute. I already heard from Remain 
Rolland what a splendid impression he made among the Continental group of men and 
women workmg for the cause of intemationahsm; and they already marked out 
Jawahadal Nehru to be the coming man, as I icame to gather from my conversations 
with many European leaders whom I met in 19J0-51 while atte n ding the League of 
Nations’ Assembly sessions at Geneva. The All-India Trade Umon Congress elected 
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Pandit Ndbru as its Fiesident in 1929, and in 1930 at the Lahore session of the Tnrlian 
National Congress he made his epoch-making (iallenge simultaneously to im pemlis Tti 
and to capitalism. While passing the resolution of complete independence for India 
Jawahadd reminded us at lh.e same time of the stupendous problem of the “hber- 
ation of humanity from its present bondage.” The second peak of Indian non- 
co-operationj as "well as of British persecution, was reached in 1930-31, when 
Mahatma Gandhi, Jawaharlal and his colleagues courted repeated imprisonment. 
There was a totel break-down in the health of Kamala Nehru, who had to be 
removed to Europe, where, as we know, she expired in 1936. They were manied 
in 1916 and in 1936 she e^ired— endowing Jawahadal, through her devotion and 
sacrifice, with a new sense of respect for Indian womanhood; for Ja-vrahadal dis- 
covered, more than any one else, that the &eedom of India could not have been 
won by men alone, and that we are indebted to the self-effacing womanhood of India 
for our ultimate hberation. The history of those tragic days of 1935-36, in the 
sanatorium and hospital of BadenweUer and Lausanne, is only recently narrated 
by Jawaharlal in his Discovery of India. That moving narrative of India on the 
march was planned to place India in the perspective of world history. 

The profundity of affection and poignancy of feelings seemed to have trans- 
formed Jawaharlal altogether, and his personal life, as recorded in his Autebiogrt^ly 
and other writings, ceased to be a personal record, but grew into the autobiography 
of a generation. Many of the facts of his life and incidents of modem Indian histoiy 
were not understood by the foreign readers of Jawaharlal’s Autohioffaphy, But I 
can beat personal testimony, from my contact with persons of diverse nationahties 
whom I met in the course of my trip to South America for the P.E.N. Congress of 
Buenos Aires and also during my trip to Hawaii in 1936-37, that the fundamental 
tmths, realised by Jawaharlal in his personal as well as in his public life were clearly 
understood by the foreign readers who took Jawaharlal's India to be a symbol of 
human liberation. Early in February 1936, Jawaharlal clarified some of the funda- 
mental problems of Indian politics and soaety, by answermg a series of questions 
mooted by Cad Heath, Chairman of the Indian Conciliation Group, London. In 
1937 he visited Burma and Malaya. In 1939 Jawaharlal visited Ceylon, completed 
his fiftieth year, and the whole world was convulsed with the outbreak of the 
Second World War. In June 1938, he visited the Repubhean War Front of Spain, 
and in September 1938 he was m Geneva reporting, in his cryptic style, the 
Munich Conference. Panditji’s Spanish adventure might appear to be Quixotic 
to many Westerners; but we in India hailed in Jawahadal the spint of reckless 
adventure in the path of justice and humanity, so often betrayed by the shrewd 
and calculating diplomats of Western internationalism. The prolonged sufferings 
which came to be a part and parcel of Jawaharlal’s hfe transformed his nationalism 
into internationalism of a me brand which might be difficult for outsiders to under- 
stand, but which was in every way worthy of a spintual descendant of Rammohan 
Roy and Rabindranath Tagore. Rammohan, as we know, gave a public banquet 
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to Ins Euiopean and Indian feiends, wlicn he heard about the triumph of the Spanish 
cobny of Latin America against the tyrannical Empire of Spam. Jawahadal never 
rnnsidp.fftd the case of the Spamsh Repubhcans as outside the jurisdiction of his mter- 
nationalism. With the same elemental urge, he arranged for first-aid for the Chmese 
victims of the Japanese invasion, and we greeted him warmly when he paid a visit to 
Gurudev Tagore’s Calcutta residence and carried his blessmgs while flymg to Chma 
m August 1939. The gratitude of Chma to India was expressed spontaneously and 
concretely by Marshal and Madam Chiang Kai-Shek who visited India, as we know, m 
1942. In the rise and fall of diverse of Chma or elsewhere, we remember only 
this capital feet, that even in the difficult days of the Second World War JawaharW 
never allowed his vision to be blurred or circumscribed by considerations of his 
national pohtics only, but that he felt equally for the suffenng humamty of any race or 
creed, m any part of the world It is this element m his character and this positive 
content of his national thought which brought the highest praise m the simplest lan- 
guage that only Mahatma Gandhi could use: “Be it said to his credit that he Qawahar- 
M) will consider it beneath his dignity to purchase freedom at the price of any 
other country. His mitonaltsw is egiial to bis tnteniaUonahsm.” 

From the rejection, m 1927-28, of the Simon Commission to the rejection of the 
Cnpps offer m 1942, there was waged m India a fifteen years’ war of Independence 
against British ImpcfiftlTs m , culminating m the ruthless persecution of the masses 
and the total imprisonment of all the top-ranking leaders. These were matters of 
domestic history, some of winch were to assume, later on, some importance of AU- 
Asian magnitude. But we have two unespected gams ftom the imprisonments of 
Jawahadal— one, his monumental Atitobsoffap}^, and the other, his recent historical 
mterpretation, the Visceveiy of India. Time and space would not permit any detailed 
discussion of these books, which are contributions to the study of nationahsm, as 
wdl as of mtemationahsm. Studymg these books we often feel that Jawahadal, 
although a pohtician by the law of pre-destination, might have been a philosopher 
and a historian, m feet a synthesiser of world movements. The quahty of his soul 
and the character of his historical revelations can only be expressed m his own words: 
“How fttuawng IS this Spirit of mani In spite of innumerable fiulmgs, man, 
throughout the ages, has sacrificed his life and all he held dear for an ideal, for truth, 
for feith, for country and honour. That ideal may change, but that capaaty for self- 
sacnfice continues; and, because of that, much may be forgiven to man, and it is im- 
possible to lose hope for httn. In the midst of disaster he has not lost his digmty or 
his feith m the values he cherished Playthmg of nature’s mighty forces, less than the 
speck of dust m this vast Universe, he has hurled defiance at the elemental powers, and 
with his mind, cradle of revolution, sought to master them. Whatever gods there be, 
there is somethmg godlike m man, as there is also somethmg of the devil m him. 

“The future is dark, uncertam. But we can see part of the way leadmg to it, 
and can tread it with fiim steps, remembermg that nothing that can happen is likely 

to overcome the spint of tnati which has survived so many perils 

1949 



SYMBOL OF OUR UNITY 
K. N. Katju 

It is so difficult to write anTthing about Pandit Jawahatlal Nehtu, and tibis for a 
variety of reasons. He has lived sudi an open life that even on the public platformyou 
feel as if be were thinking aloud, sometimes becoming quite oblivious of his audience. 
And, riien, he has in bis own inimitable language written his own life’s stoiy, in a 
book which I am sure will tank with the leading biographies of the worid— so trans- 
parently candid and honest he is about himself and about others with whom he has 
come into contact. Moreover, ever since 1946 when he was called upon to shoulder 
responsibility for the afiairs of this country, he has lived in a world of publicity 
and propaganda. Whether the partition of the country was right or wrong would 
rp-tnain a much-debated question for centuries to come, but of this diere can be no 
doubt whatsoever, that but for Gandbiji, Jawaharlal Ndiru and Sardar Valkbhbhai 
Patel, the ship of State in India would have foundered completely on the rocks. No 
one in India had even dreamt of the catastrophic upheavals which followed the parti- 
tion— it was as if all the furies had burst together on the Punjab. Gandhiji’s passing 
away was another shattering blow. At such a terrific moment in our national history, 
when anything might have happened, the mete personality of Jawaharlal kept the people 
together. He became the symbol of our umty and the centre of our affection. It 
really did not matter whether he and bis Government had acted throughout widi pre- 
science and foresight. He has confessed himself of many governmental shortconungs, 
but that was all irrelevant in the contesct. The people trusted him, looked up to him 
as the veiy embodiment of fiidia re-bom, and he was the silken thread which kept 
togedier all the gems and precious stones which constitute this great heritage of outs. 
When by the turn of the wheel of destiny any human being readies such heights, then 
I sometimes think that it is really improper, and may be even imprudent and unwise, 
to assess his personality and his worth while he is living. In cold intellectual terms it 
may be a paradox, but I think it is definitely true that Jawaharlal has risen above all 
parties. I do not know whether he can even be said to be the leader of any particular 
party,' no matter how vast may be its strength in numbers Or in influence. Jawaharlal’s 
leaderriiip tests on the affection in which the common people of India, men and women, 
boys and gjris, hold him. In the possession of this affection he is truly the heir of his 
great master, Gandhiji. It is a curious thing— this indescribable afectionof the people: 
it is something quite apart and unconnected with the reliance on the political judgment 
or wisdom of the person held in affection. This affection is somet^g characteristi- 
cally Indian. Here in India, counts neither the astuteness of the politician, nor the 
w^th of the multi-miUionnaite who may havebuiltup his vast fortune firom a humble 
ongin in life— but what counts here with us is the spirit of rmundation, selfless 
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devotion and essential integrity of chatacter, and a chastity of thought and of minH 
which will considei the smallest blemish as a gteat blot, and Jawaharid in his own per- 
son presents a Uving example of one engaged in the pursuit of an ideal which our saints 
and seers have held up as the highest one, worthy of attainment by human beings. 
Many men have endeavoured to reach such heights by meditation and complete an- 
nihilation of the self. Others hke Gandhiji have followed the more difficult path of 
action to reach the same goal. As regards this path it is a matter of httle consequence 
what the traveller upon it may describe himself to be. Religious behefs are irrdevant 
or of small moment so long as you contmue to travel the path of action, incessant, 
unresting action, selfless disinterested action, directed to achieve the good of humanity 
or of your countrymen. The use of the term kamajo^^ has become much too com- 
mon these days, but It is an apt one and describes compendiously one who walks the 
path, and, hke his master Gandhiji, Jawahadal has been a almost all his life. 

He has traced his own mentd growth and development in bis autobiography. My 
acquaintance with him began in 1914 when I joined the High Court Bar at Allahabad 
and I saw him living with his hither, a great leader of the Allahabad Bar and an aris- 
tocrat of austociats, hving in luxury in the famous Anand Bbaa>a/i. Thou^ we 
practised in the same Court, there was not much common then between him and me. 
I hved m a dificrent environment altogether, but within three years came the great 
Home Rule Movement inaugurated by and associated with the name of Mrs. Anme 
Besant, and I remember so distinctly the great speech which Jawaharial delivered in 
1916 in a pubhc hall. It was a revdation to all of us. Not only was it powerful in 
language, but it was something more: it was so manifestly sincere, and from 1917 
onwards began the great adventure which has now ended in such fulfilment. 

I have heard some people describe Jawaharial as a visionaiy. He is not a good 
admmistrator, they say. I do not precisely understand what the term “administrator” 
means. Keeping 3J0 millions of people together, I should think, is in itself a great 
admimstrative achievement, and as for a visionary it is only visionaries who see visions 
of a great future and then endeavour hard to make them reahties. The man with an 
idea is worth his weight in diamonds and millions of sohd administrators and matter- 
of'fiact individuals. It is true that Jawaharial's name will not go down to posterity 
connected with any particular philosophy of life. He will be readily described as 
the greatest disaple of Gandhiji, and in many respects the best exponent of his 
master’s pohcy and philosophy which led to the emanapation of a people from moral 
and economical and pohtii^ bondage. Posteaty will acdaim him as one of the 
chief makers of ipodem India, an India which we, her children, now fervently hope 
will play a great part m winnmg the peace for mankind 

On this auspicious day when Jawaharial completes 60 years of his hfe, prayers 
■will go forth from every home m India that he may be spared for many, many years 
for the service of his motherland and humanity at large. 

Mojl 24 , 1945 . 

’Man of action (Eife) 

9 



BOUNTEOUS PROVIDENCE 

ViNOBA BhAVB 

I cannot tliinlr what I should wdte about Pandit Nehtu. Aftet Gandhi’s, his 
is the one name that stands fot India— is India. God’s infinite grace has given us 
sudi leaders as Dadabhai Naoroji, Tilak, Gandhi and Jawaharlal, one after the other. 
May we prove worthy of such a bounteous providence. 

April 1949 

(Jranslated from Hindi) 




SPIRITUAL BASIS OF NEHRU^S SECULAR GOVERNMENT 
MuHAMUAi) Hafiz Sted 

The greatest achievement of Pandit Jawaharkl Nehru as the Prime Minister of 
India IS the estabhshment of republican secular Government on the strictest prinaple 
of truth, justice, freedom and equal rights and opportumtjr for all fhe citizens, bom 
and bred or domiciled in India. 

“The seculanty of a State”, says Dr. Sampumanand, “consists only in its remarn- 
ing neutral as between the various rehgions, but does not compel the State to deny 
the spiritual values of life. If a secular State, as the U.S.S.R certainly is, can adopt 
one system of philosophy as its sheet-anchor, there is nothing to prevent India from 
seekmg shelter beneath the hospitable branches of that tree of knowledge which is 
oui richest inheritance.” When we analyse the fundamental prmaples of the secular 
State of India, we find that it was an act of the highest wisdom which conceived and 
promulgated it. If the Indian Government had identified itself with one particular 
set of rehgion there would have been clash not only within its own fold, but one 
religion would have looked askance at another rehgion and might have given rise to 
mutual jealousy and rivalry, of the kind which easts unfortunately today. To fevour 
one rehgion is to antagomse another. It must be clearly borne m mmd that under 
the auspices of secular democratic Government, every rehgion is perfectly free to 
preach and practise its tenets and hve up to its highest ideals— the greatest boon diat 
one can enjoy under a free, democratic and secular Government. 

Now, when we look closely mto the basic prmaples of the secular Government 
eStabhshed m India we find that they by no means do violence to die highest ideals 
that a rehgion holds dear, on the other hmd, they fully and firmly corroborated them 

The Constitution of the Indian Government has laid down that all its atizens, 
itrespective of caste, creed, sex, race or rehgion whidh they may be professmg, would 
be treated absolutely alike, and m the eyes of law no invidious distmction 
^'ould be made to discnmmate one from the other Every one m this State has 
equal rights and opportumties. The common humamty of all peoples of any nation 
or countty is recognised. No one is to be persecuted for free expression of opmion, 
provided he does not do anytfamg against the law of the State, m which 
service of mankind is enjomed by all the rehgions and confirmed by the new Consti- 
tution of India. 

Whenever Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru has had an opportumly of addressmg 
mtemational gatherings he has nuiflf! this dear, that he and his government stand 
for mutual good-wiU, peace, non-violence and the wdfare of all human bemgs. So 
long as It lies m his power, he would never be a party to any offensive stqi which may 
lead to war and mutual destruction. He has pledged himself to hve up to die hipest 
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ideals of satya and dhimsa as taught by the Faihei of the Indian Nation. In pioof of 
these statements I take the liberty of quoting ftom the various sacred scriptures to 
show that the fundamental principles of Indian secular Government are in harmony 
with the highest ideals of various religions that east in this country, and, therefore, 
the followers of no religion need have any fear that its ideals would be dis-regarded 
and its moral principles trifled with. 

The religions of the world aim at purifying the human heart and bringing 
it n eflfp-r God, but people in their indiflfacence do not study their own faiths. This 
is why they act against them. I dare to say there is no religion in ihe world which 
has preadaed agabst human equality and the Brotherhood of Man, and it is to es- 
tablish this thesis, which might perhaps be doubted by some sceptics, that I quote 
from the various scriptures of the world-tehgions. 

The oldest of all the religions of the world is Hinduism. All the sacred scrip- 
tures of this ancient faitii contain unmistakable references to the Brotherhood of 
Man. 

HiNnmsM 

In the Sixth Qiapter of the Bbaffvad Gita we read the following verses ; 

“He who regards impartially lovers, friends and foes, strangers, neutrals, 
foreigaers and relatives, also the righteous and unrighteous, he excelleth.” 

In the Third Chapter, we read the following: “Having 'an eye to the welfare 
of the world also, thou shouldst perform action (III.20-25).” There are many c h < 
such slokas. 

In the Mammriti occur the following; “He who befdendeth all creattu " 
hh name is Brabmn” “He who thus seeth the Self in all beings, by his own s . 
he realizes the equahty of all, and attaineth to the supreme state of Brahman.” 

In Batha JJpamsbad (V.io) we come across tbe following; "Thus one univerc^il 
Inner Self of all beings becometh one separate individual self for each form.” 

Again, in the Isa Upanishad we read; "He who seeth all beings in the Self and 
the Self in all beings, he hateth no more.” 

In the Sbanti Parva of the Mahabbarat the following verse appears: “He who 
is the friend of all beii^s; he who is intent on the welfare of all, with act and though 
and speech— he only faioweth Religions.” 

Vubau Parana: “Knowing the Supreme to be all beings, the wise extend k ' 
to all creatures undeviatingly”. 


ZoaOAS'TBIANISM 

The^next rehgion in order of historic sequence is Totnastmtiism. We read 
the following in the PatetPasbemam: “If I have committed any sin against the law c 
brotherhood in relation to my fether, mother, sister, brother, mate or children, 
relation to my leader, my next-of-kin and acquaintances, my own townsmen and in; 
servants, then I repent and pray for pardon.” 
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Buddhists m the Dbammapada ate tau^t the following; “Let us hve happily 
then, not hating those who hate us; among men who hate us let us dwell fcee fr om 
hatted.” 

In the Mattasuttaf 7, 8, we read: “And let him (every one) cultivate good-will, 
towards all the world, a boundless (friendly) mind, above, below and across, un- 
obstructed, without hatred and without enmity.” 

CHKlStlANITY 

“One IS your master, even Christ, and all ye are bretibren.” {Msth , YXTTT, 8.) 

“God hath made of one blood all nations of men for to dwell on all 

the face of the earth.” {Aets, XVH, 24, 26, 29). “We are the offspring of God.” 
(GalafionSj IE. 28). 

In Colossms, IE, ii, we read the following: “There is neither Jew not Greek, 
there is neither bond nor free, there is neither male nor female, for ye are all one in 
Qmst Jesus.” 

In John IV, 7, E, 20, 21: “Beloved, let us love one another, for love is of God, 

and every one that loveth is bom of God, and knoweth God Beloved, if God 

so loved us, we ought also to love one another He that loveth not his brother 

whom he hath seen, how can he love God whom he hath not seen? And this 
commandment have we from Him: That he who loveth God loveth his brother 
also.” 


Islam 

The Holy Karan teaches: “To youi parents show kindness, and to kindred and 
orphans, and the poor, and the neighbour who is a km and the neighbour who is 
a stranger, and the compamon who is a stranger, and the son of the road, and what 
your right hand possesses (slaves). As for the orphan oppress him not, and as ffir 
die beggar dnve him not away.” 

The saymgs of Prophet Muhammad; “No man is a tme behever, unless he 
desireth for his brother that which he desireth for himself.” He who is not affectionate 
to God’s creatures and to his own children, God will not be affectionate to him ” 
"WhoisthemostffivouredofGodP He ftom whom the greatest good comethto his 
creatures.” “The best of men is he ftom whom good accrueth to humanity. All 
God’s creatures ate his family, and he is most beloved of God who tneth to do 
most good to God’s creatures.” “Feed the hungry and visit the sick, and free the 
captive if he is unjustly confined. Assist any person oppressed, whether he be Mnslttn 
or non-Muslm. God enjoms you to treat women w^, for they ate your mothers, 
daughters and aunts. Do you love your Creator? Love your f^ow men first.” 

Says the Koran'. “O, you who beheve; let not one people or nation scoff or 
laugh at another people or nation, perchance they may be better (m the eyes of God, 
i.e , possess greater potentiahties of domg good) than the scoffers.” 
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The Piophet of Idam said duadng his last pilgrimage; “Remember you are 
all brothers. All men are equal in the eyes of God. And your homes, your lives 
and your properties are all sacred, and in no case should you attack each other’s life 
and property. To day I trample under my feet all distinctions of cast^ colour 
and nationality. All men are sons of Adam, and Adam was of dust” 

The great Khalifa Omar renewed this charter in the following words: ‘Twill 
make no invidious dinstinction between the red and the black, between Arabs and 
non-Arabs, and will follow the footsteps of the Holy Prophet.” 

Erom these quotations it is abundantly dear that none of the religions of the 
wodd ever taught anything anti-humanitarian, or encouraged persecution. 

The fbllowMS of a reli^on, and not the rdigion itself, are to be blamed for any 
ofience they may have committed against their fellow men. At ’times the noble 
truths of religion were misunderstood and perverted, giving rise to dissension and 
quarrd among die faithful. 

If the common ideal of human unity is universally recognised and acc^ted by 
all, the dvilised nations of the wodd would try to extend a helping hand to those 
of thdr fellow-nadons which are weaker, less equipped, less fortunate and more back- 
ward than thdr own, in the name of humanity, good-will and feUow-feding. They 
would not, then, be actuated by any racial fe^g, nor would th^ be guided by die 
time-worn and almost primitive consideration of the so-called national prestige, 
power and glojy; but they would be mosdy influenced by die more lofty ideals of 
human unity, and consider it a privilege atber to uphold the cause of truth and 
justice and to stand by people in distress. 

So fer we have dealt with the teachings of various religfons die fundamental 
prindples of which ate found to be in harmony with the basic principles of the secular 
Government. We have to see whether the moral principles accepted by all religions 
have been accepted as equally binding upon the ruling principles of the secular State 
or not As a matter of feet, it appears to be unnecessary to emphasize die necessity 
of moral principles in framing the constitution of a secular State; because, flrsdy, 
it is universally recognised that morality is the heart and cote of evety reOgion; and, 
secondly, irrespective of rdigious and doctrinal considerations, all the laws of 
the State of every dvilized country are inherently based on sound moml prindples. 
No law of a State has ever connived at felsehood, murder, thefts and plunder. All 
evil acts are punishable' by law. So the secular Government of Pandit Jawaharlal’s 
coneq^ttion, as he has repeatedly assured us, cannot and should never disregard the 
moral prindple. 

The great of old, knowing the supome feet that the Sdf of aR bdng is 
one, based on this all thdr precepts, and on this lock thty build the morality thty 
taught. The authoritative dedarations of the sbruH on general morality are final, 
because thty are based on this feet, and thty can be defended Ity reason, and shown 
to be of binding and universal application. 

As the health of the individual body depends on obedience to the laws of hygieofi> 
each organ working harmoniously with the res^ so the health of Humanity, the 
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Umversal body, depends on obedience to the laws of Morality, by which each organ 
of the great human body works in harmonious relation with the others. The recog- 
mtion of this truth, according to the anaent wisdom of the umty of life gmdes us in 
the establishment of mutually helpful relations between the separat^ hves of all hnmgn 
bemgs. Every moral precept finds its sanction m tins Umty, and Umversal Love, 
which IS the egression of Umty, is the root of all virtues. Only this teaching can 
eradicate class, racial and natioi^ hatreds, put an end to suspiaon and contempt, and 
draw all men mto one human femily, m which there axe elders and pungers, indeed, 
but no aliens. This was constantly borne in mmd by Mahatma Gwdhifeomwhom 
Ndiru drew all his inspiration, m regard to his well-lmown teadnng of abtmsa, social 
service and treatment of all human bemgs with love and affection as represented m 
the concept oisatvode^a. Of all the leaders of India, to my mmd. Pandit Jawaharlal 
Ndiru has been exerting his very best to tread m the footsteps of Mahatmaji, 
and to hold aloft the torch of Truth and non-violence. All his pubhc utterances, 
dehvered m India and abroad, reveal, to no small extent, his breadth of view and large- 
heartedness. His high moral prmdples, mspired by his Chief, have dominated all 
his thougjhts and actions duxmg the whole period of the struggle for the freedom of 
India, and after the assumption of his exalted office as the head of the Indian secular 
Government. Every commumty, major or mmor, should feel secure, that its inter- 
est IS safe m his wise hands 

India, the sacred land of nsbts^ has her own message of common humanity 
to give to the world, although, she may seem to be tom for the moment mto various 
castes and creeds. She has also to convey a message of the Oneness of Life that 
dwells m every heart Her present leader Jawaharlal is the fittest person to pilot the 
ship of State, and to weather every storm. He is a trae representative of anaent 
Indian ideals, and we have no doubt that he will guide the destmy of our nation safely 
and securely. 

A% 26, 1949 




INTELLECT, FAITH AND ACTION 
Kishoklai. G. Mashru^aia 


It is lather difficult to -wtite about Pandit Jawahadal Neihru. I have not had 
many opportunities of dose contact -with him. We are acquainted -with each othei;, 
and, during out association tdth Bapu, may have sat together occasionally and ex- 
changed a few words. We have also corresponded, rather fo rmally , in the course of 
political work. Yet, I know him more through friends, who know both of us inti- 
mately. This is the mote surprising, because I have always desired to come into 
doser contart with him and to know him better. Of course, the fault is in my own 
nature; it is not only in the case of Panditji that this has happened, hfeny impor- 
tant leaders and national and international celebrities visited Bapu, and I used to be 
present, or even workmg with him, but did not establish dose personal mnr fl rt s with 
any of them. It is only wdth those with whom I have had direct dose dealings in 
pursuit of common aims, that I have been able to devdop intimate relations. 

Besides, 1 am a slow reader. I cannot say that I have read all Pandifji’s books, 
or miscellaneous writings. I have only read them in bits. 

Even so, I have observed his emergence since 1931, if not earlier. I learned 

abouthimakofomBapu,£comMdiadevDesai,JamnalalBajaj and others, and have 

a^ seen occasional letters of his to them. I have hardly seen him demonstratively 
^ectionate. I have seen him in a temper. And I have noticed that when he is 

in a temper he does not provoke his victims to return it, but rather to an amused 
affection. 


I recall an incident in 1932, recounted to me by my young nephew who was 

^ Mambbiman, in Gamdevi, 

^ombay.^ Jawah^ji was either going to him or coming &om him, I forget which. 

hfsrorh A ^ ^ ■'matching crowd. Jawaharialji’s progress was completely blocted, 

^ sudden fiTof eisperation 
fnm ^ slioiitedateveiybody--the cars in front, the car at his side 

mJ ^ two or three others), and the crowd aU around, 

scolditw ^ I, “It was great fun watching Jawaharlal 

such 0^1 mpn ^ ®tich moments, not 

handsome 

Handsome in a^er. it sounds odd, yet somehow this phrase has always seemed 
.^«^^^®°t«ao™heismteipretingin2national 

tation of learned men,pohticians and students. But when he dashes forward 
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m his sudden tempets and scolds someone, ot any one, he is an exhilatatmg sight. 
People then tecognise him as one of themselves, but fax mote outspoken, stxaight- 
foxwaxd, a man great of heaxt, frank in spe^, and of indomitable courage. 

I have sometimes thou^t that the populace reacts to his endeaxmg anger rather 
as a mother to the tantrums of an only son— I am reminded of classical descriptions 
of Krishna’s boyhood pranks. (Indeed Javrahaxlalp’s outburst may be due to the 
fact that he was an only child. This, however, is a subject for psychologists, not lay- 
men like myself.) 

What of Panditji’s pohtical and economic pohcies^ I know that they cause 
anxiety m many quarters Not all soaahsts are happy about them, nor the capitahsts, 
nor the disaples of Gandhi. Gandhiji himself dec^red Jawahadalto be his heir and 
successor, and did so with pride and satisfaction But those who consider themselves 
Gandhi’s disaples have generally refused to recogmse Panditji as an elder brother. 
Pandit]! considers himself a socialist, but the soaahsts and Marxists do not accept 
him as one of themselves. As for the capitahsts, that they should regard Pandit]i 
as their man is inconcavable. 

How then shall Jawaharlal be labelled^ The same question used to be asked 
about Bapu. He always called himself an orthodox Hmdu, but the orthodox Hindus 
not only never accepted bim but always considered him an enemy of the Hindus; 
indeed, it was the bitterness of this denial that lead to his murder. The Jama pemdits 
always considered his conception of abmsa to be immature, and beheved that it could 
only be perfected through full allegiance to the Jama faith The Christians and 
Muslims similarly considered it a faihng that he did not regard Christ as the Chris- 
tians did, or the Prophet Muhammad as Islam did 

I have made this comparison on the mspiration of the moment, yet when I 
consider the deeper imphcations I tremble with fear. WiH the Gandksts disown 
him? Will the socialists, like the orthodox Hmdus, regard him as an enemy? I re- 
assure myself with the thought that my anxiety is only bom of great sohatude. 

The question temams; What is Pandit Jawaharlal’s particular “ism”? What 
great quality lead Gandhip to recogmse him as his heir and successor, and to take 
pndem thc' choice? 

I beheve that Bapu saw m him a smretity of feifh and a dedication to the ser- 
vice of the people that matched his own, and was happy The fine balance of 
intellect, faith and action convinced him. where these quahties co-exist, one does not 
become a fanatic of any “ism”, but rather a devotee of Trudi alone. And unwaver- 
ing devotion to Truth is his only cause or “ism” — as it had always been that of Bapu. 

May he be with us for many years to come. 

Mareb 25, 1^4^ 

(Translated from Hmdt) 



JEWEL OF A MAN 
Mohamlal Saesena 

Those who have beeti closely associated with Pandit Jawaharial Nditu in the 
straggle for freedom have deemed it a privilege to be his lieutenants. Pandit Ndira 
is a simpip. and yet a complex personality; and, although my association with him ex- 
tends to neatly thirty years, it is not easy to appraise his versatile genius. Much 
has been written about his life and work. In his own AsMogri^bj, which is one of 
the best ever written, he has portrayed himself. But it is often said that a man is greater 
than his work, and this is equally true of Jawahatlal)i. Bom in the East and brou^t 
up in the West, he imbibes the best traditions of the Orient and the Occident. Gfe 
feds at home in all climes and with peoples of all castes and colours; verily he can be 
, called the "Qtiaen of the World.” 

For more tTian thirty years he has been under the benign influence of Gandhiji; 
and while he may be reg^ed as a child and protagonist of the "Gandhian Way”, he 
has a philosophy and a creed of his own. Unlike Gandhiji, he is a sceptic; and yet 
he is a great votary of Truth and a worshipper of Nature. Jawaharlalji has faith in 
himself, and he believes in the innate nobility of Man. 

Jawaharklp, as his name implies, is a jewel of a man. His lovable personality, 
his charming manners, his unimpeachable integrity, his transparent sincerity, and, 
above all, his indomitable courage endear him to his friends and admirers, and 
inspire the esteem of his critics. He can see and appreciate the other man’s point 
of view, and even expound it with greater clarity and force. He may have' 
occasional outbursts; but even his worst enemies cannot accuse him of rancour or 
bitterness. 

Panditji today ranks amongst the foremost statesmen of the world. Indeed, 
he is not only the idol of India, but also the hope of the East. 

May he live long, and may it be given to Mm to bring peace to the war-stricken 
world to complete the unfinished tasks his Master. 

Maj 7, 1949 



WEALTH OF HUMAN SYMPATHY 

Amrit Kaur 

Many and glonous will be the tributes that will be paid to our beloved Jawahar- 
lal on his attainment of the age of 6o, and every Indian and milUons of odiers the 
world over will send up a silent prayer to God on his natal day that he may be 
spared for many, many years more of service to mankmd. 

I have had the pleasure of knowing him from bis very early days when he 
first returned home from England; I have had the rare privilege of his fnendsbip over 
many years, and of late I have been fortunate enough to have the opportunity of 
working with him not only as leader of the Congress Party but also as Prime Mimster. 
And I have no hesitation in saying that the more one gets to know him, the more he 
commands one’s respect and afiection. I need not dwell here on his abihty or the 
variety of his talents, whether as a pohtical leader, statesman or writer. But I am 
sure that what those of us who have had the privilege of knowing him intimately 
value most in him are his unfathomable wealth of human sympathy, affection and 
understanding, his bummg desire always to do and stand by the n^t, his mtegnty 
of purpose and, above all, his strict adherence to truth. He commands loyalty and 
devotion because of these sterling gifts 

1 have heard him time and agam discussmg momentous issues with Gandhip. 
When he did not see eye to eye with Gandhiji he “let fly” m his usual spirited manner 
and argued and condemned vehemently, and Gandhi)i loved those outbursts because 
no one hated more than he a meek acquiescence m his views when it did not come 
from the heart. “Jawaharlal is a real javahar, a gem as his name signifies, and because 
of the golden ttuth m all that he says and does India need never be frightened of his 
leaderskp,” was what Gandhiji said to me when, just before the launching of the 
individual satyaffaba in 1940, there was a strong protest by Jawaharlal against the idea 
of Gandhiji undertakmg a fast. In fact, the &st did not materialise, but instead the 
unique technique of mdividual satyoff-aba was evolved. When this struggle was 
launched one could sense the burning desire there was m Jawaharlal to contri- 
bute his share to the movement. He came feirly often to Sevagram I shall 
ilcver forget the afternoon when, after one of his flying visits, he took leave of 
Gandhiji. We were practically certam that he would be arrested very shortly 
and lost to view for some time, and there was therefore a sense of sadness 
in the air. Ba^ blessed him and said: “God will look after you.” Jawahar- 
lal tamed to her with a smile and said; “Where is God, Ba? If He exists. 
He must be very fast asleep;” and I can still hear Gandhiji’s hearty laughter at this 
naive remark. But Gandhiji often used to say to me: “While Jawaharlal always says 

^ Kastutba, ■wtfc of Mahatma Gandhi. {Eds ) 
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he does not bdieve in God he is nearet God than many who profess to be His wor- 
shippers ” wondei^ then, that he had no hesitation whatsoever in saying that 

Jawahaflal was to be his political heir. 

Mahadev Desai was a fine spinner. It was his opinion that those who were 
artistic and sensitive bynatnrecould never draw anything but a fine thread. I wonder 
if many persons are aware of what extremely fine yam Pandit)! spins! And he is cer- 
tainly artistic and sensitive by temperament. The beauty of nature and mountains, 
in particular, have a special fascination for him. He told me once; ‘T am never 
so happy as when trelding in the wilds.” Truth to tell, he is a passionate lover of 
nature— not really meant to be a politician— and would be fiir happier, I am sure, 
buried in reading and writing, with that singularly facile pen of his, some enchanting 
literature. But Bate has chosen other paths for him. He seldom gets away ftom tiie 
“madding aowd”and the strain and stress of the immensely heavy burden he carries. 
But It is our good fortune that we have today at the helm a man who believes, as 
Gandhiji did, that truth and politics can go hand in hand. Indeed, his big contri- 
bution to the world today is that he stands for justice and right action at all costs, 
regardless of political or material gain. 

So many of us have seen him seemingly furious on so many occasions. But, 
with all that apparent impatience, there is within him an abundance of tolerance, and 
he never bears a grudge, and his anger is momentary. Injustice in any form is alien 
to hk nature, and which of us has not seen him tail at it and speak out against it even 
at the cost of his popularity? To those of us like myself, who had the opportunity 
of working in dose contact with him during the disturbances, nothing was mote 
heart-breaking than Jawaharlal’s utter sadness and sense of h umiliat ion that any 
of us could sink so low as to commit acts of cruelty on fellow human-beings. He 
rose to great heights then, and I could sense how neat he had grown to Bapu. There 
are persons who are always learning and therefore growing, and Jawahatial is one of 
them because he is so vied, so vibrant. 

The years, thank God, sit lightly on him. He is extremdy youthful in noind 
and body, and enjoys the siruple pleasures of life with all the enthusiasm and zest of 
a child. Long may he remain thus, long may he remain witib us! 

I am sure most people will agree with me when I say that if Tudia cannot make 

^od in the next ten years under his unique leadership there will indeed be a sad future 
m store for her I 

51, 1949 



GROWING STATESMAN 

T. ViJATARAGHAVACHARTA 

Writing on February 14, 1935, the day on which he finished writing his Auto- 
htoffap}^ in prison in Almora, Pandit Nehru, in a mood of reflective retrospection, 
says: 

“My adventures through hfe have not been very exciting perhaps; long years 
in prison can hardly be termed adventurous. Nor have they been in any way umque, 
for I have shared these years with their ups and downs with tens of thousands of my 
countrymen and countrywomen, and this record of changing moods, of exaltations 
and depressions, of intense activity and enfisrced sohthde, is our common record. 
I have been one of a mass, moving with it, swaying it occasionally, being influenced 
by It and yet, like the other units, an individual, apart from the o^ers, hving my se- 
parate life in the heart of the crowd. We have posed often enough, and strudr up 
attitudes, but there was something very real and intensely truthful in much that we 
did, and this lifted us out of our petty selves and made us more vital, and gave us an 
importance that we would otherwise not have had. Sometimes we were fortunate 
enougjh to e^erience the fullness of hfe which comes from attemptmg to fit ideals 
with action. And we realised that any other hfe involving a renunciation of these 
ideals and a tame submission to superior fora, would have been a wasted existence, 
full of discontent and inner sorrow. 

“To me these years have brought one real gift, among many others. More 
and more I have looked upon life as an adventure of absorbmg interest, where there 
IS so much to learn, so much to do. I had continually had a feeling of growing up, 
and that feeling is still with me, and gives a zest to my acuvities as well as to the 
rcadmg of books, and generally makes life worth while.” 

I have quoted the above passage in full because to my mmd it reveals the secret 
of Pandiqi’s perenmal youthfulness of body and mmd. He wrote this when he was 
forty-five At sixty he is just the same, only m the testing years of grave responsi- 
bihty and trouble that have followed India’s attainment of freedom and mdependence, 
he has grown up fest. Today he gives me a feeling of matuniy that he did not seem 
to have reached at the famous press conference in Bombay after he was elected Presi- 
dent of the Indian National Congress for the third tune. I do not know if the pubhc 
that read the report reahsed that the conference marked a tnmmg pomt not c^y m 
Panditji’s pubhc life, but also m the pohtical history of modem India. He then utter- 
ed the feteful words: “Mr. Jinnah complains that I am attempting to create a new 
situation. I am out to create new situations. I am not tied down by anything said in 
the Cabmet Mission’s White Paper. The only thing I am committed to is to enter the 
Constituent Assembly It will be a sovereign body which will make its own decisions, 
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inespective of \rliat Ae Bfi rish Government says ot does.” These words were a 
warning both to Tflfiifl and to England, that there was now a definite break with the 
past, and that the heritege of the past which was the dead hand that held down India’s 
progress to nationhood was thrown off. The era of Dominion Status, of safeguards 
and restncdons, of compromises with pmdple, was at an end. India was to be master 
of her destiny. The “Objectives” RiMolution, with whidi the Constituent Assembly 
of India opened its wodr of framing a Constitutioni, only gave effect to what Pandit- 
ji had stated m Bombay. 

Some critics seem to think that, when at the recent Commonwealth Ministers’ 
Confrtpnrfi in London Panditji agreed to India’s continuance of her full membership 
of the Commonwealth of Nations, and to her acceptance of the King as a symbol of 
the JEtee association of its independent member nations, and as such the Head of 
the Commonwealth, he had whittled down the “Objectives” Resolution. An in- 
telligent smdy of both the Delhi and the London resolutions will dispel this erroneous 
notion. To such critics I also commend a careful reading of chapters 51 and 52 on 
“The liberal Outlook” and “Domimon Status and Independence” in Nehru’s Aiito- 
btograpJ^. They reveal the progressive growth of his mind. The London Resolu- 
tion, apart from being sound policy, was proof tliat India had, of her unconstrained 
free will, forgotten and forgiven the tiagic events in tlie past history of the relations 
between herself and England. Pandit Nehru had given a lead and an example to the 
warring nations of Europe, of the new spirit in which mtetnational relations should 
be conducted. It was the first step in the world’s dream of World Peace. 

I do not know if at any previous stage in her long history India had attain ed 
the position she now holds in the international worid. Ndhru is now recognised as 
one of the world’s half-a-dozen great statesmen, and the undisputed lea der of Asia. 
Every Indian’s heart must feel a glow of pride in this world-wide recognition of our 
Prime Minister. 

1 set no limits to Nehru’s growth in statesmanship. At sixty he is still young, 
very young, and just as in 1945 we did not anticipate his present eminence in the world, 
m 1945 cannot foretell to what fotthet heights he may rise. 

June IT, 1945 







NOT ONLY I^iAKER, BUT DOER 
Lhavah Mdnshi 

To congratukte Faadit Ja^aharkl Nehru on bis birthday is a very easy task, 
because it cau be done without any mental reservation by every Indian. Barring 
Mahatma Gandhi there is hardly any one who is as popular as the Prime Munster 
of India. 

It IS one thing to admire Pandit Nehru and another to understand his person- 
ality. One can admire him for his boldness, for his outspokenness, for his large- 
heartedness and for his bemg the spokesman of the generation— not one, but two. 
Pandit Nehru is an impulsive man, and there are a large number of good impulses which 
endears hun to the people. Even his impulsive actions are admired, because people 
feel that they are the result of impatience to brook any evil or any delay. If he 
laughs, people feel happy, if he frowns, they run here and there to make him 
happy. ^ 

Pandit Nehru is a very lucky man. He was bom with a silver spoon in his 
mouib A fond and loving fadier gave him all that he needed in life and helped him 
to build up his political career, and Gandhip, with all the indulgence that he capa- 
ble of, hdped him m building up the Nehru tradition. He is the heir and successor 
of these two great men, who spared nothing to build up his political career; and, of- 
coursc, his own noble quahties which were nourished and profited by tibese lucky 
cucumstances added to its glory. 

Pandit Nehru is an outspoken man. He does not mind calling a spade a spade; 
and yet he responds to the popular feeling. He is a reserved man on many occa- 
sions when he meets individually, but wclfere of men appeals to him and he loves 
mankind in the abstract He loves to speak to them on all occasions, although with in- 
dividuals he may not be a man of many words He is impatient by nature, but even 
that impatience is not without a method. His impatience comes like a passing doud 
shedding a few showers, but soon that mood passes away, and he gives a sunshine- 
like smile which is a great compensation. 

Another quahty in Pandit Nehru is his heroism. He abhors cowardice in any 
shape or form He likes to take risks — ^physical as well as others He beheves m 
hving every moment of his life, and enjoys living dangerously. He will never ask 
any one to take any risk which he himself cannot take. He is not only a maker but 
a doer. This is one of the reasons why he is the idol of the nation. 

He IS a dreamer too. His dreams are big, and he is lucky enough to reahse 
many of those dreams. His sympathies are with the people of forward views, but 
he can work with people holding just the opposite views. He is a democrat 
■who responds to pubhc opimon; but he has developed a fine statesmanship by 
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which he can take action against ihe popnlaf will and against his own views, 
and yet he will not be held responsible for it. He is such a fine gentleman! 

He is generous, and large-hearted; loves children and sports; loves discussion 
and talb, and has something to say on every subject. He has a good appreciation 
of art and artists, and tries to encourage them in every possible way. 

Pandit Nehru is a democrat and, paradoxical as it may seem, is a bureaucmt 
He has few prejudices, but whatever they are he cannot get over them. He is a man 
of a good physique, has a will of his own, and always manages to have his own way. 
He is admired not only in India, but abroad also, because for the stability of the world 
he IS needed. 

May God give him a long life, and may India Uve under him prosperously. 

26, 1949 




R T 

NEHEU IN ACADEMIC ROBES 

P^iotograph was taken at tlie special convocation of the Delhi Universi'ty in March, ^94^* when the 
degree of Doctor of Science was conferred on Pandit Nehru 

Photo Service. 

IS 



ONLY CULTIVATED STATESMAN 
Stephen Spender 


Nehru appears to me to be one of the greatest statesmen living, and perhaps 
tLe only statesman who is cultivated. I hare always read his books with the greatest 
sympathy I feel that India may grow to be the country which can show to the West 
that Chr istianit y is practical pohtics; a lesson which the Christian countries of the West 
have always refused to learn Therefore, I look with the greatest hope to the Govern- 
ment of hidia and with the greatest admiration to its Prime Mmister. 

May 31, 1949 
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DEMOCRATIC THINKER 
N. G. Ranga 

Pandit Ndim is becoming mote and more a teachei^ not so much for the masses, 
as he used to be until 194J-46, as fiat the leaders of the countiy, the members of the 
Assembly and Ae organisers and thinkers of the Congress Patty. On 
too many points of national importance he seems to be at ^liance uith his patty. He 
batdes-withitoniheplaneofthought. He matches its passions by his otra passionate 
espousal of the other view; he cools down when it is infuriated, he bows humbly, 
yet sweetly, when the torrents of its passionate thoughts overwhelm him, and he 
comes back heroically to the attack when &e party is in a calmer mood to listen to 
reason. He coaxes the party, as he would woo the beloved, he reasons with it with 
all his extraordinary capacity for dialectics, aided, as he is, by the flash of his eye, and 
his transparent stmggle between his imperious nature and his wise, almost habitual, 
amriefy to see the other point of view and to meet it more than half way. 

The party too is slowly but surely being fashioned after him. It loves him and 
exults in his moods. It does get angry vrith him, and sometimes its fory fd^tens 
and silences him too. Yet, it delights as mudi in yielding to him as to defeat hhn. 
It takes care not to hurt him deeply, h&ny a time, the party simply reversed its own 
earlier, well-considered, dedsion reached after much heated discussion, when it knew 
that Panditji became most unhappy by its wilfulness. Both the Pandit and the 
Party are constantly battling with each other; without dther tiying to force the issue 
upon some of die most importont national questions. For instance, the Constituent 
Assembly Cot^ress Party has not been able to decide over two years the question of 
scaipt and national language and reservation of seats for the minorities.^ 

Pandi t ji is essentially a democrat. Left to himself he would lilrp. to do things 
speedily and splendidly, all to the order and according to plan . He has no persoml 
or dass interests, and is basically a progressive and a revolutionary. He is impa- 
tient with the slow, elephantine movements and seipentine curves of democmtic 
methods of making and executing decisions. 

So, he often becomes impatient and intolerant of friririsnij obstruction and inde- 
cision, so chara cteristic of democratic assemblies. But he is at great pains to appreciate 
cairidsm. He is so introspecrive as to go out of the way to see the other man’s point 
of view, although at the moment he may become guilty of insufferable intolerance 
of the othM man’s speech, movements or even exdamations. He tries his best to 
pick out points ftom the cdticism of the opponents of his stand, and is p atimt enough 
to try to rebuild and reshape his own plans and ideas. One can see him, as in a mirror, 
working his way through the battle-^ound of cross-currents of thought and try- 

^ These have since been derided. (B&.) 
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kg skcetdy to fiod a solution fot the time bekg and accoidkg to the state of 
fetmentation of his o^ mind and emotions. It is indeed a pleasure to see him and to 
work and share viith him k tihe task of reachkg such conclusions, because it is an 
PYciting and inspiring e^etience k Socratic and Gandhian processes of weighing, 
selecting and welding many ktellectual reactions to a problem mto a definite Ike of 
decision. Thus, Jawaharlal is today takmg infimte pains to tram his followers of 
the highest rank mto true democrats, progressive thought-builders and democratic 
statesmen. 

There are rimfts when Jawaharlal the revolutionary is at conflict with Jawaharlal 
the statesman. It is true he has bad no need to build up either a person^, factious 
or ideological party. He has inherited a mammoth, but surpnsmgly powerftil 
and effective, party. It is so much devoted to him and the Sardar,'' and the latter’s 
affections and hopes of the future Ind ia are so mudi centered m him, and the people 
all over the coimtiy dote on Iittn so volubly, that he is m no need to canvass 
support for his personal leadership, or to create a nucleus of personal supporters. 
Therefore, all the struggles that he has to wage are confined to the realm of 
the thoughts, cultural backgrounds and conflicting class mterests of his followers 
and his party. Therefore, he is all the time batthng with the nationahst, communal, 
caste and d^s mattiv of their social environments. He sometimes wins surprismg 
victones as m the case of the Commonwealth, the justiciable fundamental rights, 
the spirit of t nletgnnfi towards mmonties and their cultural and soaal aspirations. 
But he has had to swallow many a defeat with good grace and m good humour. For 
instance, he fought hard against the Second Chambers, and when he found that the 
general trend of the party was k favour of the Second Chambers, mvestmg them with 
undue power, he simply left the Party unobservedly, as he could not stand the tor- 
tuous defeat. But he is persistent m htt efforts towards progressivism. So, he put 
m a strong plea m favour of lowermg the age of senators from 35 to 30, m the hope 
that a larger number of young men coming to the Second Chamber might possi- 
bly dilute and dimmish its conservatism. 

The relations between Pandit Nehru and the Constituent Assembly vary 
according to the angles from which they look at any problem at a given moment. 
Generally, the party and the Assembly are too much concerned with their conception 
of local or immediate problems as they would look hke if viewed throu^ a micros- 
cope. As more and more tliin lcpts and as more and more members go on disputing 
with each other over the one or the other possible way of solvmg the difficulty, 
Jawaharlal quietly withdraws mto himself, becomes completely mdifferent with people 
sitting around lunij and sits with hts esprcssive hps talkmg to each other m a speech- 
less feskon, with his eyes half closed, with his head strammg to rest on a pillow of 
a thought or two, and sometimes with his hand caressmg his bald head. Then, as 
he reaches certam conclusions with the help of the noisy exchange of koughts 

all around he suddenly opens his eyes and looks at all around him m an unseemg 


^ Satdat Vallabhbbai Patel {Edj } 
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&sMoti, and seems to jon^ to the condnsion that he should fling his thoughts upon 
the Assembly ot the patty. It is at such a moment that he is extremely dangerous 
to be dealt 'with by his hiends or debators, because he is like a lion venturing forth 
for its prey. It is -nrell worth watching him at such moments. He takes a few moments 
to gain momentum in his speech; when he braces hims elf up to his argument, 
he seems to be a "valiant opponent, his first reactions are to dismiss the other’s view 
by a quick succession of blows of argument. If he finds that the protagonist of he 
opposite view is no mean opponent^ he draws upon more and more formid- 
able weapons of argument, he reasons with him and emits fire through his eyes, and 
then dther succeeds in coming to a brilliant jinak of trinmp hj or a r/mfiising maw 
of contradictory but well-balanced arg;uments "with a pathetic wa've of his hands, 
leaving he decision to he party or he Assembly. 

I have not seen anoher such fiist-rate and delightful dilectician, so completely 
ignorant of he need to please or defeat anyone, so extremely anxious to communicate 
to his feUowets his o'wn passions for he good of he people and he country, in any 
oher (^try at anytime during he last twenty-five years of my public life. He is 
is a unique phmomenon of he modem democratic world. He is he nearest approah 
to he conception of a Philosopher King of his democratic age^ whom Aftharma 
Gandhi has feshioned and left for us. Indeed, he is he hope of Gandhian demo- 
cracy and he harbinger of world peace and goodwill. 

Ever since Gandhiji s deah Jawaharial has been growing more and more 
^dh^. He is now more positive and constmctive after he heart of Mali^tma 
Ganc^ whaeas he used to be a bundle of doubts when Bapu was alive. He is today 
preaching and prating so fervently Gandhiji’s conceptions that ifyou lake care of he 
means he enh will also look after hemselves, and that goodwill and trust can only 
eget gcwdwill md trust and nothing else, and hat if you can win mote by leaving 
a sense utt m he oher patty han what you ran by making he oher pathr also 
ppy, better care for he smaller advantage and cherish ohers’ happiness. 

our m^^ r poignantly Bapuji’s absence ftom 

pain at hear^ we are all 

and even mote the ramplex problems of he contemporaiy -world, 

of mind and hardn ™ ^o^dable passions and prejudices andhe conservatism 



of his generation are taking pnde in hailing him as heir leader and comrade. 


« 3 » 1949 



DEDICATION TO VISION OF IDEAL 
K- M. Munshi 

A man is often greatei than his deeds Achievement is but a pale projection 
of his personahty, often distorted by outside influence. What counts is the man him- 
sdf Fanditji’s achievements as the champion of Indian independence, as a redoubt- 
able fighter m our freedom’s batde, as a leader of great charm and power, as the Prime 
Mmister who gave India a proud place m the international community, formidable 
as these are, fiirmsh but a poor measure of what he is. 

The man as I see him day after day, sometimes hour after hour, is different from 
and m a sense more significant than what he does. . Once, years ago, durmg the Home 
Rule League days, he looked a dandy at first impression, although to those who knew 
him better he was even then a quivermg fiame of ideahsm. The erstwhile dandy 
now carries the burden of one of the most responsible offices m the world, and 
gives the impression of bemg a sad and lonely man, his wistful eye fixed on something 
distant, something unattainable. 

There is a strong attachment between him and other members of the Nehru 
family. He permits a small circle of friends, men and women, to share his few spare 
moments. They extend to him an effusive warmth, natural towards a personal hcio, 
who also happens to be the Prime Minister. He is steadfast in his loyalty to them. But 
I doubt whether he shares all the worries and joys with any one of them. Once I 
saw him biddmg good-bye to some mtimate fnends Amidst gushing words and 
affectionate dmgmgs, he stood more like a statue, his only response bemg a nred smile. 
I saw him sittmg, a broken-down man, by Gandhiji’s death bed, perhaps he was to 
Panditji, as he was to many of us, a fatier-confessor. 

There is no wonder. Panditji hves m a world of his own— a world of ideals 
in which his emotions embrace the victims of ftte or mjustice all the world over, but 
m the abstract. He is different from the saint to whom “the world is the family” 
{Vasitdbaiva hutumhakani). Ratified emotions drive him to dedicate his life to great 
and noble causes m a manner which, to a man ignorant of the workmgs of his mmd, 
often stokes as unrelated to reahtics. His shrewdness and perspicaaty ate at tunes 
only shy handmaidens who wait m silence, when his ideals impel him to a generous 
gesture 

Panditji cannot be strictly rgllpH a man of God I do not know whether he ever 
prays His address on Gtta ffie other day at die "Rirla Mandir seemed theoretical 
His Western upbtmgmg makes it difficult for him to cultivate an ailiculate faith m 
God or to view life as an endeavour to become His instrument. Shri Krishna’s ex- 
hortation, “Leave all and come unto Me, ” or “Be thou My mstrument, ” may not 
attract him But like the hero of Mohere’s play who talked ‘Ttose” without knowmg 
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it, he is a man of God mthout koowlng it. I should not be suq>iised if some day 
he fioweis into a God-inspked teacher of nations. 

His life is true to his ancestry. Like a true Brahman, he is high-souled, disci- 
plined, treating life as a votive offering. Every minute of his is dedicated to the 
great tasks of forcing realities into the mould of noble ideals. He exhibits a volcamc 
irrepressibility when obstacles conftont him. He denounces; he explodes into vio- 
lent fits of temper. But these ebullitions have no malice, no anger in them; they only 
help to let off his fiery impatience. 

His dedication, though not unto Him, is at any rate to the Vision of an ideal 
which he finds difficult to be brought into existence as expeditiously as he would 
wish. This self-dediation often makes him a stickler at proprieties, even when faced 
with problems of power politics. His invocation of lie U-N.O.’s intervention in 
the Kashmir affair, and his protracted indecision on the Hyderabad problem were 
also the result of a spmtual conflict between what is necessary and what, accordmg 
to him, is proper. His sense of international proprieties also arises from this source. 
That is why his coEeagues sometimes blink at the prospect of what he would decide 
in a critiail situation. 


It is refreshing to see such an idealistic and so highly-placed a person respond 
to the arguments of his coUea^es, or allow himself to be converted if the opposi- 
tion IS genuine and well-founded. In spite of his prepossessions he can always sense 
the feelmg in the party or Parhament or the country, and can stoop to conquer. Age 
and experience have mellowed him. The magnitude of India’s troubles has eased 
the tension of his inner conflict. That is why of late the Sardar’ and he have achieved 
a complete understandmg, not only of the head, but of the heart as well. 


After October 1946 he has grown in stature. His feeling for reality has deep- 
ened, Possibly two years hence he would be that rare thing m poUtics, a states- 
®an with Hs feet planted on earth, his head iiiumined by the sunshine of moral values, 
s eatt dedicated to redemption; provided, of course, the world, m the interval, 
does not drive him into the wilderness. 

'l^e most fascimting part of Panditji is his sense of the beautiful. His charm- 
gs e, e oyerinhisbuttonbole, the way he loves to surround himself with peo- 
g of edtutj ^ show his hunger for beauty-Beauty Absolute, as Plato envisaged, 
nf t r petsonahty and <fynamic gospel inaugurated an eta 

of austaesimphatyMd the dominance of the useful ovm the beautiful. Panditji 

f ^ 

i^ed mtouAed by the full imphcation of that philosophy. Though he dedicat- 

i! 1 ^ suttoundmgs, in a love for grace and 

mpT f ^ T ^ literature remains undim- 

med Even in the grim battle which he had been fighting since his young days, he 
has devoted himselfto the htetary art. His boob bear lie impress oL ie liLiy 


^SardarVaUabhbliaiPatd. (E*.) 
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artist, and his stiay utterances on art reveal the passion for artistic per&ction. 

Pandit)i’s sense of beauty is alhed to his id^s. Perhaps they are counterparts 
of the same vision. An artist has been flung not only in the batde of freedom, but 
m the vortex of power pohtics. This, above all others, sets him agamst the murky 
background of modem times. His notion of beauty is not, however, of the strictly 
artistic variety. To hun beauty is justice and justice beauty— justice, mtemational, 
national, social as well as personal. Only the other day, durmg his impassioned broad- 
cast on food, he said: “I love flowers, but today the sight of a cluster of bananas is 
sweeter to my eyes than any flower.” 

His life is linked with India’s fortunes. In the umque parmership between 
him and the mdomitable Sardar, India has one of the greatest assets which any nation 
had in history. The triumph or tragedy of commg years will largely depend upon 
the success or failure of this rare combination to give India a strong government; 
to Its people, an exuberant will to work; to Asia, stabihty, and to the world, peace. 

July 4, 1949 



DYNAMIC PERSONADTY 

P. S. SODHBANS 


I met Pandit Jawahadal Nehtu in July 1919, when I called on his late fether 
at Kaiser Ludmow, where he was temporarily staymg in connection with a 
legal case. I informed Pandit Motilalji that I came to him to explain as to how ihe 
Martial Law authorities were treating the Punjabis. He invited me to tea the next 
day, as he was going out for the case at that time. I did so the next day, and Pandit 
Jawahadal Nehru was also present. I narrated our tale of woe, and placed before 
them the notifications and orders of Col. Johnson, the Martial Law Administrator 
of Lahore. I managed to collect these notifications and orders secretly at a great 
risk, as those who dated to remove them from the notice boards were whipped pub- 
licly near the market on the Mall. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru felt deqily over the 
situation and advised his father to take up the matter in his hand, and subsequently 
the A. 1 . C. C. appointed a committee with Pandit Motilal Nehru as chairman. In 
fact. Pandit Jawaharlal was responsible for the appointment of the Biquiry Committee 
to inquire into the atrocities committed by the Martial Law authorities on the people 
of the Punjab. 


At the Nagpur Congress in December 1920, when Mahatma Gandhi wanted 
to move the non-co-operation resolution, there was a great tussle between the leaders 
present there. Pandit Motilal Nehru and the late Sn C. R. Das ultimately agreed 
to Mahataji’s proposal for non-co-operation, and Maulana Shaukat Ah on account 
ot the Kbikjat question was in Mahatmaji’s pocket. The late Lala Lajpat Rai did not 
^ree with l^tma G^dhi, and this news spread like wild fire m the camp. 
W ^ over the AU-India Students’ Conference, was 

This ^ agreed to join the non-co-operation movement. 

Mooi.1 ™ mainly dne to Pandit JawaWal, wlo ™ also 

I* “ Mtttcsting to note 

2 emSir^”*r present^ andte dtatt was neat I, te of 
he told me that he did « Committee block. During the contse of convetsatioa 
^^aa^ th^ r oon^odipem- 

tion.^ as so* ten was going to be his last attendance m the Connless. 

In 1939 the Viceroy of India declared war on Germans onA 1, ° 

toes anA thp o ^ ijcrmany and her assoaate coun- 

P^t^s^gt^de^S^rZSSd^irn™ XT 

includmg Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru were incarcemed in^fAh f w 

were released in connection with Simla talks m lo/iA f +1, r 
Government. However, these , 

Mr M A Tinnah Ti,! r 1 r 0 ^ “e intransigent attitude of 

JVlt. M. A. Jinnah. The Congress ultimately agreed to join the Intemn Govern- 
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ment, and Pandit Jaiwahailal was elected Vice-Ptesident of the Govemor-Geneial’s 
Council. It IS a question of histoty as to how developments occurted m the countiy 
immediately after the assumption of ofiSce by the Congress leaders. Riots m Calcutta 
were started by the Mushms, and agam in Noakhah Hmdus were murdered by the 
Muslims and many were forced to change their rehgion Mahatma Gandhi tried 
to ease the situation, but the Muslims agam started an orgy of murder and loot m 
Hazara (the N.-W F. P.), and the Caropbellpore, Rawalpmdi, Shaikhupura, Lahore 
and Amritsar Districts of the Punjab, with a view to frighten the Hmdus and Sikhs 
AH this was done while the British were m power, and the atrocities were committed 
espeaally m those districts which were under the charge of the British district and 
pohce officers. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, the brave person he is, touted the Amritsar, 
Lahore and Shaikhupura Districts to personally study the conditions therem It 
would appear that Pandit Nehru. accepted the vivisection of India to appease Mr. 
Jmnah and his adherents, m order to get rid of them from Indian pohtics. Even 
exchange of populations between East Punjab and Delhi on the one hand, and West 
Punjab and the Frontier on the other, was accepted by the Indian Union and Pakistan 
Governments. Pandit Nehru took the responsibihty to rchabihtate the refugees 
from West, Punjab and the Frontier, and still heroic attempts ate bemg made to 
rehabihtate them. 

Immediately aftet jommg the Interim Government, Pandit Jawaharlal was 
restless, and was dreammg to see India a great country. While he was m Ahmad- 
nagar jail he wrote an immortal classic. Discovery of India, m which he brought to light 
India’s past glory and travail for emancipation. 

Yet, there was another dream, the discovery of Asia, which he dreamt all his 
life His dream was for the unity of Asia. After accomphshmg our own freedom, 
he matched forward for the discovery of Asia All Asian countries were tremblmg 
under the heels of European natiofas* India and Burma m bondage pohticaUy and 
economically, Quna enslaved economically with unequal treaties and down with 
mternal avil war, and Indonesia and Indo-Chma strugglmg for freedom &om Dutch 
and French imperiahsms. Iran, Siam, Egypt and the Arabian countries, though 
independent, ate too small to stand erect agamst European imperialism and diplo- 
macy The Indian Council of Wodd Afiairs, in which Pandit Jawaharlal Nehm 
was taking keen mterest, conceived the idea of an Asian Conference, and extended 
invitations to Asian countries much before the formation of the Interim Govern- 
ment The conference was held m Match 1947 with great success, and Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru emeiged a great hero and achieved the rare distinction of becom- 
ing Asia’s accredited leader. 

Pandit Jawahatlal’s recent success at the Commonwealth Conference added 
another feather to his cap Keepmg m view the present world situation, he deaded 
that India should remain m the Commonwealth, provided the repubhcan character 
of India’s national constitution remams a part of an unalterable basis Mr Atdee 
came to his rescue as he had the capacity to appreciate the rival stand-pointy and the 
Kmg was recognised as a symbol of the free assoaation of independent nations, 
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and as such the head of the Commonvealtb, while recognising India’s membership 
as a republican nadon. The Constituent Assembly and the All-lhdia Congress Com- 
mittee also endorsed the declaration of the Premiers’ Conference. This ms a 
great personal triumph for Pandit Jawaharkl Nehru. 

I have written these few words in appreciation of the great work which Pandit 
Jawahadal Nehru has accomplished for the independence and greatness of India, un- 
fortunately divided, and I wish him a happ]y sixty-hrst birth^y and many happy 
returns to serve the motherland. 

Jm 10, 1949 ‘ 




PERSONMCATION OF OUR HOPES 
Govnro Ballabh Pant 

Paadit Ja\rahailal Ndim is sixty. And yet the mind tefoses to accept the fact; 
this idol of the country’s youth has always been honoured as young himself. This 
living image of energy and activity has made a deep impression on the youths of 
India having given the best years of bis life to the cause of the country’s freedom; 
Pandit Jawahadal Nehru has become its symbol. With the attainment of freedom the 
rems of Government have fallen to his hands. The young rebel of yesterday has 
to-day become the crown jewel of India and the country’s first Prime Minister The 
abihty, patience and deep humamty with which he has guided India’s ship of State 
through such stormy seas have received hi^ praise even from foreigners. By his 
brilliant statesmanship he has given a new dignity to the high office he holds. He is 
an embodiment of the ideals of world brotherhood, tolerance, tmth and justice 

It IS my good fortune to be Jawaharlalji’s colleague for many years. We 
were together m jail more than once. The more I have known him, die deeper my 
affection and admiration for him has grown. The nearer one comes to his stupend- 
ous personality the more deeply is one impressed by his greatness. His vast learning, 
indomitable courage, high devotion to duty, unparalleled saaifice, abounding energy 
and sober stat es m anship are well known and universally respected But the quality 
diat endears him to me more than his learning is his laige-heartedness. Such sensi- 
tiveness as his, compnsing tolerance and kindness, is a quality rarely seen. Those 
who have seen hitu in t emp er on the pubhc stage can hardly conceive of the innate 
humihty and deep human sympathy he possesses. 

Javraharlal is artistic by nature. This is seen in every feature, from the most 
insignificant gestures to the most important and considered actions. He believes 
in doing everything gracefully and whole-heartedly; that is for him a criterion of 
right action. He is not satisfied with using the noblest means only for the highest 
ends He aspires for perfection in everything, from cleanliness in the house to the 
most important tasks of the nation and society, and always lays the greatest 
emphasis on punty and sincerity Those who have worked with him know very well 
how ready Jawaharlalji is to see the other man’s point of view. Even in the most 
critical situation he does not for a moment compromise with ideals and always acts 
with courage that amazes his followers. , 

Jawaharlal’s gemus has many fiicets. His writings hold a high place in the 
world’s hterature His study of modem philosophy is profound and extensive. His 
acquaintance with world atfeim is his understant^g of world afi&irs. Even in 
the midst of his pre-occupations he keeps himself well posted with the latest develop- 
ments in modem saence. Art, literature and poetry are not neglected. Though 
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in the midst of vast pioblems of high policy, he is still M of energy and irrepres- 
sible wilfulness of spirit, as he was in younger yeais. Yo^e exercises and riding, 
mountaineering, swimming, skating and skiing ate his favourite pastimes and keep 
him in good health and spirits at sixty. He has a strictly disciplined life, distin- 
guished by the most scrupulous attention to detail. 

It IS the nation’s great good fortune that it is led by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. 
He is the personification of our hopes and aspirations. Today the world knows 
India because of Nehru. His success is our glory, and his strength our gieatness. 
May he hve long, to strive for the peace of the world and the prosperity of India. 

Au^t Z5, 1949 

(translated ficmHiiidf) 
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1 

Ian Stephens 

It was Simla, in the summer of 1951. Not long down from Cambridge, I had 
been in India a year. But civil disobedience had been on, and much jailing, so 1 
had not yet met any Congressmen. 

What I expected them to be hke I cannot recall. But certainly not like the first 
big one 1 spoke to, now India’s Prime Minister. 

I had no idea who he was. In those days I hdd a Government pos^ was less 
hard worked than now as journalist, and had ambled from my room m Gorton Castle 
to gossip with an Indian colleague. 'Hie Round Table Conference m London was 
being arranged, the Itwin-Gandhi Pact enabled Congress to be. represented, and every- 
one was discussing who would be chosen. 

1 found a visitor. My colleague mentiooed his name; but I Med to catch it. 

He was a modest, quiet person. Conversation pleasantly developed. And 
soon a very strange atmosphere was radiated. I was no more in Gorton Castle amidst 
files and telephones, with scadet chaprassis coughing outside in the corridors. I 
was not even in India. The discursive, questing, uninhibited scholarly talk had 
shifted me 6,000 miles. I was back in Cambridge, no bureaucrat but a student, in 
stimulating free exchange of ideas with one of the younger dons. 

“Who was that man?”, I later asked my colleague with enthusiasm. “I liked 
him. Bemg with him was like bemg an undergraduate agam in England.” 

“Oh, surely you realized? Jawahadal Nehru.” 

* ^ * 

It was Delhi, m the summer of ’46. The British Cabinet Mission, the Congress, 
the Muslim League, in burning heat and mental turmoil, were negotiating high politics. 

Interviewing important personages perplexes me always. It is an uncongemal 
part of my job. 

Not because I wished to, but because I ought, I had formally asked for an inter- 
view with Pandit Nehm. A time was fixed. But in the brief while between fixture 
and meeting, the negotiations took a sudden new turn — as so often that summer. 
By It, the political picture which I needed to discuss was changed kaleidoscopically. 
For any participant in the negotiations to talk foeely to a journalist just then was al- 
most impossible. 

Here was real embarrassment. After a few awkward conversational turns I 
frankly explamcd my difficulty. No responsible newspaper man enjoys being so 
placed, and I offered to depart, lest I waste in fotihoes a busy man’s time 

“No, don’t go, we booked this”, he said, quick to sympathize. “Let’s talk 
about something else. What shall it be ?” 

II 
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"How about you£ Yoga esetdses?”, I veutuied, not tben mentioning that I 
do them too. 

Readily he agieed. And so it came about that, at a historic crisis in the British 
Cabinet Mission’s afeiis, on pethaps the hottest day of a grilling, anxious Delhi summer, 
I found myself alone with India’s fiitum Prime Minister on a drawing room settee, 
tranquilly doing Vrane^am breathing exerdses. 

It was much more fiin than politics. We discussed abdominal muscular con- 
trols, spinal contortions. There seemed signs that, but for he arrival unfortunately 
by appointment of another caller, he would soon have been doing a headstand, n^- 
self admiring. 

Since hen, throughout almost overwhelmingly strenuous years of Premier- 
ship, a great public figure, he has mainlined an astonishing, almost boyish resilience. 
And I like to think he e3q)lanation may lie in his private figure still getting a few 
daily minutes’ Yoga exercise. 

Perhaps— his is not flippantly meant— his loftiest speeches, his firmest ad- 
ministrative decisions, are bought out upside down. A lowlier example suggests 
this singular surmise— for I acknowledge hat some of The Stahmarts editorials are. 

Februaty 18, 1949 



n 

S. K. HuD&A 

To mvite a petsoo of my level to wtite about Pandit Jawabadal Nehtu is like 
calling upon the Tmfioff-amm Mimttum—h. vulgat wotds, the dialad-fly— -to ex- 
press Its estimate of the Golden Eaglel Foi; verily, JawahaiM Nehru is ihe Golden 
Eagle of our Asian skies. His defiant darmg, his translucent sincerity, his burning 
love of country, his uncanny historiographical sense, his transcendmg humamty 
are quahties of intellect and character that have sped him into heights of great m- 
fluence and prestige alike m Indian and Asian afiairs. Thus, indeed, he is the Golden 
Eagle of our Eastern Skies. 

My contact with Pandit Jawahadal Nehru arose not out of pohtics. It was 
through the happy association my fiither enjoyed with C. F. Andrews and Mahatma 
Gandhi that we got to know the Nehru &mily. When my father retired £tom the 
Principalship of St. Stephen’s Oillege, Delhi, over twenty-seven years ago, and came 
to stay with me at Allahabad, Pandit Nehru was kind enough to call on him. Thus, 
our contact began. Through Dr. S. K. Datta of the Forman Christian College, 
Lahore, our fnendsbp grew. These two men had much m common. Dr. Datta 
had taken up his residence m Geneva, at the International Headquarters of several 
Chnstian Orgamsations, and whenever he visited India he never felled to meet 
Jawahatlal Nehtu I was often privileged to be with them when they were to- 
gether and discussed India, Britain and the worid m general. I was impressed how 
bodi had a common outlook upon events and reviewed diem with a scholarly sense 
of historical perspective. With Charhe Andrews discussions were confined more 
to the Indian situation and the problems of Indians overseas. These discussions 
took on an emergent aspect with both these men. The question of raaal justice 
with the one and of moral values with the other, rather than the merely pohtical 
issues, became the do minant substance of their conversation. I have no doubt that 
fticndships like these of those early days had their share m the buildmg up of the 
Jawahatlal we know. His gift for fnendship still temams. It is one of his supreme 
qualities. It is an inestimable asset to the nation in its foreign affeirs relationships. 

It would be impossible to write of Pandit Ndim without saying a word or 
two about his Great Sire For Pandit Motilal Nehru was indeed a Grand Signior, 
in every sense of the word He had a splendid physical presence. His mtellectual 
brilliance and sodal charm were of such exquisitive quahty that all who had the privi- 
lege to come dose to him, men or women, fell under his spell. The attachment 
between father and son was strong. It was, however, never pubhdy demonstrated. 
Nonetheless, it was there — deep and fifm as the ocean-bed itself. I remember dearly 
how one day I happened to meet Pandit MoUlal at the Allahabad railway station. 
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of the land. As long as such tiadition is expressed m devoted service to the people, 
and not monopolised in domination, it -will remain a great example. 

Apart from the qualities that have attracted him most to his countrymai, 
that of complete fearlessness and basic sincerity, is the spirit of sportsmanship that he 
rtttfips with him wherever he goes. He is full of the zest of life. His love of fresh 
air, of mountain peaks, of forests and flowers, of stars, clouds and flowmg waters, 
18 something that attracts him deeply to one. He-is truly the son of Nature, and her 
great lover. Hehas ever the spirit of adventure within him. He is constantly challeng- 
ing people, partly to shock them, and partly to get them to leave their ruts, to dare 
and do. This is the essence of Jawaharlal Nehru. He is an elemental diaUenge. 
This is what keeps him superbly youthful. It is not merely m the physical, but also 
in the mental and ethical plane that he dares to fling this challenge in the most une:q)ect- 
ed iTnn^np.r, and at most unexpected times. His appeal to youth lies m this inherent 
quality of his. Physically he is vigorous and agile. He has, thus, set a high standard 
of physical well-being. To those of us who have been wedded to sports, and have been 
brou^t up in the Boy Scout tradition, and hold to the ideals of the Olympics, he is an 
idol of a leader. To watch his movements, whether standing or walking, and to 
see him mounted on a spuited steed, is to behold a satisfying sight. He carries him- 
self erect and supple. He told me that he takes regular exercise and believes in stand- 
ing upon his he^ dailyl He takes trouble over Hs body as over his clothes. While 
simple in dress, he is by no means sloppy or shabby. He is, thus, an outstanding 
contrast to the usual run of our leader-folk. There is no element of the ascetic in 
him. As fat as one can understand him, he does not seem to be wedded to the Philo- 
sophy of the Minimum. A life of poverty that has been inordinately exalted in our 
tradition has litdfi meaning for him. Yet, he does not go to the other extreme. He 
has no use for sofo, voluptuous living. He could have easily indulged in such a style 
of life had he wished, but he abhors it 

He leads the hard and disciplined life of a soldier and scholar. He has captured 
the imagination of the younger generation in a manner as no one else has done before 
him. For, in spite of the leftist, if not revolutionary, doctrines widespread among 
the student body, he yet commands their allegiance. It is the combination of physi- 
cal dating and mentd challenge that appeals to the smdent-mind. Paradoxically, 
it has to be mentioned that he does not pander to them, nor indulge fopm in sweet- 
sounding words. In fimt, he is ruthless m his treatment of them. He often loses 
his temper with them, perhaps signs of growing years! Students listen in resent- 
ment and furious anger. He is at his best in dealing with tTiptn in this mood. He 
is a great tighter, and is in his element when thus Rngggpd, You have to attend 
student-meetings to see how he deals with them. He knows his Keen, 

questioning and revolutionary, he deals with them as a master-craftsman. By his 
cold, dear and analytical, though somewhat prolonged, discourse, he succeeds in win- 
ning thm approbation. He does not sermonise to them, Thwe is none of that 
religiosity about him so usual with many of our leaders. He flings challenges to his 
audiences. He uiges them to join with him, as fellow-workers in the great task of 
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national atnelioiation and mental emancipation. 

The masses, of ladia as of all agiicultuial countries, are a solid rock-like block 
of foundational masonaty, on which stand the superstmcture of pomp and show, 
philosophy and poetry, wealth and wisdom of the nations. They toil and moil 
as an agdess beast. They carry on their bended backs the burden of the urbanite 
folk. "Aether dwellmg in a feudabstic aristocracy or hvmg within a system of indus- 
tdal plutocracy, it is the peasants who raise, year m and year out, the seasonal food 
and fibre crops that feed and clothe the millions, and make civilization possible. 
With all the phenomenal progress made in science and mdustiy, the stabibty of the 
nations yet depends upon the yield provided by the sweat of the brow of the tillers of 
the soil. The central figure of human society is still the eternal peasant. This is 
particularly true of India. Second only to Mahatma Gandhi in recent years— 
Gautama Buddha must have wielded similar influence in the past— Jawahadal Nehru 
has esetcised the biggest hold upon the peasant massess m India. That Gandbip 
should have appealed to the country people is readily underst andable. But not so 
in the ase of Nehru. He makes no saint-hke appeal to them. Truth to tell, the 
peasant people ate as much tired of sadbus as they are of monkeys, who live upon the 
fruits of their labour. Neither does he speak their Imgo, nor does he know enough 
of their work, or rustic manner of life, ladustnal workers, the city proletariat, on 
the other hand, he understands and knows better. For he, essentially, is a aty 
man. Nonedieless, the peasant masses adore him. It is not easy to find an e^la- 
nation for this. Apart from the feet of being the closest and dearest to Gandhiji’s 
heart, I think the matter that appeals to the peasant people most is his diought for 
them in a true and direct manner. There is no pose in him in his concern for them. 
The peasants can size op their man. Iheir occupation trains them to form such 
judgment about cattle. They do not hesitate to apply it to men as well. In 
Jawaharlal, while they may see a city man, yet they discern in him one who rmgs true. 
Feasants dread the men from the aties. They would sooner avoid them than meet 
them. They regard the whole tribe of them as exploiters. In Jawaharlal, however, 
they meet a man whom they instinctivdy recogmse to be their friend. It matters 
not if he does not come to them m dirty dothes, or unshaven chin, or unkempt hair. 
These symbols of an assumed poverty do not befool them. They know that like 
themselves, he is tough and accustomed to bard work. Th^ know that hke them 
he has to cover difficult and obstinate terram. In him fficy find a fellow human, 
and so they love him. I remember one day I had gone to Anmd Bbofan to enquire 
after him, for he had not been too well, and had gone out on some long and tiresome 
election campaign. He just then returned. After a wash he sat down to lunch. It 
was good to sec him cat! To my utter surprise be looked fresh and bright. I in- 
formed him that I liad called in some concern about Iiis health. He smiled. He 
said he had not slept for several nights tdgctl’cr, and had covered hundreds of miles, 
and had spoken at innumerable meetings, and yet he felt mvigoratcd. I asked him 
for the secret. Suddenly, he became deadly earnest and almost bitter I He said 
uhai did we of the aties, and specially of the Universities, know of the counlrj' and 
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the lesi people of the knd, siuiag as "vre did comfortebij in onr homes, and saHj 
plvbg ont londne kinds of jobs? "We vete almost paiasites, nnhealtby and nn-healdi- 
g^ving! He had been in meir sddst, the people of the villages. He had spoken to 
them, and th^ had spoken to him. This is what he had been doing all mese past 
few days, \rifhont isspite. He had looked into their feces, he had looked into feek 
eyesl Something he had never seen before, he saw in those gazing feces and in those 
shining eves, those millions of pairs of eyes that had looked into hisl He sensed a 
new e^eaence. He fonod he had drawn stmagth feom those of pairs of 

peasants’ ^es3 Those peasants who were rooted in die soil He had de£ved his 
strength firnm them. Tans, he was feesh and fiili of life. Who in Tnd k had ever 
before him seen, noted, feit and talked of peasants eyes, mose millions of peiis of 
peasant’s eyesi Eencci the spring of eternal feeshness, youth and v%onr in dm 
rnan, who loves and labons for die childre n of the soiL 

One could wnte on in dds vein of vadons aspects of his life, and, as a UaiTer- 
sitj man, one would like to dwdi upon his outstanding work in founding in such 
bdef dme, and against such unprecedented odds, all manner of scientific research ins- 
dtudons, cultural bodies, literaiy oiganisaticMis and academic associadons in diis 
countiT. The eodchmeac of life that will fiow will not be easyforus ofdiisgeneia- 
don to realise but it will be something of quality that wQl add strength and distinc- 
don 1X3 ocr ttadidom Itis remarkable what the Government of 2hdi^ under his un- 
doubted ddv^ have been able to acconpilish in such a short while in this domain d 
national life. There are however two aspects of his acdvides which I would wish 
pardcnlady m enp)hasise. 

The first is the problem of ihe minoddcs. Mvself belonging to a minodrv 
community, I hesitate to mendon the subj^m The sooner we can forget that there 
are minoddes or majodnes of a religious or even radal rvpe, the happier will it be 
for our land. But dreads and suspicions of geaeradons cnnnot be obliteramd in a 
day. The pronouncement of a Secular State is one thing, and its im pjpmpntgrinn an- 
otaK. It is a great tcung, indeed, that in a cmuntry so religious csste-dddea, 
our leadets should have ban the vision and the coutage to establish a Secnilar State. 
It is all the more creditable hat his should have been adhered to, when alongside of 
us, indeed out of our own fiesh and blood, has been cnrved out a sister SteK hat is 
founded and organised on a purely heoctadc principle. If India is to grow into 
a strong, united, sfeble political uni^ it must be wedded into one nation on a 
secTilar pri ncip le as a modem State. Confidence must be created in he minds of 
hose who belong to he minority comnrcnities. Onfe yesterday I w^ privileged to 
addtess he students of he iocd Muslim College, I could not hel p but sense a 
^ d^xKsiM and appidiension m. he minds of mv student audience. The 
e>m-3^y-ceie” air hat usually characterfeed he students of his institntion was com- 
p-etdy absent. I have s^ed he same feelings whenever I have been to he Aligam 
. m»ersi^. It is hardly an answer^ as fer as our Dominion is concerned, 
me emstoce Oi s imilar communal, Hindu or SMi insritnrinps in Pakisten would 
po*- ^ <tt late for tiie present. The membets of foe Tt^^hn Cfaisfoii 
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communify too, it must be truthfully admitted, are a little concerned about the 
future. Their feith m a “square deal” is not too solid. Things are not easy However 
unfounded these presentiments may be, it is no use denying &eir eastence. The mino- 
rities themselves, it must be declared, have much in their own hands, E they act in a 
manner which is completely loyal, there can be httle doubt that the powers diat be 
will be fur to them. The majonty commumty, on the other hand, have their vital 
part to play. Especially m the Administrative Services of the State diey would 
reqmre to be vigilant and act m such manner as to inspire confidence m the members 
of the mmonty commumties. Not only at the top, but it is m the lower range of the 
admimstrative hierarchy that the sense of a “square deal” is necessary. Hercm will 
he the acid test of our aptitude for democracy. The trinity that stood four-square 
to the concept of absolute equahty were (kndhi]i, Sarojim Naidu and Jawaliaflal. 
In spite of the most inhuman and barbarous blood bath our country has ever had, 
these great leaders stood magnificently They imparted confidence, when none 
was left. The one man, more even than Mahatma Cjandhi himseE, who inspired 
die sense of absolute Square Deal has been out Prime Minister, Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehm. In him the minonties have implicit confidence. They would follow lum 
to any length. His, indeed, is no shght task. He merits support from all hands 
From no group does he requite greater loyalty than fixim the mmonties themselves 
As one who knows his commumty through and through, one can say that he will 
have this without doubt. 

The final matter that needs mention is not Jawahadal’s intemationahsm, diough 
the one man who m India stands out pre-eminent m this field is he himself. Tlicte 
IS an aspect of service that he alone can mnder that needs indication. But before 
I do so, I must, m passing, mention my own e^erience when I visited the countries 
of the Fat East, from Burma upto Korea and Manchuria, a litde before the commence- 
ment of Wodd War It The one person who seemed to have captured the imagi- 
nation of the Asian Youth, speaally at the Umvcrsides, was not so much Mahatma 
Gandhi as Pandit Nehru. The Qiinese people, m particular, whether in Malaya 
Or in China itself, appeared to be the most endiusiasuc about lum I was thrilled 
to the very core to r^se how great a position he occupied in the esteem of tlic Asian 
peoples m the Far East. Similar evidence, from an uneiqpectcd quarter, I was able 
to gather for myseE in Allahabad itseE, with much satisfaction only the other day, 
^fhilc sitting at dinner, next to the leaoer of the Bntish Umversities’ Debating Team, 
I learnt from him that Pandit Nehru was held m high esteem amongst the rank and 
file of the undergraduates of the Umversities of Oxford and Cambridge. He suggest- 
ed that they would be more prepared to follow his lead m international afliurs than 
many of their own Icaderst Be this as it may, die real menace that looms before 
us, as indeed before the entire wodd, is the so-called menace of the Communist on- 
slaught Tlie fact that today the Communist-inspired strikes on our Railways and 
Posts and Telegraphs have not materialised end Government have successfully 
supressed them, is no assurance that the danger has passed. I am of vic\i' tliat this 
is not the case. The memicc is real. E anything, it is going to grow apace, ideo- 
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bgies apart, \?hidi after all only the top-ranking leaders understand and appreciate, 
the rank and file, including the intdligentcia, are completely overwhelmed by the 
realities of lie situation. The economic environment, mote than any other single 
factor, dominates the trends in the social and political struggles of today. People 
are exasperated to the point of desperation. Rising price spirals, increasing costs 
of Uving, continued scarcities of necessities, black-market operations, evasion 
of taxation by die wealthy, corruption and nepotism in unexpected quarters, 
against the antiapated dawn of Ram have depressed and disheartened the people 
beyond the limits of endurance. The situation could not be graver and more critical 
than it is, particularly in most urban centres. People have not the knowledge nor 
the capacity to reflect that we are not the only people who have sufiered so acutely 
in the aftermath of war. Indeed, if the leaders of the various schools of thought 
were but ftir, and were not anxious to manoeuvre for position in the conflict for 
power that is raging in our midst, they would have to admit that the Adminis- 
tration, as a whole, has done sui^irisingly cmditably. Any other countiy would have 
well foundered under the impact of some of the major operations that have be- 
fallen us since the Partition and the gaining of our Independence. To have sur- 
vived at all, and indeed to have retained ground, and even registered advance in 
several directions has been no small achievement. This must, in ftimess, be as- 
cribed to the credit of our statesmen. It is to be hoped that measures taken will 
mitigate the incidence of economic stress that lie so heavily upon the people, parti- 
cularly of the low and moderate range of income categories. The long-term benefits 
that are expected to follow from Government instituted projects — as for instance 
our River Valley schemes— none in his senses could gainsay. The immediate present, 
however, is of vital consequence. In fighting the present situation, not only the 
application of rapidly realisable results are requited on the material plane, but the 
situation also has to be prevented from developing into a mental dive on the 
psychological plane. If we should continue in suc^ a plight for another year or 
so, the consequences would be fearful. Mote than mate^ distress would be the 
mental morbidness that may gtip our people. Malcontent quarters— within and 
without the country— may not hesitate to esqiloit the situation. Cute by my of 
revolution may be a doctrine that may receive acceptance, with greater zeal than 
intelligence. To fight this emotional and mental deterioration there is one person, 
and one person alone who can face the situatiop. He can break it, and convert it 
into one of Hope, This menace can be met by one man, That person is Ja^wharlal 
Nehru. There is none other. 

And so a Triebo^mma Minutm can only pray that the Golden Eagle of our 
Asian Skies may live long to guide not only his people, but the peoples of many 
lands, to the goal, so that the Common M^ can live, work and love, fteed fi»ffl 
Feat and freed ftom Want. 


March 19, 1949 



in 

Hikmkt Bator 

It was eatly in 1930. I was then Turkish Ambassador to Afghanistan and was 
travelling in India. Gandhi and Mr. Nehm were then m prison; and tlie people 
were in a high pitch of esatement. In a cit7 of the Ganges Flam a Mohammedan 
mvited me to tea; I willmgly accepted, my host fetched me at my hotel, and took 
me to his house. I found soon afterwards that he was the Supermtendenf of Jails, 
and his house stood by the prison. 

I was not the only guest: there were many others. We were having tea m 
the garden, and the sun was about to set. Suddenly, we heard a shout; I was sur- 
prised, but was told that the pohtical prisoners were m the habit of greeting the set- 
ting of the sun with the cry: GmiMtjt-M jot! 

As the volume of the shout seemed to indicate that there was a rather large 
crowd, I asked how many political prisoner there were. “Eight to rune thousand,” 
they said. I went on: “There had been a similar movement back in 1920-22; how 
many pohtical pnsoners were there, then^ “About a thousand,” tliey answered. 
"And how many do you dunk there will be, ten years hence?” They laughed, and 
pomting at the Superintendent, they said; "Then, k will get m.” 

Match 8, 1949 






IV 

Dhurjati Prasad Mukerji 

At least so tuns one vetsion of the story. The court-poet had been commis- 
sioned by the Chief Minister to compose a saga of the dynasty, Md he had done 
it m the style of Bana. A full assembly ws called to hsten to it. The audience , 
was in raptures. But the King, a veteran m vrat whose soul had turned to peace, 
sat to the embarrassed wonder of the court and the dismay of the poet. Suddenly 

a loud noise burst on the silence. It seemed to come from outside the palace. The 
King asked the sentry to find out the reason. He came back and rq)orted: “Site, 
it is only a marriage-party of the outcastes.” But the noise continued, and theRmg 
tnmpti to the courtier. He rushed out and in to say: “Site, the people are celebrating 
your last victory.” The audience smiled beatifically, but the King nodded to the 
old minister to go out to see. With a sad face he reported: “Sire, it is a funeral 
procession.” The king looked to the poet, dispersed the assembly, and walked 
to the new temple that was being built in a comer of the garden of pleasure. It 
was a royal comment on the art of myth-making. To-day, it would be one on the 
of history and biography. Who can trust memory when eye-witnesses dis- 

agree? 

Yet, in a sense, memory can be trusted despite its_ tricks of selection, provided 
that a rigorous watch on emotions be kept. In Hstory methods of wakeftil scrutiny 
have been refined often to die point of sacrificing the content; in biography some- 
what less so. Personal anecdotes and memoirs, the raw materials of both history 
and biography, however, stiU remain unwatched. Probably, their charm lies m 
diejr hterary freedom. If a Frank Harris were to tell them, their departure from 
correctness would be condoned. But this writer is not an artist. He has met femous 
as men, who were also distinguished outside the cirde of the meeting. The 
number of such occasions has also been dchberately kept small by him because of 
his feeling of a fact of distinguished nature that its normal humanity is a tare state 
of affairs. Such sdf-denial has not been altogether fruidess. As of Cezanne’s paint- 
ings, the memory of these occasions has grown into a singularly iich and significant 
pattern of impressions. This author cannot claim to know Pandit Jawabarial well. 
May even be, that Pandi^i does not remember the occasion to follow. But, really, 
that should not matter. What abides is the redpiends remembrance of things past 
and their conversion into meanings dmt ate mote than personal. 

It was a little more than ten yearn ago. I was on deputation with the fits 
national government in the U.P. In that connection I was thrown into the compel 
of many eminent servants of the State and the people. True that I was just one oft 
cei among many, but the contacts remained human. On their side the respect 
due to a University don was duly paid, and on mine it was nothing less thao a widen 
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ing and a deepening of experience. I worked hard and I learnt. Tlic inicllcctuiil 
integrity and moral stature of the Cabinet would often overwhelm me, but it lifted 
and unified my standards of thought and action. I came in daily touch with some 
remarkable Congressmen and very competent civilians who taught me my duties 
in various ways. Mrs. Pandit was probably the most human of them aU. She gra- 
ciously permitted me to fisd at home in her presence. Her detachment from the 
tough and tumble of pohtics appealed to me. It was sometimes misunderstood, and 
I would fed bad about it. On one such occasion when she was defimtely in tlic right 
and her critics in the wrong, I had to step in. The matter was soon settled. Panditji 
was staying with her at Bandariabag. We knew each other before. He wanted 
me to come next day and have a qmet dinner with him. 

So I went. It was a cold evening. Pandiqi was not alone. I dioughi tliat 
it would be like meeting Rafi SahiW who, as all know, has not a single moment of 
his own. One by one the callers departed and we were left to ourselves. Mrs. 
Pandit had thoughtfully provided each side table with a tin of the best cigarettes. 
The firewood was crackling and the room glowed. Mrs. Pandit knows tlic secret 
of reticent furnishing. She ended herself in the sofa and allowed us to talk. I 
asked Panditji a stiaight question; “What’s die objection to a Nehru?” He kept 
on puffing and smiled to say, “We don’t quite belong,” Many passages of lus auto- 
biography floated m my memory. “We don’t quite belong”— -but to whom? To 
India? Yet, he loves India and is ever mabng it India too belongs to him m a way. 
There is nothmg defective m that exchange. Is it, then, the dass-difFcrcncc m up- 
bringing, attitudes and manners? Psychological distance is a function of social distance. 
Is It, thus, his inabihty to de-chiss himself, or just the meanness of jealous admirers? 
Or, IS It all due to his forward gaze and wide'vision fiom which the public arc gene- 
rally averse? They have often ctinased him for bemg a dreamer, a visionary, an 
intcraationahst Yet the mqilanation is not adequate. Shall we, then, come to tlic 
fiindamental ambivalence of love? Such questions worried me that evening. I 
still Lave no answer. The fact remains that he is not, as Gandhiji was, a man of 
tlic people, in spite of their bemg fascinated by him. Gandhiji m the crowd was 
“distinguishable from it. Jawaharlal stands out of it, and also out of a small commit- 
tee. He does not quite belong to any group, excepting probably to a group of cluld- 
rcn. What a lonely man! I have watched him peer mto a milhon fiiccs. Tlicy 
inspire Iiim as he inspires them. Yet, the contact is not mystical as Gandliiji’s was, 
Jawaliarlal’s influence, bemg that of a representative man, is bound by communici- 
tion. Hence, he speaks, to achieve identity. Once only I felt it to be communion. 
But union? Probably not. 

Our talk bj-passed politics and drifted mto literature. He spoke of the Spanish 
poet Lorn. He had heard peasants and soldiers singing his songs. “No, we have 
not had such songs thrown up by out movements.” I referred to lliosc of die 
•Va 7 ^'sli days. “May be, this has been the penalty of our obsession with politics. 

’ Sfi lUr, Ahniad Kidwai. (Edr.) 
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It could not be helped.” I still lemember that sad note in his voice when the last 
sentence was utteied. It is probably the most cultuted voice in India. Tagore’s was 
a piping one and often ended in a shrill. Gandhiji’s carried persuasion throng 
dire^ess. Mrs. Besant’s had a feminine rondure: Mis. Naidu’s was dear and melo- 
dious: Shastri’s had grace: Surendranath’s had thunder: Malaviyaji’s was meUifiuous: 
but Jawahadal’s has the somewhat doudy overtones of a cultured man’s voice 
without being gorgeous. That voice speaks with the sensitive hesitancy of thought 
process and a slight sensuahty that is not quite male and yet must be very attractive 
ft)r the female. It is definitdy mdancholy even when it lashes out in anger. Byron 
alone could have it. Be that as it may, that evening the longing and lingering of a 
spirit, which is not quite in tune with dther the present or the past and se^ conson- 
ance with a future that is half imaginatively and half inteUednu^y conceived, reflected 
itsdf in the voice. “It could not be hdpe^” but it would have been better otherwise. 
Jawahadal bows to events, but retains his head erect to peer wistfully at some future 
date when politics will have been sloughed off by the resurgent spirit of a new India. 
He passed on to the sights of Spain, its regional cultures and their rugged individua- 
hsms. His sympathies were Republican, but they were expressed only in the voice. 

The dinner was excellent. We talked about Gandhiji. I asked him, “Is 
Gandhi]! aware of the implications of the Spanish Qvil War apart from what you 
have told him?” ‘1 am not sure. He has concentrated on hidia. Why do you 
ask?” “For the obvious reason that our fete is linked up with the world and the 
way it is going. I don’t think Gandhiji has a sense of bistoiy as it is now called.” 
‘Trobably not. But you will be wrong if pu think that to revolutionary t61e is 
over. He has a grip over Indian events and he looks further ahead than anybody.” 
“That will depend upon many things outside India.” “Partly. Is it not strange that 
world forces are beating upon us from all sides and we are stiU pettyl” Jawahadal is 
acutely consaous of the largeness of India’s context, but mote so of our responsibility 
to be larger in response to that challenge. I noticed in that almost hushed remark a 
pathos which is not usually associated with him. Many people have found arrogance 
in to fits of temper. I have seen him angiy. But he is humble before History. 
There is something Churdiillian in this. Jawahatlal shares with Churchill a feeling 
for space-time. Both have a flair for the dramatic. But th^ conclude difierendy. 
Jawahatlal too wants to conserve, but he is not a conservative. He is the last of the 
liberals, though not quite the first of the socialists. Prevented from being so, he k 
socialistic, which Churchill, the sponsor of Social Insurance, would not be. Panditji 
will let go what he has if it is dictated by the needs of the next stage, but he will do 
so with a htde pang that makpH him appear more romantic than what he truly is. 
Nostalgia is the allegiance whidi fects of the present pay to values of the past. 

We came back to the sitting room. He wanted me to stay on. And the memory 
of the next hour is most fresh today. The shelves contained some books of poems, 

I think, by Auden, Masefield, Walter de la Mare, Spender, Ehot and Yeats. He 
fondly handled each, turned its pages, waited on one, and read out a stanza or two. 
Many a poet has recited verses before me, but Panditji’s reading is the best I have 
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hcaxd. Thete \ras not a single &lse note ot accent, no woolly sentiment, no dramatic 
emphasis, no play-acting about it. It was withdrawn, sober, sensitive, intimate and 
duly weighted but without any feel of heaviness, hke Boticelh’s angels negating 
gravitation. He read one lync of Walter de la Mare with a of emotion. The 

reading went on for more ian an hour. I wonder how many of our statesmen read 
poetry. On August 5, 1914, Qemenceau retired to the suburb of Pans widi a volume 
of the Gitanjah, Mrs. Naidu prevailed upon Gandhiji to read die Bamiii oj 
Heaveii at the Aga Khan’s palace at Poona. Sn M.S. Aney actually found him 
rcadmg “a dog book.” Mrs. Naidu was, of course, an exception, but dien she her- 
self was a poet. The Maulana,^ I am told, is a connoisseur of poetry among many 
odier good things. Jawaharlal is not a professed poet, but I suspect diat he 
loves poetry only next to history: which is good fortune for India, Being an aca- 
demic man, I wanted to hear his views on modem poetry. He seemed to avoid 
my query. He only described Ehot as “a tom being.” Those were the days of Pri/- 
frock, Stvemj and the Waste Land. I remembered how Tagore had willed to 
hke them. Jawaharlal must have done likewise Has Jawaliarlal read the Qtiartet? 
He must have, I have an idea that he finds it too metaphysical. No, he cannot like 
even the later Yeats with all that old man’s frastration of senses. I refuse to believe 
that he cares to read modem Hindi and Urdu poetry. His reactions to poetry are 
probably Etiglish m the I wish he knew Bengah to read Tagore m the ori- 
ginal. That however is not to be: he is not Gandhi. By which I mean tliat the 
quality of Jawaharlal’s imagmation is essentially historic^ and poetical, not moral 
as Gandhiji’s was. 

It was past midmght. I wanted to move But something was hovermg m 
the room He read on and on. Mrs. Pandit had retired I went on hstcning 
"Why did you offer Saence? Literature is your metier" Yes, he is a creative 
artist. I have never read certain passages of bis Autohiograpbyt or his essays without 
a atch in my throat, my hair standmg on end: and that’s about all that one can say 
or do about art. I do not often care about his speeches, which arc too unprepared 
for my donnish taste. But this very unprepatedness is the grace of lus wntten word. 
His style is not that of Virgmia Woolf, or Ehzabeth Bowen, or T E Lawrence. 
Sentences flow through lus pen, as other men’s words flowed through his lips that 
night. He did not reply to my question. We came out in the corridor, "We 
miss you at the University. You should have been one of us” “I am not sure. 
“Wliy”? Had I blundered? I knew liis views of the Lucknow Umvcrsity students. 
My own impression was that he had been ratlier hard on them. I corrected mjscif. 
“If you come to my place, I can arrange your meeting a few groups of keen )'oung 
men v lio are trj’ing to dunk”. At this he suddenly turned back, walked up and down 
the corridor, stopped before me, caught hold of my arm, and said, “Yes, what about 
die groups inside me?” He reached me to the portico and bade me good night 

I have Ijccn haunted ever since by that exclamation. What about the groups 

* MiuKri Abul Kahm Azad. {Jjit ) 
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inside him, each trying to think out things? It was a masterpiece of self-analysis, 
■worthy of “Chanakya”. Every consaous man is a plurahst. Tlierein lies the danger 
of relativism. At the same time, consciousness strives for some unity. A few find 
it in a system; a few others in action; and most in feith. Jawahatlal is not one of any 
of tW. Yet, there is an integrity about him. The groups inside him ate bound. 
The binding principle is sometimes feith in India’s foture, and sometimes his sense of 
history, but it often is his personal sincerity, which is another name for feith in himself. 
Much of that confidence has arisen from his great good luck, but much else has grown 
from a willed identification of his self with the country’s historical functioning. 
Those who notice the former have objections to a Nehru, his temper, his subjectivism 
and dramatisation. But those who have the imaginauon to understand the latter 
rannn t kit fetl to observe in this man’s behaviour a dynamic integrity in which groups 
of thoughts and feelings ate federated, and their synthesis hung in suspense at one of 
a of moving eqaihbriums, which is India’s history in the making. A blinder 
belief in ihe laws of social evolution, or cymcism would have made him a simpler 
ffwAj probably a more effective, do-wnright man of action. But the infinite variability 
of emergent forces and motives makes him hesitant. That hesitancy is in his voice, 
in his stammer, in his speeches, which ate alvmys thinking aloud, and in his disarm- 
ing adnussions of ignorance of the next step no less than of mistakes committed: 
confessions which no statesman in the world could make without bringmg, about 
his do'wnfell but every instance of which seems to enhance his prestige. There is no 
finality, no condusiveness in Jawahatlal, as it can never be in an honest man who is 
also dynamic. The universe has not yet concluded, nor is the function of honesty ex- 
tinguished once and for all. True, that the capacity to suspend judgment, the supreme 
artist’s “negative capability,” is not usually reckoned as a politick virtue. But is it 
so very necessary that a statesman must be only a pohtician, that he should not be an 
artist awed by the limitless possibilities of choice and the grave responsibilities of 
hourly decision? Are the needs of to-day so very urgent that they should quash 
he prospects of the morrow? 

‘Mo'cb zi, 1949 
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V 

G. D. Birx^. 


1 had observed Pandiqi from a distance for a number of years, but I first 
met him in 1924. Gandhiji had ]ust been micased after lus appcndicius, and was 
con^*aicscing in Dcihi. I \t*as visiting Gaodliiji in Juhu, u'hen, m course of con\cr- 
siUon, he asked me, “Do you know Jawaliailal?” 

“Only from a distance,” I said, “I have nwer met him.” 

“Well, meet him then and try to make fnends,” 

I got up and went over to Paodit]i, who was sittmg in a comer of die venndal). 
I still have a wvid impression of him as he was then: young, handsome and with a 
f rcslmcss on his face. I recall, too, diat he held die Gifa in his hands, and was absorbed 
in study. My first reaction was that I was before a man widi whom it w.is doubtful 
if I could ever be cordial. 

Tliat first impression has persisted over die years, and seems true today. 

I used to know Pandit hlotilal Neliru fiurly well. I also had the pnvilcgc of 
working widi Lala Lajpat Rai and Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. I spent 52 years 
at the feet of the beloved Bapu But Jawaharlaljt is different from diem all. 
MakMjajt was like a limpid pool, to which one could come without licsitauon. 
B.ipu was like the sacred river Ganga, m which one could lave and find peace and 
enjoyment, a release from sin and all sense of guilt To these w.atcrs one cirac without 
uneasiness. But Pandiiji is like the linudess, bottomless oce.an, wlucli beckons and 
attract.'!, inspires awe and respect, but whicli one approaches wanly and with appre- 
htneion. 


After T924 our contacts bccimc frequent I studied him and his wrtdngs more 
closely. But I cannot siy even to-day that I know him well For me he still continues 
to he inscrut.iblc, cnigmauc and undefined like die sea 

I once asked die hte Maliadcv Dcsii, "Maliadcvbhai, jou know Jawaharlalji. 
Tell me wlnt lou tlunk of him?” He rephed, “J.'iualiar is a Greek philosoplicr 
He worships Beauty. He can never do anything unbeautiful.” 

Goldcnuth Ins su'd; “Handsome is that handsome does.” Mahadev Dcs-'i 
too nny have been thinking of Setja/f;, Siran, SmJffraff.— The True, Tlic Good, 
Tre Rc'utiful, when he made die above remark. 

] inic stud'cd Panditji cntictlly, and it seems to me diat Mahadcvbhai’s remark 
hit' d’t wr};. P.-mditji may occasinnall} show signs of temper, but his sense of pm- 
nevtt de<t.rts him. f\n imjximnt person once raid to mt; “Javi.ih3riai is 
! ro; r rc\(»’u:;or.'>n, he is a great liberal, he ah\.ijs secs both sides of a quc-tion 
before r.i-t up Iv? ni:’'d, end ron:etin*es weighs and ponden ro much tint he c.*n- 
n* ; c a; dcci'''r-n rt all.” After d.crc dc5crip:.’o.ns I i.c not rurprired ^.hcn 
C’'" : or.b a iVw (hj>! bc.*’orc h s dt’tl', or.ee rrid to rt; “Jav.ilnr r a thinker, 
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Sardai? a doer.” 

The conflict and heart-searching that goes on cndlessl7 inside Panditji’s tnintj 
is inevitably reflected on his countenance, and cannot fail to be noticed by a carefiil 
observer. Even in laughter there is a wistfuhiess in his eyes. Kalidasa has said 
about Dilipa that he was “old without years”; Panditji is both old without bebg aged, 
and youMil though no longer young. He has bodi hunlility and passion, bodi 
enth usiasm and discretion, a lowly spirit but a great heart. He is obstinate without 
being uncompromising; courageous, but ready to bow to the popular will; a keen 
intelligence combined with simplicity. All these contradicdons result from an in- 
ternal struggle, which cannot but And espression on his &ce. 

There is a general impression that Panditji has no faidi in religion, and that he 
is an agnostic. His public utterances sometimes lend colour to this behef. But 
it cannot be said that such a belief is entirely justified. What Panditji thinks about 
God or religion could only be discussed afta God and religion had been propedy 
and adequately defined. In any case, Gandhiji did not seem to share diis generd 
impression. Once, dudng an argument, he had said: “Jawahar is not an unbeliever. 
Anyone who asserts that Freedom is inevitable derives conviction from faith, not 
science; and all fiiith derives from God.” Ihisistme. Only the other day, addressing 
the Science Congress at Allahabad, Panditji said: “I cannot agree with Pandit Govind 
Ballabh Pant when he says that natural law ■mies. In reality, natural law is immu table 
and invincible. Man has so Ihr been unable to solve its mystery. AH that has been 
achieved so far is that man has utilized Nature by co-operating with her purposes.” 
This surely is not agnosticism, it is faith of a high order. 

Gandhiji in his speeches has laid great stress on the correlation of ends and 
means. His insistence that unworthy means shall not be employed for the fur- 
therance of worthy ends is, indeed, even greater than that of the ancients. Diplo- 
macy and stratagem have held their own in ail ages, as our own ancient history and 
legends show, and there is no reason to beheve that India's future foreign policy ’wiU 
totally eschew them. But Gandhiji was above such manoeuvrings, and the influence 
of his ethical standards is often evident in Jawaharial's utterances. There has been 
no occasion yet; since the attainment of Independence, to put Gandhiji’s golden rule 
to a crucial test; if Jawaharial can apply it successfully in practice, it would be a 
uniejue achievement 

Jawaharial is a great man. But it is difficult to analyse that greatness. He 
is possessed of great courage and perspiacity, a keen sense of justice and abounding 
energy, deep learning and real hterary gifts, but it is hard to say what qualities led 
hun to the position of emmcnce he occupies to-day. All that can be said is that 
he is great, and that the country has need of his services. 

It cannot be a matter of joy that he should be crossing over to the wrong side 
of sisly. But Time cannot be held at bay. We can only pray that he be spared 
to us for many years to come. 

Jcmtiaij aj, 1949 (TrmMd frm Bfii) 

^SanktVallabbhaiPatel (Bit.) 



VI 

Muriel Lester 

\Vlicn ihc nc\r Kingsley Hall was neatly ready to be opened, I wrote to Bapup 
asking him to do the opening. He said he couldn’t leave India then— It w-as 192S, 
but he would like his representative, now in Europe, J. Nehru, to do the job. 1 
wioic to J. at once, and he said he’d be glad to come if we could cliangc the date 
and make it three weeks later, as he could not leave Switzerland then. But too many 
other people and other engagements were fixed up already in connection with the 
opening ceremony for out Committee to be able to postpone the date. So the 
Marquis of Kenilworth cime to perform die opening instead 

J. N. was In prison during one of my five visits to India, and I had a half hour’s 
talk with him there. He looked pale, and it was very hot, I asked if the hornets 
buzzing round didn’t won}' him. He looked amused as by some vivid memor)* 
and said. “Yes. At first they bothered me a good deal. The window seemed alive 
with them I kept killing them, but ahraj's new ones flew in to take the pLicc of 
the slaughtered. After d.i)-s of this warfare, I decided to try non-violence. I pro- 
nounced a moratorium, vowing to kill no more and telling them to keep to their 
part of the cell, i.c., the window. I had no further trouble.” 

Merrb 1949 



vn 


M. S. Ame; 

Jawahailal Nehm has a keen sense of ptopdety and decency in legatd to good 
mannets in public behaviour. Some time after the session of ^e Indian National 
Congress at Gaya, a meeting of the A. 1 . C. C. -was held at Bombay. The late 
Deshbandhu C. R. Das was in the chair. On a certam point, which I now don't 
remember, there was an animated discussion. 1 also participated in it. While doing 
so, I held my turban in one hand and the httle betel-bag or ehmbi oipan in the other. 
As I was moving both my hands ftequendy, the turban and the betel bag were also 
going up and down with the movements. I noticed some people laughing also 
while I was speaking, but I did not suspect that their laughter had anything to do 
with me. I may have hardly spoken for two or three minmy-s when Pandit Jawahat- 
lal Nehru, who was then the Secretary of the I. N. C, got up all excited and indig- 
nant, and invited the attention of the President to the queer way in which I was 
addressing the meeting, and asked him whether it was permissible for a speaker to 
Ignore all manners of propriety and decency while arltliy-s sing die members of the 
committee. After Jawaharlal Nrfiru stated his point, I looked at myself and fdt 
very s mall , and indeed ashamed of myself. I at once and almost ins tinctively put 
the turban on my head, and put down the pan cbwicM on the floor, and caressed 
my profound regret at having done something that was obviously indecotous, in* 
consistent with good mann ers, and the digmty of die committee meeting. At this 
the mmbers of the committee clapped, in which, I believe. Pandit Jawahadal 
Ndiru joined. Deshbandhu Das, who was in the rhair ^ said there was now nothing 
more to be done in regard to the point raised by the General Sccretaiy as its pur- 
pose was served, and he called upon me to continue the speech. When I fini^ 
the speech and sat down, rnyfaen^ late Knshnaji Pant Khadilkar, editor diNcauM 
who had a seat by my side, remarked m joke; “Well, Bapu}i, pu should take note 
4 at the old Oder was changing, yielding place to new. represented by men like 

Jawahadd Nehru.” “Yes, isn’t it good?,” I asked. Mr. Kakasahib Khadilkar 
concurred. 


April 4, 1949 



vni 

Niranjan Singh Gill 

The word “Nehiu” today symbolises something great, not purely in the sense 
of woddly feme and name, but of something noble and beautiful. It was in 1921, 
while serving with an Indian Army umt at Allahabad, that I first came across this 
illustrious femdy. Later, in 1930, 1 made use of an acquaintance, the Superintendent 
of Naim Jail, to visit Fanditji, as calm and unrufHed there as at his palatial family 
residence, Bbavan, now the Nation’s Swartg Mtman, 

The march of hfe now takes me across the years 1930-1946, till I next met him; 
It takes me across all over India, Malaya, Japan, China, Siam, Burma, the LN,A., 
and the Red Fort, and rdease ficom there in April 1946. My contact with Panditji 
til} this time can be called more or less impersonal. Two incidents of the period 
however, though mdircct, have left an impression on me, and so I record them. In 
the early thirties the very name of Nehru was tabooed m Army circles; and I was 
all but dismissed when in 1931, at a dinner at the officer’s mess in Benares, I held that 
Nehru’s integrity was beyond question. Today the same tabooed Ndiru is the head 
of the Government, a proof that right must ultimately prevail, a lesson for the new 
generation to be feadess and upright. The second was the attitude of the semor 
Japanese Army Officers I came into contact with towards Panditji. They had 
respect foi him, yes, but also a sense of anxiety sometimes amounting to hostdity. 
Being part of a fesast machine, th^ obviously knew his anti-fescist views, his refusal 
to meet Mussolim, his refusal to compromise with prmaples, his refusal to accept 
that the end justifies the means. Righteous men, even though far away, are respect- 
ed and fisated by those following lower lines of thought 'and action. 

And now comes the period of my closer touch with this great personahty. 
Duong the period April-June 1946 I met him several times, and on each occasion 
came refteshed ftom his och dieter. But it was after June 1946, when I became 
die President of the Combined Sikhs’ **'PrtHmdht Pmfbte Board", that I came into 
closest contact with him. I shall never forget my first meetmg with him as such at 
the house of Maulana Azad at New Delhi m June 1946. His bubbhng and out- 
spoken welcome was irresistible, and I forthwith requested him to regard me as his 
younger brother and to call me simply Naranjan; this welcome was impersonal, as 
to a colleague newly jomed in National Service, a real leader’s way and welcome 
And now I must relate an incident in some detail since it has an important 
bcarmg even now. In 1946 the Congress had accqited the proposals of the Bri- 
tish Cabinet Mission headed by Lord Pethick-Inwrence which, though going a long 
■way to meet the Muslim Lea^ point of view, kept India united. The Congress 
was naturally anxious that the Sikhs also followed sui^ more so as the Muslim League 
attitude was vaciUatmg. The vast majority of Sikhs, however, were against the 
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acceptance of these ptoposafe, as the veto powet given to the Muslims at the centre 
■ms unjustly denied to them in the Punjab. Under these proposals four Sikhs were 
due to jom the Constituent Assembly, three Akalis and ihe fourth, Sardar Partap 
S jfigTij a member of the Congress 'Working Committee. As president of the Sikhs’ 
Board I wanted the Sikh voice for justi<» to become effective, and at the same time 
bring all SiVVia alongside the Congress on all issues. It was Sardar Partap Sink’s 
duty as a Congressman to comply with the Congress instructions not to boycott 
and join the Constituent Assembly. I, however, felt that this would create a split 
amon g the Sikhs and adversely affect their case. So I urged Panditji, then Congress 
President, to allow Sardar Partap Sing^i liberty to boycott. With a wonderful sense 
of feimess, he gave the permission. All Sikhs boycotted the Cabinet Mission’s 
proposals, the Sikh voice became effective, the Congress passed a resolution appre- 
aating and supporting the Sikh point of view, the boycott was lifted, and all Sikhs 
came alongside the Congress. To me it was and is a distinct proof that Pandii^i 
will never stand in the way of freedom of thought and action of any group or indivi- 
dual, a happy sign for future India. Further, it also means Panditji will gladly ac- 
cept the just wishes and aspirations of all femilies of Mother India,’ and if the Sikhs 
have at any time cause to complain it certamly will not be due to the thoughts and 
actions of Panditji. 

And now I take an anecdote on the lighter side. At a meeting of the Sikh 
delegation led by me with the Congress Working Committee at Wardha in July 
1946, a member of my delegation— ■! confess rather unexpectedly and irrelevantly— 
asked if the Congress was going to follow the British policy of divide and rule and 
apply it to the Sikhs. Immediately retorted Panditji: “Yes it is our policy. We 
shall divide and rule.” I felt embarrassed. Every one was quiet. I saw a quiet 
twinkle in Gandhiji’s eyes. A minute later Panditji smiled. All was over. Ob- 
viously Panditji, with a sensitive and supremely clear consaence, finds it diflScult 
to tolerate imputation of wrong motives, irrelevancy or inefficiency. But this short- 
lived impatience was followed by a winning smile, uncovering a transparent soul. 

I often visited Panditji durmg those days at 17, York Road, and invariably 
found him coming out of &e house and even to the car to sec one off. He did it 
with such natural grace that I still blame myself for not aslring Pauditji not to waste 
his precious time thus. Neverthdess, it illuminates his rTiargrtw . 

Aliough the whole of India, and even Pakistan, should by now know that 
Panditji is absolutely secular m thought, word and deed, I add from personal testunony 
that when, in January 1947 , 1 was working with Gandhiji at Noakhah, both Gandhiji 
and Panditji were very keen that I went to Bihar also to work for the stricken Mus- 
lims. Here is an extract from his letter still with me, dated Februaiy 16, 1947: 
am glad you have gone to Bihar. Your presence there will be helpful. As you 
say, truth is not very pleasant, but it is always better to force it. Keep in dose touch 
with Badshah Khan.^ and co-operate with him fiilly. Also, as Bapuji says, you 

Abdul Ghafet Khan of the North-West Frontier. {Eds.) 
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should keep contact with the Ministets. I hope yout wotk will beat fruit.” Again, 
when I met him after the mid-1947 riots in the Punjab, there seemed to be a 
between him and those who came from the areas whde he frit Muslims were the vic- 
tims. His fine sense, always soaring towards die ideal, would not easily appreciate 
that It was a simultaneous act of self-defence on a large scale, turned into fury at 
places, but a direct result of the Muslim League propaganda and acts of hatred and 
violence. But he was right in the higher sense, as su^ riots do no good to any one, 
but set gomg a vicious circle. Although the world is not fit yet for Bapu’s immor- 
tal message, all great men keep the ideal nest to their hearts and practice a constant 
effort to reach it, and thus they are a class by themselves 

Such men as Nehru make, and are a part of. History. And it is for History 
ultimately to judge him. Yet, why should his contemporanes lose the pleasure of 
leaving to posterity their impressions of this colossal figure, whom they had the privi- 
lege to hve and work with. As Gandhi was the natural successor of the Buddha and 
Nanak, Nehru is the modem Asoka, the Modem Akbar. Hfo belongs to h umanity . 
Such men come to make the march of cmlnation stnkmgly effective. India is for- 
tunate at having him leadmg her, at a time when Asia looks up to Bharat as she herself 
did to Japan after her victory over Russia m 1904. Japan proved unequal to foe 
task, because she based her pMosophy and action on might. But India’s path— foe 
path of absolute love and justice— has been laid differently by foe Master, who left 
us physically hardly one year ago. And our Prime Minister has foe ability and moral 
courage to lead India along that glorious path, and foe Creator is sure to give him 
foe opportumty also of guidmg Asia and humamty towards "peace and goodwill 
among fellow beings.” 

Jottsaty 26, 1949 


“jAi Hind” 



IX 

Lionel Fielden 


To \rate my sincere good wishes to Pandit Jawaharkl Nehru on his 
birihday is a pleasure which can’t be refused; to write something suitable for a fear- 
fully large and serious commemoration volume is rather different. I doubt my 
qualifications and ability. All that I can do is to flash my rusty httle torch of memory 
over the regrettable past, and see if anything worth printer’s mk comes to hght. 
Not very likely, I guess: for I never knew Jawaharlal as well as I would have liked 
to do: that great fat white slug, the Government of India, messed up all my efforts 
to be friendly: and so, at times (it seems to me) did Jawaharlal bimsplf. Well, on 
those times my torch shall not flash: but here are three httle memories which come 
up in Its hght— but no, there ate four. 


One n%ht in 1936 or thereabouts, at ten o’clock, I was sitting alone in my rather 
silly , rather grand house in Bhagwandas Road, New Delhi, when the telephone rang. 
The voice that spoke was Jawaharlal’s. I could hardly credit my eats. I was a Go- 
vemm^t servant: he was an exile m the Congress camp. The voice said: “I say— 
we ve just got back to this filthy camp of ours and there is’nt a thing to eat. If we 
came over, d’you think you could give us something?” To say that I was thiillcd 
would be an under-statement: I was shot to the seventh heaven by the idea that my 
efforts to behave decently had penetrated to Jawaharlal. I said, cautiously: "My 
sermts have all gone to bed: but I thmk I could cook up some eggs.” “Good,” 
rephed Jawaharlal, “but, mind you, no pohticsl” Rather disappointed, I said " 0 . K.”, 
and went to cook the eggs: presently Jawaharlal and Nan Pandit arrived. I seated 
them in my long white drawmg-room and asked: “Well? What do you think of 
my ous Jawaharlal cast his eyes around, and up to the rpiling where Iitde 
clerestory windows gave on to the roof (through which I guessed that Sir John Ewart’s 

^ treasonable talk), and said; 

« Id say, rather than cosy.” He was tight. In any case, we spent a 

^ Not much of a memoiy, 

tat nevertheless one which, given the circumstances of the time, I did’nt and don’t 


3nd see Jawaharlal ascending the steps of my— 
It had bL a great effort to 
Lstile He lelt that it was 

htatiid ^ ^ He sJd very htde as I took 

^ rot^, andI(so I imagme) must have talked incoherently m my efforts to intemst 

tod; T T ? ^ maddeningly aware that I had really felled 

0 , s to hipi; Look, here’s the microphone; take it and say anything 
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you like to India.” He stood on the steps in the sunshine, shaking his head. “I 
don’t ’Want to ruin you: and what should I say?” I said; ‘T don’t mind if the 
Go’remnient sacks me tomorrow: in fact it would be worth it if I had made you 
broadcast.” But he shook his head and went down the steps, lea’nng me to thin k 
for the thousandth time how odious was my position. 

My torch picks up a later date— 1940. Sir Andrew Qow, that pious man 
under whom I had the misfortune to serve, says to me suddenly (but wi^a certam 
hesitation); ‘T— I think I’d rather like to meet Pandit Jawahadal Nehru; do you 
think you could arrange it?” I was dabbergasted, as well I might be: Qow cer- 
tainly did not love me, yet he could presumably find none else as a go-between. I 
took Jawaharlal, of course, and there 'was bnght conversation on the k’wn, with 
Ariadne Qow presiding over the silver teapot and ehehes. I shall never quite forget 
that horrid scene: Ariadne shooting her soaal chatter over the table, and Jawaharlal 
with a yellow &ce, sitting huddled in a dusty black acbkm, frayed and green 'With 
age: and die war coming nearer to India. Then Qow led him away for a “quiet 
chat in die study,” and he came back looking, if possible, yellower than before. I 
knew that the «cp etimftnt had gone the my of all my other experiments to bridge 
unbridgeable gulE. 

And lasdy my torch comes to rest on a letter m Jawahadal’s beautiful scdpt. 
In It, among other dungs, there is written; 

*T have had to put up with a great deal which might have embittered me and 
filled me with hate, and yet I have survived. I feel pretty lonely often enough, 
but not bitter against anybody, ^y should you succumb to this bitterness and hate? 
I suppose Delhi, Impend Delhi, is partly responsible for it. It is not easy to remam 
sane there, and even I cannot stand it for long.” 

Well, there he is now, in Delhi: and, though things have changed all nght, 
I daresay that even now it is’nt too easy to remain sane there. Fortunately for India 
and the world, no signs of insamty are to be detected: and it only remains for this 
humble and distant admirer to 'wish every success and good fortune to Jamharlal 
and to the new India which is growing under his gende hand. 

April 2, 1949 




X 

Haribhau Upadhtata 


Reading Btyce’s Modem Deomaetes in jail in 1930 , 1 found a desaciption of die 
ideal demomt. The fifst image this descciption calls to my mmd was that of 
Gandhiji. But it seems to me that with him non-violence is mote important; he 
had always msisted that tnie democracy could only be founded on non-violence, and 
It was only m this qualified sense that he would cate to be a democrat. Looking 
for another example of a modem democrat, the smiling face of Jawaharlal came 
before me. While he accepts Gandhiji’s ideal of ahtmsa,h.t can reconcile himself to the 
modem conception of democracy which does not completely esdiew violence. Gandhiji 
msisted on adherence not only to the general principle, but also to details. Regarding 
democracy, however, Jawaharlal is particular only about the general prmciple 
and he is prepared to compromise on detail; mdeed, a good demnrtat co-operates 
even agamst his private opinion. This quality is found in Jawaharlal more than 
m any other Indian leader of to-day. In discussion, in committees, he fights 
gallantly for his ideas or plans of action, but once a deasion is taken he devotes 
himself to its implementation, even if it is against his own views. This quality dis- 
tinguishes him from all his colleagues. He was opposed to the programme of enter- 
ing legislatures and accepting mmistry, but no soonei had the working Committee 
and die Congress accepted that pohcy than he carried it out with an enthusiasm that 
surpiised observers. So much so, that it may be fairly said that the success of the 
pohcy is due entirely to Jawaharlal. This complete efla rftrnnnt of self in carrying out 
plans and schemes laid down by otheis agamst one’s own views is no mea n virtuei 
It IS an egression of complete dedication to the common good. When I translated 
Nehru s autobiography I wrote to Gandhiji that Jawaharlal was probably his best 
disciple, bemg more devoted to the ideal of truth and non-violence than many others 
who taught so much about them and were so loud in t het t professions of feiih m 
them. True, Jawaharlal mentioned truth and non-violence very rarely, but his 
conduct was apparently very strictly guided by these ideals. Gandhiji agreed with 
me. Though he declared Jawaharlal to be only his political he tf or successor, I 

thmk Gandhiji was deeply conscious of Jawaharlal’s devotion to his moral and ethi- 
cal ideas. 

Jawaharlal is a statesman of a high order. Wliile lacking the silent organisa- 
tional genius of Sardar Patel, his pohtical vision, his world consaousness, his intellec- 
tud and moral mtegnty, his sparkling honesty and sincerity of puipose, bis wide 
aad democtatic yisioh, his aloo&ess fioa diplomacy and parly machmatioiis, bis 
remarkable command over popular sdntiment, his good taste, and his hberal cultum 
are many quahties of heart, head and soul, which make ktm one of the greatest citi- 
zens not only of India or Asia, but of the whole world. Indeed, these qualities give 
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him a anique position amongst statesmen thisughoat the 'wotM— a position now 
being umvetsallf recognised. 

I cannot recall when I first met Jawaharlal]i. The oldest incident that comes 
to my mind dates back to 1923, when he was pkying some games with students of 
the Sabarmati asbram in Ahmadabad. I had also turned up; something 1 said so 
dehghted him that he embraced me. This was my first eiqienence of his generous 
and open-hearted behaviour. He has a remarkable way of identifying himself with 
children and young folk generally 

1 next recall a tram journey together ftom Ahmadabad to Ajmer. 1 was then 
Secretary of the Ajmer Frovmcial Congress Committee, and we were discussmg 
Congress matters. The conversation somehow drifted on to other subjects. He 
was then President of the Congress, but it did not appear at all as if a great man 
was discussing matters with a jumor worker. Such frank and equal commumon 
IS an intrinsic part of his pohticd life. 

As we reached Abu Road station, I had another memorable experience. While 
I was soil engrossed m thought, as a result of our conversation, he opened the door 
and jumped out on the platform, returmng shortly with his hands full of refreshments 
for both of us. I felt overwhelmed and made a feeble protest, to which he just 
smiled, and said: "Why, don’t I know how to buy a thing?” 

A few examples of his sudden outbursts of temper would not be out of place. 
Shortly before the election of the present legislature, he visited Ajmer as the President 
of the Congress. The Ajmer Muniapahiy had arranged for a avic reception. There 
was a huge crowd. Panditji broke through, but I was left behmd He fought 
and pushed his way back, slapped someone cm the face — either a volunteer or a spec- 
tator — caught hold of my hand and dragged mein with him Soon after, the crowd 
crashed the gates, also smashing the gla^d windows of the hall, to get in. Jawahar- 
lal inevitably rose to the occasion: he yras here, there and everywhere, pulling back 
the surging crowd 

I had a taste of his temper, too, during this campaign. The atizens of Beamr 
had decorated the town in his honour, and were eager to carry him in procession 
through the streets. It was about ii P. M.; I was entrusted with the task of putting 
the proposal before Pandirji. He revels in crowds and processions, but on that 
occasion he suddenly fiared up There would be no procession, he 'declared, or 
else he would cancel the Beawar programme and leave immediately He went on 
in this strain for some time This was my first experience of his temper, and I felt 
so sore that if it had been anyone else I would never have spoken to him again The 
procession was given up But later in the mgfat, when he saw the decoration and 
lUummation of the town, he perhaps regretted his decision In any case, he made 
amends m his characteristic fashion, and praised the enthusiasm and teste of the 
Beawar pubhc. 

Jawaharlal’s ftither often related anecdotes of what he called Jawahar’s 
“monkey tricks,” When Pandit Motilal Nehru visited Gandhiji in the Poona Hos- 
pital after his appendicitis operation I was present, attending on Gandhiji. Pandit 
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Motilfll Ndifu talked of Jawahar’s doings, and said: “I know you will not discuss 

politics, but you will have to give Jawahat — a talking too ” Gandhiji 

replied: "Cert^y I will do as you wish.” Panditji went on: “In the first place, 
he does not hsten to me. He often lives on patched rice and roasted gram, and 
travels tViird dass in the burning summer: this is more than I can stand. I appreciate 
and endurance, but this is just primitiveness; it hurts me. You must talk 
to him about it, he listens to you; and as for his monkey tricks, I must tell you 
his latest— perhaps you have heard already. At the Ma^mela at the Satigam^ 
the pohce had cordoned ofif the river m order to control die crowd; Malaviyaji object- 
ed to this, and declared he would offer Qvil Resistance. Jawahar just went to the spot, 
made a mmh^ jump over the cordon right into the water. Since then I have been teas- 
ing Indu, telling her her father is a monkey, and is always up to some mischief or 
other. You must talk to him about both these things.” Gandhiji reassured him, and 
promised to discuss the matter with the son. 

If I remember tight. Pandit Motilai also told Gandhiji of a meeting, perhaps in 
Gorakhpur, where Jawaharlal has exhibited his remarkable command over popular 
sentiment. Motilalji was visibly moved in desaibing the incident. He related how 
Jawaharlal first roused the public to fury agamst the British Government, and got 
them to vote for its destruction by armed insurrection if arms could be available. 
Then, pointing outthe lack of arms and e^lainingGandhiji’s tedmique of non-viol- 
ence, he persuaded them to vote against their own opinion, and in favour of ihe 
declaration that, even if arms were available, they would eschew them and attain Swaraj 
through non-violent struggle. Gandhiji was very pleased with the report. 

Motilalji is no more. Gandhiji, Satojini, Jamnalal, whose deep affection and 
guidance helped Jawaharlal, and in whom he imposed imp l icit trust, have all gone. 
But Jawaharlal’s indomitable spirit is not broken, or even shaken. He still has Rajaji* 
and the Sardat by his side, but apart from this he has his own unique position of 
honour, without a blemish. May Providence sustain him for a hundred years, and 
may the whole world claim his greatness as her own. 

Maj 15, 1949 (translated Jrom Hi^t) 


i Yamuna at Allahabad. (Edi.) 

XI. E 5ti C. Rajagopalachari, Goveinoi-Gcneial of TnHw 



XI 

Kainieeaba M. Kuuaea Piixai 

This happened eighteen yeats ago; still it is ftesh in my memoty as if it happened 
only yestetday. 1 xm then the Headmaster of the N.S.S. English High School 
at Katuvatta, a coastal village m Centtal Tmvancote, on the Quilon-AUeppey road. 

Towards the end of May 1931, Fandlt JawahaiM Nehtu, accompanied by his 
\n£s and daughter, visited Travancore. When we knew he would be passmg through 
Karuvatta, we arranged a public reception under the auspices of the school, and got 
It included in his tour programme. We were informed that he would stop there 
for fifteen minutes. 

Naturally, this got very wide publiaty, and men and women and children from 
for and near gathered in their thousands m the school premises, to bdiold m flesh 
and blood the legend that was Nehru, and to listen to his authentic voice. 

Now, there was a village gunner whom we used to patronise on fisstive 
occasions. He was very keen that he should be permitted to fire some of his harmless 
cannon on that great day. In a weak, fotefol moment I yielded to his entreaty. 

Thanks to his enthusiasm, the dawn of Wednesday, May 27, hterally exploded 
mto that quiet village. From early morning he kq>t the neighbourhood constantly 
rocking to the founder of his cannon. He was not going to let any one forget even 
for a moment the unique event. 

At about 10 A.M., foe appointed hour. Pandit]! and party arrived, and they 
were immediately taken to a h%h dais m foe open air. With a view to making him 
talk for most of foe fifteen minutes of his stop there, all unnecessary items had been 
cut out, and I ruthlessly curtailed even foe necessary ones— a most sdfish act of heroic 
self-abnegationi My welcome speech was foe shortest ever dehvered. It did not 
take more than a minute. Then a very short manuscript address m Hindi was lead 
and presented to Panditji. That, too, was over m less than a mmute. 

I must say a word about this address. For I have a suspiaon that it too had 
a share m brmgmg about what followed. I 'wrote it m Malayalam, and got it trans- 
lated mto Hinfo by out Hmdi Pandit. Smce my knowledge of Hmdi was— it still is— 
very meagre, I could not ensure or vouch for foe success and quahty of foe trans- 
lation. I confess to havmg tried to put something lofty and poedcad mto it. That, 
I am sure every body will agree, was only natural and excusable m foe circumstance; 
for who does not know that foe subject — who "was also the object— of foe address is 
highly provocati've of such distempers in susceptible mmdsi However, that made 
foe translator’s job more difficult. Whether all I sought to put mto it came out, 
and came out in proper shape, m foe translation, I do not know. But one fomg I 
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know— it caused not a little amusement to Panditji. That I reckon was the beginning 
of the catastrophe. 

Now Panditji rose to rqply. You will note he had about thirteen minutes before 
him. A tense, espectant silence setded over the vast gathering. And that peculiai 
voice with its rich, penetrating, vibrant timbre at the core, and a sweet, silky, 
almost sad huskiness about it, rose into the stillness of the air. 

He confessed at the outset that he had not been able to understand fully the 
address presented to him! Here the writer and the translator of that piece of abs- 
truse hteratute exchanged guilty glances. Panditji then began to speak of the great 
struggle in which the nation was engaged, and stressed the importance of Hindi 
as an instrument of national integration. He had not spoken for three minutes— 
he was just warming up, when a loud explosion shattered the profound stillness, 
startling alike the speaker and the audience. My gunner had not been idle! 

I wonder if Panditji finished the sentence he had commenced. He stopped 
short, and, turning to me suddenly, said: *T suppose that is a signal for me to stop.” 
This gave me a far severer shock than my gunner’s cannon. I leaped up saying, 
“No, Panditji!” But he said, ‘T think it isl”. I fired half a dozen emphatic “No’s.” 
Still he persisted, ‘Yes, yes, it is!”. There was no mistaking the meaning of the snale 
that now played about those eloquent lips, or the twinkle that danced in those large 
bright eyes. My heart sank. He meant mischief! 

Certainly his sense of time could not have been so absurdly inaccurate as to 
render him incapable of distinguishing between three mjnutps and thirteen minutes. 
The fact is, his sense of fun, which 1^ already been tickled by something in the 
address, was now violently excited by the preposterous explosion. He had seen a 
jolly good joke in the whole thing, and was determined to enjoy it. 

Gently, but resolutely, he ignored ail my vehement protestations and prayers, 
and dehberately crossed the dais and descended the steps. The dutiful wife 
daughter followed. When we were walking to the gate, I told what a dreadful 
disappointment it had been to all of us. He just laughed and said, “It’s nothing; 
it’s all nght.” He departed. 

Well, it was NOT nothing, and it was NOT all tight so fer as the thousands 
who had gathered there were concerned. But what possibly could we do ag^st 
the formidable combination of the gunner’s infin rent idiocy and Panditji’s glorious 
gaiety! 

I have always taken it as a positive proof of ^the fundamentally non-violent 
nature of our people that the very natural and, in the nfrumstanre.^ highly justifiable 

idea of at least mobbing and lynching the gunner never occurred to the vast gathering 
that day. 

My personal reactions to that gunner have always been divid^. If he caused 
me one of the severest disappointments I have experienced, he also gave me one of 
the pleasantest surprises of my life— ihe sight of Pandit Jawaharial Nehru in a playfel 
alttwst mischievous, mood. It was a revelation to me. Though we paid dearly fei 
it, it was not a bad bargain. 
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About six years after that, I happened to read m one of the world’s best auto- 
biographies, about the kd who had dehghted in fiaghtening “hydrophobic” humans 
like the late T.B. Sapru and others, by pulling or pushing them into the swimmmg 
pool at Anand Mman. And I remembered the unfinished speech ! 

I am certain that that lad is even now very much ahve somewhere m the 
crowded, immeasurable vastness of. our gmat Fnme Mmister, and that he will come 
out if given the ngiht opportumty and the proper provocation I wish he gets 
them often. That would mean much-needed relaxation to the much-worued and 
over-worked Ftime Minister, and, incidentally, uncommon delectation to those who 
happen to be around. I fervently hope his grandson, htde Gandhi, will see to it. 

April i3,-'i949 




GsmuDB Emerson Sen 


The gteatoess of Jawahaikl Nehru does not need my litde torch to 
it, nor am I one of just a privileged few who can say they know him. How many 
others also have their little imperishable memories of him. Thousands, perhaps 
hundreds of thousands, have had some sort of personal contact with him. Not has 
he changed his style since he became Prime Minister of India. I wonder if the 
Prime Minister of any other countfy temams equally accessible to evetbody? Little 
children solemnly garland him (though he prefers, in ofiF moments when he gets the 
the diance, just to play with them). Peasants stop his car to offer hitn baslfpts of 
vegetables without fear of reproach. Students tumultuously dimb on the tunning 
board. R^gees camp on both sides of the long approach to his private residence. 
Though his secretaries try their best to protect him, they succeed none too well He 
feels that he is lite^y the chief servant of the people. How, then, can he hold aloof? 
So he goes on laying endless corner-stones, attending endless meetings, tnalring in- 
numerable public addresses— and works late into the ni^i^ and rises early in the morn- 
ing, to make up for the intrusions upon his time, energy and patience. Privacy, he 

ks said, is to be found only above ten thousand feet. Is it to be found even there, 
for a Nehru? 


My own first meeting with him goes back more than fifteen years. In Januaiy, 
1934, he came to Calcutta with Kamala Nehru, in what was to be a brief interval 
between prison sentences. He wanted to consult the doctors about his wife’s 
b^th, and ^0, as he afterwards wrote, to pay tribute to the Bengalis for lie extra- 
or ary su they had recently undergone for the sake of the indqiendence 
movment. At that time 1 was in Calcutta, and as I happened to be the representative 
^ rf n<w dtfima Amdm Mag.2mc ^ ai»i al» ITO . toAg 

T manuscripts wherever possible, I natocally wanted 

To my request for an interview, I was told to oomeiiat 

dmwfel^r^^p Ptoaptly, and were shown into a rate stufl^r 

to dinner, 

Almost hniediately, however, liete 

^ m the ^ar white kbaddar, greeting us first in Indian Lhion, and then 

faintly, he apologkd for the 
ec^sit y of k e^mg us wating another ten or fifteen minutes. It was not the dinner 

te ™ back ^ ^ Ua of ^ 

M miatro diat til om a tte TOdd m. M at om ®llie o*m 




Courtesy Sn Bra Mohan 



AT HARROW, 1907 
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AT THE ISSER TEMPIS 



V 


G. D. B1BI.A. 

I had obsetved Paaditji fcom a distance fot a numbef of yeais, but I fitst 
met him in 1924. Gandhlji had just been tdeased after his appendicitis, and was 
convalbcmg m Delhi. I was visiting Gandhiji m Juhu, when, m course of conver- 
sation, he asked me, “Do you know Jawahatlal?*' 

“Only ficom a distance,” I said, “I have never met him.” 

“Well, meet him then and try to make fiaends.” 

I got up and went over to Pandit|i, who was sitting in a comer of the verandah. 
I sdll have a vivid impression of him as he was then: 'young, handsome and with a 
freshness on his face. I tecall, too, that he held the Gtfain his hands, and ^ absorbed 
m study. My first reaction was that 1 was before a man with whom it was doubtful 
if I could ever be cordial. 

That first impression has persisted ov^ the years, and seems true today. 

I used to know Pandit Motilal Nehru feirly well. I also had the pnvilege of 
working with Lala Lajpat Rai and Pandit Madan Mohan Malavip. I spent 32 years 
at the feet of the beloved Bapu. But Jawaharlalji is different fixim diem all. 
Malaviyaji was hke a limpid pool, to which one could come without hesitation. 
Bapu was hke the sacred nver Ganga, m which one could lave and find peace and 
enjoyment, a release from sin and all sense of guilt. To these waters one came without 
uneasiness. But Panditji is hke die limidess, bottomless ocean, which beckons and 
attracts, inspires awe and respect, but which one approaches wanly and with appre- 
hension. 

After 1924 our contacts became foequent I studied him and his wridngs more 
dosdy. But I cannot say even to-day that I know him well. For me he still continues 
to be inscrutable, enigmatic and undefined like the sea, 

I once asked the late Mahadev Desai, “Mahadevbhai, you know Jawaharlalji. 
Tdl me what you dimlt of Him ?” He rephed, “Jawahar is a Greek philosopher. 
He worships Beauty. He can never do anydung unbeautifiil.” 

Goldsmith has said; “Handsome is diat handsome does.” hfahadev Desai 
too may have been thinkmg of Satjem, Smm, SmA>ram—T!ht True, The Good, 
The Beautiful, when he made the above remark. 

I have studied Panditji critically, and it seems to me that Mahadevbhai's remark 
hits the mark. Fanditji may occasionally show signs of temper, but his sense of pro- 
portion never deserts him. An important person once said to me: “Jawahadal is 
is not a revolutionary, he is a great hberal; he always sees both sides of a question 
before making up his mind, and sometimes weighs and ponders so much that he can- 
not arrive at any decision at all.” After these descnptions I was not surprised when 
Gandhlji, only a few days before his death, once said to me; “Jawahar is a thinker, 
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Safdar^ a doet.” 

The conflict and heatt-seaiching tibat goes on endlessly inside Banditti’s nund 
is inevitably leflected on his countenance, and cannot M to be noticed by a cateful 
observet. Even in laughtei theie is a ■wistfiilness in his eyes. Kalidasa has said 
about Dilipa that he was “old without yeais”; Panditji is both old without being aged, 
and youthful though no longer young. He has both humility and passion, both 
pptTmRwsin and discretion, a lowly spirit but a great heart. He is obstinate without 
bpwg uncompromising; courageous, but ready to bow to the popular will; a keen 
intelhgqice combined with simplicity. All these contradictions result from an in- 
ternal struggle, which cannot but find expression on his fece. 

There is a general impression that Panditji has no faith in religion, and that he 
is an agnostic. His public utterances sometimes lend colour to this belief. But 
it cannot be said that such a belief is entirely justified. 'What Panditji thinks about 
God or religion could only be discussed aft^ God and religion had been properly 
and adequately defined. In any case, Gandbiji did not seem to share titis general 
impression. Once, during an argument, he had said: “Jawahar is not an unbeliever. 
Anyone who asserts that Freedom is inevitable derives conviction from faith, not 
science; and all faith derives from God.” This is true. Only the other day, addressing 
the Sdence Congress at Allahabad, Panditji said: “I carmot agree with Pandit Govind 
Ballabh Pant when he says that natural law varies. In reality, natural law is immutable 
and invindble. Man has so far been unable to solve its mysteiy. All that has been 
achieved so fer is that man has utilized Nature by co-operating with her puiposes.” 
This surely is not agnostidsm, it is fitith of a high order. 

Gandhiji in his speeches has laid great stress on the correlation of ends and 
means. His insistence that unworthy means shall not be employed for the fur- 
therance of worthy ends is, indeed, even greater than that of the andents, Dipio' 
macy and stratagem have held their own in all ages, as our own andent history and 
legends show, and there is no reason to believe that India’s future foreign polity will 
totally eschew them. But Gandhiji was above such manoeuvrings, and the influence 
of his ethical standards is often evident in Jawaharlal’s utterances. There has been 
no occasion yet, since the attainment of Independence, to put Gandhiji’s golden role 
to a crucial test; if Jawaharlal can apply it successfully in practice, it would be a 
unique achievement. 

Jawaharlal is a great man. But it is to analyse that greatness. He 

is possessed of great courage and perspicadty, a keen sense of justice and aboundii^ 
energy, deep learning and teal literary gifts, but it is hard to say what qualities led 
him to the position of ermnence he occupies to-day. All that can be said is 
he is grea^ and that the country has need of his services. 

It cannot be a matter of joy that he should be crossing over to the wrong side 
of sixty. But Time cannot be held at bay. We can only pray that he be spatw 
to us for many years to come. 

Jam/mj ay, 1949 (Trmlated from 


1 Satdai Vallabbhai Patel (fib.) 



VI 

Muriel Lester 

When the new Kingsley Hall was neariy ready to be opened, I wrote to Bapuji 
asking him to do the opening. He said he couldn’t leave India then— it was 1928, 
but be would like bis representative, now in Europe, J. Nehru, to do the job. I 
wrote to J. at once, and he said he’d be glad to come if we could change the date 
and make it three weeks later, as he could not leave Switzerland then. But too many 
other people and other engagements were fixed up already in connection with the 
opening ceremony for our Committee to be able to postpone the date So the 
Marquis of Kenilworth came to perfsrm the opening instead. 

J. N. was in prison durmg one of my five visits to India, and I had a half hour’s 
talk with him there. He looked pale, and it was very hot. I asked if the hornets 
buzzmg round didn’t wony him He looked amused as by some vivid memory 
and said: “Yes. At first they bothered me a good deal. Hie window seemed ahve 
with them. I kept killing them, but always new ones fiew in to take the place of 
the slaughtered. After days of ^s warfare, I decided to try non-violence. I pro- 
nounced a moratorium, vowmg to kill no more and telling ihem to keep to their 
part of the cell, i.e,, die window. I had no further trouble.” 

March 1949 



vn 


M. S. Akis 7 

Jawabaxlal Nduu has a keen sense of piopiiety and decency in legatd to good 
mannets in public behaviout. Some time aftet the session of the Indian National 
Congress at Gaya, a meeting of the A. I. C. C. was held at Bombay. The late 
Deshbandhu C. R. Das was in the cbaii. On a certain point, which I now don’t 
remember, there was an animated discussion. I also participated m it. While doing 
so, 1 held my turban in one hand and the htde betel-bag or sbunchi olpan in the odier. 
As I was moving both my hands frequently, the turbw and the betel bag were also 
gomg up and down with the movements. I noticed some people langhing also 
while I was speaking, but I did not suspect that their langbtRf had anyt^g to do 
with me. I may have hardly spoken for two or three mirmtes when Pandit Ja^rahar- 
lal Nehru, who was then the Secretary of the I. N. C., got up all excited and indig- 
nant, and invited the attention of the President to the queer way in which I was 
addressing the meeting, and asked him whether it was permissible for a speaker to 
ignore all manners of propriety and decency while addressing the members of the 
committee. After Jawahadal Nehru stated his point, I looked at myself and felt 
very small, and indeed ashamed of myself. I at once and almost instinctively put 
the turban on my head, and put down the pan chmebi on the floor, and eqjressed 
my profound regret at having done something that was obviously indecorous, in- 
consistent with good mann ers, and the digmty of die committee meeting. At this 
die members of the committee clapped, in which, I believe. Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru joined. Deshbandhu Das, who was in die chair, said there was now nothing 
more to be done in regard to the point raised by the General Secretaiy as its pur- 
pose was served, and he called upon me to continue the speech. When I finished 
the speech and sat down, myfriend, late Knshnaji Pant Khadilkar, editor ofNamkal, 
who had a seat by my side, remarked in joke: “Well, Bapuji, you should take note 
that the old order was changing, yielding place to new, represented by men like 

Jawaharlal Ndim.” “Yes, isn’t it good?,” I asked. Mr. Kakasahib Khadilkar 
concurred. 


April 4, 1949 



vm 

Niranjan Singh Gill 

The woid “Ncliru” today symbolises something great, not purely in the sense 
of worldly fame and name, but of somethmg noble and beautiful. It was in i^ai, 
while servmg with an Indian Army umt at Allahabad, that I first came across this 
illustrious fiuntly. Later, in 1930 , 1 made use of an acquamtance, the Supermtendent 
of Naini Jail, to visit Fandiqi, as calm and unruffled there as at his palatial fiunily 
residence, Anand Bhanm^ now die Nation’s hhawan. 

The march of life now takes me across the years 1930-1946, till I next met him; 
It takes me across all over India, Malaya, Japan, China, Siam, Burma, tibe I.N.A,, 
and the Ked Fort, and release from there in April 1946. My contact with Panditp 
till this time can be called more or less impersonal. Two mcidents of the period 
however, though mdirect, have left an impression on me, and so I record them. In 
the early thirties the very name of Nehru was tabooed m Army circles; and I was 
all but dismissed when m 1931, at a dinner at the officer’s mess in Benares, I held that 
Nehru’s integrity was beyond question. Today the same tabooed Nehru is the head 
of the Government, a proof that right must ultimately prevail, a lesson for the new 
genmtion to be fearless and upright The second was the attitude of the semor 
Japanese Army Officers I came into contact with towards Pandit)i. They had 
respect for him, yes, but also a sense of anxiety sometimes amountbg to hostihty. 
Bemg part of a fescist machine, they obviously knew his anti-fiiscist views, his refusal 
to meec Mussolini, lus refusal to compromise with prinaples, his refusal to accept 
that the end justifies the means Righteous men, even though fer away, are respect- 
ed and feared by those following lower lines of ffiought 'and action. 

And now comes the period of my closer touch with this great personahty. 
During the period April-June 1946 I met him several times, and on each occasion 
came mfeeshed from his rich chmctcr. But it was after June 1946, when I became 
the President of the Combmed Sikhs’ **Priftmdbi Pan f hie Boaid‘\ ffiac I came into 
closest contact with him. I shall never forget my first meeting with him as such at 
the house of h&ulana Azad at New Delhi in June 1946. His bubbling and out- 
spoken welcome was irresistible, and I forthwith requested him to regard me as his 
younger brother and to call me simply Naranjan; this welcome was impersonal, as 
to a colleague newly joined m Nationd Service, a real leader’s way and welcome. 

And now' I must relate an madent in some detail since it has an important 
bearing even now. In 1946 the Gingress had accejpted the proposals of the Bri- 
tish Cabinet Mission headed by Lord Petfaick-Lawrence whidi, though going a long 
way to meet the Muslim Lea^ point of view, kept India umted. The Congress 
was naturally anxious that the Stlths also followed suit, more so as the Mushm League 
attitude was vacilkting. The vast majonty of Sikhs, however, were against the 
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acceptance of these proposals, as the veto powet given to the Muslims at the rpntfp 
vras unjusdy denied to them in the Punjab. Under these proposals four Sikhs -were 
due to join the Constituent Assembly, three Akalis and fourth, Sardar Partap 
Singh, a member of the Congress Wotkmg Committee. As president of the Sikhs’ 
Board I wanted the Sikh voice for justia to become effective, and at the same time 
bang all Sikhs alongside the Congress on all issues. It was Sardar Partap Singh’s 
duty as a Congressman to comply with the Congress mstructions not to boycott 
and join the Constituent Assembly. I, however, felt diat this would create a spht 
among the Sikhs and adversely affect their case. So I urged Pandit^i, then Congress 
President, to allow Sardar Partap Singh hberty to boycott. With a wonderful sense 
of feimess, he gave the permission. All Sikhs boycotted the Cabinet Missbn’s 
proposals, the Sikh voice became effective, the Congress passed a resolution appre- 
ciating and supporting the Sikh point of view, the boycott was hfted, and all Sikhs 
came alongside the Congress. To me it was and is a distinct proof that Panditji 
will never stand in the way of fteedom of thought and action of any group or indivi- 
dual, a happy sign for future India. Further, it also means Panditji will gladly ac- 
cept the just wishes and aspirations of all famthes of Mother India, ' and if the Sikhs 
have at any time cause to complain it certainly will not be due to the thoughts and 
actions of Panditji. 

And now I take an anecdote on the lighter side. At a mppring of the Sikh 
delegation led by me with the Congress Working Committee at Wardha in July 
1946, a member of my delegation-— I confess rather unespectedly and iirelevantly— 
asked i£ the Congress was gomg to follow the British pohcy of divide and rule and 
apply it to the Sikhs. Immediately retorted Panditji; “Yes it is our policy. We 
shall divide and rule.” I felt embarrassed. Every one was quiet. I saw a quiet 
twinkle in (^dhiji’s eyes. A minute later Panditji smiled. All was over. Ob- 
viously Panditji, with a sensitive and supremely clear conscience, it dilBciilt 
to tolmte imputation of wrong motives, irrelevancy or inefficiency. But this short- 
hved impatience was followed by a winmng smile, uncovering a transparent soul. 

I often viated Panditji during those days at 17, York Road, and invariably 
fo^d him coming out of the house and even to the car to see one off. He did it 
with such natural grace that I still blame myself for not asking Panditji not to waste 
his preaous toe thus. Nevertheless, it illuminates his character. 

Althou^ the whole of India, and even Pakistan, should by now know that 
Panditji IS a,bsolutely secular in thought, word and deed, I add from personal testimony 
that in January 1947, 1 was workmg with Gandhiji at Noakhah, both Gandhiji 
and Panhtji were very keen that I went to Bihar also to work for the stricken Mus- 
hms. ^e IS an extract from his letter still with me, dated February 16, 194V 
am glad you have gone to Bihar. Your presence there will be helpful. As you 
say, tmth m not very pleasant, but it is alv?ays better to force tt. Keep in close touch 
with Badshah Khan,i and co-operate with him folly. Also, as Bapuji says, you 

^Shan Abdul Gha&t ^haq of die Noith-West Ftoatier. (Eds.) 
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shoviM keep cofltact with the Ministets. I hope your work will beat fruit.” Again, 
when I met lum after the mid-i947 riots in the Punjab, there seemed to be a b^et 
between him and those who came from the areas where he felt Muslims were the vic- 
tims. His fine sense, always soamg towards the ideal, would not easily appreciate 
that it was a simultaneous act of self-defence on a large scale, turned into fury at 
places, but a direct result of the Muslim League propaganda and acts of hatred and 
violence. But he was right in the higher seme, as su^ riots do no good to any one, 
but set gomg a yidous cirde. Although the world is not fit yet for Bapu’s immor- 
tal message, all great men keep the ideal next to dicir hearts and practice a constant 
effort to read) it, and thus they are a dass by themselves. 

Such men as Neliru make, and are a part of. History. And it is for History 
ultimately to judge him. Yet, why should his contemporaries lose the pleasure of 
leaving to posterity tfaeu impressions of this colossal figure, whom they had the pnvi- 
lege to live and work with. As Gandhi was die natural successor of the Buddha and 
Nanak, Nehru is the modem Asoka, the Modem Akbar. He belongs to humamty. 
Such men come to make the match of dvilixation stnkmgly e&cttve. India is for- 
tunate at having him leadmg her, at a time when Asia loob up to Bharat as she herself 
did to Japan after her victory over Russia in 1904 Japan proved unequal to the 
task, because she based her pMosophy and action on might. But India’s path— the 
path of absolute love and justicer-has been laid differently by the h^tcr, who left 
us physically hardly one year ago. And our Prime Minister has the abihty and moral 
courage to lead India along that glorious path, and the Creator is sure to give him 
the opportumty also of guidmg Asia and humanity towards “peace and goodwill 
among Mow beings.” 

Jaiimj 26, 1949 "jAi Hind” 



IX 

Lionel Fielden 

To wite my siocete good -wishes to Paadit Jawahailal Nehru on his sixtieth 
birthday is a pleasure which can’t be refused: to wnte something smtable for a fear- 
fully large and serious commemoration -volume is rather different. I doubt my 
qualifications and abihiy. AH that I can do is to flash my rusty little torch of memory 
over the regrettable past, and see if anything worth pnntM’s mk comes to li^t. 
Not very hkely, I guess: for I never knew Jawaharlal as well as I would have liked 
to do: that great fit white slug, the Government of India, messed up all my efforts 
to be friendly: and so, at times (it seems to me) did Jawaharlal himself. Well, on 
those times my torch shall not flash; but hme are three httlc memories which come 
up in its hght— but no, there are four. 

One night in 1956 or thereabouts, at tea o’clock, I was sitting alone in my rather 
silly, rather grand house in Bhagwandas Road, New Delhi, when the telephone tang. 
The voice that spoke was Jawahatlal’s. I could hardly credit my ears, I was a Go- 
vernment servant: he -was an exile in the Congress camp. The -voice said: “I say— 
we’ve just got back to this filthy camp of ours and there is’nt a thing to eat. If we 
came over, d’you think you could give us something?” To say that I was thrilled 
would be an under-statement: I -was shot to the seventh heaven by the idea that my 
efforts to behave decently had penetrated to Jawaharlal. I said, cautiously: “My 
servants have all gone to bed: but I think I could cook up some eggs.” “Good,” 
replied Jawahadal, “but, mind you, no pohticsl” Rather disappomted, I said “ 0 . K.”, 
and went to cook the eggs: presently Jawaharlal and Nan Pandit arrived. I seated 
them in my long white drawing-room and asked: “Well? What do you think of 
my house?” Jawaharlal cast his eyes around, and up to the ceding where httle 
dcrestory windows gave on to the roof (through which I guessed that Sir John E-wart’s 
spies were peering with bulging ^es and ears capped for treasonable talk), and said: 
"IPm, stately. I’d say, rather than cosy.” He was right. In any case, we spent a 
delightful, non-pohtical evening, and that was that. Not of a memory, 
but nevertheless one which, given the circumstances of the tims I did’nt and don’t 
forget. 

I flash my htde torch again, and see Jawaharlal ascending the steps of my — ' 
then— odd little radio station in Ahpur Road, Delhi. It had been a great efctt to 
persuade him to visit it. He came only in the strictest secrecy. He felt that it was 
hostile ground for him, and indeed m a sense it was. He said veiy litde as I took 
him round, audI(so I imagine) must have talked incoherently in my efforts to mterest 
him. When we came to the end, I was maddeningly aware that I had really felled 
to do so. So I said to him; “Look, here’s the microphone: take it and say anything 
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you like to India.” He stood on the steps m the sunshine, shaking his head ‘1 
don’t \rant to min you: and what should I say?” I said: “I don’t mind if the 
Government sacks me tomotiow: in &ct it would be worth it if 1 had made you 
broadcast.” But he shook liis head and went down the steps, leaving me to tbmk 
for the thousandth tune how odious was my position. 

My torch picks up a later date— 1940. Sir Andrew Qow, that pious man 
under whom I had the misfortune to serve, says to me suddenly (butwl^acertam 
hesitation): “I— I think I’d rather like to meet Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru: do you 
thmk you could arrange it?” I was flabbergasted, as well I might be: Qow cer- 
tainly did not love me, yet be could presumably find none else as a go-between. I 
took Jatraharlal, of course, and there was bright conversation on the lawn, with 
Anadne Qow presiding over the silver teapot and chebes. I shall never qmte forget 
that horrid scene: Ariadne shooting her soaal chatter over the table, and Jawaharlal 
with a yellow lace, sitting huddled in a dusty black acbkaWy ficayed and green with 
age: and die war commg nearer to India. Ihen Qow led hun away for a ‘*qiuet 
chat in the study,” and he came back lookmg, if possible, yellower than before. I 
knew that the experiment had gone the way of all my other experiments to bridge 
unbridgeable gu^. 

And lastly my torch comes to rest on a letter in Jawaharlal’s beautiful script 
In It, among other things, there is written: 

“I have had to put up with a great deal which might have embittered me and 
filled me with hate, and yet I have survived. I feel pretty lonely often enough, 
but not bitter against anybody. Why should you succumb to this bitterness and hate? 
I suppose Delhi, Impcnal Delhi, is partly responsible for it. It is not easy to remam 
sane there, and even I cannot stand it for long.” 

Well, there he is now, m Delhi: and, though thmgs have changed all nght, 
I daresay that even now it is’nt too easy to remam sane there. Fortunately for India 
and the worid, no signs of insamty are to be detected: and it only remains for this 
humble and distant admirer to wish every success and good fortune to Jawabarial 
and to the new India which is growing under his gentle hand. 

■April 2, 1949 




X 

Haribhad Ueadhtaya 

Reading Bryce’s Modem Demociaaes in jail in 1930 , 1 found a description of the 
ideal democrat. The first image this desaiption calls to my mind was that of 
Gandhiji. But it seems to me liat with him non-violence is more important; he 
had always insisted that ttue democracy could only be founded on non-violence, and 
It Was only m this qualified sense that he would care to be a democrat. Looking 
for another example of a modem democmt, the smiling face of Jawaharlal came 
before me. 'While he accepts Gandhiji’s ideal of abima,h£ can recon^e himself to the 
modem conception of democracy which does not completely eschew violence. Gandhiji 
insisted on adherence not only to the general principle, but also to details. Regarding 
democracy, however, Jawaharlal is particular only about the gmeral principle 
and he is prepared to compromise on detail; indeed, a good democrat co-operates 
even against his private opinion. .This quahty is found in Jawahailal more than 
in any other Indian leader of to-day. In discussion, in committees, he fights 
gallantly for his ideas or plans of action, but once a decision is talfpn he devotes 
himself to its implementation, even if it is against his own views. This quahty dis- 
tinguishes him from all his colleagues. He was opposed to the programme of enter- 
ing legislatures and accepting mmistry, but no sooner had the working Committee 
and the Congress accepted that policy than he carried it out with an enfousiasm that 
surprised observers. So much so, that it may be fairly said that the success of the 
pohey 18 due entirely to Jawaharlal. This complete efiacement of self in carrying out 
plans and schemes laid down by others against one’s own views is no mean virtne: 
It is an egression of complete dedication to the common good. When I translated 
Nehru s autobiography I wrote to Gandhiji that Jawaharlal was probably his best 
disciple, being more devoted to the ideal of truth and non-violence than many others 
who taught so much about them and were so loud in their professions of faith m 
them. True, Jawaharlal mentioned truth and non-violence very rarely, but his 
conduct was apparently very strictly guided by these ideals. Gandhiji agreed wiih 
me. Though he declared Jawaharlal to be only his political hpjf or successor, I 
think Gandhiji was deeply conscious of Jawaharlal’s devotion to his moral and ethi- 
cal ideas. 

Jaw^lal is a statesman of a high order. While la^g ihe silent organisa- 
tional genius of Sardat Patel, his pohtical vision, his world consciousness, his intellec- 
tual and moral integriiy, his sparkling honesty and sincerity of puipose, his wide 
and democratic vision, his aloofness ftom diplomacy and party machinations, his 
remarkable command over popular sdntiment, his good taste, and his liberal culture 
ate many qualities of heart, head and soul, whidi make him one of the greatest citi- 
zens not only of India or Asia, but of the whole world, Indeed, these qualities give 
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liim a unique position amongst statesmen duoug^out die wotld— ^ position now 
being umvetsalty lecognised. 

I cannot recall when I first met Jawaharlalji. The oldest mcident that comes 
to my mmd dates back to 1923, when he was playing some games with students of 
the ^barmati ashram in Ahmadabad. 1 had also turned up; somethmg 1 said so 
delighted him that he embraced me. This was my first ei^ierience of his generous 
and open-hearted behaviour. He has a rcmaikable way of identifying himself with 
children and young folk generally. 

I next recall a tram journey together ftom Ahmadabad to Ajmer I was then 
Secretary of the Ajmer Piovincial Congress Committee, and we were discussing 
Congress matters. The conversation somehow drifted on to other subjects. He 
was then President of the Congress, but it did not appear at all as if a great man 
was discussing matters with a junior worker. Such fiank and equal commumon 
is an intrinsic part of his pohtical life. 

As we reached Abu Road station, I had another memorable eiqierience. While 
I was still engrossed in thought, as a result of our conversation, he opened the door 
and junked out on the platform, rctummg shortly with his hands full of refreshments 
for both of us. I felt overwhelmed and made a feeble protest, to which he just 
smiled, and said: “Why, don’t I know how to buy a thmg?” 

A few examples of his sudden outbursts of temper would not be out of place. 
Shortly before the election of the present legislature, he visited Ajmei as the President 
of the Congiess. The Ajmer Muniapahty had arranged for a avic reception. There 
was a huge crowd. Panditji broke through, but I was left behind. He fought 
and pushed his way back, slapped someone on the ftce — cither a volunteer or a spec- 
tator-caught hold of my hand and dragged me m with him. Soon after, the crowd 
crashed the gates, also smashing the glazed windows of the hall, to get in. Jawahar- 
lal mevitably rose to the occasion: he was here, there and everywhere, pulhng back 
the surging crowd. 

I had a taste of his tempci, too, durmg this campa^n. The citizens of Beawar 
had decorated the town m his honour, and were eager to carry him m procession 
through the streets. It was about ii P. M.; I ws entrusted with the task of putting 
the proposal before Panditji. He revels in crowds and processions, but on that 
occasion he suddenly flared up. There would be no procession, he 'declared, or 
else he would cancel the Beawar programme and leave immediately. He went on 
m this strain for some time. This was my first e^ericncc of his temper, and I felt 
so sore that if it had been anyone else I would never have spoken to him again. The 
procession was given up. But later m the m^t, when he saw the decoration and 
illummation of the town, he perhaps regretted his decision. In any cas^ he made 
amends in his characteristic ^hion, and praised the enthusiasm and taste of the 
Beawar public. 

Jawaharkl’s father often related anecdotes of what he called Jawahar’s 
“monkey tricks.” When Pandit Motilal Nehru visited Gandhiji in the Poona Hos- 
pital after his appendicitis operation I was present, attending on Gandhiji. Pandit 
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Motilal Nehru tailed of Jawahat’s doings, and said: *1 know you will not discuss 

politics, but you will have to give Jawahar— a talking too ” Gandhiji 

replied; “Cert^y I will do as you wish ” Panditji went on: "In the first place, 
he does not listen to me. He often lives on parched rice and roasted gram, and 
travels third class m tbe burning summer: this is more than 1 can stand. I appreciate 
sacrifice and endurance, but this is just ptimitiveness; it hurts me. You must talk 
to him about it, he listens to you; and as for his monkey tricks, I must tell you 
his latest— perhaps you have heard already. At the Ma^mela at the Sangm?- 
the police had cordoned off the river in order to control the crowd; Malaviyaji object- 
ed to this, and dedaredhe would offer Qvil Resistance. Jawahar justwenttothe spot; 
made a monh^ jump over the cordon right into the water. Since then 1 have been teas- 
ing Indu, tdhng her her father is a monkey, and is always up to some mischief or 
other. You must talk to him about both these things.” Gandhiji reassured him, and 
promised to discuss the matter with the son. 

If 1 remember right. Pandit Motilal also told Gandhiji of a meeting, perhaps in 
Gorakhpur, where Jawaharlal has exhibited his remarkable command over popular 
sentiment. Motilalji was visibly moved in describing the incident. He rdated how 
Jawaharlal first roused the public to fury against the British Government, and got 
them to vote for its destruction by armed insurrection if arms could be available. 
Then, pointing out the lack of arms and explaining Gandhiji’s technique of non-viol- 
ence, he persuaded them to vote against their own opinion, and in favour of the 
declaration that, even if arms were avaikble, they would eschew them and attain Svartg 
through non-violent struggle. Gandhiji was very pleased with the report. 

Motilalji is no more. Gandhiji, Sarojini, Jamnalal, whose deep affection and 
guidance helped Jawaharlal, and in whom he inqiosed implicit trust, have all gone. 
But Jawaharlal’s indomitable spirit is not broken, or even shaken. He still has Rajaji® 
and the Sardar by his side, but apart from this he has his own umque position of 
honour, without a blemish. May Providence sustain him for a hundred years, and 
may the whole world claim his greatness as her oum. 

May 15, 1949 {Translated from BfiA) 


\ Yamuna at Alkhabad. (Eds.) 

rl* £ oil C. Rajagopaiadiaii, Goverfloi-Geoeial of Lidia* 
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KAlMIEEAfiA M. KDHAHA FuxAI 

This happened eighteen yeats ago; still it is fresh in my memory as if tt happened 
only yesterday. 1 ms then the I^dmaster of the N.S.S. Enghsh High School 
at Kamvatta, a coastal village in Central Tmvancore, on the Quilon-AUeppey road. 

Tomrds die end of May 1931, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, accompanied by his 
wife and daughter, visited Travancore. When we knew he would be passmg through 
Karuvatta, we arranged a pubhc reception under the auspices of the school, and got 
It included m bis tour programme. We were informed that he would stop there 
for fifteen minutes. 

Naturally, this got very wide publicity, and men and women and children ftom 
ftu; and near gathered in their thousands in the school premises, to behold in fiesh 
and blood the legend that was Nehru, and to listen to his authentic voice 

Now, there was a village gunner whom we used to patromse on festive 
occasions. He was very keen that he should be permitted to fire some of his harmless 
cannon on that great day. In a weak, fateful moment I yielded to his entreaty. 

Thanks to his enthusiasm, the dawn of Wednesday, May 27, hterally exploded 
into that quiet village. Ftom early morning he kept the neighbourhood constantly 
rocking to the thunder of his cannon. He was not going to let any one forget even 
for a moment the unique event. 

At about 10 A.M , the appointed hour, Panditji and party arrived, and they 
were immediately taken to a high dais in the open air. With a view to making him 
talk fiir most of the fifteen minutes of bis stop there, all unnecessary items had been 
cut out; and I ruthlessly curtailed even the necessary ones— a most selfish act of heroic 
self-abnegationl My welcome speech was the shortest ever delivered. It did not 
take mote than a mmute. Then a very short manuscript address on Hmdi was read 
and presented to Panditji. That, too, was over m less than a mmute. 

I must say a word about this address. For I have a suspiaon that it too had 
a share m btingmg about what followed. I wrote it m Malayalam, and got it trans- 
lated mto Hindi by our Hmdi Pandit. Smee my knowledge of Hmi was— it still is— 
very meagre, I coi^ not ensure or vouch for &e success and quahty of the trans- 
lation. I confess to having tried to put something lofty and poetical mto it. That, 
I am sure every body will agree, was only natural and esamsable m the circumstance; 
for who does not know that the subject — who was also the object— of the address is 
highly provocative of such distempers m susceptible mmdsi However, that made 
the translator’s job more diffimlt. Whether all I sought to put mto it came out, 
and came out m proper shape, m the translation, I do not know. But one thmg I 
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kflow— it caused not a little amusemeat to Panditji. That I reckon "was the beginniiig 
of the catastrophe. 

No'w Pandi^i rose to reply. You ■will note he had about thirteen niinutes before 
him. A tense, e^ectant silence settled over the vast gathering. And that peculiar 
voice with its rich, penetrating, vibrant timbte at the core, and a sweet, 8i%, 
almost sad huskiness about ili rose into the stillness of the air. 

He confessed at the outset that he had not been able to understand My the 
address presented to himl Here the writer and the translator of that piece of abs- 
truse literature exchanged guilty glances. Panditji then began to speak of the great 
struggle in which the nation was engaged, and stressed the importance of Hindi 
as an instrument of national integration. He had not spoken for three minutes~ 
he was just -warming up, when a loud e^losion shattered the profound stillness, 
startling alike the speaker and the audience. My gunner had not been idlel 

I -wonder if Panditji finished the sentence he had commenced. He stopped 
short, and, turning to me suddenly, said: 'T suppose that is a signal for me to stop.” 
This gave me a fiir severer shock than my gunner’s cannon. I leaped up saying, 
“No, Panditjil” But he said, *T tbink it is!”. I fired half a dozen emphatic “No’s.” 
Still he persisted, “Yes, yes, it is!”. There was no mistaking the meaning of the smile 
that now played about those eloquent lips, or the twinkle that danced in those laige 
bright eyes. My heart sank. He meant mischief) 

Cattainly Ms sense of time could not have been so absurdly inaccurate as to 
tender him incapable of distinguishmg between three minutes and thirteen mmutes. 
The &ct is, his sense of fun, which had already been tickled by something in the 
address, -was now violently excited by the prqiosterous e^losion. He had seen a 
jolly good joke in the whole thing, and was determined to enjoy it. 

Gently, but resolutely, he ignored all my vehement protestations and prayers, 
and deliberately aossed the dais and descended the steps. The dutiful -wife and 
daughter folio-wed. 'When -we were walking to the gate, I told him what a dreadful 
disappointment it had been to all of us. He just laughed and said, “It’s nothing} 
it’s all right.” He departed. 

Well, it was NOT nothing, and it was NOT all right so fer as the thousands 
who had gathered there were concerned. But what possibly could we do ag^s^ 
the formidable combination of the gunner’s innocent idiocy and Panditji’s glorious 
gaiety! 

I have always taken it as a positive proof of •the fundamentally non-violent 
nature of our people that the very natural and, in the arcumstance, highly justifiable 
idea of at least mobbing and lynching the gunner never occurred to the vast gathering 
that day. 

My personal reactions to that gunner have always been divided. If he aused 
me one of the severest disappointments I have caperienccd, he also gave me one of 
the pleasantest suiptises of my life— the sight of Pandit Jawahatlal Nehru in a playfij^* 
almost mischie vous, mood. It was a revelation to me. Though we paid dcarif 
it, it was not a bad baigain. 
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About sk yeats aftet that, I happeoed to read m one of the 'woild’s best auto* 
biographies, about the lad who had delighted in frightening “hydrophobic” humans 
hke the late T.B. Sapni and others, by pulling or pushing them into the swimmmg 
pool at Jbmd Manm. And I remembered the unfinished speech I 

I am certam that that lad is even now very mudbi ahve somewhere in the 
crowded, immeasurable vastness of our gmat Prime Idinlster, and that he will come 
out if given the nght opportumty and the proper provocation. I wish he gets 
them often. That would mean much-needed relaication to the much-wotned and 
over-worked Prime Minister, and, incidentally, uncommon delectation to those who 
happen to be around. I fervently hope his grandson, htde Gandhi, will see to it 

Apnl 15, 1949 



xn 

Ge&tbude EaiERSON Sen 


The greatness of JaMrahaikl Nehru does not need my little torch to illnmitiafe 
it, nor am I one of just a privileged few who can say they know him. How many 
others also have their little imperishable memories of him. Thousands, perhaps 
hundreds of thousands, have had some sort of personal contact with httn. Nor ha 
he changed his style since he became Prime hlmister of India. I wonder if the 
Prime Minister of any other country remains equally accessible to everbody? little 
children solemnly garland him (though he prefers, in off moments when he gets die 
the chance, just to play with them). Peasants stop his cat to ofier him baskets of 
vegetables without feat of reproach. Students tumultuously rlimb on the tnnning 
board. Refugees camp on both sides of the long approach to his private residence. 
Though his secretaries try their best to protect him, they succeed none too well. He 
feels that he is literally the chief servant of the people. How, then, can he hold aloof? 
So he goes on laying endless corner-stones, attending endless meetings, making in- 
numerable public addresses — and works late into the nighty and rises early in the morn- 
ing, to m^e up for the intrusions upon his time, energy and patience. Privacy, he 
has said, is to be found only above ten thousand feet Is it to be found even there, 
for a Nehru? 



1934, he ™ vicuna wim isjunaia jMehru, in what was to be a brief interval 
between prison sentences. He wanted to consult the doctors about his wife’s 
h^th, and also, as he afterwards wrote, to pay tribute to the Bengalis for the extra- 
ordinary sufferings they had recently undergone for the sake of the indqsendcnce 
movme^ At that time I was in Calcutta, and as I happened to be the representative 
in e now defimet American hfegaane Asia, and also bore a roving commis- 

sion to pick ^ good book manuscripts wherever possible, I naturally wanted 

t • '^°“y®^^^°^®^“terview,Iwas told to comethat 

ptompriy, and were shown into a rafter stofi^T 
hav^^«^ ^ were told, had only just sat down to dinncii 

he -ros^ in the T ineeting. Almost immedktdy, however, dieie 

^s, m the £imi^ white kbaddar, greeting us first in Indian fesHon, and then 

handshake. Smiling Mj, he apologized for the 

? unfortunately there were other guests present. In less than the 

S t; ^ ^ bint of having rushed through his meal. 

0 indication that all the tune m the world was not really at our disposal^ The others 
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amount I could send twenty scholars abroad,” he said. “I consider that more is 
essential.” 

‘T regard my own work as most essential.” I can well imagine such an answer 
provoking a discussion if someone else had been concerned. But Jawahadalji under- 
stands smgleness of purpose perfectly. “So you should,” he said, shortly. 

In the midst of a severely disciplined routine, Jawaharlalji can be refreshingly 
informal The other day when laying the foundation of the Listitate of Palaeo- 
Botany in Lucknow he had used a trowel which had a handle made of a fossil 
some 600,000,000 years old. As soon as the ceremony mwis over, Jawaharlalji turned 
to the late-lamented founder of the Institute, Dr. Birbal Sahni, and said: “S^i, you 
had better keep this here, because it is bound to disappear from my place.” I was 
standmg nearby. Pointing to me he said: “Here’s one of those curio-sharks right 
here.” It so happened that he had a small baton in his hand. ‘T was hopmgl’d pinch 
this baton if nothmg else,” I said, “when you put it down on the ground durmg your 
speech, I -ms just considermg how I could remove it without your notiong.” 

‘Tinch It indeed— how dare youl,” he challenged, poking the baton mto my 
belly. “I have only just got it as a present ftom someone in Mysorel” No occasion, 
howsoever formal, stands m the way of such flashes of cmaradme. He reacts 
mtensely to the perfect phrase Talking of the terrible events m the Punjab I 
quoted a sentence of my feiend Maithih Saran.^ “The history of man is the history 
of the devil ” Deeply struck, Jawaharlal heaved a long sigh slowly repeating the 
sentence. That is one of his favourite tacks; when a sentence or phrase touches 
him he generally repeates it slowly to himself. 

After dinner at a ftiend’s house once, there was a programme of music on the 
n/iir. He had had a very exacting day, so his host suggested to Jawaharlil that he 
should retire for the night; he most be very tired. 

“Oh No, I have not heard the sttar for a long time,” he protested. 

I cut m with a quotation ftom the poet Ghalth : 

“It was love, Ghahb, that brought me to this pass. Or else I too would 
have been of some use.” 

Jawaharlalji sighed assent, repeating after me slowly, 

‘Tt was love, Ghahb 

15, 1545 (^tatislated from Hindi) 

^ Sn MaitMi Sasin Gupta, a noted Hindi poet, (Eds ) 
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SUDHER. KhASTGIR 

Towatds lie end of 1946, after Pandit Nehru had assumed the reins of office 
at New Ddhi, I approached him with the idea of doing a head study in clay. He 
was, as usuaJ, extremely busy, too busy to afford the time to pose for a study; and it 
was only through the good offices of his sister, Sdmati Vijayalakshmi Pandit, that 
I was able to persuade him to give me sittings. Mrs. Pandit explained that he could 
go on reading or working during the sittings and that I would not be a borel 

Accordingly, on a cold morning in January 1947 , 1 planted my modelling stand 
and day in a comer of his study at his York Road residence and started on the preU- 
minary construction. About 9 o’dock he mme in, gave me a short greeting and set- 
tled down in his comfortable chair to work We rardy talked. I was as busy with 
my day as he was with his papers, though I kept watching him intently all the while. 
He has a very mobile face and his expression kept changing very rapidly. His 
extremely sensitive temperament is reflected on his face and makes him an 
extremely difficult model fortiie sculptor. 

Watching him it was difficult to helieve that he was a great political leader, and 
a near-dictator with the fete of millions in his hands. He looked rather more like 
a thinker or a scholar. Indeed, when engrossed in thought he looked like an ascetic. 
Though I was particularly careful that my watching and observation of his fece 
from various angjes should not be obtrusive, I frequently realised that he ws aware 
of my presence. Every now and tiien he would suddenly become consdous and alet^ 
and his fece fcike on a reserved and remcte expression. 

Panditji can, however, be ertremdy {informal on occasion. One day when 
I want into work as usual I learnt tiiat he was out. I waited, workmg 
patiently on the pedesfed of the bust, but it was not till noon tiiat he returned. 
Mrs. Pandit was with him. Pandiqi was very contrite and offered to give 
me a sitting immediatdy if I wanted to work then. Mrs. Pandit, however, 
was very hungry and suggested that he should sit for me after lunch. I rose to go, 
sa3dng I would return after my lunch, but Panditji immediatdy caught my arm and 
said; “Don*t be silly! Come and have pot luck with usl” 

I look back on my eq)ericnce with pleasure and enjoyment, but I can still recall 
the exasperation I felt at his private secretaries, who kept insisting that I should show 
a cap on Panditji’s head. Also I have often wondered, and even now often wonder, 
how one can live with so many cats buzzing around, in and out, without being 
driven out of his senses! Panditji is often c^ed “the most accessible of Prime 
Ministers,” but I would rather have my peace! 

70 ^ 15,1949 g:ranslafedjromBffdi) 
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Sai Fsakasa 

The fitst time that 1 knew that thete was a petson of the name of Jawahatlal 
Nehm m Januaiy 1906. 1 was then m my sixteenth year and a student at school 
m Banaias. ITie gteat and tenowned Kmbh Mf/a— that is held once in twelve yeais 
at Allahabad— was on; and two English kdies. Miss Wilson and Miss Daviesj who 
were hvii^ and workmg with Mrs. Anme Besant with whom the relations of my 
kmily were most cordial— my father and she having been among the founders of the 
Centml Hmdn College at Banaras which served, later, as the nucleus of the Banaras 
Hindu Umversity— became suddenly desirous of seeing tihis world-femous &ir. My 
father asked me to accompany them, while Mrs. Besant sent a telegram to Pandit 
Motilal Nehru, who also was a great faend of hers, to receive them and offer them his 
well-known hospitality. A very fashionable coach and pair met us at the railway 
station; and we went to Axand hbtwan. 1 did not know then that twelve years later 
I would be visitmg the place again, and after that it would, all tcsj life, be receiving 
me as if It were my own home. 

In the evening, we met Pandit Motilal Nehru in his ftmous drawing room, and 
also Mrs. Motilal and Swamp Kuman (now Shrimati Vijaya Lakshmi). The talk 
turned to the session of the Indian National Congress that had been held at 
Banaras about three weeks earlier, under the presidentship of Mr. G,K. Gokhale— 
which was my first sight of (he great mstitution— and Pandit Motilal castigated aU ihe 
extremer elements that had gathered there, which I did not very much like— having 
already become an extremist in politics — but which I believe the Enghsb ladies 
appreciated greatly. Mrs. Motilal, introducing me to bet daughter in the kindly 
affectionate maternal manner that was always hers, said: "He is your elder brother, 
he IS a faend of Jawaharkl,” That was the first time I heard the name, and Pandit 
Motilal explained that he had put his son Jawahailal at Harrow a few months earlier. 
The place was all very Enghsh, and it was the first time I had seen a home furnished 
in the English style, for the English people I knew* in Banaras— Mrs. Besant and others— 
lived like orthodox Hindus, more or less, workmg as they did at the Theosophical 
Society and the Hindu College, Pandit Motilal told us that he had also been a Thco- 
sophist, havmg been mitiated by Madame Blavatsky, the Founder of the Soaefy, her- 
self He added that he too had become a vegetarian — ^like those English ladies were 
—but had to give up the esperiment on grounds of health. 

!)! Si 

It was December 1911. I had gone up to Cambridge m the preceding Michael- 
mas term and was spending my first rhtisimas m London Mr. and Mrs. Bhagwan 
Dm Dube hved veiy near where I was hvmg m Hanpstead, m the vegetarian house 
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started by Mts. Besant and het Tbeosophical colleagues. Mr. Bhagwau Din Dube 
was a practising lawyer in London and belonged to Allahabad. I had met Mb:, and 
Mrs. Dube at odd parties before. They also being vegetarians had every sympathy 
with my condition; and Mts Dube, meeting me in the street one day, invited me 
to dinner for a subsequent evening. She had evidently forgotten about it, for when 
I arrived at the time given, the Dube couple had already finished their eady 
meal and were sitting comfortably, chatting in their drawing room. 1 joined them 
there, though I was feeling both hungry and embarrassed at the situation. In walked 
Jawaharlal soon afterwards, very correctly — ^simply and expensively — dressed. Mutual 
introductions followed; and he stood practically all the time with his back to the 
fire, holding the fort. We all talked of many things as people would in a drawing 
room, when, to my great relief, he said: ‘T am hungry; can’t we have some little food?” 
Some food naturally followed and all was well. We issued out of the Dube homestead 
a httle after midni^t; and, as we walked along, 1 said to Jawaharlal, as buses and 
tubes had all stopped for the night and no taxi was in sight: “My house is veiy 
near, but how are you going?” He said then what he would say to-day— for 
nothing in him has dianged: “Don’t worry about me; I am aU-right.” 

* 4 : !(: 

It was the summer of 1915. There was great excitement in the political dt- 
cles of the U.P., for it had been almost decided that there would be an Executive Coun- 
cil with an Indian in it— a very great thing for diose days— and it was known ihatit 
had also been decided tbatthefomous lawyer Sir Simder Lai — a favourite with everyone 
and an enigma to most of us — would be the choice. The whole proposal, somehow 
or other, fizzled out; and an angry Conference met at Allahabad in the Mayo Hall 
under the presidentship of the hfcharaja of Mahmudabad, to protest against the "out- 
rage.” Along with a few others— locd politicians— I too went up to attend this con- 
ference from Banaras. It was a very very hot day at the height of the summer season; 
and as I entered the Hall I saw Jawaharlal, who had really come down from Cambridge 
a year before I went up and had returned to India, and my own contemporaries, Hat 
Karan Nath Misra and Jai Karan Nath Mism, all most eagerly serving as volunteers, 
supplying cold drinks to the assembled delegates, tunning about with big tmys in 
their hands Jai Karan and Har Karan and myself greeted each other, and there 
was a further introduction with Jawaharlal. He said to me: ‘T have surely met 
you before; I am forgetting where I did”; and I reminded him of the London 
meeting. 

* * * 

For about three years, I toyed with law which I did not like to practise, but 
on which some members of my femily were keen ; and with education which I loved, 
but in which I could not fit myself. After that, I went on to what had alvRiys * 
pull on me; and that was joumalism-^«f-politics. Having nothing better to do lu 
the summer of 1917 , 1 vrtote to Mr. C. Y. Cfiintamani^ foe renowned editor of the 
Leader and a ftiend of the family, if I could come to Allahabad and Ipara joumalism 
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undet him, promising that I would be no burden to him for I shall be meetmg my own 
eapenses. I only wanted an opportunity to work. He kmdly agreed to take me; and 
I spent eight happy months at the Leader office which I always recollect with plea- 
sure and gratitude I used to write a good deal m the Leadet ; and as Mr Chintainatii 
was not one of those who suppressed other folk but mtroduced them to others 
and helped them to get on, I became quite well-known in Allahabad society, as a 
writer of many of the leadmg articles as well as reviews of books that appeared in 
the Lea^ at ffie time. The Leader office was also a rendezvous of the great poh- 
tiaans of the day; and very often Pandit Motilal Nehru, Dr. Te) Bahadur Sapra 
and other leadmg pohtician-lawyets would drop m there after court and enjoy them- 
selves at Mr Cl^tamaoi’s hospitable tea-table. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and 
Shn Purushottam Das Tandon were, among others, who used also to oime. Jawaharlal 
was a very frequent visitor and often came m, even late in the evenings, and stayed 
talkmg for a long time with Mr. Chintamam, Pandit Krishna Ram and myseE 
Those were the days of Mrs. Besant’s Home Rule Movement; and there was 
great excitement ather bemg mtemed along with her colleagues, Messrs. Arundale and 
Wadia at Ootacamund m Madras. There were large protest meetings all over 
the land; and the Leaekr had an article on Mrs. Besant almost everyday, in some 
form or other, demandmg her release. Sir Michael ODwyer, the then Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab, had become rather notorious for his anti-Indian utterances 
and activities; and at one of the very big pubhc meetmgs at Allahabad, presided over 
by Pandit Motilal— -which had almost been banned by a young Magistrate— it was also 
resolved that the mam resolution should be telegraphed, among offiers, to Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer, This mtrigued me very greatly; and, later, I gave a currency note of ten 
rupees to Mr Chintamam— I was staymg in the same compound m which the 
Leadet offices were located and he himself resided- with a request that that money 
should be spent on the telegram to Sir Michael O’Dwyer. Jawaharlal was the 
Secretary of the Home Rule League, and, unknown to me, the money was sent on 
to Jawaharlal, I had a letter from him the next day, ihankmg me for the contri- 
bution and also addmg that if there were more persons as “generous” as myself, his 
work would become much easier. That was ihe first letter I had from him Smce 
then we must have written thousands of letters to each other , but the memory of this 
survives very vividly. We have both been rather extensive letter-wntets; and almost 
all my letters have been scrupulously rephed to by Jawaharlal even in his busiest 
moments. Once he is reported to We told a common fhend, in despair, that one 
received a reply from me even before one’s own letter was posted to me! Alas, it is no 
more possible for me to reply to all friends promptly, both because of age and of in- 
creasingly heavy work; for I have really loved writing letters. It has almost been a 
hobby with me My friend Shri Shiraprasad Gupta was a common finend; and he 
was the most extreme of extremists m pohtics. He often came to Allahabad; and 
both he and I used equally often to go to see Jawaharlal at Anand 'Bbawan 

Throughout these years that have intervened, ficom 1917 to this day, 1 have had 
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the privilege of the most intimate contact 'with Ja’wahatlal. I would not expose 
the sanctity of this mutual lelationship to the public gaxe, even though I be writing 
my lecoUections of him. I cannot obviously speak of the many talks on matters in- 
tensely personal, domestic or financial m which he has given me his confidence. I 
will also not talk of the occasional quarrels I have had with him. Thanks to his gene- 
rosity, they have been very short-hved; and I shall remember the very beautiful and 
affectionate manner in which he always terminated them. The curious fact, however, 
is that he seemed ever to have invited me to shoulder a piece of work whenever he 
seemed to experience some difficulty about finding any suitable person for it— for 
some reason or other. This has been a source of much embarrassment to me as well; 
but it has never been possible for me to say “no” to him. I seemed to have always 
served as a “stand-by” for him: perhaps it is a complement; perhaps not qmtea 
pleasant position to occupy, for I have never known when I might be called and for 
what— and when I should have to upset all the careful plans I might have made for 
myself. 

4! 4: iji 

The Congress of December 1922 at Gaya under the presidentship of Deshbandhu 
Chitta Ranjan Das, was a most stormy one, and the differences between the leaders 
over the mam problem of Coundl-entcy were very very serious. It was here that 
Shri Rajagopalachariar won in the battle of wits all along the line and carried the 
populace with him. A.IC.C. sessions after this Congress were held in very quick 
succession— in the form more of requisition meetings by the required number of 
members, than in the course of ordmary routine. Shri Eajendra Prasad was elected 
the General Secretary at Gaya; and the first A.I.C.C. meeting after that, that was 
held at Bombay, 'was acrimonious enough; and Rajendra Prasadji resigned. I 
remember his coming afterwards to the Sardar Griha hotel, where I was staying 
with other friends, and telling us what a relief it was to be freed from all 
responsibility. Jawaharlal Nehru was then elected the General Secretary. He had 
come out of jail in the meantime. He was not at Gaya. A requisition meeting 
of the A.I.C.C. followed at Nagpur to reverse the decision of Bombay. The 
proceedmgs were long and stormy; and we membefs used to stick to our seats till 
the small hours of the morning fearing snap votes, of which there were quite 
a few. In this meeting, Jawaharlal resigned; and I remember his words when, 
with a fece full of sadness, he said: ‘T wish we would not break each other’s 
hearts so easily and so constantly.” He himself has always been a very chival- 
rous fighter; and though he might have hurt people’s feelings by his impetuousity 
and sometimes by his thoughtlessness, no one can accuse him of dehberately breaking 
anybody’s heart who is engaged in honest service, for he has been one of the few 
prominentpersonsin the land who has always been willing and anxious to encourage 
younger folk to learn work, to nse in pubhc life and increase their spheres of activity- 
He is one of the veiy few men I know who is never fond of indulging m backbiting 
or attacking others. During these thirty years and more of close association, I have 
not found him speak ill of others. He may have had occasional good humoured hits, 
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01 even used impatieot woids of ittitation at the other person’s gping all wrong, or 
thinking confusedly, or not realising the situation j but inTariably he adds his regret 
that men of such integiity should be so short-sighted and should be going the wrong 
way, and always gives them credit for the best mtentions. 

9 |< 

In 1928, he became the Fiesident of the U.F. Provincial Congress Committee. 
The meeting took place at Lucknow, and I was not present there. He wrote to me 
from the tram between Lucknow and Allahabad, telling me that the Committee had 
elected me as its General Secretary; and though he knew I would scarcely relish the 
]ob, for at that time the office had got mto a great deal of confusion, he hoped I would 
not say “no;” m fact I must not say “no ” I could not say “no;” and I brought tibe 
office from Allahabad to Banaras with bis consent and worked very hard to get thmgs 
put right. He certainly was no arm-chair President. We kept m daily touch by 
post, tdephone and telegram, and I always received from him all the hdp I needed 
m all matters. 

* * * 

We were all returning from the Provincial Conference held at Farrukhabad eaily 
m 1929, at which Ganesh Shanket Vidyatihi had presided. On our way back, we 
halted for a few hours at Kanpur to change trams, and from the station we went to 
Ganesh Sbanker’s Ganesh sWkei was one of the most remarkable men one could 
have met; and he, true to the highest idwls, flung himself m the midst of a raging 
communal riot in his home town of Kanpur m 1951 m the worst affected parts of 
his aty and was killed. The Congress was m session m Karachi at the time, and he 
had himself been just released from jaiL He was a noted joumahst, a fervent patnoh 
a creator— tbs was, to my mind, bs greatest characteristic— of a large circle of 
earnest workers; and it is the misfottune of out Ptovmce that bs uttermost smcerity 
took him to a heroic but premature end, for his presence would have been truly 
helpful m these trying and testing times. He leaves a great example, if only we 
would follow It. When we arrived at bs press-wis-rcsidcnce, we found that the 
table of Ganeshji’s office was as disorderly as one can imagme— full of dust with 
all the papers m utter confusion — and while Ganeshji went mside to look after the 
arrangements for his guests, Jawaharlal quietly went up to the table, dusted it 
carefully and put ever^mg m order, tuakmg it look quite mce and tidy, to the 
supreme amazement and embarrassment of (Sneshji when he returned. He was full 
of apologies and also full of the usual excuses at the cardessness of himself and 
bs men, that always left the office m that sad condition. Jawaharlal himself is a veiy 
sprace person and lives very simply, even though very eiqiensively. Disorder and 
confusion of any sort upset him. He is very neat and orduly, and seems also to have 
an idea that I am as fond of having everything m its own place as he is, wbch is not 
exactly the flict. 

Anyvray, he knows where my scout-knife of many blades remains, for it has 
always been— perhaps for decades — m the lower left hand pocket of my waist-coat — 
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which we all know as Jasfabar Batidi and which we all spoit, in imitation of him, ovei 
our shirts or ktirfas; and, more than once, I have found him when in need of, a knife, at 
meetings of Congress committees, coming quietly behind me and putting his Tian d 
in the identical pocket and pulling out the knife. He knows where it is and he has 
always found it there. He is himself very prompt, methodical and punctual; and though 
he makes allowances for other people’s weaknesses, he always hkes others to be also 
the same. He is one of the most friendly of persons— kind and affectionate— and 
whatever his position— and to-day he is one of the biggest of world’s personah- 
ties— he is neither shy nor embarrassed, as he demonstrates fully and openly that he 
recognises his friend as a friend even in the largest crowds or the most fashionable-of 

'drawing rooms. ' 

* 4: * 

It was towards the end of October 1929 tiiat, in the course of Mahatma Gandhi’s 
most strenuous tour in the U.P., we decided to give liim a week’s rest at Mussoorie— 
if he could ever have any rest in the sense we understand it. It was M a hatma Gandhi’s 
technique— so at least it seems to me— to make an extensive tout of the country to see 
the reactions of the people towards himself whenever he thought it was time to laundi 
upon a mass movement. He did it in 1920-21 ; and he again did it in 1929-30. We 
ah remember the boycott of the Prince of Wales in 1921 and the Salt Satyaffabff m 
1930 that followed them. On both these occasions, he met with a tremendous 
response. In 1924 also, after his release from jail, he had made a partial tout. 
He had come to Banaias too. I remember the response was very poor. Perhaps 
he was thinking of some campaign; but he did not really undertake it— may be 
due to the poor response he got from the general masses of the people; may be, 
I am wrong. Jawaharlal and I shared the same hotel room during this visit to 
Mussoorie. I have always been a martyr to headaches; and one night— it could 
not have been earlier than ten— 1 was tossing m bed in great pain, with my servant, 
Nageshwar Singh, trying to massage my head. Jawaharlal came into the room; 
and seemg me in that condition, he just rushed out and, some time after, appeared 
with a phial of “Veramon.” In that cold night, he must have walked over three 
miles to get this from the chemists. All who know him also know how consi- 
derate he is to the people around him wherever he might be— at home, in jail, in a meet- 
ing or while travelling in tram. I had never heard of Veramon before, though I 
had carried this headache since 1911 when I recollect its ‘first severe attack. This 
Veramon completely cured me within a few minutes; and since then I have always 
had It with me; and the same servant, who is still with me, has nevei forgotten to put 
it m my portfolio even when I was to be out only on very short journeys. It has 
stood me m very good stead all these twenty years since I came to know of % 

I have to be gratrful to Jawaharlal for having mtroduced me to it. 

* ♦ * 

It was the istof January 1930. At the stroke of the mid-night hour preceding, 
ihe gieat Congress at Lahore, under the presidentship of Jawaharlal, had passed the 
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famous resolution on Con:5)lete Indq)endence. The rest of the night had been passed 
in great revelry and cxatement No one could have then imagined that the place 
where Indians Complete Independence was solemnly pledged was to be no part of 
India as such eighteen years kter, for it would be impossible fiar me to forget the 
terrible things I saw in the self-same place In August and September 1947, as India’s 
High Commissioner in Pakistan, or i^l to contrast them with the fervour of a very 
different type durmg the Congress session of December 1929. Rather late in the morn- 
ing, as I was leisurely shaving, having decided to go out to see some fnends and push 
on home to Banaras, an assistant of the A.LC.C burst into my tent saying: “Come, 
Jawaharlal wants to see you.” I said to the messenger: “Please tell him I have 
other engagements and I shall see him later ” The messenger said: “Everybody is 
waiting for you, come, you must come.” I was surprised; and when I was taken 
to Mahatma Gandhi’s tent, the Working Committee was sitting there, and, despite 
all foe protests that I could make, I was forcibly installed in the seat of foe General 
Secretary of foe Indian National Congress. The President had foe right to choose 
foe General Secretaiy, and Jamhadal chose me. I had been working with him as 
General Secretary of foe U,P Provincial Congress Committee, while he was Presi- 
dent. Perhaps he felt I could do equally well m foe All-India sphere. Actually I could 
do very htde. 

Tiose were difficult days, for foe Salt Satyaffaba soon followed and foe struggle 
continued for some years in one form or another. Being foe General Secretary 
of foe Congress, I was present at Delhi early in 1931 when the Gandhi-Irwin nego- 
tiations took place, and I remember foe midnight scenes when Jawaharlal felt unhappy 
at foe reports that Mahatmap gave of foe progress of the tails. Pandit Motilal had 
just died and there was an atmosphere of sadness over foe whole proceedings. On 
one occasion, Jawaharlal was even m tears feelmg that foe negotiations were leadmg 
us all astray, and he was being left alone Gandhiji most affectionately consoled him 
and assured him that all would be well And once when foe final decision was taken, 
there was none so loyal and so devoted in carrying out all its imphcations and fol- 
filhng all Its requirements as Jawaharlal who had just before been fighting so hard 
against it. The Karachi Congress followed under foe presidentship of Sardat 
Vallabhbhai Patel, and I handed over charge of foe General Secretaryship to Jairamdas 
Daulatram as it ended and came away fo my absence, however, Jawaharlal made 
me foe Convener of the Fundamental Rights Committee, work on which has its own 
memories, at which I often laugh as I think m foe setting of to-day, of my share 
therein and foe attitude of my colleagues at foe time 

Karachi too is now no more m India, and as India’s diplomatic representative, 
I had to be there for almost a year and a half and often wandered about foe place where 
foe Congress had been held — quite near my office-o/ar-residence; where there is still 
a memorial pillar to mark foe place of Mahatmaji’s cottage;— and which is now 
studded with beautiful htde buildings, from which all foosc who built them for them- 
selves, have been ousted; and which has now become quite strange to foe every persons 
who can claim to have built Karachi and brought it to foe position that it has been 
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enjoying both in the social and the business world. One has to see many ttagedies 
in one’s life— but the Partition of India has been one of the greatest that anyone could 
have seen. Lahore and Karachi have played important parts in out freedom movement 
and in my own life as a Congressman; and to have been there as the diplomatic represen- 
tative of what had become a foreign country is enough to break anyone’s heart. 

* * * 

It was December 1931 when the United Provinces Provincial was 

to have been held at Etawali, and I was its elected President. The President of the 
Committee at that time, was Tasadduq Sherwani ; and there were tplpgi-ams fLom the 
Provincial Government saying that the Conference would only be allowed to be held 
under certain conditions. The Council of the Provincial Committee met at Amd 
Bhan>ati—lib& scene of a thousand important meetings— and Jawaharlal, who was then at 
Bombay, was expected to join on the following day. He was coming particulady for 
the meeting and had decided to go back immediately to Bombay to meet Mahatma]i 
on his return from the Round Table Conference. Opinion was divided, as it always 
is, whethtt the Conference should be held or not. Tasadduq Shertrani said : “Let 
us leave it to Sri Prakasa, for he is to preside.” I said to the Council : “You are not 
to leave it to me at all. I have come packed to go to jail at Etawah. My daughter’s 
marriage has been arranged to take place in the following TnnntVi^ within the next 
few weeks. I have left behmd all instructions for it and I am hoping everything 
go through all right; but if you leave the decision to me, I may be influenced 
by personal considerations; I am but human. So, please decide yourselves; and I am 
with you, whatever your decision may be.” I do not think I was doing anything 
very Krtraordinary; but one of the members later paid me a most handsome comph- 
mmt by saying that he had never seen a pubhc man speaking so frankly in a situation 
like this. Being only human, I was pleased, though I did not understand howl 
compliment at all. Jawaharlal arrived the next morning; and at the 
^coki railway station, where in those days passengers used to change from the 
Bombay Mail to the shuttle that brought them to AUahabad, he was served with a 
notire just as he was alighting at midnight, with one foot still in the compartmenti 
that he was not to leave Allahabad for a certain period of time. A similaf notice was 
also served on Tasadduq Sherwani at Allahabad itself. 

I have no idea— I never checked up — ^if Jawaharlal was informed ofwhathadhap- 
p^d in the Council the day before; but when liie Council met and the telegram of 
foe ^vemment of foe U.P., was read again, Jawaharlal said foat, in foe circumstances, 
he fdt ^t the Conference should not be held, which decision was accepted 
by foe Council; and though I was not quite comfortable, because I had the 
unhappy feehng that foe decision might have been taken in order to facilitate me, I 
acquiesced. I should hke to believe foat the decision was due to the desire to know 
Mahatmaji s reactions, for a Provincial Conference had no right to anticipate the pro- 
gramme of All-India authorities; and foe Etawah Conference had no work in foe absence 
of any directives from foe Centre. Jawaharlal helped me, pefoaps sensing my embar- 
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tassmcQt, to dtaft a lettei to the Reception Committee, to thank them for the honout 
they had done me; to explain the circumstances to them; and to hope that the Con- 
ference tpould be held later under happy auspices. The abandonment of the Confetence 
■was, I thmk, a matter of deep disappointment to many; and it ms really not held till 
December 1934 when I presided, but when Jawaharlal himself was still in }ail. 

The one thing that I vividly remember about this Conference is the very angry 
letter that Jawaha:^! had written to die District Magistrate of Allahabad in reply 
to the notice that was given to him, not to leave Allahabad. In his reply, Jawaharlal 
informed the authorities that he was leaving the same night for Bombay to receive 
Nahatmap and that he did not care for the notice. He seemed to be particularly 
irritated that his name was not spelt correcdy. He is very keen that that should 
always be correctly spelt* neither should it be spelt with an “1” mstead of “a” in “har,” 
nor ^uld “lal” be separated from the mam word. I believe the correct spelling should 
be with an ‘‘1,” for the word is really ‘‘Jawahir” and not “ Ja.wahat;” and there is no harm 
m separating “lal.” Still, he is very k^ that the name should be spelt as he spells it— ■ 
and I do not blame him for this — and as the District Magistrate had spelt it wrongly, he 
gave him a very strong sermon on the subject and warned him not to repeat the 
mistake. He read out the letter to the Council for its consent. No one was really happy 
at the language; still Jawaharlal never permits anyone, I believe, to make any change 
m his compositions. He is very particular there. I told Jawaharlal that if that letter 
went, he was certainly not gomg to Bombay that night. But he was very emphatic; 
and he said to me across the “table”— we were all really sitting on the floor— that he 
was going and that nobody could stop him. We left it at that, myself bemg sure that 
he was not gomg; and he equally sure he was, for he defimtely told me: ‘Tou will 
see.” Unfortunately I was more correct m my surmise than he, and his tram was pur- 
posely stopped on the borders of the distinct of Allahabad soon after leaving Chheoki; 
and Sherwani and he were arrested and brought back to Allahabad to stand their 
trial. The letter was one of the "exhibits” at the trial; and he was sentenced to two 
years, while Sherwam to six months. The Magistrate mhis judgment made a reference 
to the offensiveness of the letter; and the dear good Sherwam almost moaned: “Is 
diere co mm u nal discrimmation even in these judgments, because of which I am 
bemg sentenced to six months while my colleague is gomg for two years?” 

* !(! * 

Most of my fnends have a veiy exaggerated idea of my bemg a very punctual 
person; and no doubt so many of them reg^ me as a nuisance which they re^y need 
not, for I do not thmk I am so bad as all that, Jawaharlal also thinks that punctual- 
ity is an obsession with me; and on two occasions the same curious mcident occurred, 
once at Allahabad and emee when, m the early days of his Prime Mmistership, he 
was staymg at 17, York Road, New Delhi. On both these occasions, findmg from 
his drawmg room that I bad arrived m his portico one minute before foe prescribed 
time, he shouted: “Hello, Prakasa, you are hopelessly unpunctual, you are one 
minute before time,” and I responded equally loudly: ‘Tit will take me just one 
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minute to get to you from this place/’ Once he rushed out of his drawing room at 
Atiaiid Blmati, in great glee with his eyes glued to his wrist watch, shouting as I 
^ghted from the carriage: “Look here, you are two minutes too late.” Comparing 
watches, however, it was discovered that bis watch was two minutes too fest. 

On one occasion when he came to Banaras, and was to stay with me, his train 
actually arrived five minutes earlier than the scheduled time; and, as I was going up 
the slope at the station to receive him, I was amazed to find him coming along. I ins- 
tinctively looked at my wrist watch, rather horrified at the situation, when he laughed 
and said to the other friends who were with him and who had preceded me: “See, 
he is looking at his watch.” “Don’t worry,” he called out to me, “the tram itself 
came before time.” My late arrival was giving some “malicious” delight to n^ 
friends who seemed anxious that I should not be informed of the early armral 
of the train itself, so that my watch or myself or both should be “discredited,” till 
Jawahadal came to my rescue and put everydiing right. 

* * iti 


It was in the eady months of 1936. Jawaharlal had only a short time before 
returned from Europe where he had gone to nurse his wife in her last illness, fconi 
which, to the sorrow of us all, she never recovered. I was at the Prapg railway station 
—Jawaharlal hims elf being in jail at the time— when she left home for the last time 
to try to get a cure abroad. Jawaharlal had been elected die President of the coming 
session of the Congress at Lucknow. The local political personalities had dadied 
hopelessly and party spirit was terribly rampant. The honour of the U.P. appeared to 
be at stake; and Jaw^arlalhas been more sensitive of the UP.’s good name than even 
perhaps of Ka shmif . I had presided at one of the meetings of the Reception Committee 
to elect oflfice bearers; and it was the stormiest meeting I have ever been called upon 
to regulate. It all ended in disorder; no votes could be recorded. The ballot papers 
and ballot boxes all went to dust. There was gloom all round and great anaety 
was felt as to what was going to happen, as the time for the Congress session drew 
nearer and nearer. The Central Legislative Assembly was in session; and, as a member 


thereof, I was at Delhi at the time. Jaw^aharial paid a visit to Delhi in some connec- 
tion and came to see me. I was seeing him for the first time after his bereavement 
and was naturally sad. He would not allow me to refer to tiiat, and started off by 
saying that I must be the Chaifm2fi of the Congress at Lucknow; and when I e^lained 
to him the difficulties of the position and my inability to control the conflicting ele- 
ments, he would not simply listen; and so, though I was able to give very htdc tme, 
I became the Chairman of the Reception Committee of the Congress and went moving 
up and down between Delhi and Lucknow till the Congress was over. The less 
said the better of the inside story of that session; but it is a comfort to feel that it di 
manage itself somehow and every thing ended in reasonable success, for everyone 
knew of our ffifficulties and shifted for himself. 

Jawaharlal himself, despite the terrible bereavement he had only recendy 
gone, did not allow hims elf to be influenced by personal sorrow and plunged hims 
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headlong in the country’s work as if nothing had happened. Devoted as he was to 
the Congress, he was never a party man, for he tos a fnend of all and always depre- 
cated any attempts at groupings within the fold, that were likely to harm the common 
cause. He was no patty to any personal loyalty that would deflect the heart of anyone 
from the mam loyalty to the country or the Congress— and to Mahatmaji, as the sym- 
bol of the Nation and the Nation’s will and aspiration Though he could have easily 
raised a party of his own, he has never done so; and though hundreds of thousand 
like him and love him— and even adore him— it is all ftom a distance, for I doubt if 
he has any who would be regarded as personally devoted and loyally attached to him- 
self as su^, and as many other leaders of the land can claim He would not simply 
encourage the growth of any such feehng m anyone; and he is one of the very few 
persons one can thmk of who has no need of any personal service in any way; for it 
IS doubtless this that makes one depend on others and gives the opportumty to die 
devotee to come near the object of his affection and do what is possible for him. 1 
have often felt that he serves his servants more than the servants have need to serve 
him. Surely, such a man can never have an mtimate circle of his own— and he surely 
has none, unless I am very wrong. I wish I were really wrong, for age is growmg 
on him as on anyone else; and he would need helpers, assistants, protectors of a more 
intimate vanety than be has cared for all this time. 

* * * 

Though It may be said that so far as bis soaal and mtellectual contacts go, 
he generally and pefhaps helplessly moves m the conventional circles prescribed by 
tradition— and based on the usual limitations of birth and education— Jawdiarlal has 
really been always anxious to keep m touch with fellow-workers of all grades; and 
he, hke many o^ets, had been worried that durmg the great Freedom movements of 
the Gandhi Age, hard study of problems and currents of world-thought have been 
neglected by us. I am forgettmg the date, but I remember that after his return from 
jail, on one occasion, he had arranged for a series of lectures at his residence in 
Allahabad for our Congress workers from all over the Provmce. A large number had 
responded; and we had a series of interesting meetings at which various persons spoke. 

Just before then, die atmosphere had been rather surcharged widi Marxian philo- 
sophy and with Russian ideology; andall mtellectual-minded “bigber-grade” Congress- 
men had made very deep studies of Marx and Engels and alhed hterature, during their 
preceding incarceration. I was perhaps the only excqition; may be beause I am not 
an mtellectual. At these meetings, arranged by Jawahadal, I believe everybody came to 
e^ound Marxian philosophy and give a new orientation to out political thought 
and endeavour. I was the least learned person mvited to speak; and, peihaps beause 
that was so, I was asked to maugurate the series with a lecture on sociahsm. I fear 
I spoke of very demeutaty matters whidh, however intelhgible to most of the workers 
assembled, did seem to appear as hopeless trash to the mtellectuals present. 

Jawaharlal was persistent in asking me, at the dose, as to what sort of 
sociahst I was. Eveiybody was a Marxan sociahsti which I was not; and I had to 
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confess that I "vras only a Fabian socialist Jawahadal had his dig at me— and, inddent- 
ally, also at Bematd Shaw, Sidnqr Webb, Mts. Besant and others lesponsible 
for the work of the Fabian Sodety itseE I feat I have a very static mind; and I must 
confess I am also rather conservative in my life and tihonght and cannot get out of the 
grooves into whidi I got in the earlier years. The reading of those days has left an 
indelible impress on me; and the reading of modem books does not shake me out of the 
old moorings. I go back again and again to them, and somehow think die andenfs 
were nearer the Truth. I took my discomfiture quietly before the serried tanks of 
the giant minds in frant of me. I may have felt intellectually small— but on moral 
grounds 1 felt I strong and safe. 

I am no believer in Maman ideology: neither in the materialistic inteipretation 
of history, nor in the ultimate ideal of die dictatorship of the proletariat, which only 
mpans the ascendency of a dass. 1 certainly do not believe in clashes and condicts 
as foe only means of progress, nor do I envisage foe withering of foe State at any 
time. I still believe in foe careful study of problems andfoeevolutionaryprocesses of 
mass education and parliamentary action. 1 fear I continue to be a Fabian Sodalist. 
I had no opportunity of comparing notes with Jawaharlal; but certainly did so with 
Naiendia De^ who I beheve is one of foe most learned men amongst us tOKiay. He 
certainly feels, in foe U^t of foee^enences of foe succeeding years and tbemenadng 
shape and form that Communism has taken, that perhaps I was right. Jawabadal, 
however— in other contexts — still teUs me — and foe wodd at large-^foat Revolution 
is foe only way to progress. But he has his own interpretation of foe word “Revo- 
lution:” and may be he is right when I find that what I feel is only natural evolution 
he regards as real revolution, in foe setting of foe same. I must confess I feel con- 
fused myself, for every often what might have been regarded as not only conservatism 
or mete liberalism, but downright reactionarism, in Gandhism, proved terrible radi- 
calism in practice and astoundingly revolutionary in results. 

Besides such attempts at intellectual communing with fellow-wodters, Jawahadal’s 
anxieiy has also always been great that we should learn habits of discipline and get 
proper physical training; and he did organise a Seva Dal Training Camp at Nairn 
(Allahabad) which all local leaders from various distrirts were asked to join. I regtc* 
not many responded; but I have personally foe most pl easgin- memories of a week 
of comradeship, night and day, among those who did come. Jawaharlal is not one 
of those who asks others to do what he would not do himself; and so he was also there 
all foe time, living foe life of the Camp with foe rest of us, and enthusiastically joining 
all foe drill and sports in presenbed uniform, attending all foe classes on first-^ ^ 
spinning, and giving highland dances at the camp-fires. How I wish we had more 
cmaraderie of that sort and more occasions to be just ourselves in life! 

* * ♦ 

The 1940-41 movement of mdividual Qvil Disobedience was over. The id» 
of such a form of resistance was not new to Maliafirw Gandhi He had bruited it JO 
1933, when Bapusaheb Shri M.S. An^ had called a Onferwirp. at Poona to teviewthe 
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situation as it was at the dose of the 1931-32 moveaent. It did not catch then. la 
1940, however, despite the doubts of many stalwarts, it was launched. In a year’s 
tunc, it was ovei^ and, as invariably happened after such movements, we of the U.P, 
assembled at Lucknow to take stock. In the Council meeting — as is unfortunately 
our habit— various members complamed agamst various Congressmen for theu; acts 
of omission and commission in connection with the movement. This particular 
movement was a very strange one; and nobody exactly knew what was to be done and 
wbat not; and if the Government themselves had not come to our help, by domg our 
bidding, and arrested us, 1 am still not sure what would have happened. Any way, 
this movement, perhaps more than any other, left many curious complexes behmd, 
and they were all reflected at this Council meeting when attacks were made by 
members on various Congressmen with a view to very strong disaplinary action being 
taken against them for what they did or did not do. Jawaharlal was a pained listener, 
as 1 could see from his face, while 1 was a vmy angry one. I have always felt that m 
the very peculiar manner and method of our movement m-a-vis the conditions of out 
domestic and social hves, we have to take the personal difficulties of our brethren always 
into consideration and extend to them every syn^thy and understanding. Some of 
my colleagues had not been as considerate as I wish they were— repeating 
the old story of the beam and the mote— and our humble comrades have 
had to sufiFer very much in consequence. All honour to them, therefore, that 
they have stuck to the Cause thmugh thick and thin , and have always been 
Its backbone. When a number of small speeches had been dehvered m the 
Council, I said to the President— I beheve it was Shnknsbna Datt Paliwal who 
■v^s presiding— 4 hat I diould like to have a say. I fear iry fiaends felt tibat some- 
dung nasty was conung; and diey all craned their necks to hear me; and I did go for 
them, I fear, saying quite frankly that if my fnends were so very meticulous, I was 
now going to begm; and I will begin with myself and go on one by one to all the 
members present. I think I was too bold. I knew it was all bluflf, and luckdy 
the challenge was not accepted, for I do not think I could have really gone flir. 
Fortunately, Jawahadal came to the rescue of myself and everybody else and said: 
“Now, now, let us stop all this and go on to somethmg else. Let us not meddle with 
Sn Prakasa. He knows us all and has files of letters from every one of us; and he 
might say what we mi^t not like to hear. He might eapose the whole lot of usl” 
This a God-sent; and the matter, to my great rehef, ended; and all the unfortunates, 

who would have come under the pieremg g^ze of die committee in diarge of discipli- 
nary action, were saved from premature poUtical death, and hved to serve the Cause 
m more nsky times and conditions that were soon to follow. 

* if * 

It was an anxious time. I beheve it was some time eady m 1942. Our news- 
paper, the National Herald of Lucknow, had been called upon to pay a security of 
Rs. 12,000 withm a few days by the U.P. Government of the time, before it could be 
allowed to proceed. The Directors had huraedly met at Lucknow to deade as to 
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■what to do; and at the meeting, we anxiously looked at each, other, not mnting the 
paper to stop .and not knowing where to get the money. At the dose of the meeting, 
Jawahadal said to me that he and I must stick to Lucknow till we had done something. 
I was staying with Shri Krishna Narain, and he with Dr. Atal. Everybody was busy; 
and at last a friend brought at about ten at night a huge bundle of currency 
notes, and told me that it was an anonymous gift from so and so, of Rs. 10,000. 
I was agreeably surprised, and naturally asked if there twis any condition attached to the 
gift regarding the pohcy of the paper m any particular, for I was not prepared to pro- 
mise anything in that bdialf. X was assured that Acre were no es^ectations, no 
conditions, but that it was an absolutdy voluntary gift, theonly desire of the donor being 
that his name should not be known. It was quite late in the night when I rpsrhH 
Jawaharlal’s place to give him the glad news and to tell him that now as ten thousand 
had been found, he and I could go halves for the remaining two, and so go home in peace. 
The money was deposited with Shri Krishna Narain who was our Managing Director 
at the time. Curiously enough, it was m a way never required, for the appeal that 
was issued for help, by the National Ekrald, brought in over Rs. 50,000 to pay the 
security money. I remember Jawaharlal asking me when I gave him the news— it 
was a curious question but showed his meticulously orderly minri — as to the denomi- 
nations of the currency notes. He was amused when he learnt they were all ten-rupee 
notes and said ; “That would make a big pile.” I assured him I had stowed thfitn all 
carefully m my portfolio and they were quite safe. For anonymous gifts— however 
large— nothing like small notes, for the higher denominations can be traced, I believcl 
* * ♦ 


The dark days came, and then the Sun shone again, and Swaraj followed with 
all its own dangers, difficulties and responsibilities. In the summer of 1947, when 
Jawaharlal had become the Prime Mimster, I had a telegram, a letter and telephone 
call from Mussoone m quick succession, asking me to proceed to Nepal on his 
behalf— mole or less informally — and help m the dfafting of the Constitution of the 
country, as His Highness the Maharaja— that is the Prime Minister— was most anxious 
to ^t a move forward in constitutional progress. That is wfiat took me to Nepal 
and brought me in contact with a land that had been a mysteiy to me. I met His 
^j’esty the King, as well as all the great Ranas who ate in power in Nepal. I came 
m touch with their most peculiar Constitution which they had been following with 
remarkable precision for a hundred years and more. I was shown the sword, the 
tiro ^ds of which easily met— the steel was tempered in such remarkable manner- 
which, so tradition says, was a gift of my femily to Rana Jung Bahadur, the Founder of 
the line of the present Prime Ministers, who is supposed to have had veiy close con- 
ta^ with cy home town of Banaras before he made himself master of Nepal; and 
which sword-^o tradition again says— bad been brought by one of my still remoter 
anwstors m 1799 from the Batde of Seringapatam where he had acted as the banker 
and co^ssanat agent of the East India Company, and which had then belonged to 
Tippu Sultan himself, and was on his body when he fell. 

I sent my report and Draft Constitution to the Prime Minister ftom Banaras; 
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and met him at dinner at Delhi soon after when the Constituent Assembly met 
in July 1947, when I had a further talk with him about Nepal. As I was leaving 
late at m^t, he came up to the door to see me off, and said as I was going: “Will 
you go to Nepal as our first Ambassador theie^” As my first reaction always m such 
cases is, I said: “No, thank you,” Then he asked me if I could suggest someone, 
and I promised I would. A couple of da]^ later, I wrote to him, givmg him a name, 
tViankiing him for his confidence m offering the place to me and addmg— what I then 
thought was merely a joke— that if he should want someone to go to Pakistan, when 
Pakistan had been established after the impending Partition, 1 may think of it. The 
joke \ras a cruel one, for early m August came a telephone call ftom Delhi, remmding 
me of this and asking me to proceed to K^chi for the Independence celebrations 
and stick there as fodia’s Hi gh Commissioner. When I met Jawaharlal at Delhi 
and pressed upon him my personal difficulties, he said — in a voice that I shall always 
remember: “If my friends do not help me at this time, who will?” I had not the 
heart to say anything more, and did not. Then followed a year and a half of the most 
uneqiected experiences which I had never e:^ected to live to have, but of which this 
IS not the place to say anythmg. 

* iK iN 

Those were testing days— the weeks and months that followed Swaraj— 
tion— Pakistan. In the latter part of August and the early days of Septembbr 1947, 
I was m the Punjab, and saw foe honors of burning villages and the congestion of 
lefugee camps, and sorrowed at the hard lot of innocent men, women and children 
who were victims of the new changes. I toured forough Lahore, Gujtanwala, 
.^Siaikqt^ m the newly established Pakistan; and Firozpore, Ludhiana and Jullundhar 
still remaining in Lidia (East Punjab). Sick at heart and tired of limb, I finished 
the toujiat Jullundhar m the Governor’s House I was touring with Mimsters and 
Brigadiers of either side. Just then, at Jullundhar, also arrived the Pume Mmisters 
of India and Pakistan, with an array of pressmen and others at the end of then: own 
tour. I was too sad and felt too rotten for anythmg, and continued to sit quietly m 
a comer on a sofii after the preliminary courtesies were over Jawaharlal had seated 
himself at a htde distance . Soon after— I do not know why. may be he felt sad at 
my sadness— he came up to me and sat himself affectionately by my side and said: 
“Prakasa, what do you think of this Swaraj and Pakistan^’ I had no words to answer: 
I fear my thoughts were far away. Then he continued “There are only two ways: 
to go under or overcome it, and we are not going under ” Here was Jawaharlal all over 
He put some heart m me and roused my droopmg spmts, and we parted. 

No wonder, many months later, when I met Lord Mountbatten, as he was passmg 
Karachi, and had a long talk with him at the aerodrome on many matters, walking 
, about on the runaTOys, he said to me; ‘T had known Jawaharlal as a good man for 
sometime past; but the real greatness of the man I saw after August 15.” In a way, 

^ Jawaharlal had always been great, for m small dungs, as in big ones, he kept die same 
) indomitable spirit^ die same earnestness of purpose, the same integnty of character, 
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the same sctupulous devotion both to duty and to ttuth. K^d incessant wotk and 
intense capadty to concenttate the mind he shates ■with all ^^at men of all times. 
Of these the world knows enough— and I am not gomg to speak of them though 
I have been stmck with wonder at them. He himself makes light of them whenever 

I have spoken of them to him. 

* ♦ ♦ 

It was the 27th of Januaiy 1949. I was deq) in files and papers working away 
hard at my table in Kara^ in the early bourn of the morning, wishing the agony were 
soon over, when the telephone bell, by my side, rang. I picked up the receiver and 
the telephone operator sid; *Tlease speak to Delhi.” I wearily replied : “Put me 
on,” fortiiere were half a dozen calls almost every day between Delhi and Karachi; and 
I sat back to listen to some new instructions from the Secretariat of the External 
Affairs and Commonwealth Relations Ministry. 

‘Trakasa,” came the voice from the other end. 

“Jawaharlal, is that you? What is it?” (Frankly, I felt nervous.) 

“Will you go to Shillong?” 

“No, of course not. Why should I go-to Shillong? I have enough work here.” 
“As Governor.” 

“You know I want to finish my wotk here and go home. I have had enough, 
I do not want to be a Governor.” 

“Shillong is a pretty place; you will like it.” 

“Do you think I am looking out for pretty places at my age? I am too old now 
and want rest and peace.” 

“But I am older.” (Jawaharlal is just ten months older than I am). "And 
wotk has got to be done. We can’t give it up.” 

I collapsed after that and said: ‘T have been with you for thirty-two years now 
and I do not propose to leave you. I shall go wherever you liks; but you know my 
difficulties— my anxieties for my old parents and my desire to be with them— and 
you will doubtless remember these always.” 

“You may be sure, I -will.” 

“But how long is this agony to last?” I said . 

“You mean how long you are to be there. Till the new Constitution comes into 
being, I bdieve.” 

“That may be veiyfiitoff. However; I offer you one more year of service* 
Will that do?” 

“All-rigihl; one year to begin with; but don’t tell anyone about it yet”-" 
because I asked if I may telegraph to toy father and know his ■wishes. 

I, therefore, could not commumcate with home; but though I kq)t "very qnie^j 
the tel^hone seemed to have been heard; and 1^ tiie evening, many enquiries were 
made: some fidends regretfully hoping it was not true thatl^was going;and some ofe- 
ing felicitations. I had to do mote evading than perhaps I had done ever before in 

life,outofrespecttothePrime Minister’s wishes. The grass however, ■was, not allowed 

to grow veiy long under my feet, for exactly at midnight of the 29th, as I was finishing 
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my long day’s wotk and going to bed, an immediate telegtam was banded ovei; to me, 
between my office room and bed-toom, from the Ftime Minister, that 1 was to take 
chatge at Shillong by the i jth and was to come and stay with him at Delhi on my 
way fo£ some necessaty talks. And so hete 1 am, mugging away new hies and 
tackling new ptoblems, wiffi the ptayetffil hope always withm me that 1 might be 
able so to wotk as to justify the tmst tW has been teposed m me by those who have 
sent me hete, and give sati^ction to those who, unknown to them, have been put in 
mycffiaige. 

4 ! « * 

It was the ffist Govetnofs’ meeting at Delhi called by the Govetnoi-Geneial, 
only about thtee months aftei; I had taken chatge. Theie wete the usual dinnets and 
teas; but one evemng I was to see Jawahatlal and talk over some of the ptoblems 
pettaining to the tnbal areas of Assam. A dooiment had been prepared by his Deputy 
Minister; and the same was given to me only a little while before the scheduled meeting; 
and as the Prime Minister was, as usual, kept up late at his office, I was closely studying 
it, sittmginaoomer ofhis laige reception room whereothershad also arrived and were 
waiting for him. I bad not finished the paper when the Prime Ministet came in, giving 
a nod of welcome to some, exchanging a word with others and bestowing smiles on all. 
Naturally, the whole lot of us had stood up m his honour. He came up to me at the 
extreme comer where I was standmg, and said: “Why don’t you sit down?” I could 
not really sit down, for I had no desire to show off my intimacy when the whole house 
was standing; and then, all of a sudden, came a blow from the Prime Mmister, right m 
my “solar plexus” with the words *^sttdomf* and I was helplessly thrown on the sofe 
and had to sit down. I later mttoduced my Adviser, Mr. Rustomji, who had also gone 
with me; and he said to other members of the party that he had entered the room m 
great awe, as it was to be his first sight of the Prime Minister and he had not expected 
to find this world-renowned figure so utterly human, so simple and so friendly as he 
was. I said to myself, as the foendly blow sent me to my seat, that Prime Minister 
or Governor, the old days survive; the old comradeship lives; ffie old tie holds; and 
whatever bei^ it must be so for ever. 

* * * 

And someone wiU ask me what is it that has attracted me in Jawaharlal? An 
indmduahst thatlam, a general “don’t care for you” air thatlseem to have about me; 
moreorlesscontentwithmyselfandwhateverlmightbe andhave— I should naturally 
not be suspected of any very great attachment to anyone, and certainly of no enthu- 
siastic abandon of any sort. Well, sometimes like attractlike, and sometimes opposites 
ate also strongly drawn towards each other. The one great thmg that has attracted 
me to him is his tremendous courage. The man does not singly seem to know 
what fear is; and I have had occasions mj^elf to sea — and bis life is a witness of this 
all the tune — ^that he knows no falt erin g and no failing, m any circumstances whatso- 
ever. He has no end of physical, intellectual and moral courage; and is quite 
prepared to defy anybody or anything, in the pursuit of what he regards as right and 
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true and proper. I deeply regret I do not possess even an iota of this great quality; and 
his possessing it to this super-eminent extent is certainly one of the things that has 
powerfully attracted me to him. 

Then, the other thing is his very child-like nature; and though tunning in his 
sixtieth year, and bemg at the head of the Indian Nation, with the eyes of the world 
always on him— and constantly drawing, like the febled Pied Piper of Hamelin, the 
populations of whole cities bdiind him as he moves— he is still a child at heart, full 
of fiin and frolic, enjoying joke and laughter, fond of children and of sports, ready 
to )oin in any play that may be on, suffering from no inferiority or superiority complexes, 
partaking of mirth and song m the midst of the most anxious moments. His private 
and public integrity is of the highest possible order, and he is absolutely dependable 
both as a private man and a public leader. In private as well as in public 
life he stands like a firm, unshakeable rock by his friends and comrades. He simply 
will not give them up, whatever the cost may be to himseff. 

He is impulsive, prone to sudden, unnecessary and even improper angers; but 
such moods do not last long. He is not one of those who thinks he can never make a 
mistake. Neither is he so proud as to say that when once he has said or done a thing, 
he has said and done it for all time, and that there was nothing for him to withdraw 
or regret. I have seen him flare up in rather unbecoming impatience with fellow- 
members of Congress Committees, who, to his imind, were unnecessarily obstructing 
or improperly misbehaving; and then found him immediately relenting and offering 
most handsome apologies for any hasty word or act, which at once creates a pleasant 
atmosphere, and all goes on smoothly and happily. 

In one word, he is very human and he has really no pretensions to be anything 
more than that. When a man at such giddy heights to which he has risen still 
remains human — ^that I think is the greatest compliment that anyone can pay to him— 
he is really all that he need be; and when I have said that, I have really said all that I 
need. For, truly, it is his essential humamty and humaneness that the world of to-day 
is attracted by in him. And that is a pricdess possession in the hearts of all who 
know him; and that, to my mmd, will be the great contribution of his personality to 
the thought and endeavour of the generations that are to follow. 

29, 1949 





NEHRU AS SEEN BY SHANKAR 

Here is a representative selection of cartoons by Shankar, the doyen of cartoon- 
ists in India. 

Each cartoon bears its date Those dated September 20, 1949 were speaally 
done for this Volume, while the test were hand-picked by Shankar himself from 
his collection of the past few years. 

Nehru is the centre of attraction m each of these cartoons, which very natuiaUy 
symbohse the Freedom battles of the people of India and of the vaster milhons of 
Asia 

The most important pomt about Shankar’s cartoons is that the human side of 
the personality whom he draws m Ime is always emphasised, and most times the 
subject himself laughs best at these very clever probmgs mto his mmd and being 
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NEHRU the man 



(Three incidents in Javahsrlal Nehru’s life iihich Shankar personally witnessed 

are illustrated here) (Stp/embtr zo, 19^9) 
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FOREWORD 


I have attempted in the following pages a study of some of the salient fecets 
of the rich and varied life of Pandit Nehru. It is intended to be a critique 
and not a mere panegyric. It is not possible within the scope of the present 
study either to evaluate or appreciate in detail the life so colourful and variegated 
as that of Jawaharlal Nehru.* But in writing these pages, and looking back 
over the past 30 years and more, I have experienced a glow of exhilaiation as to the 
magnitude of the achievements by my countrymen under the leadership of Gandhiji. 
His great work has been nobly continued by his two great disciples, Jawahadal 
and Vallabhbhai Patel. 

September 11, 1949 N. C. M, 

* Javrahat, Ja\rahatlal Nehtu and Pandit Nehtu arc equated with the name of India’s Prime 
Minister, as Gandhiji, Bapu and the Master ate with the name of M. K. Gandhi. 
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EARLY LIFE AND MARRIAGE 


Like many distinguished Kas hmiris m India, Jawahatlal was bom m a nuddlc- 
class family which migrated quite a long while ago from then gorgeous but 
difficult mountain home in “the womb of the Himalaya” to the fertile plams 
to the south. Curiously enough, the anaent kmgdom of l^shmir has bad an un- 
broken tradition, for a thousand years and more, of governmental incompetence 
and chrome misrule. Nature has showered every imaginable gift on tiiese wonderful 
regions in the north of India, but their unfortunate people have patiently borne for 
hundreds of years a life of abject poverty and squalor, unreheved by any gleam of 
hope for future improvement. The Mughal emperors— particularly Jahangir— loved 
the valley of Kashtiur and visited it ftequently. Jahangir has left in his autobiogra- 
phy, Ta^uk-t-Jdan^i, fascinating accounts of the gorgeous streams and flowers of 
this garden of nature. He ordered his pamters, particularly Nadtr-al-Asa (the first 
of the Age) Ustad Mansur to pamt the lovely flowers and birds of this enchantmg region. 
Some of these pictures still survive. To this day the people of Kashmir ate subs- 
tantially dependent upon the money which tourists bring to their country, But this 
source of hvelihood has been seriously affected since the partition of India in August 
1947. Since then, Kashmir has been the subject-matter of violent strife and inflam- 
ed feelmgs between India and Pakistan. The dispute still continues, much to the 
detriment of the welfare and the peace of mind of the two peoples which until yes- 
terday were one. 

Kalhana, the author of Rajataratigni, or the “Chromde of the kings of Kashmir,” 
quaintly describes his country as one “which may be conquered by the force of spiri- 
tual merits but not by hordes of soldiers Hence, its inhabitants are afraid only of 

the world beyond Rivers arc free from dangers and aquatic monsters.... Learning, 

lofty houses, safficon, icy water and grapes; thmgs that even in heaven ate difficult 
to find, arc common theie.” Despite misgovemmcnt, the rulers of Kashmir 
have been patrons of leamuig, and for cenbiries the land has been famous through- 
out India as a centre of pilgrimage. In the poetic words of Kalhana, “there is 
not a space as large as a grain of sesamum without a Ttrtba (sacred place of 
pilgrimage). 

The Pandits or the Brahmans, who form a minority of the people of Kashmir, 
arc good-lookup, accomphshed, nffid, peace-loving and patient. A few who had 
had the enterprise to move out of their beautiful but poverty-stricken surroundmgs 
and to go down to the plains for earning a respectable livelihood, have, on the whole, 
done well m various walks of life. Kashmiris in India arc principally gadiercd in the 
Punjab and the United Provinces; they form a small community legitimtitely proud 
of their homeland, physical beauty and acute intelligence. The Nehrus migrated 
to India towards fee beginning of the XVUI century, when viih the death of 
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the fanatical but capable old lulet, Autangzeb, in 1707, the star of the impeiial Mughals 
had definitely set. The original family name of the Nehius was Kaul, which vm 
later changed to Kaul-Nehtu and finally, simply to Ndiru. Like most Kashmiris 
the vocation of the Nehrus was government employment, and Jawahailal is the 
grandson of Pandit Gangadhar who was the Qty Kotwal or police officer-in-charge 
of Delhi. Gangadhar died at the age of 34 in 1861. The family vas by no 
means prosperous and migrated to Agra. It was Jawaharlal’s father, 'Motilal, who 
by sheer grit, determination and hard work leached the top of the legal profession. 
I met Pan^t Motilal for the first time in December 1915 when he was at Ihe height 
of his poweis as an advocate, and his palatial homt—Atiatid Bbajvan—^t Allahabad was 
almost an instimtion in the United Provinces. The Allahabad Bar had then some 
notable figures including Motilal, Sir Snnderlal, Satish Bannerji, Alston and young 
Te] Bahadur Sapru. Motilal himself never graduated at a University. He was not 
a jurist in the sense that his great rival Sunderlal was; but MotUal’s personality, 
commonsense and rapid intake of the most complicated issues had established him 
as one of the foremost advocates in the country. Motilal was bom at Agra on the 
May 6, 1861— the same day as Rabindranath Tagore, the poet. By the time 
Jawahar was bom on November 14, 1889, Motilal was already on the high way to 
success at the Bar. 

A successful lawyer in those days was naturally Anglicised and almost instinc- 
tively adopted a western mode of hving. England’s soaal conquest of India looked 
almost complete, for it had deeply permeated the conservative hfe and thought of 
India m a sutprismgly eifective manner. Indian culture was, however, something which 
Indians could not easily shake off, and it furnished the subconscious foundations on 
which the later edifice of Western life, particularly of the prosperous class of Indians, 
was built. Children of affluent lawyers, doctors, administrators and businessmen were 
preferably sent to Catholic Convents or Anglo-Indian schools and were, if possible, 
brought up under the supervision and ifaimng of European or Anglo-Indian 
governesses. A new community of Westernised Indians, looking up to the West for 
their culture and sharply demarcated from their less fortunate brethren, had come into 
existence. It aped the manners and manfiRtisms of the ruling class, as education and 
culture were apt to be measured by the capacity to speak Enghsh fluently and wiA 
proper mtonation. Its pohtics centred principally round the hateful and galling ©dal 
discriminations practised against them by their masters in clubs, professions and ser- 
vices. The exercise of a racial bat against the very people who so consdentiously 
and, devotedly worked to be Europeanised was particdarly resented. It was a 
for claiming only parity of opportunities and equality for the treatment for the Indians 
with Englishmen in the social and political set-up of the country. The masses had 
no place in that small md circumscribed world which had come into existence as a 
tawdry appanage of the ruling minoriiy. Despite the birth of the Indian Natio^ 
Congress in i88j at the hands of Alan Octavian Hume— a Scotdiman, and a tetitcn 
member of the Indian Civil Service^sr-the thought of an independent India had n®* 
taken root, 
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Jawaharlal never went to an Indian school, as was but proper for the scion of 
a prospering and progressive family of Allahabad. Instead, he had an English tutor, 
F.T. Brooks, luckily a Theosophist, for tihe Theosophical Soaety founded at New 
York by Madame Blavatsky m 1875 and transferied to Madras m i88a was one 
of die few organisations with Europeans at the head, which looked to India’s past 
as a source of spiritual mspiratton, and above all where ^dians could become members 
along with Europeans on terms of absolute equahty. Motilal himself had become 
a member of the Society. With the advent of Mrs. Anme Besant as the President 
of the Soaety, Theosophy became a force of some importance, particularly m urban 
centres tihroughout the country. Jawaharlal himself was mitiated as a member of 
die Society at the age of 13 by Mrs. Besant herself. This was perhaps the only 
semi-religious organisation of which Jawaharlal ever became a member. The pre- 
sent generadon can hardly reahse, at this datance of time, the signifiranre of a move- 
ment such as Theosophy or the magnitude of the services rendered to India by dus 
remarkable woman from Ireland, who had made India her home and whose dedicated 
spirit slumbers m a quiet comet on the beautiful Adyar in Madras. It was her Home 
Rule movement in 1917 which was the prelude to the dynamic era of Gandliian 
pohtics. Needless to say, Mrs. Annie Besant herself was the first person to be 
mtemed for the stand she took agamst the imperial power of Bntain m India. 
The seeds that she had sown grew, and with Gandhiji’s smgle-mmded devotion 
and dynamic mfluence over the masses the pohtical movement in India attained 
in 1921 a position of remarkable strength and resihence. 

Jawaharlal’s duldhood was m no way exceptional or remarkable. In May 
190J the Nehm fanuly saded for England. Towards the beginnmg of October 1907 
Jawaliarlal, after tv^o years at Harrow, jomed Trmity College, Cambndge, at the age 
of 17, and tliree years later graduated with a second class degree m Natural Sciences 
Tnpos (part one)— having studied the usual combination of subjects— chetmstry, geo- 
logy and botany. I went to Cambndge m Apnl 1909, and though Jawahar did not 
leave Cambndge till the summer of 1910 I do not recollect to have met him. I 
was at Cambndge till the end of 1915, but Jawaharlal was not one of those who had 
left any impress on the life of the University, or even on some one hundred and odd 
Indian students in residence there. There was the Indian Majhs, an organisation 
of Indians wludi was their social club and pohtical forum, but Jawaharlal Nehru was 
far too shy and diffident to have participated either in the Majlis or even in his 
college debating society called the Magpie and Stump. Despite the feet tliat Jatrahar 
describes himself as somewhat of a gambler like his father, at first with money and 
then for higher stakes in the bigger issues of life, he did not muster enough courage 
to speak in pabhc until a few years after his return to India. When he first 
spoke at a pubhc meeting in Allahabad sometime m 191J, the late Sir Tej Bahadur, 
p family friend of the Nchms, was so surprised at this unusual achievement of young 
Nehru diat he went up to the rostrum and kissed him in public, much to the latter’s 
cmbarrps'imeni! 

Life at Cambridge in the first decade of the XX century was happy and full 
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of intellectual questioning. Clevet students lead Ibsen, Sttindbetg, Bjomsen, Ana* 
tole Fiance, Dostoievsky, Tolstoy, Tuigenev, Tchekov, Thomas Haidy, Gcoige 
Meiedith, Heniy James, Galswoithy, Lowes-Dickinson, E.M. Fostei, H.G. Wells, 
Bemaid Shaw, Sychey Webb, Acton, Beigson, Beitiand Russell, the Na^ and tk 
Athetmm, the Speefator and the like. The libtaiy at the Univetsity Union was wdl- 
stocked with the latest English publications and periodicals in the piincipal languages 
of Euiope. Jawahai did a fail amount of genetal and desultoiy leading, but nothing 
out of the way oi unusual. His academic lecoid was aveiage, but the atmosphere 
of Cambridge was undoubtedly exhilaiating, and all those Indians who had the pri- 
vilege and the good fortune of coming under its influence during those years were 
indeed happy, and quite a few of them made their mark in later years in the service 
of their country in various capacities. Cambridge was at the height of its reputa- 
tion in Natural Sciences, Economics and Philosophy. The Cavendish Laboratoiy 
was dominated by Sit J.J. Thomson, the great physicist, and in Chemistry James Dewar 
had succeeded in liquifymg hydrogen. Cambridge had the reputation of having the 
most studious atmosphere and consequently Indians, ambitious of passing the I.C.S. 
competitive esamination, congregated there in preference to Qsfotd and other 
British Universities. Entry into the Indian Civil Service was almost the highest 
ambition of the Indian students clever at books and eyaminatinfis, and young 
Jawahar also thought of competing for the ICS. But as he was only 20 when he 
graduated, he would have had to wait two years before he could appear for the. 
examinat ion. Besides, Motilal Nehru — the leader of the Allahabad Bat — naturally 
wanted his only son to take up the profession of law and follow in his footstqis. 
The die was therefore cast in favour of a legal career and Jawaharlal betame a 
Barrister from the Inner Temple. 

As a lawyer Jawaharlal never made much of an impression, cither because he 
was not much interested in the profession of law, or perhaps because he was com- 
pletely overshadowed by the masterful personality of his fatiher. It is rare to find 
lawyer-sons of distinguished advocates ever attaining the of their fethers, 

unless they have had the good sense of making their d&but in places remote from 
Aar parental pastures. Jawaharlal did a certain amount of work chiefly as his fethef s 
jumor, but it was obvious that his interests and mode of life were not such as would 
make him a great and successful lawyer. 

In February 1916, on the Vasanta ^ancbanii day — ^ao auspicious day heralding 
the advent of spring and flowers, Jawaharlal, a youth of 26, was married to Kamala, 
a slip of a girl, utterly unsophisticated in the ways of the world and only seven- 
teen. Despite their difference in age, education and outlook the marriage 
unusually happy. It was of coarse an arranged match, as was the custom in those 
days. The marriage was celebrated with all the usual pomp and ceremony at Delhij 
for Jawaharlal was the only son of an opulent father. The honeymoon was spent m 
Kashmir, where youngNehru enjoyed trekking amongst the matchless hills and valleys 
of the Himalayas. Jawaharlal has always loved adventures and his marriage was 
perhaps one of the most significant and romantic adventures even of bis eventful 
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career The young couple were attracted to each other and got on well, despite their 
sensitive natures and quick tempers. Twenty-one months after die marriage, Priya- 
diirshini Indiia— their only daughter and child— arrived. But these months of domes- 
tic bliss were not to be repeated in later years, for by Christmas 1916 Jawaharlal had 
met Gandhi)! and was already passing tlirough a mighty conversion Thereafter 
die life of Jawaharlal as well as the Nehru ftmily assumed a new and unaccustomed 
phase and tempo. Jawaharlal’s married life finished on die February 28, 1936, 
when Kamala died at Badenweiler m Switzerland. Twenty years of married life 
had passed rapidly enough with Jawaliarlal passing in and out of the prisons like 
a shutdecock, while Kamala’s health was progressively deteriorating Jawahar- 
lal’s political preoccupations after 1917 left him but litde time to attend to domestic 
affairs, or even to watch carefully the unfolding of die mind of die dehcate and 
sensitive girl who had stepped into Anaiid Bbamn at Allahabad. The political 
preoccupations left but htde time for romance, and it was only later durmg the 
inteifflinablc sohtudes of the long spells in pnson that Jau^arlal began to have 
nostalgic ache and to refiect on what he had missed, and how the dreams of a life of 
love and happiness had been twisted out of recogmtion by the dbange that had 
come over India as a whole and die Nehru family in particular. Jawaharlal records 
in poignant words: 

“Our marriage had almost coincided with new developments in pohtics, and 
ray absorption in them grew. Vasf were the Home Rule days, and soon after came 
Martial Inw in the Punjab and Non-Co-operation, and more and more I was involv- 
ed in the dust and tumble of public affurs. So great became my concentration in 
these activities that, all unconsciously, I almost oveilooked her and left hei to her 
own resources, just when she required my full co-operation. My affection for her 
continued and even grew, and it was a great comfort to know that she was there to 
help me with her soothmg influence. She gave me strength, but she must have 
suffered and felt a little neglected. An unkindness to her would almost have been 
belter dian this scmi-forgetfuI, casual attitude. 

"And then came her recurring illness and my long absences ra prison, when 
we could only meet at gaol intcrvieu's. The Civil Disobedience movement brought 
her in the front rank of our fighters, and she rejoiced when she too went to pnson. 
We grew even nearer to each other. Our rare mectmgs became precious, and we 
looked forward to them and counted the days diat intervened We could not get 
tired of each other or stale, for there vrss always a freshness and novelty about our 
mcctmgs and bncf periods together. Each of us w'as continually makmg fresh dis- 
co\cncs in the odicr, though sometimes pcrliaps the new discovcncs were not to 

our h 5 mg. Even our grown-up disagreements had sometiiing boyish and girlish 
'^boui them ’’ 

\Micn the c.!!! of the nation came, Kamala also followed m the footsteps of 
her husband, despite her failing health. By 1954 her health had taken a turn for 
the worse, md Jawaharlal was given eleven days’ respite from the Dchra Dun jail to 
be by tlic side of his ailing wife* 
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‘Tt was the deveflth day after my release, August 23rd. The police car drove 
up and the police ofi&cer came up to me and told me that my time was up and I had 
to accompany him to Naini Prison. I bade good-bye to my people. As I was get- 
ting into the police car my ailing mother ran up again to me with arms outstretched. 
That face of hers haunted me for long.” 

T /\n g years of separation had intensified the attachment between Jawahadal 
and Kamala. The vision of a dear and life-long friend gradually fading amy, per- 
haps for good, haunted the sensitive mind of Jawahar. He longed to heat day after 
day, week after week, the news of Kamala*s health and wrote: “At last the monfib 
of September was over. They were the longest and most damnable thirty days that 
I had ever experienced.” Early in October Jawahar was to see her again. It had 
been decided to shift Kamala to Bhowah in the Himalayas near Nainital where she 
could have a more congenial climate and better treatment for tuberculosis. The 
prisoner, Jawaharlal, was also shifted to Ahnora so as to be nearer to Kamala. He 
was glad to be back in these mountains and he experienced a sense of exhilaration. 
He looked down hungrily on the changing panorama of the hills— green and verdant 
valleys alternating with bleak mountams. It was during these lonely days in the pri- 
son that Jawaharlal’s natural sensitiveness to nature was greatly hei^tened. His 
interest in clouds, streams, snow, sunshine, birds, trees and flowers became intense 
and unceasing. Away from the disturbing pre-occupations of every-day lifehelooked 
within and discovered hidden and perennial sprbgs of strength, joy and happiness. 
He was housed in the little jail of Almora perched on a high ridge, and he had a lordly 
barrack to hvc in, 5 1' x 17' with 1 5 windows and a door. He lived in solitary gran- 
deut, but he was not quite alone, “for at least two score sparrows had made tiieir 
home in the broken-down roof. Sometimes a wandering cloud would visit me, its 
many arms creeping in through the numerous openings and filling the place witii a 
damp mist.” 

About his own life in Almora jail, he writes: 

‘Tt was very pleasant in the day time and, as the sun rose higher, the growing 
warmth brought life to the mountains and they seemed to lose their remoteness and 
become friendly and companionable. But how ihsy cihange their aspect with the 
passing of dayl How cold and grim they become when ‘Nigjit with giant strides 
stalks 0 er the world’, and life hides and protects itself and leaves wild nature to its 
own. In the semi-darkness of the moonlight or starlight the mountains look up 
mysterious, threatening, overwhelming, and yet almost insubstantial, and throngh 
the valleys can be heard tiie moaning of the wind. The poor traveller shivers as he 
goes his lonely way and senses hostility everywhere. Even the voice of the wmd 
seems to mock him and challenge him. And at other ti mps is no breath of 
wind or other sound, and there is an absolute silence tfiat is oppressive in tts 
intensity. Only the telegraph wires perhaps hum femtiy, and the stars seem bughta 
and neater than ever. The mountains look down grimly, and one seems to be face 
to face with a mystery that terrifies. 'With Pascal one thinks: ‘U silence iterfl 
de ces ispaces it^nis m'lffraie.* In the plains the nights are never quite so soundless; lift 
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18 Still audible there, and the murmuring and hummmg of various animals and insects 
bleak the stillness of the night.” 

Jawaharlal’s family life was dominated by tlic masterful personality of his father. 
Motilal Nehru had a fine imperious presence with an unmistakable air of supreme 
confidence. If he earned handsomely, he also spent lavishly. He was neidict meek 
not mild, and by no means prone to accept anybody’s leadership except his own. He 
was the undisputed leader of the Bar. He also led tlie triumphant Congress party 
in the Indian Legislature, where his legal and constitution.'!! acumen combined with 
suave and powerful advocacy easily established his ascendancy. But it was not in 
these spheres that he realised himself. It was one of the man-makmg miracles of 
Gandlii]! tliat people like Motilal Nehru and the late ChittaRanjan Das, also the leader 
of the Calcutta Bar, were enrolled as loyal colleagues and followers in the Gandhian 
hierarchy, witli its unique technique of austerit}', mass<ontact, identification with 
the people in die villages and rcnunaation of a life of accustomed case and opulence. 

Motilal accepted his new incamadon with the same zest and abandon as had 
hitherto gone into the am.'issing of a fortune at die Bar. He too braved smilingly 
and without complamt the hardships of jail life and separation from his family mem- 
bers. Motilal died m Lucknow, and I well remember the su rging crowds diat gathered 
to mourn the departure of a brave and resplendent figure. In struggle and self-in- 
vited suffermg Motilal’s great energy, strengdi of cliaractcr and jote de vmt found 
their consummation. 

Jawahatlal was deeply influenced by die splendid figure of lus fadier The 
influence of the mother, as in most Indian households, was more subde, profound, 
lasting, implicit rather than apparent. TIic Indian modicr is a being by herself. She 
is all over the place when soracdiing goes wrong with the diild She then knows 
neither fatigue nor discomfort. Her devotion to and idcntificaaon with the welfare 
of her husband and her ofisprmg is absolute and something beyond description. 
Swarup Rani, Jawaharlal’s mother, was by no means a modem woman; but she was 
the embodiment of the age-long traditiom of sacrifice and disinterested love which 
had gone into the making of die Indian woman. Her life was centred in that of her 
husband and her children, and when die magnificent pattern of life at A«and Bbawan 
changed, and Motilal and Jawaharlal went ditough rqieatcd terms of mcarceration. 
It ^ve only an opportunity to Swarup Rani to throw herself into die fray and to find 
her own fteedom She was small, frail and aged; none of these things, however, 
mattered, for she had at last found the supreme opportiuuty of fighting on the same 
front as her beloved ones, irrespective of the disabilities of her age and sex. This 
extraordmary and mstmetive devotion to a cause is still the distinguishing mark 
of India’s womanhood. 

Within the family Itself Jawaharlal and his sister Vijayalaks h mi have some deep, 
subtle and unusual bonds of sympathy and mutual understanding. Vijaplakshmi, 
the Ambassador, is in her proper element when she keeps the house for and looks 
after the comforts of her somewhat wayward, temperamental, fastidious, careless 
and hard-worked brother. She caiTbe a superlative hostess, efficient, tact&l and 
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possKsed of an kstiactn’e TmdeEtanding of tee people aronnd her. Javzhakj, eoo, 
e^edeaces a deep note of iimer setiefecdoa ^rhea he is isith Hs sister, for he seers 
thsi ft) recover the deep faailj iaaiaacies vHch he has so Etch reaiaed h:, brt 
of vhich he got bat fi^avq glirpses. 

The atrosphere of Ar^f.d'bhsicn vas sorcethiag a-hich caaaot be recoveKc 
either at this distaace of thae, or at preseat in any pad: of the counter. Abcsnhg 
life of ease, iatin!2<7 and el^aace seerjs to have belonged to a forgotten epoch, fe: 
life has become progressively grimmer daring the past generadoa. Poise, cigfr- 
and peace seem to have been banished by die pace, stdfe and diSculties of presert- 
day esisteace. 



ADVENT OF GANDHIJI 

I first met Gandhiji in 1911 in a modest house in Bayswatet in London. 1 visit- 
ed Bapu— the father as he vras known even then, sometime m the evening and the 
door was opened by Kallenbadi— Mahatma’s devoted disciple from South Africa, 
He was munching an apple and was without a coat. He took us on to the room where 
Gandhi]! was squatting on the ground, wrapped m a blanket. He offered us a chair, 
but we preferred to squat. Hie only thing I now remember is Kallenbach’s posing 
a query to Gandliiji that pohtical independence had never been achieved by consti- 
tutional means, and in support of his argument he ated the example of Ireland. Bapu 
looked up and told him that it should have been enough for Kallcnbach that he (Gandhi- 
)i) thought differently. To my young mind tins looked very much hke laying down 
the law. But then, Gandluji though only 43 was made of different stuff altogether. 
I remember his first visit to Gimbridge. In ^ose days Gujarat was politically a back- 
water of India, Bengal, the Punjab and hfaharashtra were m the forefront. Gujarat 
had only traders and some second-rate and insignificant politicians, but no notable 
scholars, writers, lawyers, or even High Court judges. Consequently, when the Indian 
Majlis at Caidbridge mvitcd Gandhiji to speak to them, my provmcial Gujarati pride 
was aroused, and I along with others went to ilie station to receive this new star on 
the pohtical firmament of India. I remember to tins day the fcclmg of mortification 
whiA stole over me when I discovered a short, lean, plain-lookmg mdividual dressed 
m the conventional raiments of an English gentleman, striped trousers, frock coat 
and top-hat, accompamed by a Parsi — Sorabji — dressed m his national costume, and an 
elderly Muslim gentleman donnmg the red ‘Turkish’ The gentleman m European 
clothes was no other than Mohandas Karamchand Gandlu. He seemed to have 
stepped out from the pages of Thackeray’s Viamfy Fair, We took him for lunch, but 
to our horror we found that he was a confirmed vegetarian, and consequently 
potatoes and omons had to be hurriedly chopped to fuimsh him with something to 
eat, for the meeting that Gandhiji was to address was timed at 2. 30 P.M. This meet- 
ing was unusual. We had been used to smooth and rolling periods of Enghshj but 
we were not prepared for the kind of meeting which is vivid to me to this day. I found 
that Gandhiji was addressed as Bapfi—&ic father— and his wife Kasturba as Ba— the 
mother— by all his elderly compamons who spoke m basic but racy Hmdustani. 

When Gandhiji got up, we heard a voice unusual and vibrant with intense con- 
viction It was not m the manner to which we of that generation had been accustomed, 
for It was not eloquence, but the advent of some rare and reposeful personahty, bummg 
with a steady but blazmg fire fed from some obscure bid hidden springs of spiritual 
energy. Gandhiji had already made a name m leadmg his countrymen in agitating 
against the discriminating legislation fassed by the Government of General Smuts 
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in South Africa. He not, bower, nmdi known to his countrymen except throu^ 
some highly appreciative references made to his work in South Africa by Gopal Krishna 
Gokhale, 

Gokhale was altogether a remarkable man, and it is difficult for the present genera- 
tion of Tfiiiigns to realise the statute of the man and the work done and the services 
rendered by this selfless son of India, who had early dedicated his life to the countiy, 
humbly and unostentatiously. He was the hero of tiie Indian legislature, the colleague 
of M'ntigTnmgd All Jinnah, then a notable star in the fight for India’s freedom. He 
had made a name for himself as a moderate but fearless politician and parliamentarian, 
and as a profound student of the econornic problems of India. His evidence 
before the Currency Commission durmg the first decade of the XX centuiy used 
to be ated at the Cambridge School of Economics as a remarkable document worthy 
of study by all students of Indian econoroics. Gokhale always weighed his words; 
he was never flurried; and he spoke at a meeting in the Wilson College in Bombay 
describing Gandhiji as one who had been workmg for the cause of ihe Indians in a 
remote comet of tihe world in a manner which people at home could hardly conceive, 
and on a plane to which few political workers, if any, could aspire. 

It was this speech which decided the future course of life of an unusually brilliant, 
handsome and gifted young graduate from Bombay. He was Gandhiji’s life-long 
Secretary, the noblest of his disciples and the most selfless of his friends— Mahadev 
Desai. Mahadev remained with the Mahatma till his deatii in the Tfttvada Jail m 
1946. He had the proud privilege of having his funeral pyre lit by his Master to 
whom he had given himself. 

Gandhiji had called Gokhale his Guru, and the Qtm had described the dis- 
aple as one who could “mould heroes out of common day.” At the 24th session 

of the Indian National Congress at LahoreinDecember 1909, Gokhale referred to 

Gandhiji in the following terms: 

“Mr. Gandhi is one of those men who, living an austerely simple life themselves 
and devoted to all the highest principles of love of their fellow-beings and to truth 
and justice, touch the eyes of their weaker brethren as with magic and give them a 
new vision. He is a man who may well be described as a man among men, a hero among 
heroes, a patriot among patriots, and we may well say that in Indian humarnty 
at the present time has really reached its high watermark.” 

Gokhale passed away on February 9, 191 j. Bal Gan^dhar Tilak— Gokhale’s 
great political opponent — referred to hitn in a passionate oration: 

“This is a for shedding teats. This diamond of India, this jewel of Maha- 
rashtra, this prince of workers is Md to eternal rest on the funeral ground. 
Look at him and try to emulate him. Every one of you should place his 
as a model to be imitated and should tty to fill up the gap caused by his death, 
and if you will do your level best to emulate him m tbs way, he will 
glad even m the next world.” 
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BEl'ORE THE TRIPURI rONGREbS 

Pandit Nehru and others at Delhi where Pandit Ndiru was called by Mahatma Gandhi 
tor consult ition before the Tnpun Congress in 1939 
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I saw Gandlu]! again on one or two occasions before returning to India in 1915, 
but I have no dear lecollections of these meetings. I had passed the Indian Civil 
Service in 1915, and when I returned to my home-town of Ahmadabad, I found that 
Gandhiji was staying in a bungalow in a suburban village called Kochrab, where I 
went to see him. Kasturba was busy grinding wheat, while Gandhiji was, if I remem- 
ber nght, busy making some Hanjan boys literate. He told me tliat he \ras under 
a notice to quit the premises for this shockingly unortliodox behaviour of his in allowing 
die untoudiables within die house. The people of Ahmadabad were to present me 
with an address of welcome on my being the first youth from the dty to have 
passed through the then magic portals of die Indian Civil Service examination, and 
my unde and I requested Gandliiji to attend the meeting. It was perhaps die only 
meeting that Gandhiji ever attended whidi was convened for presenting a silver cas- 
ket to a man merdy because he had got into the Indian Qvil Service. Words 
of fulsome praise and extravagant tributes to my quahdes of head and heart were 
uttered, as is still unfortunately common with us on such occasions, and I request- 
ed Gandhiji, who was with me on die dais, dressed in a Kathiawadi angarkha and 
puffee, to say some words of correction. He got up and said righdy that if even a 
fraction of what was said about me was correct, then die people of Ahmadabad had 
every reason to be sorry for my having got into Government service. I also remember 
Sir Chmubhai Madholal— the diairman of the meeting, having remarked to me about 
the taedessness of this new-comer from South Afria. Somehow or odier I saw 
quite a deal of Gandhiji right till his deadi. 

My own recollection of Gandhiji’s mounting mfluence was periiaps sometime 
in 1918, when he had already taken control of the Trade Umons in Ahmadabad, which 
were so splendidly orgamsed by a modest but remarkable lady, Anasuya Sarabhai 
The working classes had learnt a new lesson of discipline and I remember Gandhiji’s 
verdict being received in stony silence by these people, for it liad gone against them 
Such was the man who had come from South Afria, at a time when Indian pohtics 
were primarily concerned with words and pious resolutions passed at the annual 
sessions of die Lidian National Congress. Jawaharlal Nehru was vegetating at the 
Allahabad Bar, He had donned die lawyer’s gown and frequented the High Court, 
sometimes independcndy and feequendy as jumor to his distmguished fiidier. But 
the question of hvelihood or even making a name at the Bat did not arise in the 
case of the only son of Pandit Motilal Ndiru. Jawaharlal was athirst for new sen- 
sations and fresh adventures. Conventional pohtics interested him just as htde as 
practismg law m die High Court, Jawaharlal, however, had met Gandhiji during the 
Christmas of 1916 By i9i7Gandhijihadalreadytriedhispeculiartechnique ofaction, 
thougjh on a limited scale, to reheve the distress of the pasantry m Champaran (Bihar) 
and to secure a masutc of tehef for the havily taxed peasantry of Kheda (Gujarat). 
But these were isolated instances m the even tenor of India’s pohtical evolution. It 
IS tme that the great and fiery old Irish lady, Annie Besant, had started in 1917 a Home 
Rule League, flingmg a challenge to the authority established by law. The old lady 
had been interned. The tempo of pohtical dissatisfaction was quickly rising, and it 
16 
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-was appai eat that this insigoificant looking and compatatiTelf unknown nan &qiq 
S outh Africa -was to figure more and mote in the political afl&irs of Ttidia , Eariy in 
1919 Gandhiji passed through a serious illness. The Go-remment in their wfedom 
had already decided to enact the coerdve measures restricring the opportunities rf 
politidans and the press, popularly known as the Rowlatt Acts. GandWji had raised 
his voice from his bed of sickness and be^ed the Viceroy to wifiihold his consent to 
tihese objectionable measures. It -was a great moment in die political history of this 
country, for it the parting of ways. Political leadership had hitherto belonged to 
fistinguished and learned lawyers, who spoke carefully and eloquently, but always in a 
manner whidi did not somehow or other compromise their future prospects or careers. 
Political leadership was then timorous, halting and unprepared to taVp. ris ks , and ite 
following was confined only to a limited fringe of the urban population. There 
•was undoubted longbg and an urge for freedom, but neither 4e passion nor die 
will to achieve it. Consequently, the country’s youth was, or was becoming at bottom, 
increasingly indifferent or hostile to and dissatisfied with the leadprship of the Congress. 
When Gandhiji storted his Satyagraha Sabha, and began to pnm]) members to a de- 
finite course of action fraught -with unpleasant consequences, Jawaharlal heard at 
once a ‘‘voice” which was somehow different from the o Aets. ‘Tt was quiet and low, 
and yet it could be heard above the shouting of the nwltifriti p ; it was soft and gently 
and yet there seemed to be steel hidden away somewhere in it; it was courteous and 
full of appeal, and yet there was something grim and fid^tening in it; every word used 
was full of meaning and seemed to carry a deadly earnestness. Bdiind tiie language of 
peace and friendship tiiere was power and the quivering shadow of action and a 
determination not to submit to a -wrong. We are fiimiliar -vrith voice now; we 
have heard it often during the last fourteen years. But it -was new to us in Febioaiy 
and Match 1919* tiid not quite know what to make of it; but we were thiillei 
This was something very different from out noisy politics and condemnation and 
nothi^ else; long speeches always ending in the same futile and inefiectire re- 
solutions of protest which nobody took very seriously. This -was the politics 
action, not of talk,” 

MotilalNdiru was interested in politics, but ten^eramentallyhe -was conservative 
and a great admirer of the E nglishman whose speech and mode of life he had made 
his own. I lememhM his telling me in 1915 that while he had respect for the Indian 
members of the Indian Civil Service, he did not think tiiat they had many amoi# 
them fit enough to take char^ even as district officers. This was the view-pmnt by 
no means unconmum^ in ffiose days, for it was almost assumed that Indians did not 
really have the administrative or executive capacity of the Englidjman,and it seemed 
to be somehow or other a congenital disability, past redp^iptipp . Pandit Motilal was 
ptmdpally engrossed in the great practice that he had' buflt 15) at the Bar. He could 
never dream that Ja-wahar; his only son, broughtup in luxury and educated iuEn^andi 
could ever adopt a course of action which would involve repeated incarceration 
withafftiieinevitable hardships ofptison-life. Motilal— imperious, determined, supre- 
mely self-confident— -was thebom patrician who ruled the housdiold at Auitid Shavt- 
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He was autocratic, quick-tempered, dieetful and even vivacious. I remember the 
shock tiiat I received when at a mommg meal the table-boy at Anand Bhatvan incurred 
the wrath of the master and received a severe thrashing from him there and then. This 
was somethmg odd and mexcusable m the eyes of a young man like me who had re- 
turned home after a prolonged stay in Engknd, where servants were and had to be 
treated kmdly and courteously. But those were the unregenetate days of forced 
labour and virtual serfdom of the poor over wide sectors of Indian life. 

Guests were frequent at Aaand Bhca»an, and the meeting place was either the 
library or the drawing room or the spacious verandahs where the menfolk gathered. 
The hving rooms were typical of the period, furnished in European style, with nothing 
Indian. A£ 9 uence was apparent everywhere, but it had no relation to India’s culture. 
In fret, things Indian were at a discount and the glories of India’s art, plastic or graphic, 
were not even suspected. Those were the days of cheap prints from England which 
decorated the walls of opulent homes m India. Women-jfolk generally led a life 
of their own. Even at Amnd BbamUt S\ratup Rani, Jawaharial’s mother— frail, 
quiet and sensitive— led a life of her own. Lovely Vijayalakshmi, now India’s Ambas- 
sador at Washington, was still m frocks in charge of a governess. I remember her 
dutifully practising at the piano, demure and quiet, but with obvious fire m the eyes. 

There has never been any dearth of saints in the world and particularly m India. 
India has the traditions of Gautama Buddha, Mahavira, Kabir and many others. 

, Consequently, the mete samthness of Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi would not have 
sufficed to put him at the very pinnacle m India for a period of over 30 years. The 
distinguishing feature of the new Messiah was that his predecessors in the past were 
mote concerned in pomting out the futihty of human life, the attendant misenes and the 
need for frith m Divmity as an escape from all the frustrations associated with human 
existence. Religion, m otiicr words, was the redemption from eartibly life with all 
Its mevitable greed, passions and meannesses. To Gandhiji, however, suffering in 
any shape or form, was mtolerable, and he witii the utter simphaty of faiffi devoted his 
> life and energies to the alleviation of the miseries of the common man. Gandhiji’s aus- 
terity was somethmg elemental; in his own habits he was simple and frstidiously dean, 
and, unlike his country-men, completely modem m his outlook on matters of per- 
t sonal hygiene and sense of time. But he had an over-mastermg sense of pily, and came 
to the condusion that “a semi-starved nation can have neither religion, nor ar^ nor 
. organisation.” “Whatever can be useful to starving millions is beautiful to my mmd. 
Let us give today first the vital thmgs of life, and all the graces and ornaments of life 

will follow I want art and literature that can speak to millio ns. . . .For milhons- 

it is an eternal vigil, or an eternal trance.” He wanted, if he could, to wipe away eveiy 
tear from every eye. 

If he could not extend the sphere of his activities beyond his immediate neigh- 
bourhood or to other countries, it was unavoidable and because of the limitations of 
human endeavour. Unlike, thei^ore, the prophets and samts of antiquity, Gandhiji 
brought a message of hope and rehef for ffie poor man, who suffered not only from 
the results of his own fitailtics, but also from the insatiable lust for power of his rulers. 
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Unlike Hs predecessors Gandhiji did not proinise salvation in the other vodd. He 
■vranted the people to free themselves of their chains here and nov. hi this he -srgs 
perhaps moreakin to Lenin \rho\ranted all the resources of the country and its Govern- 
ment to be devoted to the amelioration of life of the conunon man. The difiei^ce 
beWeenLeninand Gandhi teas thatthelatterputemphasis on the means used to adsiOT 
the ends. Gandhiji, hoteever, had supreme insight into the -ralues of ethical IMt, 
and equated Truth and Divinity, and consequently, despite the varying success of his 
message even during his life time, he never changed his emphasis on Tath as fee onh 
^-1; Tt ■WAS Gandhiii’s unconJDfl)- 



Dusmg o . "i' 

him feom people -who were but political leaders of fee moment. Itwasfeisq^ 
ja twpntfll Tnake -up which struck such a discerning manasC^pal Kiisba 

Golfeale and made him utter those memorable words on Gandhiji moving on a pla^ 
which was jnarrpssthle to fee comfflon run of men. This was at a time when Gandhiji 

was virtually unknown! . 

Looki^ back now to January 1915, when Gandhiji returned to India, fc 
is to imaginfi fee extent and the magnitude of fee change which has takes piace 

i^nfwig all these years. The seeds of the revolution were doubtless there; feej" 
first sown in fee organisation of fee Satyagraha Sabha, to meet fee challenge fiungto 
fee Indian people by fee Viceroy of India by giving his assent to fee drastic measore 
known as the Rowlatt Acts. There was nothing unusual about these toerdte 
sures except that they roused the moral wrath of jMohandas Karamchand Gffi 
He appealed to fee Viceroy not to give his assent to these obnoxious measures. ® 

fee appeal was ignored, Gandhiji— fee man of action — came to fee fore and cal! ^ 
upon his people to disobey fee new laws which offended their dignity. The ^ 
a revolutionary departure &om the politics of mere protestations. 

Jawaha^ who was vegetating in Allahabad, heard fee call and was 
He wanted to join Gandhiji’s new organKation immediately. Youth does not 
. consequences; it is swayed by emotion and fee opportunities for edventuie^ ^ 
Motilal, the devoted &feeii re^ed fee consequences of aligning wife Gezdbifi ® ® 
game for breaking fee laws and challenging fee might of fee Imperial power m 
The senior Ndiru was, therefore, natuiaiiy against any precipitous action by his 0 
son, which would entail not only fee blasting of a prosperous career at fee l»r, 
would involve indefinable and indefinite risks of jail-going, confiscations and 
a life of extreme hardship. Opulence and luxury are enervating at all nmeSj 
^ sap fee ardour for high adventure. Fortunately, however, both fee fether 
son realised fee greatoess feat lay behind Gandhiji’s feife in action. Events 
pace. Gandhiji’s call to his people seemed to have been well-timed; fe^ 
graha day, April 6, 1919, was observed all over fee countiy; feousands of 


observed fee first; business was suspended in most of fee important towns m ^ 

There was a new light and unaccustomed glow in fee hearts of fee people. The 

power sensed fee danger. There were firings at Delhi and Amritsar and * ® ' 
of many fives. There was mob violence in Gujianwala, Kasur and juuni- 
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the massacre of Jalianwala Bagh on April 13, 1919, and the horrors, the humiliation 
and the indignity of martial law m the Punjab. Suddenly ihe Punjab was completely 
screened off from die rest of the country, and Michael O’Dwyer, the provmad 
Governor, had a free hand in curbing what he felt to be a new mutmy--a fresh 
challenge to the ordained rule of the British m India. 

When the martial law was lifted, the Congress which had already organised rehef 
for the victims of martial law deputed piominent Congressmen to enquire mto 
the happenmgs in the Punjab, which had hitherto been loyal and the most prolific source 
for providing England with all the mihtary man-power that she needed from the Indian 
contment. The Congress enquiry was primarily under the direction of Motilal and 
C.R Das from Bengal. Jawaharlal was assoaated with these legal stalwarts, and the 
experience that he gathered and the knowledge that he acquired burnt themselves in- 
delibly on his consaousness. Gandhiji’s call to Satyagraha had been sealed and sanc- 
tified by the blood that was shed at the Jahanwala Bagh, The British power had 
sounded its death-knell at the very moment of asserting its invinabihty. 

Gandhiji was ternbly shocked at the happenings which took place m the train 
of his Satyagraha movement. He admitted that he had committed a blunder of 
Himalayan dimensions, which enabled “lU-disposed, not true passive resisters at all 
to perpetuate disorder,” and he announced the suspension of the movement. 

ThenextannualsessionoftheCongressmetat Amritsar— the scene of tiie mas- 
sacre of the Jahanwala Bagh All the old leaders, including Lokamanya Tilak— the leader 
of the forward movement— were present, but a new star had now risen on the firmament 
of Indian pohtics, and the slogan, Mahatma Gandbt h }at, which was to dominate the 
political scene m India till G^dhiji’s demise m 1948, was first in the air. The bell 
which began to toll never ceased ringing even after the Mahatma’s death. His posthu- 
mous spirit still hovers over the ideology of the Indian people, and is perhaps the 
prmcipal asset of the Indian National Congress even today. 

The President of the Amritsar Congress was Pandit Motilal Ndiru. Nothing 
of any particular sigmficance was done, because the country was awaitingthe report of 
the Hunter Committee which had been appointed by the Government to report on 
the happenings m the Punjab Ten years kter, Nehru jumor presided over the deh- 
berations of the Congress at Lahore, when tiie Congress first claimed the rightto inde- 
pendence, as distinguished from Dn mini nn Status and a place in the Bntish Common- 
wealth, which was as fat as the country then thought in the matter of political 
development. At 40 he was one of the youngest presidents the Congress ever had 
Ten provmces had voted for Gandhiji, five for Vallabhbhai Patel and three for Jawaharlal 
Nehru Gandhiji, however, wanted a younger matn with fire and enthusiasm, and 
Vallabhbhai fell in line with the proposal The Congress was still toying with the idea 
of Dominion Status Jawaharlal made it cleat m his presidential address that he was 
a sociahst and a repubhean and did not beheve in kings and princes. He beheved in 
non-violence for “we had neither the material nor the training for orgamsed violence, 
and individual and sporadic violence was a confession of despair,” for him non- 
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•violence -was a matter of e:q)ediency rather than of principle. “Any great movement 
for liberation must necessarily be a mass movement, and a mass mo'vementnmst essen- 
tially be a peaceful, except in times of organised revolt. The teal thing was the 
conquest of po-wer, and the name did not matter.” The change in the creed of the 
Congress 'was fundamental and natursdly affected the policy and political strategy 
adopted "by the Congress thereafter. The three major problems before the country 
were, according to Nehru, minorities, Indian States, and labour and peasantry. 

The communal relations between the Hindus and Muslims had been rapidly dete- 
riorating since 1920, when a Hindu divine like Swami Shraddhanand could address 
aowds of faithful Muslims from the pulpitof the great mosque in Delhi. Politics had 
poisoned the springs of communal amity. The year 1926 had been a particularly bad 
year in respect of communal rioting, and the British Government had consistently 
taken to the policy of supporting the Muslims as a counterpoise against the rising 
influence of the more politically conscious Hindus. The report known as the Nehru 
Report prepared by the senior Nehru and his colleagues had lapsed, and the question 
of communal rdations had to be freshly tackled. Unfortunately, however, as the years 
went on, no amount of concessions or even appeasement could reconcile the 
differences between the two principal communities until the ifirfea sin g estrangement 
made the partition of the country into India and Pakistan inevitable. 

It is interesting to trace the evolution of Gandhiji since his return to India in Jan- 
uary 191J. He had been always a friend of England and had received even a 
Kaiser-i-Hind medal given to him by Lord Hardinge, the Viceroy, for his services 
in cormection with the Great War. He had also been recipient of a ■roc medal given to 
him by General Smuts. Both these emblems of his “loy^” services were surrendered 
on August I, 1920, when Gandhiji was disillusioned with the report of the 
Hunter Oimmittee on the happenings of the Jalian'wala Bagh. 1921 was a great year. 
The country •was moved to an extent that it had never been before. Everywhere the 
slogans were “Gandhiji Id Jai,” coupled with “Victory to Hindu-Muslim Unity.” 
I ^ppen^ to be a junior oflScer in Ahg^ andiremember the fortitude and courage 
■with which young school and college boys took beatings by constables and withstood 
their ground against ruthless charges by mounted police a nd went on shouting 
the usual battle cries. Never before had the two communities come together. 
Alasl it ■was but a short-lived phase; and yet it showed that the common people 
believed more in action than in precepts. There \ras enough selfless and emotioi^ 
tinder for any leader who knew how to light it It is true that Ja^vraharlal along with 
countless others did not understand Gandhiji mixing up the cause of the Sulmn of 
Turkey, as the Caliph of the Islamic worid, with the political struggle of the Indians 
for th^ freedom. In any case, Gandhiji’s action energised the people and straight- 
ened meir backs. His gospel was to shed fear, to gi^ve up drinking, untouchability> 
the use of foreign goods, particularly doth, to renounce titles, to cease going to 
courts and even practice as lawyers. Ihe lasttwo it em s proved to be a veritable tou^- 
stoneforthecommunityoflawyers,whichhad hitherto held the monopoly of political 

leadership and the attendant glamour ■^thout any of its unpleasant consequenges. 
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This stmge and mixed ptogmiune of Gandhi]! electtified the countty. I lemembef 
Satojini Naidu visiting Etah, where I happened to be tihe Collector of the District, 
for arranging a bonfire of foreign dothes as a "gesture” of defiance Gandhiji seemed 
to have struck a vein of pure gold m the recesses of the Indian mind. Ihe Bntish 
Government was truly fc^tened and had even made preparations for concentrating 
British troops in stratum places. Even the date of Jawaharial’s sister Vijaya- 
lakshmi’s wedding, fixed for May 10, 1921, recalled the date of the mutiny in Meerut 
in 1857! The Allahabad Fort was kept ready to house the English colony, if need 
arose. While few agreed with the Mahatma miidog up religion and politics, everybody 
felt attracted to the man who beheved in action and not in mere loquaaty. It was 
Mahatma’s fiie-bom mood whidi swept everything before it; his appeal to the moral 
plane never went unanswered till Ins final departure from the scene of his mundane 
activities m January 1948. 

Looking in retrospect, the history of the last 30 years seems to be an extremely 
complicated kaleidoscope of colourful and exhilarating scenes, of drab and meaningless 
tnv^ties, occasionally lit up by something significant and beautiful. That the redemp- 
tion of a great and down-trodden country*— extremdy poor, bereft of any vestige of 
pubhc spirit, lackmg in great and dynamic leadership— should have taken place within 
the short space of time of a generation, IooIk a veritable mirade. Events and happen- 
ings which exated so mudi passion and entailed vast misery, travail and hardship, 
appear at this distance of time somewhat insignificant and of secondary importance. 
Repeated incarcerations of the leadeis, mock judiaal tnals, confiscation of properties, 
whipping, breaking of public meetings, /(//^/-charges— all these seem to be but of small 
significance as compared to the problems that we have to ftce at present. It is almost 
as if we were engaged all these years into getting only a passport for the exercise of 
our free energy and initiative, and that after we had attained that preliminary objective, 
the stmggle, tabulation and hardship mvolved m getting it seem to be forgotten, or 
at any rate do not appear to have the same importance as was the case at the moment 
It IS, therefore, unnecessary to repeat and descabe in detail the nine incarcerations 
which Jawaharlal went through, before he was installed on the seat of power. 
He himself has written at length aWt these repeated and long terms of imprisonment 
The last time that Jawaharlal was imprisoned was in August 1942. He was not released 
till June 15, 1945, He had been a member of the All India Congress Committee smoe 
1918 and had been its Seaetary since 1929. Time and again be differed from the 
modus operondi of his Master, but every time, like a disciplined soldier, he followed 
Gandhiji, for Gandhijl had an uncanny habit Qf starting with something small or 
ttivial which in the aid became big and significant It was always a case of action 
first and the logical justification after. Tbs dichotomy in Gandbj’i’s life puai^ed 
not a few who were inclined to ascribe it to some twist in his psychological 
make-up. 

The Gandhian era of politics was remarkable for the sustained domination of 
one man over people who weie often individually his supenors in knowledge, intel- 
lect, experience and pohtical wisdom, ipeople like Motilal Nehru ^d C.R, Das 
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gave up their lucrative practice at the Bar in response to the Mahatma’s call. The 
M tiTia tfna truly felt the pulse of the Indian people and laid emphasis on sacrifice and 
renunciation even to win an earthly cause. His disciples, therefore, exercised in- 
fluence in proportion to their sacrifices, and tlie halo which suriounded Motilal Nehru 
and Jawalbrlal was primarily the result of what they had given up in life in pursuit 
of an ideal and the dictates of the Master. It was rarely, if ever, that even Jawaharlal, 
Vallabhbhai and Rajagopalachaii were able to influence Gandhiji in any vital matters 
of policy; the Mahatma, as it were, worked in obedience to some clairvoyant vision 
and had the completest confidence in the promptings of his own conscience which 
sometimes led to Himalayan blunders. It is a testimony to the character as well as 
discipline of the Indian leaders that they all worked as a single team for well-nigh a 
period of 30 years. 

Jawaharlal was often annoyed with Gandhiji, as for instance when the non- 
co-operation campaign was called oS simply because an infuriated mob set fire in 
February 1922 to pohce buildings m ChauriChaura in the Gorakhpur district, entailing 
the loss of hves of 21 pohcemcn,includmg an Inspector. It was the first non-co-opera- 
tion movement, and some 30 thousand' people had already been imprisoned during 
the months of December 1921 and January 1922. The prison house had become a 
place of pilgrimage for the fighters of freedom, and this new token of saaifice and 
service in the national cause continued as a measure of value even after freedom had 
been won. Motilal Nehru who was then in jail was also upset; but then Gandhiji 
rarely consulted anybody when it was a matter of taking vital decisions. Smr^' 
or independence was promised within a year in 1921, provided Gandhiji’s conditions 
had been fulfilled. The struggle for independence had, however, started, and it took 
almost a quarter of a century before it was ended. During all this period Gandhiji 
continued to command increasing support and homage of his people. 

Jawaharlal was first arrested in 1921 for distributing notices for a hartal— 'ios. 
closing of the markets. He was soon released on account of some legal flaw, leaving 
his fether behmd in Jail. He was again arrested in 1922. Motilal had given up his 
practice at the Bar in 1920 and there was no more any question of reverting to tihe pro- 
fession. The Nehru family had finally thrown in its lot with Gandhiji. None was 
spared and consequently Motilal, his wife, his daughters, his sons-in-law — all took 
their due share of imprisonment and were always in the forefront of the national 
struggle. 

Early in 1924 Gandhiji was seriously ill. He had already served two out of 
SIX years of his sentence of imprisonment. The Nehru family went to Juhu where 
Gandhiji was convalescing, but the intellectual Jawaharlal returned from Juhu dis- 
appointed, for Gandhiji had failed to resolve any of his doubts. For Gandhiji to lay 
down the law was nothing unusual; it was an integral part of his political make-up, 
as many of his friends and followers realised during the course of years. 

There is a tide and ebb in the political straggle of every nation. The exulta- 
tion of 1921 passed, and the country had again lapsed into a mood of sullen dissatis- 
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fectioQ. The Simon Commission had come and gone. People had been ^/^-charged 
and impiisoned. Even the LibeiaJ Ministry in the United Provinces had fdt the 
afiront of not having a sohtary Indian induded in the Simon Commission (November 
1927) which ms to determine the pohcy of the future constitutional development of 
India. At the time the pubhc was thrilled, for /tf/l&/-charginghad something exciting 
about It, particulady when the victims were sworn not to retaliate. The Mahatma 
had devised a wonderful technique of arousing public opinion at the minimum of 
cost. The year 1929 saw Gandhi)! touring through the United Provinces on his mis- 
sion of popularising the hand-spun cloth— Jawaharlal did not accompany 
him primarily because his rational mind'couldnot reconcile itself to Gandhiji’s pre- 
occupation widi matters of but minor importance, such as the removal of untouch- 
abihty, the insistence on spinnmg, throwing open the temples to all classes of people 
including the Hanjans, While Jawahar had no objection to crowds, he did not 
desire to get imnecessarily pushed and knocked about, whidi was the usual fate of 
people accompanying the Mahatma. This apparently non-pohtical tour of Gandhiji 
secured him universal support among all classes of the people including the world 
of officials. Even the wives of English officers attended Gandhi)i’s meetmgs and 
made bids for caskets and other offerings which were presented to him The 
Government was powerless in stopping the growing influence of Gandhiji over 
the popular mind. Wherever Gandhiji went, aowds were disciplined and enthusiastic 
and their mood was one of willing saaifice and cheery optimism It looked as if 
time had again come for soundmg the ketde-drums 

The problem was to find the appropriate issue The uncanny Mahatma sud- 
denly deaded upon the removal of the salt duty, and the n^t of every Indian to have 
his required quantum of salt without any Government impost dicreon. This was 
doubtless an epic chapter in the political history of India, though it may appear in the 
hght of existing circumstances something of a diversion There was die usud exchange 
of correspondence between Gandhiji and the Viceroy before the hostihties began. 
The All India Congress Committee was summoned at Ahmadabad, but Gandhiji had 
already begun his march on March 12, 1950 widi 79 stalwarts to Dandi— a tmy village 
on the western coast some 200 miles from Ahmadabad. Jawaharlal and his father met 
Gandhi]! at Jambusar and had a few houis telk with him before the pilgrim left for 
the next stage of his journey. On April 6-^e day of remembrance for the massacre 
of Jahanwala Bagh, Gandhiji had almost a ritual dip in the sea before he broke the salt 
law. All over the country people suddenly began to think about the best manner of 
breaking this obnoxious kw, and die picketing of foreign clotii and hquor shops be- 
came a special pre-occupation of women. Thousands of people willingly bore ruthless 
kthi charges by the pohee. It was the obvious way to martyrdom. Gandhiji 
was arrested on May 5. His Dandi march will always remain a classic in the 
history of Indian mdependence, for it was the first time m the history of this country 
diat women were mobihscd for the national struggle and marched shoulder to 
shoulder with their men-folfc. Motilal died at Lucknow on February 6, 1931. 
The proud patrician had attained glory in following in the footsteps of the son. His 
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ashes •were taken to the confluence of the sacred Ganga and Yamuna and went to build 
up the edifice of free India. 

Gandhiji’s salt Satyagraha had filled the Indian jails to overflowing. The 
total figure of convictions exceeded a hundred thousand, including twelve thousand 
Muslims. A Round Table Conference met in November 1950 and self-government 
was promised to India in stages. A general amnesty was declared and Gandhiji again 
came out of jail for a short peiiod. Gandhiji spent a few weeks in Delhi negotiating 
with Lord IrW, the Viceroy. Jawaharlal along with other members of the Working 
Committee was also summoned to Delhi. It was the time when Jawaharlal had an 
opportunity of probing deep into the Mahatma’s mental processes. Jawahar ri^tly 
ra pie. to the conclusion that Gandhiji “was obviously not of the world’s ordiiaiy 
coinage; he was minted of a different and rare variety, and often the unknown stated 
us through his eyes.” The year 1930 had been an extraordinary year of awakening 
in the country, and Jawaharlal found himself nearer to Gandhiji since his fethet’s 
death. On the night of March 4, the Working Committee was waiting for tire 
return of Gandhiji from the Viceroy’s House. He returned at about 2 in the morn- 
ing and announced that an agreement had been reached. Jawahar was shocked at 
clause 2 of the Delhi settlement dated March 5, 1931, for it appeared ffiat the great 
objective of the Congress, namely Independence, had been virtually given up in 
favour of a settlement on the orthodox lines of Dominion Status for India. Gandhiji 
realised and understood Jawahar’s reaction, for it was on the midnight of the last day 
of i929thatthe Congress had hoisted the Tricolour announcing as its goal an indepen- 
dent India, with Jawaharlal himself as the President at the Lahore Session. Apart 
from tire merits of the agreement, Jawahar told Gandhiji that his way of springing sur- 
prises on his colleagues frightened him, and that there was someffiing in Gandhiji 
which even his closest associates could not predict. The rnists of conflict however 
disappeared, the avil disobedience movement was called off, and ffie prisons were 
emptied. The Gandhi-Itwin Settlement was a landrnai'k on the way to freedom. 
The Karachi Congress in 1932 was presided over by Vallabhbhai Patel and Jawahar 
sponsored the resolution in the open session of ihe Congress setting the official seal 
on the Gandhi-Irwin Settlement. It was on the occasion of the Gandhi-Itwin nego- 
tiations that Churchill wrote; “It is alafpiing and also nauseating to see Mr. Gandhi, 
a seditious Middle Temple lawyer, now posing as a Fakir of a type well-known m the 
East, striding half-naked up the steps of the Viceregal Palace, while he is still oiganiz- 
mg and conducting a defiant campaign of civil disobedience, to parley on equal 
terms with the representative of the King-Empetor.” The naked Fakir sailed oo 
August 27, 193 1 for Europe, and met the Kmg and other notabilities m London, but not 
Churchill, and went to the reception at the Buckingham Palace in his usual costume. 

Gandhiji had been sent to the Round Table inference as the sole represen- 
tative of India. It was perhaps a blundei^ for Gandhiji was not a politician, and people 
like Patel and the late Sir N.N. Satkar could probably have provided a more useful 
team at the assembly of politicians and statesmen. A prophet is not an effective 
negotiator, and even Jawaharlal has frankly admitted about himself being an indifietent, 
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if not a bad, baigainer. Gandhiji retumed to Bombay on Decembei 28, 1931. 
Lord ’WiUingdon, tbe new Viceioy, was deteimmed to stop the nonsense of the Mahat- 
ma’s influence infectmg the entile contment On January 4, 1932, Gandhiji and Patch 
were anested and sent to Yeivada Jail m Poona. In January alone pohtical 
convictions numbered 14,800, and by the end of the year some 70 ihousand people had 
already been imprisoned. The civil disobedience campaign was suspended for a 
short while m May 1933. The tempo of the struggle, had declined, and then on 
July 15 a step was taken whereby mass civil disobedience was called ofF, permitting, 
however, individuals to court impusonment. This was virtually the end of the struggle; 
but m August 1932 Ramsay Macdonald had given his communal award granting se- 
parate electorates for tiie scheduled classes and thereby screening them away for 
all times from the patent Hindu community. Gandhiji announced that he would 
fest unto death from September 20. On September 26, 1932, the various parties to 
the dispute, including Dr. Ambedkar— the present Law Minister of 4 e Ndiru 
Cabinet— arrived at a settlement, and Gandhiji broke his fiist, for "... henceforth 
among Hindus no one should be regarded as untouchable by reason of his birth.” 

The news of Gandhiji’s &st burst as a bombshell to Jawahar who was m pri- 
son. He thought and thought with anger and helplessness, hardly knowmg what 
to do. He was imtable and short-tempered with everybody, most of all with himself. 
He writes; “And then a strange thing happened to me. I had quite an emotional 
crisis and at the end of it I felt calmer and tiie future seemed not so dark. Bapu had 

a curious knack of doing the nght thing at the psychological moment And 

even if Bapu died, our struggle for freedom would go on. . . .Having made up my 
mind to face even Gandhiji’s death without flinching, I felt calm and collected and 
ready to &ce the world and all it might offer.” Gandhiji, the Master, after having 
taken the decision was anxious to know what his beloved disaple thought, and sent 
a telegram to tiie following effsct* 

"During all these days of agony you have been before mind’s eye. I am most 
anxious to know your opimon. You know how I value your opinion. Saw Indu 
(and) Swamp’s children. Indu looked happy and m possession of more flesh. 
Doing very well. Wire reply. Love.” 

Agam in May 1933 Gandhiji began a twenty-one day fost. The novelty of the 
fests had worn off, and Nehru hke countless others did not understand this technique 
of sdf-mortification, which was capable of being twisted to all manners and pur- 
poses. Jawaharlal struggled against his utter isapproval of the fast, but contented 
himself by tdegraphii^ his love and greetmgs to the Master. It was obvious that 
Gandhiji’s recurrmg fasts had confounded quite a number of his colleagues, who 
neither liked nor understood the mtmsion of what appeared hke erode coercion. 
An alternative was found from the dilemma and Gandhiji decided towards the end 
of 1931 to letire formally from the Congress, though be was and continued to be the 
Congress while he hved. 

The Golden Jubilee of the Congress fell in 1933, but no session was held till 
April 1936 at Lucknow which was presided over by Jawaharlal Ndiro. He had re- 
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tamed to India in March 1936, \7ith the ashes of Kamala. The year was full of re- 
pressions and the usual travail of all political struggles. Jawaharlal felt himself nearer 
to Marxism than before. “To talk of splits and the hke is an absurdity. There 
can be no division in our ranks when the call of independence came to all of us and 
tingles the blood m out veins. We may agree or disagree. We may even part com- 
pany sometimes. But we still march together to the tune of that call.” Jawaharkl 
was doubtless out of touch with his orthodox colleagues of the Congress, but the 
fact was that since 1920 right up to his death the Mahatma dominated the Congress 
and determined the policy of that organisation. The Congress presidents were un- 
doubtedly important, but the real inspiration and power emanated from the inexhaus- 
tible springs of energy of the great little man. The differences in outlook and 
temperament between the various leaders were, therefore, largely of aademic and 
minor importance. So far as the course of political action was concerned, it was 
chalked out by the master mind of Gandhiji. The Congress had deeded to contest 
the elections of 1937, and the programme for Jawaharlal for the next few months 
was dear and congenial. 

During the twenties of the present century when Jawaharlal began his poli- 
tical apprenticeship, he travelled throughout the length and breadth of the United 
Provinces. He coveted vast distances through rural areas at all times of the 
year. As he says: “These journeys and visits of mine, with the background of my read- 
mg, gave me an insist into the past. To a somewhat bate intellectual understanding 
was added an emotional appreciation, and gradually a sense of reality began to creep 
into my mental picture of India, and the land of my forefathers became peopled with 
hving beings, who laughed and wept, loved and suffered; and among them were men 
who seemed to know life and understand it, and out of their wisdom they had built 
a structure which gave India a cultural stabihty which lasted for thousands of years. 
Hundreds of vivid pictures of this past filled my mirni, and they would stand out 
as soon as I visited a particular place associated wii them. At Samath, near Banaras, 
I would almost see the Buddha preaching his first sermon, and some of his recorded 
words would come like a distant echo to me through two thousand five hundred years. 
Ashoka’s pillars of stone with their inscnptions would speak to me in their magni- 
ficent language and tell me of a man who, though an emperor, was greater than any 
king or emperor. At Fatehpur-Sikri, Akbar, forgetful of his empire, was seated holding 
converse and debate with &e learned of all faitiis, curious to leam something new 
and seeking an answer to the eternal problem of man. 

“Thus slowly the long panorama of India’s history unfolded itself before m^ 
with its ups and downs, its triumphs and defeats. There seemed to me something 
unique about the continuity of a cultural tradit jo ti through five thousand yeats 
of history, of mvasion and upheaval, a tradition which was widespread among the 
masses and powerfully influenced them. Only r ^ tri p has had such a continuity ot 
tradition and cultural life.” 

This was a momentous experience for Jawaharlal, particularly for one who ha 
sir.ee childhood been cut off from the focal springs of Indian life. Sending the poll 
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tirian back to tbc Villages to uiidersteiid India uras the pnnapal plank of Gandhian 
politics and it was thus tiiat the country was revitalised. Gandhiji had indeed brought 
a new political message for bis country, and he cxamplified m his own life that it was 
the efert which matteted most and not die result thereof. What is more, Gandhiji 
was able to implant this high spiritual motive into the hearts of his countless 
followers m varymg degrees. As Jawaharlal writes: 

“We high and looked far. Probably we were often foolish, ftom the 
point of view of opportunist pohtics, but at no time did we forget that our mam pur- 
pose was to raise the whole level of the Indian people, psychologically and spiritually, 
and also, of course, politically and economically It was the buildmg up of that real 
innftT strength of the people that we were after, knowing that the test would mevitably 
follow. We had to wipe out some generations of shameful subservience and timid 
submission to an arrogant ahen authority.” 

Jawaharlal passed hke a hurricane throughout the country, from the Khyber 
m the north to Cape Comorm m the south. He came to realise that it was not India’s 
wide spaces or even her diversity that eluded him, but some distant edhoes emerging 
out of some unfathomed depths which he could not ftlhom and of which he had occa- 
sional and tantahzmg glimpses. Jawaharlal was experiencing a kind of spiritual 
conversion. India was no longer an mtellectual conception; it was something vital 
m the nature of an overwhelming emotional experience. True, it was foolish to 
conceive of India m the terms of an anthropomoiphic entity. Yet the vision of Bharat 
Mata— the Mother— which was so vivid to millions of unsophisticated Indians, 
persisted, and enabled them to get an occasional glimpse of her mi^ty past and her 
limitless future. 

The electionecrmg campaign of 1937 proximate cause of Jawaharkl’s 

frantic joumeymgs, m^tandday, being always on the move, hardly staying anywhere, 
hardly testing, and yet Nehru was but the symhol of the new gospel which his Master 
had taught. He was but the apostle, who had gone forth m obedience to his Master’s 
co mman d to brmg light and hope to his unsophisticated countrymen 

The Congress had achieved a resounding victory m the elections of 1937. In 
j provinces out of ir, the Congress party secured absolute majority- m Madias, the 
United Ptovmces, Bihar and Orissa— while m four others, namely Bombay, Bengal, 
Assamand theNorth-WestFrontierProvincesthe Congress patty was the biggest single 
body in the legislatures. Only m Sindand the Punjab the Congress was in a minority. 
The Wotkmg Committee of 4 e Congress, ngjhtly, therefore, congratulated the nation 
on Its wonderful response during the elections Jawaharlal had no small part in this 
triumph of the Congress Party. Unfortunately, however, troubles soon began. Jawa- 
harlal was adamant against having a composite ministry consisting of the Congress and 
the Muslim League anywhere, particulaily in his own provmce — ^the United Provinces. 
A great opportunity, which might have turned the course of Indian history, was per- 
haps lost, and the estrangement between the Congress and the Muslim League rapidly 
increased. The installation of the Congress Mmtsttifis m the various provinces 
was the first oppottumty given to popular representatives for the exerase of some 
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real political povrer. But mx clouds vete gathering fest on the European horizon, 
Ihe Mnslip-i League was srnarting at its exclusion j&om the seat of authority. The 
opposition was taking the shape of a conununal and religious feud, rather than of 
divergence of political views. When the Congress Ministties withdrew from the 
Governments on the outbreak of the War, Jinnah enjoined on the Muslims of India 
to celebrate the occasion (November 22, 15139) as the day of deliverance. From this 
date onwards the paths pursued by the Congress and the Muslim League were paral- 
, lei and never met. Jinnah’s intransigence grew, and die Quaid-i-As(am refused to 
convert the League into an understudy of the Congress. Jinnah was not prepared 
to accept the imphations of Western democracy in the governance of India, and in no 
drcumstances was he prepared to accept the majority rule of the Hindus. Qevet 
tactician as he was, he r^e the fullest use of the favourable strategic position in conso- 
lidating the position of the Muslim League and constituting it as a decisive political 
organisation in the political struggle between the British Government and the Cmgtess. 
By April 1940 the objective of Pakistan was formally adopted at the Muslim League 
session in Lahore. 

The second World War brought the political movement in India to a head. It 
was no longer a matter of graduahsm. The temper of the people was rising and indepen- 
dence was in the air. A constitutional conflict of the very first magnitude was preci- 
pitated at the very outset. Congress ministries all over India refused to pledge uncon- 
ditional support to the British Government, and put the interests of India as die fore- 
most consideration which would determine their participation in the Wat. The result 
was inevitable, England was in no mood to tolerate any such movement or to parley 
with Indian pohdeians who would not support an all-out endeavour to mobilise 
the resources of the Baapite to fight a fateful war. Gandhiji’s historical statement 
in favour of non-violence even in a world conflagration added fuel to the fire, and the 
opinion that the Mahatma was but an astute and wily politician was confirmed by 
an announcement which envisaged a non-violent struggle— -a struggle of the soul 
against the embattled forces of Germany and Japan. 



PARTITION AND FREEDOM 


The adiievejnent of DoJuinion Status appealed -within sight in 1920, so po-wer- 
fol was the upheaval in the countty. But as &e conununal diffetences -widened, the 
dream of independence, which appeared on the verge of reahsation, receded fiurtier 
into the remote future. Even when the majority of the pro-vincial Governments were 
dominated by the Congress Ministries m 1958, there was no longer that confidence 
of India achieving her freedom in any near and predictable future. But events were 
shaping m the mtemational sphere which hghtened the task of the politicians m India. 
The years 1938 and 1939 were years of peril for England; and England tos m no posi- 
tion to challenge the migjhtof Germany un-aided, and she needed all the support pos- 
sible from the Dommions, India and the colomes. The voice of the people every- 
where m Europe -was hushed and the dtadels of democracy were crumbling fast. Poli- 
tics m India had followed the common pattern of a people strugghng forjFreedom; 
the sympadues of the Congress were, therefore, despite the pohtial bitterness and 
conflict with England and with Western democraaes. The Congress Working 
Committee passed at Wardha on August 11-12, 1939, a resolution drafted by Jawahaiial 
reiterating its sympathies for all people who stood for democracy and freedom, but 
emphasising India’s claim to independence. Thereafter events began to move rapidly. 
Bn^ declared -war against Germany on September 5, 1939, and India was immedi- 
ately declared a belhgerent by a singularly ummaginative Viceroy, Lord Linlithgow, 
without any formal consultation with or support of her pohtical leaders. This -was a 
blunder of the first nwgn^tndf. 

Lord Linhthgow, the Viceroy, invited Gandhiji to Simla and had a long talk 
with him. Gandhiji had the warmest sympatbes for England and France; ihe thought 
of the possible destmction of the houses of Parliament and Westminster Abbey 
bim break down; and he added; ‘1 am not just now thinking of India’s deliverance. 
It will come, but what will it be worth if England and France fell, or if they m ;r»» out 
victorious over Germany ruined and humbled?” Gandhiji had ceased to be a formal 
Congress from the end of 1954, but till his death he -vras the Congress, 
e orkmg Committee of the Congress rightly stressed m a resolution drafted 
y Jawaharlal Nehru that “India is the cnrr of the problem, for has been the 
outstanding example of modem imperialism, and no re^ashiomng of the world can 
succeed which ignores this vital problem. With her vast resources she must play an 
in^ortant part m any scheme of world re-organization. But she can only do so as 
a tree nation whose energies have been released to work for this great end.” 

Gan^j4 despite repeated charges against him as a pohtical strategist, was 
vet a politician m the ordinary sense. For him pohtical mctics had but httle signi- 
caoce, and consequently he h^ allowed his emotions to get the better of his 
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judgment. He soon, howevei, came to the conclusion and agteed with the Congiess 
that “Congtess will have to go into the wilderness again before it becomes strong 
and pure enough to teach its objective,” and on October 22, 1939, the Congtess 
Minis tries in the various provinces were directed to tender their resignations and with- 
draw from the Government. This was perhaps the most serious tactical blunder that 
the Congress committed, for throughout the war the Congress was out of power and 
the British Government in India had no alternative but to woo the Muslim League as 
a counterblast. The Congress could have fought its battle for freedom perhaps 
more effectively from within, and m any ase would have succeeded in restraining the 
growmg streng;th of Jinnah. Jinnah’s bargainmg power went on increasing as the 
fortunes of war fluctuated and Ae intransigence of the Congtess stiffened. 

Jinnah proved himself a first-iate tactician and utilised the oppoitunity for 
consolidating the scattered forces dF the League. The achievement of Pakistan was 
teaUy a tribute to his supreme strategy, enormous determination and resolute, leader- 
ship of asimple and unsophisticated community, remarkable for its religious- fanaticism 
rather than for intellectual insight. Intellectoally mediocre, temperamentally reserved 
and aloof, and emotionally cold, Jinnah was able to carve out a position for himself 
within his own community by the dint of sheer tenacity and steadfastness. In private 
conversation he was genial and affable, and m his heyday at the Bombay Bai he 
was a lawyer who commanded the devotion of junior practitioners on account of real 
kindness to them. He had once been the idol of tlie Bombay public and the ambas- 
sador of Hmdu-Muslim unity, as Sarojim Naidu bad described him. Ideologically, 
however, Jmnah had no love for the tenets of Western democracy. His egotism 
was unbounded, and coupled with incorruptibility and a genius for negativism, 
as well as an instinct to play his cards cautiously and in time, it enabled him to 
achieve his personal ambition as few individuals have done. Unfortunately, however, 
the satisfaction of a mere individual whim entailed not only the political pattition of 
the country but the saaifices of several hundreds of thousands of human lives, and left 
a trail of bitterness which it would take years before it is wiped out. He left the Cong- 
ress in 19Z0 and practised as a Barrister in London between 1924 and 1928. He W 
elected President of the Mushm League in 1936, and thereafter he was the Muslim 
League. Gandhiji and Jawaharkl repeatedly tried to woo Viim, to draw him out as to his 
dernands and offered to put him at the helm of affairs m united India, but he was 
positively allergic to Gandhiji and couldncver take Jawaharlal, whom he had known 
as a mete boy and a son of Pandit Motiial, his colleague, seriously. Jawahailal was, 
in other words, for Jinnah totgours k peht potsm. 

In January 1940, Gandhiji again made an attempt to seek his co-operation m 
building up the Indian Nation, Jinnah’s reaction was diatacteiistic: “You start with 
the theory of Indian Nation that does not exist;” and Gandhiji rightly replied: “it dashes 
to the ground all hopes of umty.” On Match 24, 1940, the All India Muslim League 
met at Lahore, and for the first time put forward the that “the areas m which 
the Muslims ate numerically in a majority, as in the north-western and eastern zones 
of India, should be groups to constitute Tndependent States’ m which the con- 
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stiment units shall be autonomous and soveteign.” While the Congress pohtidans, 
including Gandhiji and Jawahatlal, time and again attempted to discover the pre- 
cise nature and exi-fint of Jinnah’s demands, Jinnah’s attitude remamed consistently 
negative. It is possible that the dominant motive m Jinnah’s life vms his boundless 
oinhu-inn and that he ufidised the limitations, simphdty and the natural discipline 
and rifga ms a tinn of his community merely to achieve what he considered to be the 
rntisiitnmgftna of his career. Itere was nothmg for Jinnah to disclose either to 
Gandhi)i or Jawaharlal, for there was no common ground between them. It was 
at any rate for Jinnah a matter of what he considered to be the fulfilment of his 
individual destiny. All attempts, therefore, at reconciliation made by Gandhiji and 
Jawaharlal completely failed; neither concessions nor appeasement had any e&ct. 
Unfortunately, however, the lessons of these repeated failures were not realised even 
till the very last. Jinnah’s pohtical opponents did not credit him with that degree 
of ruthlessness whi^ he used m accomphshing his heart’s desire, namely Pakistan, 
the separate homeland of a new nation. He knew what he wanted and that 
no pnce was too great for getting it. Consequently, when the cruaal moment arrived, 
whm the power of the British Government m India was to be transferred to Indian 
hands, nobody, neither the Governor-General and Viceroy nor the Congress Exe- 
cutive realised the logical result of the attitude that Jinnah had so consistently maintain- 
ed When the flames of communal hatred and fury burst in August 1946 and spread 
to every comet of the country, neither the Viceroy not Jawaharlal, nor even the people 
most directly concerned, espeaally those in the Punjab, realised the horrible sigm- 
ficance of the theory of two nations which had been so assiduously propa^ted during 
the past few years. 

Throughout the Wat the Congress had dehberately pursued a pohcy of non- 
embattassment, and such action as they had taken was more m the nature of a symbohc 
protest. But even that protest had mvolved the mcatceration of some 30,000 men 
and women m 1940-41. It was obviously a pohcy of negativism, which could not 
sustain pohtical fervour or enthusiasm. C^ndhiji’s mind was brooding on the subject, 
and on August 7 and 8, 1942 the All India Congress Committee passed m Bombay 
the famous “Quit India” resolution. It called upon the Government to form a pro- 
visional Government which would evolve a scheme for a Constituent Assembly to 
draft a federal constitution for India. This was the last challenge to the British Govern- 
ment, and within a few hours of the passing of the resolution Gandhiji and all the 
members of the Working Committee were arrested m the early hours of August 9. 
It was not until May 6, 1944, that Gandhiji was released on account of his illness. 

Gandhiji was gettmg restive at the stalemate between the Congress and the Govem- 
tticnt. He felt that “this ordered, disaplined anarchy of British rule should go, and 
if there is complete lawlessness in India as a result I would risk it, for I believe that 
22 years of contmuous effort at educating India along the lines of non-violence will 
not have gone m vam and people will evolve teal popular order out of chaos.” At 
the feteful meeting of the All India Congress Committee in Bombay on August 7 
the M^tma spoke for neady 70 minutes in Hmdi, and for another 20 in English, Hie 
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concluded : “Eveiy man is free to go to the fullest length under aUmsi (non-violence), 
by complete deadlock, strikes and other non-violent means. Satya^ahis should go out 
to die and not to hve. It is only when individuals go out to seek and &ce deadi that 
the nation v/ill survive. ‘'Karhgeyd Marengl (We shall do or die).” The Govern- 
ment’s reaction was natural and obvious; so far as the people at large were concerned, 
there was no pretence to non-violence and the country suffered considerably in life 
and property as a result of deliberate and indiscriminate sabotage. There appeared 
no way out of this impasse. Exactly six months after his arrest, Gandhiji announced 
a fast of 21 days; but this did not help. The country was lapsing into an attitude of 
sullen resentment and resignation. Dird Wavell took charge as Governor-General 
and Viceroy in the autumn of 1943, and people began to be hopeful. The rdgijne 
of Lord Linlithgow had been singularly sterile and unimaginative. Gandhiji’s deten- 
tion m July— in the Aga Khan palace in Poona— had been attended by a great deal 
of personal sorrow. He had lost his life-long companion, friend and Secietaty, Maha- 
deva Desai, in August 1942. Gandhiji’s wife Kasturba— the embodiment of feminine 
love and devotion— followed in the wake of Mahadev on February 2, 1944. 
Gandhiji himself was released on May 6, 1944, and one of his first acts after his release 
was to contact Jinnah; but neither Gandhiji nor Jawaharlal ever understood Jinnah 
properly. Every attempt that these leaders made to woo Jinnah made him moie 
and more intransigent and increased the annoyance of the Indian public. Gandhiji 
did not meet Jinnah till September 1944. The negotiations went on fora fort- 
mght. Gandhiji daily visited Jinnah, and the Indian public noted regretfully and 
with resentment the behaviour of Jinnah who never once returned the visit 
of Gandhiji across the street. Jinnah could never understand Gandhiji; like 
Lord WiUingdon, he was always afmid of Gandhiji; particularly in his r 61 e of 
a saint and an astute politician. To Jinnah the unity of Lidia was an anathema, 
but to Gandhiji it was the very stuff of his life-long mission. It was unfortunate 
that communal negotiations had to be rarried on between Jinnah and Gandhi, 
or between Jinnah and Jawaharlal, for the sub-stratum of understanding between 
Jinnah on the one hand and Jawaharlal and Gandhi on the other never existed. 
The negotiations, as was anticipated, came to nothing. The aftermath of the par- 
tition was in no small measure due to this lack of nn d p-rs tand in g of Jinnah’s mind, and 
the failure to forestall the consequences of his unquenchable ^aticism and un- 
doubted capaaty for organisation. 

At the end of war in 1945 things in India were moving with great rapidity. ® 
was dawning on India’s pohticians that Kn glanfl was earnest m her desiie to transfer 
power to Indian hands. The time for constructive thinVi n g was therefore &st appro^' 
ing. The relations between the two communities' — ^Hindus and Muslims — ^were rapidly 
deteriorating. Jmnah’s egotismhad made things impossible, and every approach by the 
Mahatma to reconcile differences between the two commumties only exacerbated the 

communal relations. So fiir as the world of English officials in India was concerned 

it had completely Med to realise the change which had come over England; their 
sympathies to a man were with the Muslims, for it was chiefly the Hindu comnw®*^ 
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which had offered resistance to the British rule m India over a period of more than 
half a century, Then there was the implicit assumption in the political make-up of the 
P-n gjish officials that the Mushm belonged to a more vinle and war-hke community 
than the pacific Hindu, and that if matters were really pushed to a head there 

could be no doubt that the Muslim despite his smaUer numbers would be able to sweep 
through the entire country. Jinnah was personally allergic to Gandhiji. He looked 
upon Jawaharlal as one whom he had seen growing up from boyhood. After all, 
Jawaharlal was only the son of his old colleague and fnend Motilal Nehru, and Jinnah 
could hardly ever take Jawaharlal seriously as a leader to whom he could talk on terms 
of equality. It is' noteworthy that both Mohandas Karamdiand Gandhi and Moham- 
mad All Jinnah— the architects of India and Pakistan respectively— should hail from 
Katbiawad, and speak the same Gujarati language and belong to the trading community. 
Both were men of outstanding but conttastiog quahties. They, however, had one 
thmg in common, and that was that they were both immovable on fundamental 
points, once they had made up their mmds. Jinnah had been drifting apart ftom 
the Congress ideology since 1920. The political aim of his later life was concentrated 
on leading his community as a separate entity with its separate homelands. The idea 
of two nations had gradually gnpped him, and in pohtics as m rehgion ceaseless reitera- 
tion of a slogan has the hypnotic effect of producing a peculiar psychosis. The ay 
of Pakistan was first taken up as but a bargaining counter, and every attempt to point 
out the lacunae in the logic of dividing India on the basis of two countries or nations 
only exasperated Jinnah and his followers. It v^s obvious that in an independent 
or autonomous In^ Muslims could only be m a minority, if pohtical importance or 
position was to go on the basis of creeds or communal ratios. The preference that 
the Muslims had enjoyed under the British rule would natumlly disappear and this 
was gaUingto the Muslims oftheUmted Provinces— the home of Liaquat Ah Khan, 
the Prime Minister of Rikistan, where they had enjoyed a predominant position in 
every walk of official life despite their being only 14 percent of the total population. 
It was, therefore, but natural that the Muslim League got its most enthusiastic sup- 
porters and even leaders from the United Provinces and Bengal, particularly Calcutta, 
where the Muslim did not count much pis-a-pis die Hindu, especially in the world of 
finance and mdustiy. 

Towards the end of the war it was obvious that five years of sustained fighting 
with the inevitable vicissitudes of war had wrought a profound change in the mind 
of England. The temper of the English people was something diferent from that 
associated with an imj)erial race. The people no longer thought in terms of an em- 
pire Men and women had worked bravely, shoulder to shoulder, in the grim fight 
for freedom and there very existence as a nation. They had undergone the severest 
test in there history, and years of suffering and h ar dshi p had brought out the best 
out of the people. Never before had the soul of England shone so refulgent as at 
this testingtimemher history. Winston Churchill was still at the helm of af&irs, and 
I saw him as master-magician,completdy dominating the parliament, which had seen 
this wonderful man of energy, fire and determination pulling the countiy out of a 
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hopeless weltei of blood, sweat and teats. I heatd him in the Commons m Febtuaty 
1945, soon after his meeting with Stalin at Yalta. Curiously enough, Churchifl was 
supported in some of the key-ministries, such as War and Home, by some distinguish- 
ed administrators from India like Sir James C 5 iigg and Sir John Anderson. Re- 
tired administrators of Indian experience were natutaUy in demand in war-time Eng- 
land, for they had been used to handling problems in a big way. The empire had 
been found to be a usrful training ground for seasoned soldiers and 
Ameiy was the Secretary of State for itodia, a curious individual— temperamentally a 
sAolar, profoundly interested in India and India’s culture, but lacking in vision, 
rigid in outlook and altogether out of tune with Indian aspirations. Despite the feet 
that his study was packed from floor to ceiling with the latest books on India and other 
Oriental countries and that he was acquainted with the culture of the East (numerous 
Persianpaintirigsadomedhishouse), Amery could not think in terms of India achiev- 
i^ her destiny as a free nation. Problems of constitutional ni cf i-ips^ of communal 
differences, of the future of Princes and of hidia’s military unpreparedness preoccupied 
r^ a^ he could see no way out of the jungle. It is curious that the political reac- 
tionaries of EngM have been genuinely fond of India, as was Ameiy, and it was 
a memorable experience to have seen something of the great and devoted work 
which Mrs. Amery did for the Indian soldiers fighting in Europe; for over four 
long years sevei^ thousands of women workers had met at the India House in London 
^der the auspices of Mrs. Amery to work for the comforts of Indian soldiers. 

I remember to have told Amery that if only the work done by his wife were given 
greatm publicity than his own speeches, the attitude of India towards England might 
TO different. But Amery was neither big nor strong enough to stand up against 
Winston GhurcM— the war-time Prime Minister of England— who had a blind spot 
as tegard.s India, and was supported by James Gtigg and John Anderson— equally 
die-hatd in theii attitude on the Ihdiaii question, 

j I^ndon during the months of Febtuaty and Match, 1945 was being boin- 
barded by V.a missiles, the result of the war was no longer in doubt. I was in London 

^ j Chaudhti Mohammad ZaftuM, Mahataj Singh 

and K. M Pamkkat to the British Commonwealth Conference. It was a great ex- 
perience, for the contact with the Commonwealth statesmen established a feet of 
enormous import^oe that henceforth the fteedom of India was assured, if only her 
sons w^ serious in g^g it At any rate there would be no opposition from the 
Don^om of Austrafla, Canada and New Zealand. As a matter of feet, the leader of 
the Qnadian delegation ^ even proposed a treaty with India on the basis of reci- 
^city in respect of emigration, but the proposal had been put in cold storage by 
the then Government of India. The opinion in -England had also radically changed. 
Responsible pohtidans and pubhdste like Lord Layton were genuinely hurt, when 
they were told that the promise of freedom to India after the vfax was not seriously 
taken by her leaders in India. But the revolution in the psychology of the English 
people— of England which had gone through four years of bitter fighting and unex- 
ampled suffering— had not been even noticed by Engliat^mPti abroad, and consequently 
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thete was notbuig sutpnsiog if Indian politicians had theif own misgiyings about 
the true intentions of England. Even the most Bitsighted amongst out countrymen 
were frankly sceptical, and nobody then could have thought that in a httle over three 
years British supremacy in India would be a thing of the past and that India would 
achieve her freedom as a tepubhc in the Commonwealth. 

1946 was a year of dismal and uprecedented upheaval in the history of India. 
The first half of the year was taken up with rapid changes in the political direction of 
the Government of India at the Centre. On February 20 His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in Britain announced in Farbament the despatch the Cabinet Mission headed 
by Lord Pethick-Lawrence, to talk over with the Indian leaders as to the best manner 
in which political power could be transferred to Indian hands. After the usual and 
interminable conferences the Cabinet Mission felled to find common ground between 
the two irreconcilable parties — ^namely the Indian National Congress and the Muslim 
League— and gave its own award on May 16 m fevout of an All India Union, 
It ms unequivocally made clear that the British Government had deaded to transfer 
power to Ihdian hands, and the projected formation of an interim Government at the 
Centre of 14 members was announced, indudmg 6 representatives of the Congress, 
5 of the Mushm League and 3 to be chosen by the Viceroy. The Mushm League 
suddenly realised that it was no longer a question of driving a hard bargain with the 
British Government or the Indian Nationd Congress, or both Jinnah had to make 
up his mmd whether he was going to jom the Indian Cabmet or become the dictator 
of a new and separate country called Pakstan. The tension between the two communi- 
ties was mountmg. On July 29, 1946, Jinnah declared at a speaal meetmg of the 
Muslim League as follows; 

“What we have done to-day is the most historic act m our history. Never have 
we m the whole history of the League done anything except by constitutional 
methods and by constitutionalism. But now we are forced mto this position. 
Tbs day we bid good bye to constitutional methods.” 

In other words, the constitutional lawyer, Mr. M A. Jinnah, who had always opposed 
Gandbji’s non-cooperation had now turned convert to the very /creed which he had 
consistently opposed over a term of years Events moved swiftly thereafter. 

In accordance with the Cabinet Mission’s proposals, the interim Government with 
Jawaharlal as the Vice-President was constituted m September 1946, but it was not until 
October 26 that the Mushm League deaded to jom the Government, for it realised 
to sabotage from withm the seat of power would be more eflfective than otherwise. 
Jmnah’s nominee m the mterim Government was Liaquat Ah Khan, now the Prime 
hhnister of Pakistan. An Oxford graduate, shrewd, genial, elegant, round and flac- 
ad, Liaquat has a remarkable degree of sound commonsense. Fairly opulent and 
rather easy-gqmg, he was for years the distinguished Deputy President of the Legis- 
tive Council m the Umted Provinces, and made bs marlf for the first time as a fearless, 
dever and independent member of a committee appointed by the local Government 
to enquire mto the causes of the terrible communal not wbdi had taken place in Kanpur 
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id 1932, primarily because of the supineness of a district officer by the name of Sale, 
under the peculiar directions of a narrow-minded provincial Governor, Sir George 
Lambert. Lambert wanted to teach a lesson to the Indians as to what would happen 
to them under Swaraj, liaquat proved himself to be a man of integrity and courage, 
particularly because the Muslim politicians then were generally looked upon by die rul- 
ing clique as flexible when it was a question of getting titles or securing lucrative ap- 
pointments. Liaquat was tolerant, edectic, broad-minded, incorruptible, progressive in 
outlook and only mildly interested, like Jionah himself, in religion. But political 
exigendes and personal ambitions make an e^losive mixture. Liaquat now swears 
by an Islamic State, and yet he and his daarming wife were at any rate till two years 
ago— and I have known both of them intimately and long— anything but fena- 
tical. The partition of the country was, however, responsible for rousing deep-seated 
animosities and throwmg a vast number of ordinary and humane people off their 
balance, and Liaquat too was swept offhis feet in the devastating maelstrom of com- 
munal hatred. The composite ministry of the Congress and the League headed by 
Jawaharlal Ndiru towards the end of the year 1946 was fictional, ineffective and hope- 
lessly spht from within. 

The object of the League in joining the Government was expliddy and categori- 
cally to wredk the structure of one India and to work in every possible manner 
for the aeation of Pakistan. On August 16, the Muslim League daily newspaper 
sX.Tif^—The'Dam — came out with a four-page supplement, announcing that the 
i day for direct action had arrived, and that 'might alone would now secure tiie rights 
of the Muslims. The Muslims of India were directed by the League to observe 
August 16 as the Direct Action Day. It was the beginmng of the bloodiest and 
the most shameful chapter in the annals of India. Communal frenzy was at white 
heat, particularly in Calcutta, where the Muslim League Government, under die un- 
predictable and mercurial premiership of Shahid Suhrawardy, played havoc with 
the civil life of the people. Law and order had ceased to exist aind corruption in every 
walk of hfe was rampant. August 16 had been declared a public holiday. ^ 
day started with stabbings and murders under the most brutal circumstances, looting 
and bu r ning of houses on a large scale, and the orgy of murder and arson continued 
for three or four days resulting m the loss of some 5,000 lives and over 15,000 injured 
—“honours” having been equally divided between tire Hindus and Muslims. The 
Government was callously inffiffetent, for the men at the helm of the Government 
thought that the mtiimdation of the mmority by force was the way to entrench them- 
selves in power. The flames of anarchy and frai-Tirirlgl strife spread from Calcutta 
to all over the country. The kilhng in Calcutta’was followed by similar happenings m 
Noakhah and other districts of East Bengal. There were serious repercussions m the 
adjoining province of Bihar. The first serious riot broke out on Sqitember 27 
near Beniabad m the Muzaferpur District, and by October 25 the provinm 
of Bihar was in the grip of serious notmg in a number of places. It was only tne 
determination of the Provincial Government and the mobilization of military power 
that were ableto quell these disturbances which continued for a period of 
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The were the prinapal sufiferers. Nehru with a lacerated heart undertook 

a V gTitnifig tour of the province of Bihat and faced a sullen and angry audience at 
Patna, the capital city, on the 3rd, for the people were in no mood tohsten to counsels 
of reason and tolerance. They had been swept o£F their feet by the accounts they 
had heard of the tragedy t^t had overwhelmed their kith and km in Calcutta. 
Jawaharlal left Bihar on November 9. The masses m Bihar had reacted violently 
to the orgies of Calcutta. Violence had begot violence, and thousands of inno- 
cent lives had been lost as the price of unreason and despicable mdividual 
ambitions. 

Gandhiji had always been sceptical of the proposed partition of the country He 
who had been the architect of Hindu-Mushm umiy, and had in a great measure realised 
It in 1920, suddenly saw all his work undone by the temble mass fury which had taken 
such a temble toll of human Me throughout the country. Noakhah— one of the back- 
water districts of East Bengal— had gone through the ordeal of communal disturbances. 
Though the happenings were not quite so serious as the massacte of Calcutta, they 
were symptomatic of the epidemic of rehgious frenzy and hatred that had seized the 
country. There were vague and disquieting mutmurings from various places includ- 
ing Delhi and Bombay. With his enormous simplicity, elemental courage and a heart 
overflowing with pity, Gandhiji undertook a viUage-to-village tour in the district of 
Noakhah from November 6, 1946 He remained there for four months. His pre- 
sence wrought a veritable revolution in tiie minds of the people. 

Tempers in the Punjab were rising It was the one province where the people 
were brave, courageous and haidworking— chiefly peasants The population was 
28 4 millions, with a httle over 16 millions of Muslims, milhons of Hmdus and 3 . 7 
tnilhons of Sikhs, The United Punjab was spht up into two halves— West Punjab 
(Pakistan) with 62,000 sq. miles and a population of i j .9 milhons, and East Punjab 
(India) with an area of 37,000 sq. miles and a population of 12. j milhons. Bengal 
was similarly partitioned into West Bengal (India) with 28,215 sq. miles and a popula- 
tion of 21 . 2 milhons, and East Bengal (Pahstan) with an area of 49,400 sq miles and 
a population of 39 1 milhons. Some 3 pet cent of the entire population of undivided 
India was involved in the migration during the feteful days of the partition It was 
estimated that 12. j milhon people were uprooted from their homes and cut ofif from 
their mootmgs. The problem of settling these unfortunate people has vitally effected 
the economy and feelings of the two countaes, Pakistan and India, and it will take 
years before the position is even partially retrieved. 

Despite religious differences strong economic ties had developed among the vari- 
ous sections of the people, for the Jats and Gujars— agriculturists par excellence 
of the Punjab, were both Hindus and Muslims. Pohtics had been pursued as a prac- 
tical game of give-and-take, and the Punjab was pohtically the most stable area in Bidia 
wherethe Congress had made but httle impression Under its own fer-sigbted leaders, 
the Punjab had successfully resisted the fatal blandishments of Jinnah and his 
Muslim League. Fazl-i-Hussain, the Muslim Rajput, and Chhotu Ram, a Hmdu 
Ja^ had left traditions of tolerance and mutual accommodation. -Unfortunately, 
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ho^revei:, the epidemic of violence •which had made its appeatance in Calcatta, soon 
overtook the Punjab, and the Punjabis being mote hefly and strong reacted mut- 
detously and mercilessly. Governor Jenkins was hopelessly pro-Muslim and did 
nothing to help the composite Ministry to meet an extremely difficult crisis. Khizat 
Hayat Khan, the Premier and a landed magnate, was helpless in view of the mounting 
opposition of his own community and the lack of support from the Governor. 

The various communities in the Punjab were evenly balanced, but the executive 
services -were predominantly staffed with Muslims, and once the communal poison 
had spread to the ranks of Government employees, especially the police, a situation 
soon arose which became unmanageable. Atthe beginning of 1947 the Muslim League 


organised the Muslim National Guards— a body of armed troopers intended as the 
fi tt ing •vring of the organisation. The Government’s ban against the drilling of 
these volunteers was ignored, and these National Guards along with the Muslim police 
were allowed to play an Ignoble part in the blackest chapter in the history of tiie Punjab. 
The storm over the Punjab broke on March 4, 1947. It continued unabated 
for months and attamed a degree of ferocity, cruelty and destruction unequalled in 
the annals of India. Hmdus and Sikhs stood no chance against the organised mig^t 
ofthearmedMuslimpolicebackedbythe Muslim masses. The fair land of the Punjab 
which had hitherto been the most prosperous province in the country was ruthlessly 
and wantonly destroyed by its own children. The Punjabis themselves had never 
thought of the destructive and ruthless bitterness of which they would be tiie insensate 
victims. Their very courage and gallantry added fuel to the fire of communal frenzy 
and fratricidal slaughter. The British administration in the pro'vince, and the Viceroy 
at the centre with all the military force at his command, looked on helplessly at thfe tragic 
scene of horror and carnage which was being enacted inthefeirest of India’s provinces. 
But then the British perhaps felt that this bloody civil war was the price tiiat lie Indians 
must be made to pay for their impertinence in shaking themselves free of tic imperial 
might of Britain. They let the people, tiietefore, fight to a finish. The Boundary 
Force which had been organised to feolitate the migration of miUions from one 
part of the Punjab to the other proved inefiective and unreliable. 

The small community of Sikhs had developed a distinctive personaUty since the 
days of the Mughals. Bra’ve, hardy, practical and hard-working, they formed the 'veiy 
back-bone of the Punjab peasantry. They had speaal mterests in the districts of 
Sheikhupura, Lyallpur, Gujranwala and Montgomery— all now lying m the West 
Punjab— fort hey by the very sweat of their brow had made these regions smilmg 
prosperous. But peasantry all the world over is somewhat pugnacious and natrot? 
minded and extremely jealous of its rights. It often foigets to laugh over petty 


differences particukrly when they relate to land. Political passions became more 
mote bitter in the Punjab, and communal nvalries among blood brothers inflamed 'Wi 
rehgious fanaticism led to internecine strife of the bitterest kind. None had forese^ 
what the partition of the Punjab would mean, and consequently the Governments in 
the provrince and the Centre, and the people were caught unwittingly in 
of their own- complacency. The Government at Lahore found itself unable 
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impose its will, even if it so desired, on the services which had become equally infected 
as the people by the virus of unreasoning hatred and callous disregard for humanhfe. 

The avil war in the Punjab continued nght up to August 1947. On 
March 5, rioting broke out in Lahore and did not abate till the nth. There 
were simultaneous nots in Amiitsar, Ravalpindi, Attock, Jhelum and Multan. 
Jawaharlal Nehru, the head of the mterim Government, along wilh the Defence 
Minister, Saidat Baldev Smgh, visited lahore. But the situation was past the 
stage of verbal admomtions. What was needed ms a strong whiff of gun 
powder. Unfortunately, however, the British Government in India was found m its 
penultimate stage of hcjuidation in a stage of utter helplessness, if not sullen indiffer- 
ence to the happenings around, while the Indian Cabinet was not yet firmly settled 
to control and order the armed forces of the country to put down mercilessly the 
avil strife which had broken out all over the country. Curiously enougji, at this 
very tnnmpnt M^hen ruthless assertion of authority would have prevented a national 
calamity of the first magnitude, matters of constitutional propriety and of the exclu- 
sive sphere of provincial responsibihty in the matter of maintaining law and order 
began to trouble the conscience of the Governor-General and Viceioy of Indial It 
was perhaps the result of a sub-conscious feeling that these Indians would never be 
able to govern ffiemselves without the help of the Batish On the very eve, as it 
were, of the severance of British rule in India, the British authorities proved themselves 
partial, ineffective and uninterested in the welfere of the country with which they 
had been associated for a century and half. On April 15, 1947, Gandhiji and Jinnah 
issued a jomt appeal to their people to refrain from wanton brutality and savagery. 
Even this call by the two leaders failed to put down the flammg passions which h^ 
been aroused A few days earlier, on April 2, ffie leaders of the Hmdus and the 
Sikhs in the Punjab had rodised that they could no longer hve together with the 
Muslims and that the only solution to the continuing carnage was partition of 
their homeland On July 22 Lord Mountbatten visited Lahore and directed the 
shadow Government of the East Punjab— the Hindu fragment of the old and 
prosperous land of the five nvers— to move up to Simla. Hindus and Muslims in the 
Punjab had now come to the conclusion that they must part, at any rate for the present, 
and exodus in both directions— Muslims from the south and Hindus and Silrhs from 
the north m the Punjab— took place on an unprecedented scale Some 6 million Hmdu 
and Sikh refugees streamed out of their homelands in tibie West Punjab, leaving behind 
a trail of misery, slaughter, penury and tears unpamlleled in the history of the human 
race. Between August ii and 12, the railway station at Lahore had become a veritable 
death-trap. Out of a resident population of some 3 lakhs of non-Muslims, only 
about 12 thousand were left by August 19, and only a iWdful by the endjof the month 
who were 'vmting for but an opportunity to get away. Wholesale slaughter was 
perpetrated m a number of places In Sheikhupura alone the death toll amounted to 
some 18 to 20 fliousand This is, however, a chapter of bitter and unmitigated shame 
and savagery in the annals of the peoples of India and Pakistan. This was also the 
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Patel. Fot the first time the Indian Amy -witii its young officers was tested in a 
sphere which required courage, sympathy, expedition and brganisalion. The leaders 
were able to evoke the best out of these soldiers and make them go all out in aid 
of their unfortunate brethren. At one time it looked as if the price paid for Indepen- 
dence was going to be intolerably h^vy, but the energy and resilience displayed 
by the new Government proved equal e^^en to this terrible upheaval. It is now 
difficult after these two years to realise the horrible ni^tmare through yhich the connuy 
passed during the closing months of 1946 and the major part of 1947. Tbrou^- 
out all these critical months, Nehru and Vallabbbhai Patel maintained their mgfroii 
and succeeded in mastering the greatest crisis in the history of the new-bom State. 

By the beginning of 1947 it was quite evident that a major surgical operation 
was necessary, if India was to survive. So far as the British Government was concerned, 
it had made up its mind to wash its hands off the Indian problem. In February 1947 
Prime Minister Attlee made a statement in the Commons deploring the continuana 
of differences between the Hindus and Muslims, despite thefect that the leaders of both 
the Congress and the Muslim League were represented in the Interim Cabinet. He 
went on to say that it was the definite intention of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to take all possible steps to transfer power to Indian hands by a date not later 
than June 1948. The die was thus cast. The British Government no longer desired 
to govern riiis great country. It was now for the representatives of the people to 
mould their political destiny. It was obvious that with Jinnab at the head of the Mus- 
lim League no settlement in favour of United India was possible. Years of devei^ 
virulent and unscrupulous propaganda Imd made the people believe in some funda- 
mental difference of life, culture and political future based solely on ffie basis of a parti- 
cular aeed. The Congress had learnt by long and bitter e^erience that the supreme 
need of the hour was freedom from the ffiird party, and that no cost was too high to 
win it. So long as an alien Government was in the seat of authority, it was but human 
nature that it would try and mobilise all the anti-national and reactionary forces on its 
side. In view, therefore, of what had been happening since August 16, 1946, M vanous 
parts of the country the Congress had no alternative but to agree to partition of what 
nature had designed to be one. It was perhaps just as well if such partition ensured 
the rapid development of the two units in accordance with riie desires of their peopi®. 
The British Government announced its final plan for tiie partition of India and the 
grant of Dominion Status on June 3, 1947. It also annp nnrpd that the Constitnent 
Assembly which had met on December 9, 1946, would continue its labours. 

On June 14, 1947, the Ail India Congress Committee accepted the partiti^ 
of the country at the historic session held at the Constitution Qub, New Delhi. I^M 
Louis Mountbatten, who had taken charge of theaffiirs of the Government of India 
on March aa, 1947, had been quick in sizing up the situation. It was obvio® 
that anything was prefemble to a poliqr of drift and inaction, which could oW 
result in the eventual and complete disruption of Government. His Majesty’s 
ment ftamed the Indian Independence Bill, which became law in a remarkably she 
space oftime on July 18. Characteristically enou gh, it was a document of astocis 
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ing brevity, coosistmg of but 22 sections and 3 sdiedules. The Partition Conmuttee 
was appointed by the Interim Government in India, and by August 15, 1947, only 
a few matters remained to be disposed of. 

On die midnight of August 14, 1947,1116 long drawn-out struggle for freedom 
pgtne. to an end. The hour of destiny had struck, but the price of deliverance was 
unexpectedly heavy. Throughout ^r recorded history, India had been able to 
retam her geographical and cultural entity. She had withstood the vicissitudes of for- 
tune. She had been able successfully to soften and in some rases to absorb the impact 
of ahen mfluences. Her cultural integrity had remained and, even during the long 
and dreary years of bitter strugg^le, her leaders had kept aloft the flag of Indian unity. 
But history does not stand still, and when the time came allo\rance had to be made 
for the vamty of mere men, their individual raprices and pathological obsessions. India 
—a land wrought by nature as a mighty entity— was partitioned and severed mto co- 
teiminous, impossible, impracticable and elusive fragments of territories. Pohtics 
are at best a game of expediency and compromise, and India’s leadcis weie wise in 
acquiescing m a solution, however unpleasant and logically untenable but practically 
inescapable What was not, however, antiapated or ejected was the terrible toU 
of life and property which had to be paid as a tribute to communal fiiry and insensate 
passions which had been aroused between the children of the same soil, who had hved 
as friends and neighbours throu^ centuries despite their varymg creeds. This 
complacency on the part of the Governments, leaders of the pubhc and the people 
then^elves led perhaps to the most terrible holocaust known to history 

The gloom and soriow which had characterised the closing months of 1946 
and continued right up to the day of dehvemnee were dispelled, momentarily at least, 
m a mighty swell of popular joy and enthusiasm which took place on August 14 and 
^5» ^947 Festive bells were nngmg throughout the country, the gieat aties 
of India celebrated the dawn of Independence which they had cherished for many 
a long day, but which they hardly hoped to see materialise withm their hfetime. 
The country passed through a delirium of spontaneous joy, and it was obvious that it 
was a deep and abidmg emotion in the hearts of the people, and not merely the manu- 
factured result of intensive pohtiral agitation For the first time in the history of 
India the people felt the glow of freedom— freedom which had been won by them, 
which had not descended from above, or bestowed as a gift by some remote or ahen 
and generous agency. It was Freedom which was won by them and had to be guarded 
by their own vigilance and willing and unstinted sacrifice. The Mahatma was naturally 
Its emblem and architect It was he who, with rare simphaty of character, nobihty 
of mind and steadfastness of purpose, had made out of common men and women 
front-hne soldiers m the fig^t for India’s fteedom Vast multitudes of Indians had 
suddenly realised the unity of the nation and never before had such umty been 
demonstrated as on the midnight of August 14, 1947 The mdependence of India 
tolled at the stroke of midmg^t; it was the dawn of a new day, radiant and of limit- 
less possibihties. Gandhiji, however, was away on his way to Noakhah, for his great 
heart was deeply smitten with the ghastly, cruel and implacable hostihties persisting 
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between the two great conununities of India. The partition of the countiy had Kitfa-n 
deep into the Mahatma’s consciousness. He, a sad and solitary figure acclaimed as 
the father of the nation, had no share in the nation-wide festivities to celebrate the day 
of deliverance, which he had done most to hasten. Jawaharlal— India’s first Prime 
Minister— gave appropriate e:3q)ression to the joy of the people in bevelled phrases 
of great eloquence and beauty. 

"While &e people in the two new states of India and Pakistan were engaged in 
rejoicing, Gandhiji— the lone pilgrim— saw nothing but darkness. He knew that 
the appeal that he and Jinnah had jointly issued on April 15 in pathetic words bad 
proved ineffective. The joint declaration stilted: 

“We denounce for all time the use of force to achieve political ends, and we 

call upon all communities of India, to whatever persuasion they rnay belong, 

not only to refrain from all acts of violence and disorder, but also to avoid bo 4 

in speech and writing any incitement to such acts.” 

While the politicians had talked of partition, nobody had envisaged the partition of 
the provinces; not even Jinnah, for even he, on April 30, 1947, had pronounced 
against the partition of the Punjab and Bengal. G^dhiji on his way to Noakhali 
stopped for a few days in Glcutta and stayed in a Mushm household. The Muslim 
I^gue Newspaper, Morning Nm, rightly wrote that “he vsias ready to die so that 
they [a3% of the city’s Muslim population] may hve peacefully.” Gandhiji returned 
to Delhi in September, and on October 2 celebrated his 78th birthday. He had nothing 
but agony in his heart, for hatred and killing were in the air. He thought of going 
to the Punjab— the battle-ground of the peoples who had lost their sanity for the tunc 
being. Jawaharlal and his Cabinet were busy with the problems of administration, 
but the millions of refugees stricken and forlom looked to the lean and quiet figure 
in the Birla House. People knew that compassion and a genius for entering into 
other peoples’ feelings dominated the life of this great teacher. He never refrained 
from his daily prayer meetings calling upon the people to live in chanty and in peace. 
In the new context of communal bitterness Gandhiji’s daily audience had declined 
to a few hundreds; the poor refugees in their bitterness had but little patience with 
this man of peace. They in their madness thought that Gandhiji was only encourag- 
ing the Mush’ms without reahsing the miseries of the Hindus. The politicians in- 
cluding Nehru were helpless. They could not dominate the hearts of the people 
as Gandhi, the man of peace, could. Gandhiji could bear the agony no longeii 
and on January 12, 1948, he dedded upon a fest unto death. Fifty crores or 
rupees due to the Pakistan Government were paid much against the wishes and the 
unanimous dedsion of the Indian Cabinet. In Gandhiji’s ideology there was no room 
for hatred and no place for diplomacy or paying back in the same com. The » 
began on the January 13 and ended on the i8th, for he was assured that 
between the two communities had changed. I was staying at the Birla House. Gan 
ji’s friends did not understand the rationale of this last fiist of his, and yet 7 
knew that it was futile to intercede or interfere, Pubhc feelmg against Gan J 
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as well as his fast was using among a sedion of the people, and awatning was given 
on Januaiy zo when a bomb was thrown at the prayer meeting. At j.45 p.m on 
Saturday, January jo, as Gandhiji was walking up to the prayer platform at tihe BMa 
House, Godse, the Poona Bmhmin, broke through the small congregation and bent as 
if be was going to bow to him, and fired. Gandhiji was dead; he had harkened to the 
call ofdeath,his “incomparable fnend,” with Rama, the name of the Lord, on his 
Ups. I hastened from the office to ihe Bida House and found Bapu laid on the in 
bis old room m the Birla house, serene and composed, as usual surrounded by a small 
crowd, all weeping, including bs gmnd-duldren and Jawahadal. Vallabhbhai, along 
wiA bs daughter Maniben, was also there. Hewas prostrate with grief. The hght 
had truly gone out and there was darkness everywhere. Lord Mountbatten came m 
and settled the details of the funeral thefollowing morning. “Another giant among 
men bad fallen m the cause of brothediood and peace,” as Truman wrote. 
Marshall, the U.S.A. Secretary of State, spoke about Gandhi as the “spokesman for ihe 
conscience of mankind,” and the Muslim League papei>-D<ntw— stated that all Muslims 
are bowed with grief at the ghastly ending to so great a life.” The mortal remains of 
Gandhiji— and his body was truly shining— were laid on the funeral pyre at Rajgbat. 
People the world over realised that Gandbiji had become greater in death than even 
he was in hfe. His ashes were immersed in Allahabad on the afternoon of Feb- 
maty la, and as in die words of the Veda; 

“Holy soul, may sun, air and fire be auspiaous unto thee. Thy dear ones on 
ffiis earth do not bewail their lot at thy departure, for they know that thou art gone 
to the radiant regions of the blessed. May the vi^ters of all rivers and oceans be 
helpful unto thee, and serve thee ever in thy good deeds for the welfere of all beings; 
may all space and its four quarters be open unto thee for thy good deeds.” 

• In the contest of Gandhiji’s death, it may be relevant to mention a stiange but 
authentic case of premonition. Arthur Moore, the retired editor of the Stattsman, 
and now the editor of a weekly journal called issued from Delhi, records 

m reviewing Vincent Sheean’s hook^ Lead Ktadlji a remarkable incident which 

happened to tiie author of the book. In September the conviction came upon Sheean 
that the Mahatma will be murdered by his own people; and he discussed the matter 
in detml with some of theNewYork journals and finally persuaded one of the papers 
to send him to India. Sheean wrote to his editor from Delhi in Januaiy 1948 saying 
that the tragedy was' at band. This letter was received m New York a day before 
the actual tragedy of Mahatma’s assassination took place. It is also noteworthy that 
on January 21, 1948, the day after the incbent of the bomb thrown at Gandhiji 
during the prayer meeting at the Bida House in New Delhi, Sheean wrote in his 
diary as follows ; 

This episode confirms me in the opinion that it would be rash to stray very 
^ from Gandhi at this time. Some great dimax m the sacred drama whidi he is 
(partly consaously, partly unconsciously) enacting, and which has been lifted to the 
tragic height of a last act since August is surely approaching. The fact that he is so 
uncannily able, by ffie instinct of genius, to assist the operation of fet^ merely makes 
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this climax inevitable. I have believed since last summer that if he is to be killed 
It must be (for India’s sake) by a Hindu and not by a Muslim. This is the lo^c of 
every sacred drama in the entire history of religion, and I beheve it will take place.” ' 

Bapu’s death moved Jawaharlal to unusual heights of eloquence. He ti^tly 

said; 

“Even in his death there was a magnificence and complete artistry. It to 
from every point of view a fitting climax to the man and to the life he had lived, ki- 
deed it hei^tened the lesson of his life. He died in the fullness of his powers and, 
as he would no doubt have liked to die, at the moment of prayer. He died a martyr 
to the cause of unity to which he had always been devoted and for which he had worked 
unceasingly, more especially during the past year or more. He died suddenly as all 
men should wish to die. There was no fading away of the body, or a long illness, 
or the forgetfulness of the mind that comes with age. Why then should we grieve 
for him? Our memories of him will be of the Master, whose step was li^t to lie 
end, whose smile was infectious, and whose eyes were full of laughter. We shall 
associate no failing powers with him, of body or mind. He lived and he died at the 
top of his strength and powers, leavmg a picture in our minds and in the mind of 
the age that we hve in that can never fade away. 

“That picture will not fade. But he did something much more than that, for 
he entered into the very stuff of our minds and spirits and changed them and moulded 
them. The Gandhi generation will pass away, but that stuff will remain and ivill 
affect each succeeding generation, for it has become a part of India’s spirit. Just 
when we were growing poor in spirit in this country, Bapu came to enrich us and make 
us strong, and the strength he gave us was not for a moment or a day or a yeai; 
but it was something added on to our national inheritance.” 

The burden of the new State fell on the shoulders of Nehru and the Deputy 


Prime Mmister, Vallabhbhai Patel. The moral fragrance of Gandhiji’s ptesence 
had departed. There was doubtless the danger of India becoming a State like any 
other, but even in death Gandhiji seems to have left a legacy, which would not at 
any rate be forgotten by his immediate associates, patticulatly the two leaders at 
helm of afltos in India — ^Nehru and Patel. Both had often isagreed with Gandlnji 
in the matter of actual administration. They had found’ Gandhiji somewhat diffi- 
cult, for the application of morals to the conduct of actual affairs of life is 
difficult; but Gandhiji often got what he wanted, because he appealed not to espeoi- 
ency or immediate benefits, but to something higher in human hfe. It is because 
of this that Gandhi)i’s name is still invoked to exalt the morale of the people. Ja^ 
harlal, above all, seems to have felt the spell of the IMfester mote profoundly after 
death than ever before. The mantle of harmonising the differences between the wo 
communities, of making India a haven for the people who hve witto its bord > 
has obviously fallen on the shoulders of this great idealist. 

It was January 30, 1949, and I happened to be staying at BuJa Ho 
in New Delhi. It was the first anniversary of Gandhiji’s assassination. It 
3 O’clock in the morning, and I woke up on hearing the familiar strains of the 
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tiofial soQgs ^Kihid} were dear to the Mahatma, On the extensive gtassy lavna at the 
tear of the Bitla House, a small crowd headed by the Prime Minister had gjitheted at 
the very spot where Bapu— the architect of the Indian nation— got freedom from his 
mortal coils as a result of the bullets fired by one of this own countrymen, who along 
with some others could not size up the statute of this great htde man of unsurpassed 
courage and singular nobihty of character. The green platform where Bapu used 
to pray and discourse every eventog when he was m Delhi, was brightly lit up, and a 
score of people had gathered there m the early hours of a cold wintry dawn to pay 
theii homage to one who had already become a symbol of love and f< gh rp.n ii!.nt»<;s 
and an inspirmg memory of a dedicated li&. 

Jawaharlal is deeply emotLonal, even sentimental, and perhaps mote devout 
than he would cate to aeWt. He had recorded repeatedly that he r^y understood 
the Mahatma’s meursions into religbn or his efforts to weave a pattern of poh- 
tics and spirituality. But when he heard the verses of the Gita regularly recited at 
the daily prayer meetings of Bapu, Jawaharlal felt closer to religion than ever before. 
The verses laid down the quahties necessary for a man of composure and discrimina- 
tion. It was at such meetings that Gandhiji looked his real self— one though he was 
physically on the ground, had still his abode m some remote, rarefied and elevated 
realms. It was then that one had a glimpse of the sources from which Bapu derived 
his mediaustible strength, boundless optimism and inspiration for incessant activity. 
Jawaharlal has often, but peihaps wantonly, refiaied to his mtellectual nrtpntj >tir»n 
having been basically different from that of Gandhip because of his western up-bring- 
ing, education and general outlook — aiscbaung. At bottom, however, there is 
a deep and abiding similarity m the emotional response of people whose 
toots he embedded in the same soil; and consequently despite Jawaharlal’s horror 
of mixmg up pohtics with tehgion and his emphasis on matters purely secular, he is 

a man of deep and abidmg faith which has sustained him throng long and dreaiv 
years of storm and strife. 


As the hymns were chanted, he wm deeply moved and stirred to his depths, 
or It was the advent of this godly man which had changed the entire tenor of his 
^ e. Jawahar himself could never have imagined that his life of a lotus-eater and an 
«e^/«;ttftf»/TOuld be completely blasted, shattered and turned upside down 
wfli the onset and influence of a new and stormy petrel on the conventional stage of 

sainthness of this stranger m a peasant’s 
^r appealed to or swept him off his feet, but some strange and sacred fire— 
^ itresistible, which could be sensed even at this small gathering on the 
no ^ ° T * House at this early hour of the dawn, though the Master was 
tVip J^’^vahadal looked rapt in though^ sad and pensive, and as die music of 
^ ^votional chants floated skyvvards m the dean morning air, it sank deep in the 
MasteJ^ emo^^ substratum of Ja^harial— the finest disqple that Gandhiji— 4he 
VMS 9 f before towards the dosing years of the XIX century there 

a hnnfj ^ ° * uiuqae and brilliant disapleship of Swami Vivekananda; but it was 
primarily spiritual m nature, and while the Master— Shri Ramakrishna — 
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guided and inspked evety phase of activity of his great disciple, he himself was in 
die background— quiet and unconcerned, praying and often in a mood of ifltf n s f 
religious ecstasy. The relationship between Gandhiji and Jawaharial was different. 
Bo& led a life of intense activity and through it realised themselves. From the day 
on which he at the agp of 46 landed in India on January 9, 1915, till the date of his 
departure on January 30, 1948, Gandhiji’s life was one of intense pre-occupation, 
sustained throughout by a curious detachment as to the fate of his manifold activities 
and a singular shrewdness in chalking out his plan in accordance with the dictates 
o£ his conscience and reason. It may be that G^dhiji appeared at one of the great 
turns of Indian history when people were ready— atleast partially— to receive the inspir- 
ed message of a new hope and fresh activity from one who embodied within himself 
all that was noble in his race. Gandhiji affected die life of the entire nation at various 
points and made heroes out of mere men. 

His genius had wrought a mirade and secured for his countrymen freedom of a 
type which they had never previously known in their long history. His new technique 
enabled the poorest men and women of India to partidpate m the struggle for freedom 
and to identify themselves with the country’s cause. An entire generation was domi- 
nated by this God-mtoxicated man, not merely in politics but in every phase of life. 
In India politics ate never far removed fiom religion, for the life of the people has 
been deeply coloured and moulded by religious thou^t, however attenuated and 
ineffective it may be in practice. Gandbiji’s approach to the various problems con- 
nected with India was unique; his beginnings were small— whether in Champaran, Kbeda, 
or the march to Dandi to make salt and challenge the might of the Government on 
an issue which now seems to be small and even trivial. It now seems a remarkable 
achievement that the conquerors of yesterday, who ruled over the country for more 
than I JO years, should have walked out as friends. The credit for this singular achieve- 
ment must be given primarily to the Mahatma. 

Politics do not generally bring out human nature at its best, and political parties 
have an inherent tendency for disruption over a long period. Vested interests are 
created; personal vanities are aroused which arc more difficult to be recooc'led thafi 
differences of doctrines or principles. Indians are just as much politically and fectiti®*^^ 
minded as others in the world, and yet it is curious how this insigmficant looking 
airiving in India after a local reputation in South Africa, was able not only to reconde 
and to overcome these conflicting viewpoints and interests, but that he v/as a ^ 
to makeout of them a mighty political organisation where the heroes were not 
the ranks of the learned and the rich but were recruited from the common people* 
A life of disinterestedness, or ceaseless striving to approximate thought with 
was able to impress itself in a manner and on a scale perhaps unknown in the history 
of the world. Gandhiji in politics shone shadowless like the sun; or if there ws ^ 
shadow, it did not inhikt or exdude the growth of new and healthy life. I* 
tunate for India that when India achieved its freedom, Gandhiji was able to 
to the new democracy two such exceptional leaders as Jawaharlal and his IfeP ^ 
Prime Minister, who is senior in age, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel. These two 
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A record of service to ■wMch future generations in India twll pediaps render greater 
justice than it is possible to do at present. The legacies of freedom were onerous 
in the extreme, but it was the vision and energy of these two great disdples of the 
Mahatma which successfuUy tode the storm and enabled the country to settle down 
to a peaceful tempo of life. If the real struggle for freedom may be said to have 
begun with the Mahatma’s return to India m January 1915, it might be considered to 
haveSnally ended with the Mahatma’s passing away from the scene of his labours in 
January 1948. These years enshrine die greatest epic of India’s pohtical struggle 
for freedom. The entire pattern and inspiration for the straggle were furnished by 
Gandhi]!, and his disaples of varying degrees of mtellect and of faith were made to 
fall in line by the sheer compulsion of the Mahatma’s personaUty. Ifthe history of 
the last 30 years is the record of Gandhip’s leadership, it is also an account of the 
unfolding of his great disciples— Jawaharlal and Vallabhbhai. \!/hen the Maha tm a 
passed away from the pohtical scene, a great chapter in the history of India had been 
completed. One of the greatest epochs m the history of a nation W come to an end, 
for It IS not often that people like Gandhip ate bom or are able to mould thek 
countrymen merely with tibe power of moal persuasion, and make them march 
through indefimte and prolonged hardships to final victory. Human beings con- 
form to fatmhat patterns and Indians ate no exception. Pohtical patties are not 
infrequently but organised appetites for the acquisition of power; where individual 
selfishnesses masquerade under and make use of the doak of respectable and unexcep- 
tionable prindples and pohaes. The departure of the Mahatma has already imposed 
a task of great magnitude upon Jawaharlal, who will find all his energy and political 
capacity taxed to the utmost to maintain the great pohtical machme tkt tihe 
Mahatma had perfected for a particular purpose, m its purity and at its urais to me d 
momentum. As Gandhiji always proclaimed, it was the service to the people which 
mattered, and it is this which gives Substance to the prmdples and piacti f f of 
I democracy. 



NEHRU AS WRITER AND JOURNALtST 

Most of Jawaharial’s serious writing was done during his ftequent and prolonged 
sojourns in the various prison houses. The enforced leisure stimulated his naturally 
keen and inquisitive mind to roam over epodhs of human civilisation, and to ruminate 
over the vidssitudes of his own stormy life. Solitude is sometimes a spur to spiri- 
tual questioning and the sub-conscious mind begins to look at things, as if £com out- 
side, with detadiment and objectivity. In such luminous moments consciousness 
appears to be moved and guided by some hidden springs of inspiration from high, 
clean and remote altitudes. All aeative spirits have an occasional hint of such ex- 
periences and can then hardly recognise their own handiwork, for it transcends their 
usual limitations and appears more Uke a fragment of some Reality of which they are 
not ordinarily aware. Javraharlal, who is a highly sensitive writer with a natural 
feeling for words and phrases, has passed through similar moods. He writes d^dy 
and fluently, with ease and integrity. His writing is at times extremdy compact and 
quivering with emotion. He is not afraid of looking mto himself, of, dissecting, as 
it wet^ his inner self. Consequently, unlike most of bis unprepared orations, bis 
writings are distinguished by considerable literary diarm and ludd egression. 
Rhetoric is absent, and wor^ flow smoothly in a continuous and limpid stream, ade^ 
quatdy conv^ing the thoughts behind them. In more spadous and happier tines 
Jawaharlal might have attained real eminence as a writer of the English tongue, fw 
he has the necessary background, technical equ^ment and the required vision, sensi- 
tivMiess, resilience and insight to probe beneath tiie surfrce of emotions and analyse 
the complicated motivation of human activities. He constantly applies the same test 
to his own intimate life and produces a picture at once true and beautiful 

Ja^hatial is a voradous reader, or at least was till he shouldered the burden of 
high office. His reading in the English language is wide and deep, and he is well 
posted as to the main currents of literary and artistic activities in Europe and 
Ametica. Like a good few of our political leaders, induding Balgangadhar Tilal> 
Aurobindo Ghosh and Gandhiji, Jawaharlal also has ma^p. good use of his prison hfr 
for contemplation, rest and significant writing. About the life behind the pdson 
walls, he writes in a contemplative vein: 

“Time seems to change its nature in prison. The present hardly exists, for there 
is an absence of feding and sensation which might separate it from the dead p*®^ 
Even news of the active, living and dying world outside has a certain dream-lihe 
reality, an immobility and an undhangeableness as of the past The outer objective 
time ceases to be^ the inner and subjective sense remains but at a lower level 
when thought pulls it out of the present and t^p erifttirps a kind of reality iu the P*®* 
or in the future 
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“Thete is a. stiUness and evedastingQess abont the past; it changes not, and has 
a touch of etecoity like a painted pictuie ot a stetue in btonze or marble. Un- 
affected by the stonns and upheavals of the present, it maintains its dignity and rq>ose, 
and tempts the troubled spirit and the tortured mmd to seek shelter in its vaulted 
catacombs. There is peace there and security, and one may even sense a spiritual 
qoahty. 

"But it IS not life, unless we can find the vital links between it and the present 
with all Its conflicts and problems. It is a kmd of art for art’s sake without the passion 
and the urge to action which are the very stuff of life. Without that passion and 
urge, there is a gradual ooaang out of hope and vitahty, a setthng down on lower levels 
of existence, a slow merging into non-existence.” 

It was like lookmg back upon life from a different angle, something more akin 
to discovery not only of India, but of his own self. 

I still remember Jawahadal’s invitation sometime m 1916 to pin the special 
tram which was carrymg him and his party from Allahabad to Delhi for his wedding. 
The match was arranged according to the custom of the country, and Jawaharlalhad 
accepted the assignment. He could not imagine that foese nuptials were going to be 
somewhat unusud, as his own life moved from one crisis to another. He dedicated 
his also written in jail, to Kamala who is no more. In the movmg 

chapter m Im Dtsawery of Lidu, Jawaharlal describes his last visit to Kamala, 
who was feding away in a sanatorium at Badenweiler in Switzerland, 20 years later. 
Nehru was released from the mountain-jaii of Almora on September 4, 1935, and 
within five days of his release he was by the side of Kamala. He writes; 

“We had been married for nearly twenty years and yet how many times she had 

surprised me by something new in her mental ot spiritual make-up There was 

something elusive about her, something fay-like, teal but unsubstantial, difficult to 
grasp. Sometimes, looking into her eyes, I would find a stranger peeping out 
at me.” 

A man of Jawaharlal’s deep emotional intensity would naturally find the void 
created by the departure of Kamala— a frail and flowe^llke creature, almost unbeat- 
able Soon after the marriage he was drawn in the whirlpool of active pohtical life, 
and his twenty years of married life were feequently mtermpted by long intervals 
of compulsory separation, for Gandhian politics were ficaught with dangers, sacrifices, 
disappointments, hardships and frustrations. Here is a picture of Kamala by Jawahar- 
lal lumself; 

Except foi a little schooling, she had had no formal education; her mind had 
not gone through die educational process. She came to us as an unsophisticated 
girl, apparently with hardly any of the complies which are said to be so common 
now She never entirely lost that girhsh look, but as she grew into a woman her ^es 
acquired a depth and a fire, giving the impression of still pools behind which storms 
lagcd She was not the type of modem girl, with the modem girl’s habits and lack 
of poise Yet she took easily enough to modem ways. But essentially she was 
an Indian girl and, more particularly, a Kashmiri gid, sensitive and proud, rhiMlilrp 
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aad grown-up, foolish and wise. She was reserved to those she did not know or did 
not like, but bubbling over with gaiety and frankness before those she knew and 
liked. She was quick in her judgment and not always fair or right, but she 
stuck to her instinctive likes and dislikes. There was no guile in her. If she 
disliked a person, this was obvious and she made no attempt to hide the fact. Even 
if she had tried to do so, she would probably not have succeeded. I have come 
across few persons who have produced such an impression of sincetify upon me as 
she did. 

“like Chitia in Tagore’s play, she seemed to say to me: T amj Chitta. No 
goddess to be worshipped, nor yet the object of common pity to be brushed aside 
like a moth witih indifference. If you deign to keep me by your side in the path of 
danger and daring, if you allow me to share the great duties of your life, then you 
win know my true self,’ But she did not say this to me in words, and it was only 
gradually that I read the message of her eyes.” 

In passages such as these Jawaharlal lays bate with considerable skill, emotion 
and unusual felicity of phrase, Ae struggles of his self. A man of many 

but effervescent moods, he is able to mirror tbp.m jn elegant and luminous prose. 
His writmg, despite its varied abundance, has been fitful and largely an adjunct to 
and the result of his political destiny. He never seems to have essayed writing poetiy, 
despite his ceaseless quest and abiding love for it He has preferred to realise himself 
through action, and his meeting with Gandhip towards the end of 1916 was a profound 
spiritual conversion which was preceded by long, apparently unconscious and cumu- 
lative phase of silent incubation. His inner being lost its inertia and became suddenly 
vital and charged with radiant energy, and since riien his life has been a magnificent 
progression, whether as writer, politician, a disciplined soldier in the cause of ftee- 
dom, or as a dynamic leader of men in his capacity as the first Prime Minister of India 
Gandhiji rightly described him on his election as President of the Indian Nationri 
Congress in 1929; “He is pure as the crystel; he is truthful beyond suspicion.” Hh 
integrity is the 1^-note of his life as of his writing. 

like most politicians Jawaharlal has done a great deal of miscellaneous wnt- 
ing— writing with a motive, and for the moment I well remember the days of the 
M^ntewhen Jawaharlal, Syud Husami,tfae e d i tor, and I used to visit the ofiSce 
of &e Independent evening after dinner, when I spent a few days at the 

on leave. The led^endent was the first journalistic venture of the Nehru 
ftmily, steited by Pandit Motilal Nehru on the Basant Panehami day, Februaiy 9 > 
i9i9< It was primarily intended as a counterblast against the moderate politics 
of the all-powerful daily-the Leader, issued ftom Allahabad undo: the domiuat' 
ing personality of the late C.Y. Chintomani rhinfamani -was an uncompromis- 
ing Liberal, who like Gokhale and Srinivasa Sastri believed in some inscintable 
divine wisdom which guided and moulded the destiny of India under the enduc^ 
tutdage of Britain. The Leader was undoubtedly the most influential paper in 


1 ladia’s £t5t ambassador in Egypt recently died in Cairo. 
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United Provinces and retained its suptetnacf almost till the death of its great editor 
C.Y. rhinfeimani. The Ind^ndmt had but a short life of two years under the edi- 
torial stetmdship of the late Syud Husain. Syud Husain was a facile speaker, 
good looking and had undoubted capacity for screammg headlines, vituperative and 
colourfiil writing. The Independent came to grief with the increasing severity of 
the Press laws. 

Jawaharlal has been a prolific journalist, having written extensively, ftcquently 
andregularly for all kinds of papers over a' period of years. He has sponsored, managed 
and directed newspapers fcom the early yearn of his pohtical career. The Nettml 
Heiald-^ inflnpntial daily now issued fiom Lucknow— has had the afiecQon of 
Jawaharlal in a generous measure for the past many years. Jawaharlal’s joumahstic 
output has been considerable and constant over a number of years, but the 
triumphs of joumahsm are by their very nature ephemeral, and even the writings 
of Gandhi]! and Jawaharlal are no exceptions. Jawaharlal’s journalism was of 
an oithodox type, abundant in output and topical in character, but neither so con- 
tinuous nor at the same level as that of Gan^ji’s Gandhiji was an extraordinary 
and superlative journalist, whether he wrote in Gujarati, Hindi or Enghsh, and I doubt 
whether the world would ever see the like of him agam, even in this restricted sphere 
of human activities. Everything that Gandhiji wrote was translated and brpadcast 
through the columns of every imaginable kind of paper and in every language of the 
country; and like his own life his writing was charged with intense smceriiy and un- 
equalled honesty of expression. Gandhiji wrote baefiy and to the pomt. He was the 
supreme exception to the prevailing vogue of prolix turgidity, and the way m which 
he mamtaincd the standard of his various papers— whether Young India in English 
or Nava Jim or Harijan in Gujarati, English 01 Hmdi— was an mdex to the character 
of the man himself, and a tribute to his businesslike efficiency m the disposal of time. 




JAWAHARLAL AS SPEAKER 

Wliile Pandit Nehtu has a wide tange of vocabulaty in English, it is not so 
when he addresses extempore huge audiences, or broadcasts an address in Hindustani 
He has a pleasant, somewhat soft but level voice, capable at times of intense emotion, 
but on the whole without any of the finer qualities of high eloquence. Besides, there 
is another and genuine difficulty, viz., that while his own mother-tongue may be said 
to have been Hindustani with a Persian bias or Urdu, the language that is now eqiect- 
ed of the leading politicians m India is one with Sanskrit bias or Hmdi. The result 
is that words do not flow and Jawaharlal’s Hindustani speeches are apt to be long, 
difiiise and loosely knit. Despite a limited knowledge of Sanskrit, his masteiy over 
Hindustani is not of the same order as that in English; but his personality, transparent 
honesty of thought and expression make up for the lack of preparation, precision of 
words and emotional tension. Gandhiji suffered also from a limited acquaintance 
with Hindustani, but this deficiency was more than made up by his extreme economy 
of words and the great integration between thought and practice which elevates any 
utterance far beyond the level of mete oratory or elocution. Sardat Vallabhbhai Patel, 
even less of a linguist than either Gandhiji or Jawahatlal, is mote lucky, for he has 
the rare gift of wit and humour. His sentences of basic and racy Hmdustam are 
short, crisp and full of fire. He is the one speaker of whom the late Muhammad Ah 
Jinnah was genuinely afraid; for Jinnah knew that even in the art of vituperation and 
bluntness the Sardar was more tWi a match for him when he chose to use his native 
sarcasm with devastating finality. The days of oratory in the grand manner are over, 
and even India which loves colourful eloquence has got accustomed to new fohions. 
The oratory of Sutendra Nath Banerji with its rolling periods of turgid Biglish is a 
matter of past history. The late Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya’s long-winded orations, 
dehvered with a mellifluous and silvery voice, will not now be suffered by Mdian aum- 
ences. The impeccable literary discourses of Srinivasa Sastri, or the carefully wodted- 
out sequences of argumentation of C.Y. rhintamani or Tej Bahadur Sapru would now 
leave the people cold. People gather to heat politicians even with indifferent voi^ 
and no gift of phrase, provided they have played a prominent rdle in the struggle for 
fteedom and have the reputation of harmonising to some extent their protestations 
and practice. The high-sounding rhetoric of Sarojini Naidu would doubtless excite 
admimtion for the vivid phrase, but otherwise leave the multitudes unmoved, 
remember the eloquence of Mrs. Annie Besant. It was in December 1915 
Jawaharlal and 1 , as his guest, attended a mass meeting Kvhich was to be address 
by this wonderful lady. The place waS a local theatre in Allahabad packed to capadty 
Pandit Motilal Nehru and Pandit Madan Mohan Afelaviya were also on the rostrum, ** 
the pressure and the noise of the crowd were such that none of these veteran lead 
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was able even to start the proceedings. At last the old lady got up amidst a veritable 
pandemonium, where chaiis were flymg and unruly crowds were storming the audi- 
torium for space. She had but to speak for a few moments, when the audience lulled 
and charmed by her magic voice was hushed mto pin-drop silence and listened to her 
for an hour m absolute quiet. It was a triumph of oratory. But those days are gone 
for good, for such eloquence generally does not move the masses in the same manner 
or to the same extent as when they look upon the speaker as the very embodiment of 
then aspirations and vaguely defined ideals. Gandhi]iwas such an idealised personifica- 
tion of the conscious and subconscious will and thoughts of milhons of his country- 
men, and though his voice was but feeble, and he could rarely speak standing, his words 
affected the auiences m a way that very few men, however gifted or eloquent, could 
do; for the words were charged with an inner fire of intense conviction. Gandhiji’s 
oratory therefore reached the pinnacle, for his mete presence was enough to affect 
and even change the conduct of vast masses of people. In the ultimate analysis, it 
IS the victory of thought and passionate conviction, of idea fused mto action; 
and It IS, therefore, the rarest kmd of eloquence which few in history have been able 
to command 

Here is Jawaharlal’s account of the fascination that Gandhiji exerased over his 
audiences; 

“For It was cleat that thislittle man of poor physique had somethmg of steel 
m him, somethmg rock-hke which did not yield to physical powers, however great 
diey might be. ^d m spite of his unimpressive features, his lom-cloth and bare 
body, there was a royalty and a kmglmess m him which compelled a willmg obeisance 
fiom others. Consaously and dehberately meek and humble, yet he was fdl of power 
and authority, andhe knew It, and at times he was imperious enough, issumg commands 
whicli had to be obeyed. His calm, deep eyes would hold one and gently probe mto 
the dcpdis; his voice, dear and limpid, would purr its way into the heart and evoke 
an emotional response Whether his audience consisted of one person or a thousand, 
the diarm and magnetism of the man passed on to it, and each one had a feelmg of 
communion with the speaker. This feelmg had httle to do with the mmd, though 
the appeal to the mmd was not wholly ignored But mind and reason definitely had 
second place. This process of ‘spdl-bmdmg’ was not brought about by oratory or 
die hypnotism of silken phrases. The language was always simple and to the pomt, 
and seldom was an unnecessary word used. It was the utter smcerity of the man 
and his personahty that gripped; he gave the impression of tremendous inner reserves 
of power” 

Jawaliarlal quotes aptly the words of Alabiades in describmg the effect of 
speech by his master Socrates: 

Besides, when we hsten to any one else talkmg, however eloquent he is, wc 
don t really care a damn what he sa)'s; but when wc listen to you, or to some one else 
repeating vhat you’ve said, even if he puts it ever so badly, and never mmd whether 
the person who is bstenmg is man, woman, or child, we’re absolutely staggered and 
bcwitcbcd. And spcakmg for myself, gentlemen, if I wasn’t afraid, you’d tell me I 
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was completdy botded; Td sweat on oath what an exteaotdinaiy effect his words 
have had on me— and still do, if it comes to that. Fot the moment I heat him speal^ I 
am smitten by a kind of sacred lage, worse than any Corybant, and my heart jumps 
into my mouth and the tears start into my eyes— Oh, and not only me, but lots of 
other men. 


‘Tes, I have heard Petides and all the other great orators, and veiy doquent 
I thought they were; but they never affected me like that; they never turned my whole 
soul upside down and left me feding as if I were the lowest of the low; but thh latter- 
day Maiyas, here, has often left me in such a stole of mind that Pvefdt I simply 
couldn’t go on living the way I did... 

"And there is one thing Pve never felt with anybody else— not the Trifid of thing 
you would expect to find in me, either— and that is a sense of shame. Socrates is die 
only m a n in the world that can make me feel ashamed. Because there’s no getting 
away ftom 115 1 know I ought to do the things he tells me to; and yet the momenti 
am out of his sight, I don’t care what I do to keep in with the mob. So I dash off 
like a runaway slave, and keep out of his way as long as I can; and then next time I 
meet him, I remember all that I had to admit the time before, and naturalfy I fed 
ashamed... 

"Only I’ve been bitten by something much mote poisonous than a snake; in 
fact, mine is the most painful kkid of bite there is. I’ve been bitten in the heart; or 
the imnd, or whatever you like to call it” 

By the beginning of 1920 political values in India had been completely revo- 
lutionised. The leadership had passed from the hands of the English-speaking in- 
telligentsia who believed in words rather than in action, in striking an attitude rather 
than sticking out for a cause, and who were primarily interested in matters of but sfr 
condary importance. The Gandhian era of politics had no room for arm-chatt 


politicians. 

Gandhiji came to represent India in a manner whidi no one had done brforc 
and to egress the very spirit of this great, ancient and tortured country. “Almost 
he was India, and his very failings were iidian fellings. A slight to him was hardly 
a personal matter; it was an insult to the nation.” 

"It is not surprising that this astonishingly vitol man, full of self-con^c®*^ 
and an unusual kind of power, standing fot equality and fteedom for each 
dual, but m efls ufing all tiiis in terms of the poorest; fesdnated the masses ,7^ 
and atttocted them like a magnet. He seemed to tiiem to link up the past wim ^ 
future, and to make the dismal present appear just as a stepping-stone to that fttu 
of life and hope. And not the masses only, but intellectuals, and others also, 0^ 
their minds were often troubledand confused, and tiie change-over fisr 
habits of lifetimes was more difficult. Thus, he effected a vast psychologi 

lution not only among those who followed his lead but also among his oppM ^ 
and those many neutrals who could not make up their minds what to think an ^ 
to do.” . 

Gandhiji had rig^htiy felt the rising pulse of the masses, and since bis r 
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lodm in 1915 bad already experiffleoted wtb success with the down-ttoddeu tenants 
of indigo-plantets m Champaran (Bihar) and the peasantry in Kheda (Bombay) Jawa- 
harlal himself was yearning for a life of action. His heart was not in tlie profession 
of law. He had met'Gandhiji in the Giristmas of 1916, a fateful year remarkable 
for die lappiocbementy inspired by a fatal and short-sighted expediency, between the 
Hmdus and Muslims on ^e basis of communal electorates It was not until May 
1949, that the wrong done by the so-called communal setdement was righted and 
Indian atizenship was recognised as a right whidi had nothing to do with the creed 
or commumty of the attzen. 

Chance had brought Jawaliarlal into contact with the peasantry of Partabgarh, 
near lus home town of Allahabad in the United Provinces. These peasants, ground 
dovm by rapaaous landlordism, succeeded in luring him out from his comfortable 
home to die desolate countryside, where India lived and toiled. These trampings 
m the blistering heat of June made Jawaharlal understand something of the poverty 
and unredeemed misery of his people. People used to gadier in their diousands to 
hear a leader by the name of ]^ba Ramadiandra, whose name liad become a legend 
during those days of acute agrarian unrest But popular leadership is often fugitive 
and Ramachandra’s reputation soon faded away and die grievances of the peasantry of 
Oudh became one of the planks of the Congress agitation. Jawaharlal’s shyness and 
reserve in facmg vast gatherings of masses disappeared and he soon developed into 
one of the most prohfic and willing speakers that India has known The dams of his 
redcencc and diffident silence had been demolished for ever Jawaharlal’s audiences 
were now different from those gatherings of urban mtelhgentsia whidi admired 
eloquent efiusions m the English language. These poor villagers understood only 
simple words spoken to them directly and sincerely. A new era of public speaking 
had dawned where Gandhiji, Jawaharlal, Vallabhbhai Patel and many others doim- 
nated vast concourses of people throughout the land, because dicir speedies gave 
body and form to their burning thoughts and cramping grievances It was through 
constant pcregrmation and unceasmg speakmg throughout the country that Jawaharlal 
discovered” India, and the hold that he acquired over his countrymen has only gone 
on increasmg with the course of time He knows his mfluence over the masses, he 
understands their moods and is acutely aware of their helpless misery. He is some- 
times angry and frequently impatient, but the people know him and his love for 
tlicra Tlicy may not always understand him, but they share his fire and look to him 
or mspir-ition Tlie mtelhgentsia may often be confounded by the frequency and 
1 1C orthrightncss of his speeches, but they do not know the subtle and undying 
intimate bond whidi subsists betuxen him and the multitudes. 

The mstinctivc sympatliy between Jawaharlal and the masses is somctlimg fas- 
cm_ung, and quite a number of people have often been puzzled as to how this ele- 
gant, refined md sophisticated mdividu?! could feel happy m the company of the poor 
-1’ i^orant multitudes Jawaharlal himself has analysed this question, and says: 

*1 am \ am enough m imany ways, but there could be no question of vanity w'lth 
tl’csc crowds of simple folk. There was no posing about them, no vulgarity, as m 
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the case of many of us of the middle classes who consider ourselves their betters. They 
were dull certainly, uninteresting individually, but in the mass they produced a feel- 
ing of overwhelming pity and a sense of ever-intending tragedy.” 

Popular applause is fickle and, after a little while, tiresome. It is not the sen- 
sation of mass adoration that would explam Gandhiji’s andijawaharlal’s feeling for 
the common man. For Jawaharlal it was a new experience and his first contact with 
the peasantry of Partabgarh ushered a new chapter in his education. Gandhiji’s 
greatest contribution to Ae political life of India of the twenties of this centuiy was 
an imperious command to all those who pretended to popular leadership to go to 
the seven lakhs of villages where the people lived. The urban intelligentsia were 
largely parasitical on these grimitive aggregations of homesteads. Contact with the 
villagers was, therefore, the order of the day. Here the shy man from Cambridge 
suddenly lost all his diffidence and was not wearied of even addressing a dozen meet- 
ings a day! He mqietienced “the thrill of mass-feeling,” “die power of influencing 
the mass.” Jawaharlal writes: 

“I began to understand a litde the psydiology of the aowd, the difference 
between the city masses and the peasantry, and I felt at home in the dust and 
discomfort, die pushing and jostling of large gathermgs, though their want of 
discipline often irritated me. Since those days I have sometimes had to face hostile 
and angry aowds, worked up to a state when a spark would light a flame, and I 
found that that early experience and the confidence it begot in me stood me in good 
stead. Always I went straight to the crowd and trusted it, and so far I have always 
had courtesy and appreciation from it, even though there was no agreement But 
crowds ate fickle, and the future may have different experiences in store for 


me. 


‘1 took to the crowd and the crowd took to me, and yet I never lost 
to it; always I felt apart from it. From my separate mental perch I looked at it cri- 
tically, and I never ceased to wonder how I, who was so different in every way fioffl 
those thousands who surrounded me, different in habits, in desires, in mental and 
spiritual outiook, how I had managed to gain goodwill and a measure of confidence 
from these people. Was it because they took me for something other than I wa& 
Would they beat with me when they knew me better? Was I gaining their good- 
will under false pretences? I tried to be frank and straightforward to them; I 
spoke harshly to them sometimes and aiticised many of their pet beliefs and cust(^s> 
but still they put up with me. And yet I could not get nd of the idea that dieir a^ 
don was meant not for me as I was, but for some fanciful image of me that . 
formed. How long could that false image endure? And why should it be alio 
to endure? And when it fell down and they saw the reality, what dien? 

Reverting, however, to Jawaharlal’s r61e as a mass agitator, it i? 
remember that be used an instrument of speech which was easily un 
people over most of the country. The phraseology was more po. 
of Gandhiji or Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel. It was also more prolific. 
has ever been willing to face vast audiences whether as politician or as 


to 
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Mmistcr. But he is not a bom orator; lus voice and delivery arc pleasantly con- 
versational, and what stamps his speeches is the transparent sincerity of his words 
and the manner in whicli he uphfls the most commonplace subjects to a high level 
of intellectual analysis. He speaks so often and, except on very rate occasions, with- 
out any previous preparation or notes that it is amazing how frequently he is able 
to say something significant and worthwhile. There is another curious feature about 
his speaking, liis thoughts speed very' much faster than his words and consequently 
readmg his speeches in cold prmt one is aware of not only a certain amount of 
repetition andaldck of coherence, but also of a feeling as if the speaker had sud- 
denly remembered tilings which he had previously forgotten 

Pandit Nehru is in his proper element before popular .audiences and he appears 
to derive almost physial sustcmmcc and real inspiratioiTas he goes on fcclmg diem, 
sensing dieir thoughts and emotions. As he warms up, one feels as if a new bond 
of intimacy is bemg forged between him and lus people. I have sometimes noticed 
how Nchra is able to overcome even physical pain and rise to real eloquence. As 
Prime Minister he speaks perhaps more than any of lus opposite numbers elsewhere 
in the world. He is of course aware that the Prime Mmistcr of a great coimtt}' has 
to weigh lus words, which is not possible even for the most talented individual to 
do in frequent and extempore speeches But the smgular rapport between him and 
his people is such an mtcgral part of his poliOcal make-up that he feels himself more at 
home when he is facmg huge mulutudcs than he docs in small and select assemblies 
Popular orations give but litdc scope for literary graces, though Jawaharlal is un- 
usually sensitive to verbal music. That he can be a master of phrase 15 amply proved 
by his writmgs For anybody who has to speak frequently and thoughtfully, spccch- 
makmg is anythmg but easy, and Jawaharkl hiis to p.iss through considerable ner- 
vous strain, evetytimc he has to face an audience. But no real eloquence is possible 
without such emotional tension. Sentences and words course dirough the mind 
in all possible combinations imd sequences and die tension is relaxed only when die 
speech is over; when all the concentrated nervous energy flows mto a smoodi stream 
of well-knit phrases and dierc is a sense of liberation. On the rare occasions when 
he has to commit his thoughts to writmg, the texture of the finished product reflects 
all the artistry and elegance of phrase of which Pandit Nehru is such a master An 

example of such a speech is the one that be delivered at the Indonesian Conference 
on Januaiy 20, 1949: 

‘We represent the ancient civilisations of the East as well as die dynamic civili- 
sation of the West. Pohtically we symbolise, in particular, ‘flic spirit of freedom and 
democracy which is so significant a feature of the new Asia. Tins long sweep of 
history passes before my eyes with all its vicissitudes for the countries of Asia and, 

* ww ptesent, I look to the future that is gradually unfolding 

iteetf. We are the heirs of these long yesterdays of our history, but we ate also the 
builders of tomorrow that is shaping itself. The burden of diat tomorrow has to 
be borne by us and we have to prove ourselves wotthy of that great responsibility, 
jr this gathering is significant today, it is still mote si^cant in the perspective of 
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tomoitow. Asia, too long submissive and dependent and a play-thing of othei conn- 
tries, ■will no longer brook any interference vdth her fteedom.” 

When he is deeply moved the nervous tension is almost unbearable, and the 
result is superb. Pandit Nehru then emerges as a speaker of rare literary distbction, 
as for instance in his address to the Constituent Assembly on August 14, 1947: 

“Long years ago we made a tryst with destiny, and now the time comes when 
we shall redeem our pledge, not wholly or in full measure, but very substantially. 
At the stroke of the midnight hour, when the world sleeps, India will awake to life 
and freedom. A moment comes, which comes but rarely in history, when we step 
out from the old to the new, when an age ends, and when the soul of a nation, long 
suppressed, finds utterance. It is fitting that at this solemn moment we take the 
pledge of dedication to the service of India and her people and to the still laiger 
cause of humanity. 

“At the dawn of history India started on her unending quest, and trackless cen- 
turies are filled with her striving and the grandeur of her successes and her failures. 
Through good and ill fortune alike she has never lost sight of that quest, or forgotten 
the ideas which gave her strength. We end today a period of ill-fortune and Inda 
discovers herself again. The achievement we celebrate today is but a stop, an open- 
ing of opportunity, to the greater triumphs and achievements that await us. Are 
we brave enough and wise enough to grasp this opportunity and accqit the challenge 
of the future?” 


He again reverted to the same theme in a broadcast speech on August 15 
in the following words: 

“On this day out first thoughts go to the Architect of this Freedom, the Fadier 
of out Nation who, embodying the old spirit of India, held aloft the totdi of fteedom 
and lighted up the darkness that surrounded us. We have often been unworthy 
followers of his and have strayed from his message, but not only we, but succeed- 
ing generations, will remember this message and bear the imprint in their hears 
of this great son of India, magnificent in his feith and strength and courage and humi- 
lity. We shall never allow that torch of freedom to be blown out^ however high 
the wind or stormy the tempest.” 

Passages such as those quoted above are the result of much thought and n^ 
vous energy. On such occasions the mind mstinctively works at the overture aw 
the finale of the performance, leaving the rest to be improvised on the spur or c 
moment 


Pandit Nehru, however, reaches the noblest flights of eloquence when he s 
ovetwhehned by grief, such as he eiqierienced on the death of his great friend 
Master. I was present at the Bkla House on the January 30, 1948, within a 
minutes of Mahatma Gandhi’s assassination. I have never seen Sardar 
Patel so completely prostrated, broken down and desolate with grief as ^ 
evening of Bapu’s death. It was perfectly useless to approadi the Sardar for J 
thing, for he was stunned. At the back of his mind he felt that his great 
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had btokcii liis covenant with hun for a simultaneous departure from tins world. 
Satdflf perhaps felt as an orphan for the fiist time m his life. 

Jawaliarlal was still active. But it wtis witli the greatest difficulty dial I, as Se- 
cretary of the Government of India in charge of Informadon and Broadcastmg, was 
able to get Pandit Ncliru and the Sardar to fix an early hour for the message to die 
nation on the ladio. Bapu liad departed at 5 .45 P M. in die evening and die bioad- 
cast was to be at 8 P. M. Much as I wanted the message to the nation to be broad- 
cast at the caihest possible moment, it was impossible to do anydimg more, for every- 
body 10 the Birla House, mcludmg all die members of the Government and the Sec- 
retaries and Earl Mountbatten, was overwhelmed with the triigcdy that had happened 
a short while ago. It was widi some difficult)' that Pandit Nehru and Sardar Patel 
were able to get out in their ars dirough the thronging crowds, which had gathered in 
the compound of the Birla House, to the Bioadcastmg Station in Parliament Street. 
But listen to die poignant words that Jawaharlal uttered in a voice choking with 
emotion: 

“Friends and comrades, die light has gone out of our lives, and dicre is darkness 
everywhere I do not know what to tell you and how to say it. Our beloved leader, 
Bapu as we called him, the fadici of the nation, is no more. Perhaps I am wrong 
to say that 

“The hght has gone out, I said, and yet I was wrong. For the light that shone 
in this country was no ordinary light The light diat has illumined this country for 
these many years will illumme this country for rainy more years, and a thousand 
years later that light will still be seen in this country and the world will see it and it 
will give solace to innumerable hearts. For that light represented somedung more 
than the immediate present; it represented the living, die eternal truths, remmding 
us of the tight padi, drawing us from error, taking diis ancient country to freedom ” 

On February 2, 1948, he spoke to the Constituent Assembly in moie dehberate 
and solemn tones. The House was hushed and the spare, handsome and grief-stricken 
figure of Pandit Nehru, leaning shghdy forward, spoke without notes or a scrap of 
paper in his hands as follows: 

"A glory has departed and the sun that warmed and bnghtened out hves has 
set, and we shiver in the cold and dark. Yet, he would not have us feel this way. 
After all, that glory that we saw for all these years, diat man with the divmc fire, changed 
us also and, such as we ate, we have been moulded by him during these years, and 
out of that divine fire many of us also took a small spark wluch strengthened and made 
us to some extent on the lines that he &shioned. And so if we praise him our 
w s seem rather small, and if we praise him to some extent we praise ourselves, 
tteat men and eminent men have monuments m bronze and marble set up for them, 
ut this man of divme fire managed in his life-time to become enshrmed m miUions 
and milhons of hearts, so that all of us became somewhat of the stuff that he was made 
0 , ough to an mfimtely lesser degree. He spread out m this way all over Tn dW 
not m palaces only, or m select places, or m assembbes, but m every hgmlpt and hut 
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or made significant as at ttie recent confijreoce of die Commonwealth Prime Minis- 
ters in London, where the primary issue concerned die future status of India within 
the ficamework of what has hitherto been known as the British Commonwealth. 
Seldom is it given to politicians to fulfil in practice the promises that they make - to 
public audiences. But just as the Indian stmggle for ficeedom was conducted on 
unorthodox Imes and on a high ethical level under the guidance of the Mahatinji ^ 
so has the foreign policy of India been evolving since 1946 when Jawaharial Nehru 
assumed the office of Prime Minister and Minister-in-charge of Foreign Affiiis. His 
honesty of purpose and sincerity of expression have often been mistaken for a cer- 
tain lack of ei^erience or absence of diplomatic finesse, just as his exhortations to 
his countrymen to think of India not as an isolated unit, but in the international con- 
text, were looked upon as mere cliche of a politician, whose feet were not firmly plant- 
ed on solid earth. The problem before the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Con- 
ference m London was a momentous one, not only for the Commonwealth, but for 


India herself. Political independence had only brought the ptmtial power of Inffia 
to the forefront, but time was needed to develop diese potential resources and to 
enable ftidia to take her rightful place in die comity of nations. The first few months 
of independence were taken up with problems of a kind and magnitude before which 
greater and more experienced nations mig^t well have quailed. Not only were these 
problems successfully overcome, but the foundations of the new State were laid with 
such far-sighted skill, wisdom and firmness, that die pubhc forgot even the terrible 
aftermath of Partition and the apprehensions and the misgivings that it had felt on the 
sudden and une^ectcd departure of the British, Lidia’s Prime Minister was never 
tired of e^laining that it was not the pohcy of India to ally itself to, or to be tied up 
with, any particular power hke\ that India desked to pursue and work for a policy 
of peace and international goodwill; and that India’s foreign policy was to be based 
on the noble principles enunciated by the hfehatma— the father of the nation— who 
had never recognised the dichotomy between motalify as proper for individuals 
and as applied to the behaviour of States inter st. The Congress had come to the 


conclusion years ago that India could not be a Dominion in the British Common- 
wealth and have the status which Canada, Australia, New Zealand and even South 
AEtica held by virtue of racial and cultuml kinship. The prospect, therd^re, of a 
Dominion status did not satisfy India’s urge for freedom. Her very size and the 
great position that she had occupied iu the history of civilization, particularly 
of Asia, made it inevitable that if India was to achieve a destiny commensurate 
with her traditions and potential resources, she would have to sedc her salv^onm 
ways other than those which had been found appropriate to the great Dominions ot 


the British Commonwealth. 

In accordance witii the declarations of ihe Congress pohticians and the ideal 
put before the people of India, the very first thing which was done by the Constituent 
Assembly was to pass an Objectives Resolution, emphasising and dedarmg un^vo- 
cally the deske of India to be a Republic. The Issue, therefore, was whetheii in view 
of the ftyisting international position and the present weakness of India as agains 
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hei potential power in the military sphere, she would be able to hve up to her ideal 
of bmg a Republic and underlie even the risk of cuttmg herself adrift from 
the Rfirijih Commonwealth. It was a problem for anxious consideration not only 
for India’s Prime Minister and his colleagues, who had to take into account the ra- 
pidly dianging panorama of world afiairs, bjt also for the statesmen of the United 
Kingdom. The question of allegiance to the British sovereign was one on which 
the Enghsh-speaking Doramions and the people of the United Kingdom were tightly 
sensitive, for the monarchy had proved itself a veritable sheet-anchor of political 
progress and stabihty in a world of revolutionary movement and ideas. But history 
has rqieatedly home witness to die maturify and amazing resourcefulness of British 
statesmanship. Every crisis in recent times has been met with a boldness of 
con ception and vision which ate perhaps unsurpassed m the pohtical history of 
any nation whatsoever. If the British withdratral from India was an act of superla- 
tive statesmanship, the deasion taken by the Prime Ministers' Conference in April 
1949 was a measure of the smgularly effective and imagmative manner in which the 
politicians of the Commonwealth were capable of reacting to a very difficult problem. 
It was obvious to the statesmen gathered m London that India had developed 
ties of friendship, similarity of pohtical outlook and traditions with Britam as a 
result of their association during tlic past 150 years; and that despite the long drawn- 
out struggle for freedom and differences of race and cultuife there still remamed a 
sub-stratum of common aims and ideals. It was, tlicrefore, desirable to strengthen 
these ties rather than sunder tlicm on an issue which was perhaps more logical and 
hteral rather than practial m its nature and implication. If India was sensitive as 
regards her status as a Sovereign Repubhc, the Butish Prime Mimster was willing 
not only to delete the adjccuve "British” &om the great association of Nations which 
had come into bemg and was hitherto known as the “British Commonwealth,” but 
to go even further and accommodate the Republic of India within die framework 
of the Commonwealth of Nations of which the constitutional Sovereign of Britain 
has so long been the visible and beloved symbol. The nature of tiie British mth- 
drawal and the character of the last Governor-General of India, Earl Mountbatten, 
and the latter’s intimate relations with India’s Piime Minister and Deputy Prime 
Minister, had made the ties between Bnmm and India even doser tiian before. It 
was, therefore, not only in the interests but also the desire of India to strengthen the 
fciendshrp between the two countries which had grown so rapidly within the past 
few months, without compromising, if possible, her sovereign status as a repub- 
hc and without agreeing to formal ^egiance to the King. The Dqiuty Prune 
Munster, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, with his usual clarity tightly stated at a press con- 
ference held on of April a8 as follows.' 

“We have to remember that throughout its existence the Commonwealth 
has never been a ngid mstitution It has displayed an amazmg adaptabihq to 
the ideological growth m its component parts In that has lam prmdpally its 
mtegrity and strength, and it is tiirough that adaptation that it has survived 
many critical moments in its history, 

*9 
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“Throughout the discussions, which we have had on this impotfant 
matter, we have had full understanding of our attitude by His Majesty’s 
Government and other Dominions with whose representatives we have already 
had informal discussion. There has been manifest throughout a desire for 
adjustment to suit our constitutional position. I should like to acknowledge 
the assistance and co-operation which we have had from them. 

“The Prime Minister, from time to time, has made statements on this 
question, and has eiqilained the ideas onderlyiag our approach to this question. 
Before he left India to attend the Conference he stated our position, and I am 
sure you will be glad to find that m essentials that position has been sustained 
as a result of the condusions reached at the Conference 

“There is no break in our membership of the Commonwealth. We 
continue as member, and with other members we remain united as free and 
equal members 

“Both India and other members of the Commonwealth have taken a 
bold and momentous dedsion. ....... 

“Finally, let me say a word about the part which our Prime Minister has 
played in securing these deasions. To a large extent the result achieved is his 
personal triumph. He has worked hard and earnestly for getting India’s attitude 
on this question fully appredated, and it is a tribute to the place he commands 
with the international world and to his earnestness and ability that die decision 
which has now emerged makes full allowance for the constitutional position 
of India as we all visualiae it.” 

It is characteristic of Sardar Patel to seize the significan t issues in a compheated 
problem, and the tribute that he has paid to the wisdom and frr-seeing statesmanship 
of the Prime Ministers of the Commonwealth, including Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, is 
richly deserved. For the first time in the political history of the world a great asso- 
ciation of States has come into being which is based not on racial or even cultural 
afBmties, but which is founded on a similarity of aims and outlook. The political 
blofi thus created is obviously the most powerful instrument for world peace that 
has yet been voluntarily fashioned, and for this the credit must largely go to the 
political realism and resourcefulness of the British people. It is cunous that at a tune 
of crisis pohtidans in England have a habit of co ming closer together than ever before, 
and on this particular occasion even Winston Churchill-^he most confirmed and con- 
sistentantagonist of India’s pohtical freedom in the past— has blessed the new arrange- 
ment whereby the British Sovereign becomes a unifying symbol of a free and great 
association rrf nations. A friendship of this nature is an infimtely more powerful 
weapon for peace than any system of pohtical alliances, which are generally discarded 
precisely when they are most needed. One only has to remember the alliance between 
Russia and Germany during the last war, as well as that between the U.S.S.R., Britain 
and the U.S.A. after the first alliance had been abrogated. Cynicism and a lack of 
moral integrity have been the besetting sins of conventional diplomaity. Fortunatdy, 
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however, for and perhaps the world at large, a seer arose who made no dis- 
tinction between the morahty of an individual and that of a nation, and the first 
Premier and Foieign Mmistei of India has had the courage and vision in setting aside 
thetime-wom conventions of power pohtics and international dealings m favour of 
a pohcy of truth and goodwill towards all nations, particularly those struggling for 
then freedom. 

Events inlrdia have been moving so swiftly thatitis difficult to evaluate themin 
their proper perspective, paiticulaily in the international context. There can, however, 
be no doubt that Jawaharlal has achieved a signal tiiumph foi his pohcy by the way 
in which the status of India as an independent Republic has been reconciled, or rather 
integiated, with her assoaation as a full member of the Commonwealth. The deasion 
IS likely to have momentous results; foi this assoaation of free nations in the Common- 
wealth IS the most powerful factor for harmonizing raaal, cultural and political con- 
flicts that the world has hitherto seen. If the Commonwealth is at present only an 
assoaation of friendly nations without specific powers or functions, it is only a matter 
of time before it develops into an effective agency for resolvmg disputes, not only 
between the various umts of the Commonwealth, but also between various nations 
of the world In fact, the germs of a world organisation for peace may be found m 
this mcipient but flexible organisation, for within it are comprised not only some of 
the most populous, but also some of the most progressive areas of the world in the 
various continents of Asia, Europe, Ameria and Austraha. It is but natural that 
an assoaation of this nature, with its mtimate affihations with the United States of 
America and the Western European nations, should be a tremendously powerful fac- 
tor in the economic and political progress of the world as a whole. India has, therefore, 
every reason to congratulate herself and her Prune Minister on the consummation of 
such a momentous event in the pohtical history of the world. It is also curious that 
while the relations between Britaui and India ^ould be so cordial and mtimate, those 
between India and Pakistan should still give rise to a certam amount of misgivmg, 
suspiaon and mistrust. Unfortunately, however, the circumstances attendant on the 
partition of the country have been such as to leave a trail of bitterness which will take 
time before it is ef^ced. Besides, the Dominion of Pakistan has hitherto been putting 
emphasis on the Islamic character of the new State— a medieval conception conqiletely 
out of tune with the trend of mtemational pohtics. So fiir as India’s Prim e Minis ter 
IS concerned, he has made it clear more than once that, whatever may have been his 
opinion in the past, he has no mtention of undomg the present arrangements. It 
IS obvious that there is more than sufficient work for the statesmen of both India and 
Pakistan to do in the mterests of their respective peoples, and that this work would 
be mote eflFectively done with mutual understandmg and genuine naghbourhness. 

The brief statement issued from lo, Downmg Street, on April ay, 1949, sum- 
marised the conclusions arrived at the Prime Ministers' Conference as follows: 

"The Governments of the United Kmgdom, Canada, Austraha, New Zealand, 
South A&ca, India, Pakistan and C^lon, whose countries are umted as members 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations and who owe a common alleg^gt^ rp 
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to the CfoXTii, which is also the symbol of thek free assodatioo, have considered 
the impending constitutional changes in India. 

“The Government ofindia has informed the other Governments of the Common- 
wealth of the intention of the Indian people that under the new Constitniion, 
which is about to be adopted, India shall become a sovereign independent 
Republic. The Government of India has, however, declared and affirmed 
India’s desire to continue her full membership of the Commonwealth of Nations 
and her acceptance of the King as the symbol of 'the free association of its inde- 
pendent member nations, and as such the head of the Commonwealth. The 
Governments of the other countries of the Commonwealth, the basis of whose 
rnPHi Vipfshtp of the Commonwealth is not hereby changed, accept and recog- 
nise India’s continuing membersliip in accordance with the terms of this dec- 
laration. 


“Accordingly, the United Kingdom, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa, Pakistan and Ceylon hereby declare that th^ remain united as 
free and equal members of the Qimmonwealth of Nations, freely co-operating 
in the pursuit of peace, liberty and progress.” 

The dedaration, so modestly phrased, marks an important turning point in the 
history of India and perhaps of the entire world. It is undoubtedly one of the most 
significant achievements of Pandit Nehru as Foreign Minister ofindia, for it is largely ' 
the result of his moral integrity, clear thinking and sense of political realism. It may 
be pertinent at this point to emphasise the influence of the Master on the a^al 
policies followed by his two great disdples— Jawaharlal Ndiru_ ^d Vallabhbbai 
Patd— in their respective spheres of external affiars and internal politics. If Jawahar- 
lal has never been tired of talking about India’s mission as a nation that had no vested 
interests outside its own territory and which was interested primarily as a ftimd 
of all nations, particularly of those striving to win their political freedom, Va^bbbim 
Patd has constantly reiterated the need for integrating India as a whole and mamg 
it a powerfiil nation with the support of princes and peasants alike. Both thKC 
leaders have gone for their inspiration to the simple ethics of the common man, 
not to the precepts and traditions of Machiavelli, Talleyrand, Mettemich, Casdereagb, 


Bismarck, Disraeli or even Camillo Cavour. ^ 

Jawaharkl’s fervent championship of the Asian Nations or of the rights o 6 
Afidcan peoples is not the outcome of a wave of impractical ideahsm; it is the logi 
result of deep conviction and inner strength, for the Mahatma had tau^t ffiat in 
final analysis it is not the guns that matter, but the unconquerable spirit of 
Unfortunatdy, however, neither the righteousness of the cause, nor the ^ 

of the situation has ever influenced the conduct of nations in the international sp . 
and hence all the endless suffering and travail through which the world ® 
pass. The French and, particularly the Portuguese, find it haxi ^ 

to the new situation which has arisen in India as the aftermath of the last war. 
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are still intent on clinging to the empty and impossible remnants of their imperial 
power on the Indian soil, and they are loath to learn the lesson so effectivdy set 
out by But then the !^ghsh are tihe only people who have been capable 

of readmg the signs of the time, though often belate^y, and have had the requisite 
pohtical sagacity to react accordingly Resurgent India cannot obviously tolerate 
the existence of pockets of foreign temtory on its territory, and these anachronisms 
must soon disappear, as even mighty states with roots deep down in the remote past 
have merged into the new integrated India Vis-a-vts Burma, Ceylon and Pakistan, 
Jawahailal has stated India’s pohcy in unequivocal terms. The task before India’s 
statesmen is of such enormous complexity and magnitude, and their ideahsm and 
sense of political reahsm are sufficiently advanced as to make them concentrate their 
energies on increasing the welfare of their own people, without casting covetous 
eyes on the territories of or dabbling m the affairs of their neighbours. That has 
also been the Indian tradition— the victory of Dhama or righteousness, and it may well 
epitomise the future pohcy of this country. 

The pioblem of Indians in • South Africa is only a symptom of a deep-seated 
disease which has afflicted the world for centuries past. Islam was the first to over- 
come this within Its own adherents, but unfortunately it brought another evil in its 
tram by classifying peoples of the world mto the exclusive categories of the 
faithful and the mfidels Communism in the recent times has made a bold bid to 
fight the malady with its own pecuhat techmque, and it is evident that racial equahty 
must be reabsed m the near future if the world is to live in peace and security. 
Gandhiji began his pohtical career m South Africa on the issue of racial equality, and 
India’s attitude on the subject has always remamed unequivocal, uncon^iromising 
and m favour of equal human rights. Practical idealism is the forlorn hope of 
humanity and also the corner-stone of India’s foreign pohcy, of which Jawaharlal 
has been such an eloquent e^oncnt, “Freedom for all” has been his eris in mnr. 



JAWAHAIULAL AS PRIME MINISTER 

Pandit Nehru, the first Prime Minister oflfldia, will be sixty on November 14 , 
1949. But he is still young, handsome, debonair, temperamental, impetuous, full 
of &e and enthusiasm, sometimes gay, sometimes pensive, often lonely and always 
busy. He loves diildren,'fbr he is himself diildlike in his simplicity and lack of 
guile. He loves laughter; but, alas, it is not often that this child of nature, who ins- 
tinctively reacts to her vagrant moods, can relax and shake off the worries and pre- 
occupations of office to get out in the open and stretch himself. He has not the time 
to indulge in day-dreams and fancies much as he would like to. He loves birds, 
flowers, mountains, hurtling torrents of water and snow. But while they continue to 
beckon to him, he goes on with his incessant grind in grappling with many a difficult 
and pressing problem of a new and ancient State. Life is a strange business and it has 
led Jawahadal a pretty dance. As the only son of a brilhant, clever and dominating 
father, JawaharM had a somewhat uneventful and subdued childhood and adole- 
scence. The sister— Nan or Swatup— the family pet name of Vijayalakshmi, India’s 
Ambassador in the U.S.A., who has all her brother’s looks, elegance, and charm, 
arrived late in his life, and she was but a child when the Nehrus went to England in 
190J. Jawaharlal grew up as a shy youth. He had missed playing with children, 
and destiny never permitted him to play even with his solitary oflspring, for while 
Indira— a delicate child with an ailing mother— was growing up, Nehru was busy 
completing his political training and apprenticeship ^ough many long and weary 
terms of imprisonment. He, who is so deeply emotional, had to steel himself toy^ 
of loneliness, when all his pent-up emotion and romance had to be sublimated into 
silent dreams, or to find an outlet in writing or hard manual labour. Jawahadal at 
times looks sad, and one is then aware of unfathomed pools of stillness. It was for- 
tunate that he who was happily married and looked like settling down to a life of cul- 
tured ease and comfort, was suddenly aroused by the energising impact of the Mahatma. 
To Gandhiji truth, discipline, austerity and purity of living were like second nature. 
Ideas were valid only in so far as they were put into practice. The early years of hard- 
ship spent in the wake of political strife tempered the steel of Jawaharlal’s character, 
and proved invaluable in strengthening the fibre of bis innate integrity. Doubts 
or misgivings as to the future rarely assailed him, and at the end of almost a genera- 
tion of continuous and bitter conflict, shattered hopes and frustrations, Jawaharlal s 
own personahty emerged shming, completely unscathed and untarnished. He 
lost the buoyancy of his spirits. Like his master he can be occasionally angty, bu 
never vindictive or vengefiil. He is often impulsive, sometimes impatient^ but in’^j" 
ably considerate, friendly, contrite and forgiving. He loves poetry, for it is in his sou^ 
inextricably mixed up with all the emotions and experiences of bs tempestiious pM • 
At sixty he is slim, elegant and full of verve, despite his occasional atmcness or 
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deepening fufiows on his fece and of his shining dome of baldness Though tem- 
petamen^y serious, aloof, leserved and intfospective, he loves fiin and gaiety and 
Tigs an occasional pout. He is ptoud and gentle -with all the social gfaces of high 
aflst£ocia<y. As convetsationalist he is hvdy, btilhant and versatile. He does not 
have the meaningful or menacing stillness, nor the bitmg sarcasm or the devastating 
■wit of his older colleague, Sardar ValJabhbhai Patel. His moods are of the moment, 
without sting or mahce, like petty -whifis of clouds which dissolve and sad away on 
meeting a Tittl e sunshine. like his Master he can laugh as few can. His laughter 
IS unaffected, bright and resonant with an indefinable quahty for disarming opposi- 
tion and has a singularly convmcing ring to testify to his utter smcerify Time and 
agam his flasTung smile has bewitched his associates and ftiends and overcome the 
occasional gloom, doubts and sullenness of his countrymen, for riiey know that this 
man has no 01 ten pmie and that he is incapable of deceit or fidsehood. 

Jawaharial is naturally popular with women, for he has qmte extraordmary 
looks and astonishmg charm m the still and smiling recesses of lus eyes He is happy 
in the a dmirin g company of radiant, young and beautiful women and jolly chddren. 
Gandhiji too loved women and children. But the “conquests” of Gmdhiji and 
Jawaharial have always been on a plane of spiritual joy and moral mspiration. They 
both have understood with tare comprdiension the spirit of sacrifice and the hard 
cote of inflexible deteimination which lay underneath the seemingly soft eictetiot of 
the reticent, sheltered, simple and long-suffering -womanhood of India. The mobih- 
sation of women in their thousands in Ae fight for fieedom tos one of the greatest 
triumphs of the Mahatma. Women adored him, for they knew that he knew their 
strength and ■weaknesses and shared in their joys and sorro-ws. They idohse 
Jawaharial and have never concealed then admiration for his mobile face and lovely 
features They have gone even so fat as to suggest that a man such as he had no 
business to remain unmarried so long after Kamala’s demise in 1936' But behind all 
this adulation and devoted admiration there 15 that deep and instinctive mother-hke 
perception that the hero of their hearts embodies in himself the pristine ideals of a 
great culture and is dean, comely, straight, fearless, an affectionate husband, fether 
and brother, impetuous and unspoilt Jawaharial has Itnown a vast number of people 
of all countries and of varied strata, and with his soaal gifts has made innumerable 
contacts of varying intimacy. But whether many of these have ripened into dose 
and lasting bonds of friendship is not so certain His own nature clamours for 
affection, and he is attracted by people of intellectual sensibility and icfinement He 
likes coloui— in life and in nature. His phraseology-spoken or written— faithfully 
mirrors the nuances of a sensitive and thoughtful mind He seldom looks in a 
state of repose; he is either contemplative or in a state of tension 

The tempo of his life has been exceptionally quick, whether in tlie years of poh- 
tical strife or dutmg the hectic and eventful months of office since September 1946 He 
has hadbuthttleleisuieand less privacy; he has completdy surmounted the inhibition 
of his early upbtmging m the matter of assoaatmg with the common man and speaking 
to him ducct, and as a popular leader in India of today Jawaharlal.has no rival. As 
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politician and Prime Minister, he has been sarrounded by a modey cro'wd of diverse 
motives and of all levels of intelligence. Intellectually and temperamentally Jawahadal 
is shy, reserved and aloof, and yet he never misses an opportunity of cbming closer to 
■his people. But such contacts are by dieir very nature superficial, because people 
■who flock round the seat of authority are generally on their best behaviour, at least 
for the time being. Consequendy it is difficult to size up the throngs of people filing 
past, either accurately or ^ly. A few have, however, an uncanny 
of the people with whom they come in contact and are able to pierce through tiheir 
habitual armour of formal behaviour. Gandhiji, for instance, took men and women 
as they were, and yet succeeded somehow or other in making them transcend their 
usual limitations, overcome their petty inhibitions and weaknesses, and behave 
as if they were cast out of some heroic mould. The spell of his magic personality 
persisted like some subtle and undefinable fragrance and worked as the fountain- 
spring of future action, for it was well-nigh impossible to shake oflF the Mahatma’s 
influence at least while one was in his presence. Many thousands of men and women 
of but common clay acted as if they moved to the rhythm of some over-mastering 
wave of righteousness and courage, and it was their inspired fight which "won the battle 
of freedom. And yet Gandhiji was perhaps the most unrelenting of all politial leaders— 
an imperious, stem and difficult master who did not hesitate to break or cast aside 
the people who were found wanting, or did not answer his expectations. The 
great little man, despite his imperturbable poise and gentleness of expression, had 
something of hard steel in him. He was the maker of men. 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel is diflerent. While none of India’s present leaders has 
got Gandhiji’s gift of exalting or intoxicating the people who come m contact ■with 
them, the Sardar is able to draw the best out of the men who have the privilege of 
being associated in his great task. Vallabhbhai is a man of few words, but his friends 
know that he would stand by them in all circumstances, exc^t that he would not 
tolerate deceit or humbug. He has a natural insight in selecting his instruments; 
he is a very shrewd judge of men and a wonderful master to work with— considerate, 
generous, al'ways open to reason, tolerant^ det ermin ed, swift in derision and never 
overwhelmed by details. His approach is positive, tigidlypracticalandconfinedtothe 
issues of the moment. He is not an intellectual, nor one who indulges in day-dreams 
of a remote or indefimte future. He is essentially an administrator, a superlative or- 
ganiser, a man of iron determination who never loses his presence of mind and whose 
native courage rises in a time of deepening crisis. His silence can be dark and 
ominous, and his wrath, like his sarcasm, ejqjlosive and devastating. If be inspires 
devotion, he also excites fear, for he is one who cannot be with in any dreums- 
tances whatsoever. His overall stature has enormously risen smee the demise of 
the Mahatma, and he has recently been acting and speaking as if he were in a hurry 
to finish the stupendous task he had undertaken to accomplish. 

Jawaharlal is intrepid to the extent of being rash, and he cannot help being in 
the thick of the battle. He loves his men, and bis presence never fails to act as a tonic 
to the multitudes. But he is impulsive and generous to a fault in his valuation 
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judgment of men, and his loyalty to friendship can sometimes be extravagant and over- 
whelming, and in the position in which Providence has placed him it would not be 
surprising if a few took advantage of his large-hearted generosity. By temperament 
and training his place is m the assembly of intellectuals, statesmen, scientists, artists 
and htterateurs. He sees Mia’s problems m time and in space, and parochialism of 
any kind is hateful to him. Narrow bigotry— intellectual, cultural, religious or pro- 
vincial, rouses his mdignadon, and he will not tolerate petty meannesses m any shape 
or form. His reflective turn of rmnd inclines him to view problems from a remote 
perch, and the prolonged contemplation of pros and cons is apt not infrequently to 
mhibit quick and vital deasions. Pohtics are a strange game and a standing challenge 
to all men of integrity and rectitude. Expediency mote than ethics is often decisive, 
and yet Pandit Nehtu has been able to bring m a distracted world an unusual balance 
of rmnd, saiuty of outlook and datity of thinkmg to bear upon tbe difBcult problems 
of India’s foreign relations, and within less than two years he has won for himself 
a place among the small and select band of statesmen who have a deteimining voice 
on the future course of world-events. Rabindranath Tagore, the poet, tightly said 
that “Jawahatlal has upheld the standard of purity in the midst of political turmoil, 
where deception, includmg self-delusion, so often destroys integrity He has never 
evaded truth when it brought danger in its wake, nor has he made alliance with 
falsehood when it would have been convenient to do so His brilliant tnini^ has 
always turned away in outspoken disgust from the path of diplomacy where success 
IS as easy as it is mean ” 

Jawahatlalhas the mind and aptitude of a scholar and thinker. Temperamentally 
restless, he appears to be always in a hurry He is terribly overworked and perhaps 
enjoys the sensation of being so constantly occupied. But for a Prime Minister of 
any country, particulady of India, where unfortonately there is a great scaraty of men 
of energy, vision, courage and mtegrity, it is an unhealthy sign He is in the habit of 
working late in the mght, and looks not infrequentlyasif a fewdays of uninterrupted 
sleep and rest would do a lot to sooth his tired nerves and tone up his system 
But then he has always been prodigal as regards himself and has never spared himself, 
but time has come when even his boundless enthusiasm and limited store of energy 
have to be carefully husbanded in the larger interests of the country His very versa- 
tihty, general accessibihty to his colleagues and friends and unusual willingness to be 
in (My touch with the people by way of speaking at all manner of functions— and 
the Indian pubhcis in these matters incjperienced and inconsiderate vis-a-ots\\s leaders— 
are a source of menaceto his health Gandhijiused to observe a weekly day of silence, 
and the p^ce might well be commended to all people m the position of Jawabarlal 
as a sOTod method of securing enforced rest and time for 

u °° Jawaharlal is perhaps greater than it need be The 

Numba ^ m the administrative machine of a great countiy cannot afford to beat 
raided the entite burd(m of piloting the course of the State, and he has perforce 
be ^tttt with the right choice of his colleagues. The work has to be decen- 
tralised and entrusted to proper men. It has been the good fortune of Ma thal^ 
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ftom tie very commencement of its independent existence, she has been served by two 
such outstanding men as Jawahatlal and Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, the Deputy Prime 
Minis ter. Despite their differences in age— Vallabhbhai will be 74 on October 31 
this year— temperament and outlook, the association of these two people at the 
helm of the State has been exceptionally happy, fruitful and aeative, Jawaharlal has 
laid down the outlines of India’s foreign policy wisely and firmly, and doubtless raised 
the status of India in the international world by his staunch and unflin rhing adhp-mirc 
to the path of rectitude and disinterestedness. Vallabhbhai with far-sighted vision, 
stead&stness of purpose and deep insight into human nature has won the hearts of the 
princes, and mduced them to make the supreme sacrifice of integrating their various 
territories within the framework of Indian polity. This momentous work has been 
done smoothly, e^editiously and in an atmosphere of absolute goodwill and friend- 
liness between the Indian Government and the rulers of the states. The map of 
India will henceforth be a monochrome and, however high the gales of political 
vicissitudes there may be in store for her, she will now face them as a smgle entity, 
and the prowess, sacrifice and wisdom of her children will determine ^e course 
of her destiny. It may be mteresting in this connection to recall the words (quoted 
by Jawaharlal m his Atitobioffapy) which a former Chancellor of the now defunct 
Chamber of Princes, the late Maharaja of Bikaner, used on Januaiy 22, 1935; 

“We, the Rulers of the Indian States, are not soldiers of fortune. And I take 
the liberty of stating that we who, through centuries of heredity, can claim to have 
inherited the instincts to rule and, I trust, a certain measure of statesmanship, should 
take the utmost care to safeguard against out bemg stampeded in a hurry to any hasty 
or ill<onsideted decision . . . .May I in all modesty say that the Princes We no inten- 
tion of allowing themselves to be destroyed by anybody, and that should the tune 
unfortunately come when the Crown is unable to afford the Indian States die necessary 
protection in fulfilment of its treaty obligations, the Princes and States will die figh*’ 
ing to the bitter end.” 

Jawaharlal never made secret of his views on the question of Indian States, as 
will be seen ftom the following excerpts: 

“The Indian States represent today probably the extremest type of autocracy 
existing in the world. They are, of course, subject to British suzerainty, but the British 
Government interferes only for the protection or advancement of British interests. 
It is really astonishing how these feudal old-world enclaves have carried on with so 
htde change right mto the middle of the twentieth century. The air is heavy and 
stiU there, and the waters move sluggishly, and the newcomer, used to change and 
movement and a little weary of them perhaps, feels a drowsiness, and a &int chann 
steals over him. It all seems unreal, hke a picture where time stands still and an un- 
changiug scene meets the eye. Almost unconsciously he drifts back to the past and 
to his childhood’s dreams, and visions of belted and armoured knights and fair and 
brave maidens come to him, and turteted castles and chivalry and quixotic ideas or 
honour and pride and matchless courage and scorn of death, especially, if he hap- 
pens to be in Rajputana, that home of romance and of vain and impossible deeds. 
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‘‘But soon the visions fade and a sense of oppression comes; it is stifling and 
diflSculttob£eathe,and below the still or slow-moving waters there is stagnation and 
putrefection. One feels hedged, circumscribed, bound down in mind and body. 
And one sees the utter backwardness and misery of the people, contrasting vividly 
with the glaring ostentation of the prince’s palace How much of die wealth of the 
Slate flows mto that palace for the personal needs and luxuries of the prmce, how 
htde goes back to the people m the form of any service! Our prmces are ternbly 
expensive to produce and to keep up What do they give back for this lavish ex- 
pense on them?” 

The princes now totally shorn of power are but private citizens in receipt of 
generous pensions from the Indian exchequer. They have nsen to the occasion 
and doubtless shown quite an une^ected degree of perception and understand- 
ing of the new situation. A few of them hold, on merits, high and honourable 
positions m the service of the State. The d a z z lin g achievements of the Indian 
Government are in this respect unique in the recent political history of the world, 
and the statesmanship of Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, the Deputy Prime Minister, in 
dealing with some 562 disruptive sovereignties, scattered throughout India, is 
remimscent of the vrark of Prince Otto von Bismarck and Count Camillo Cavour in 
the unification of Germany and Italy respectively. Vallabhbhai Patel resembles in 
rugged appearance, though not m height, the Iron Chancellor He has had his 
tenaaty, determination and bluntness, but there is no doubt that Vallabhbhai Patel has 
with exceptional foresight and vision laid the foundations of united India more 
securely than his German countei^iart was able to do for his country 

Jawaharlal has often been blamed for being a poor judge of men, but, judging 
from the kind of colleagues that he has collected round him, the charge would not 
appear to have much substance It is to bis credit that he has been able not only to 
have the affectionate and loyal support of a stiong and outstanding petsonahty hke 
Vallabhbhai Patel, but also the services of a versatile, hard-headed, stubborn and in- 
dependent-mmded man like Dr Ambedkar It is but in the fitness of things that the task 
of piloting the constitution of the indian Repubhc should have fallen to this learned, 
bitter and inoplacable critic of the Congiess and intrepid champion of the depressed or 
scheduled classes Jawaharlal’s choice of his cabinet is an index to his bro^-mmded 
and wise discernment of men, and a testimony to his pohtical acumen and capaaty 
for team work. Amidst all the tumult of clashing ambitions m the Provinces and 
the new unions of States, the Nehru Cabinet have displayed an exceptional degree 
of mtetnal harmony, strength and comradeship and have to their credit a notable 
record of substantial achievements, particularly m die pohtical sphere and in the mam- 
tenance of internal peace and security Nchra’s own achievement as Foreign Minis- 
ter has been quite remarkable, for the stately edifice of India’s Foreign Office, 
which has now ramifications all over the world, is entirely his creation, and he had 
neither precedents nor seasoned personnel to guide him m the construction of it. 
His imagination, burning idealism and abounding energy ate responsible for India’s 
present position in the international field It is true that his personahty has comple- 
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tdy dominated the espanding cadte of men and women enlisted in the Foreign Service 
of India; but it is equally correct lhat he is one of the very few statesmen in tie India 
of to-day who owes least to senior members of the services in the formulation of his 
policy. Jawaharlal never had a very high opinion of the much-boosted Indian Qvil 
Service, particularly after their dismal record in Mesopotamia during the first world 
war and recently in Burma. He has been sceptical of their ability to handle big and 
fundamental issues requiring courage, drive, initiative and understanding of the 
popular mind. This has inevitably imposed an increasing strain and impossibly long 
working hours on the Prime Minister of India. But Jawaharlal has long been in 
the habit of burning mid-night oil and he perhaps enjoys it, for there is a natural and 
understandable eddlaration and a feeling of deep satisfaction in toiling hard, pard- 
culatly when the toil is for a Cause and for the fulfilment of die historic destiny of 
a great nation. Temperamentally also he is apt to take too much on himself, and 
consequently it is hard to imagine outstanding figures emerging out of the under- 
growth of his towering personality. A great tree dries up the soil round it— Ife 
ffandarbreresskbeleterramautour deltti.** Yet democracy to be effective, stable and 
dynamic must at all times be fed by a continuous stream of able and disinterested 
men trained for the higher roles of statesmanship and the smooth implementation of 
accepted polide*. 

Modem India suffers from an acute shortage of trained and experienced officers 
and, with increasing complaints of maladministration in the constituent units, there 
is a growing demand for their services. In the circumstances there is always 
a lurking danger of concentrating too much power in the hands of a few officers at the 
Centre and the remedy may be worse than the disease; for in a country of India’s 
dimensions it is vital that the sources for the recruitment ofyouth&l and energetic 
personnel should be many, varied and scattered all over the country and systemati- 
cally replenished. It is a mistake to dmw too often on a small band of trained and 
senior administrators for a variety of functions, and India’s Prime Minister has rightly 
introduced a healthy leaven by reemiting people ftom outside the services for the 
higher personnel of the Indian Foreign Service. Mistakes are bound to be made, but 
that is the only way in which the country’s polity can develop. The eiqierience of 
England and particularly of the United States of America during tiie last war is in 
favour of the policy which Jawaharlal has adopted in selecting the higherpersonnel of 
India’s foreign and diplomatic services. 

The work of the Minister for Foreign Affoits, particularly of a country so 
new as India, is by its nature vulnerable on the score of being either too ambitious 
or too limited. In the situation in which India finds itself, particularly in a wodd 
dominated by two opposed power blocs, the foreign pohey is bound to be tentative 
and cautious and does not certainly admit of any spectacular results over a short tera 
But it is precisely in this sphere that Jawahaidal has been able to impress his personality 
most, despite the fact that his actions as Foreign Minister have not gone entirely uO' 
challenged by a section of his countrymen. Jawaharlal is courageous and, on matters 
of princ^le, uncompromising. He has no use for subterfuges or any kind of sancti- 
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mowousness, though not infrequently he has to bow reluctantly and unwillingly, 
particularly in the matter of social reforms, to the prevailing winds of vocal pohtical 
opimon in the country. Anaent communities, ^fter long periods of decay, ate apt 
to be nostalgic regarding their past, and the historic consciousness becomes acute 
and aggressive when the position is weak and almost hopeless, for the actual 
conditions and achievements in the present appear to be almost drab and insignifi- 
cant in their juxtaposition to the noonday brilliance of a dazzling and bygone age. 
Consequently, with the advent of power th^ » often a childish desire to do something 
uncommon of out of the way which others more mature and e^enenced than they 
have tried and failed, or to strike an attitude of high moral emmence without suffi- 
dent justification or adequate regard for the immediate consequences to the econo- 
mic and humdrum life of the people. Gandhiji’s conception of democracy in India 
was practical as is Jawaharlal’s mteipretation of it in practice. The conception of 
democracy as being equated to mere countmg of votes has already begun to wear 
thin everywhere, and it is possible that with the experience of elections on 
a colossal scale with 170 milhon of voters, mostly illiterate, the absurdity and 
the practical disadvantages of identifying a parvenu democraty with the me- 
chanical ritual of ballot boxes, party caucuses, dectoral machinery and enumeration 
of heads, may become ^ too glaring for unqualified and wholesale adoption Accord- 
ing to Jawaharlal, Gandhiji’s idea of democracy was somewhat metaphysical, having 
noth]ngtodowithnumbcrs,majotityoriepresentationm the ordinary sense. Gandhiji 
wrote: 

"Let us recognise the fact that the Ckingress enjoys the prestige of a democratic 
character and influence not by the number of delegates and visitors it has diawn 
to Its annual function, but by an ever-mcreasing amount of service it has rendered. 
Western democracy is^on its trial, if it has not already proved a failure. May it be 
reserved to India to evolve the true science of democracy by giving a visible 
demonstration of its success 1 

Corruption and hypocrisy ought not to be the inevitable products of democracy, 
as they undoubtedly are today. Not is bulk a true test of democracy. True demo- 
cracy is not inconsistent with a few persons representmg the spirit, the hope and the 
aspirations of those whom they daun to represent. I hope that de m o cracy cannot 
be evolved by forcible methods. The spirit of democracy cannot be imposed from 
without, It has to come from within.” 

This is not orthodox Western, democracy, but Jawaharlal recognised that Gandhiji, 
democrat or noi^wasthe quintessence of the consaous and the subconscious will and 
the ideahsed personification of millions of his countrymen 

Gandhiji’s conception of demoaacy was somewhat akin to that expressed by 
^(des m his femous oration on the first pubhc funeral of the Athenian soldiers. 
Pencles words would beat repetition. In what is described as the greatest speech 
in hterature, he caressed himself as follows : 

f ® named a democracy, because it is in the hands not of the 

butof the many. But our laws secure equal justice for all in their priTOte 
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disputes and out public opinion welcomes and honouts talent in eveiy branch of 
achievement, not foi any sectional reason but on grounds of excellence alone. 
And as we give free play to all in our public life, so we carry the same spirit into 
our daily relations with one another. We have no black looks or angry words for 
our neighbour if he enjoys himself in his own way, and we abstain from the little 
acts of churlishness wWch, though they leave no mark, yet cause annoyance to 
whoso notes them. Open and friendly in our private intercourse, in our public 
acts we keep strictly within the control of law. We acknowledge the restramt of 
reverence; we are obedient to whomsoever is set in authority, and to the laws, 
mote especially to those which offer protection to the oppressed and those 
unwritten ordinances whose transgression brings admitted shame.” 

The ideal was to provide recreation for the spirit— games and festivals and 
beauty in public buildings— to cheer the heart and delight the eye day by day. 

In the clash of theories and rival ideologies it is often forgotten that the conti- 
nuing welfare of the common man is the sole and primary objective of administration, 
irrespective of the methods adopted in shaping and controlling the governmental 
machinery, and this is of enormous importance for a vast, economically backward, 
undeveloped and potentially rich country such as India. Fortunately, both Jawahadal 
and the Deputy Prime Midster, Vallabhbhd Patel, are acutely conscious of the need 
for increasing and realising the potential of India’s production in the quickest pos- 
sible time. The Prime Minister, aware of the weaknesses of his countrymen, parti- 
cularly tiieir lack of sustained endeavour and discipline, yet has unbounded faith in 
their future. There is, therefore, an imaginative sweep, calm and abiding con- 
fidence in the manner m which he frames, unfolds and expounds India’s policy to 
the world at large. Nobody is more conscious than he that the ultimate sanction 
of all foreign policy is power— actual and potential, and that India’s power is still 
largely potential. Underlying his many and frequent expositions of policy there is 
an unmistakable current of intense conviction and high ambitions, bearing the 
impress of a lively, energetic, occasionally impulsive, but always purposeful per- 
sonahty. There is verve and aplomb in his actions and utterances, for he is intent 
on re-kindling the ancient fire of his people .and arousing their souls benumbed by 
apathy, ignorance, superstition, squalor and poverty of centuries. 

Jawaharlal is undoubtedly one of the creators of modem India. He has 
undoubtedly fallen in love with his country and felt her greatness, and he never 
forgets that this greatness was won by men with courage, with knowledge of their 
duty and with a sense of honour in action. 

The late Mahadev Desai, Gandhiji’s great disciple and secretary, wrote about 
Jawaharlal as follows: 

“There is a strange mix-up in his richly complex personality of decision and 
doubt, of faith and the lack of it, of religion and impatience of tehgion. A lift of 

sleepless activity and suffering and sorrow could not be otherwise Adynamic 

personahty and a perpetually growing one like Jawaharlal will certainly never suffer 
ftom a hardening of the arteries. But even he has to beware of the dangers. 
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Ja\7abark}’s i;q>biioging piusafily westeim and he has nevet ceased to be 
a European in his general mmbk, despite the fact that long years of struggle, cease- 
less travelling and frequent and intimate osntact with the poor and unsophisticated 
people of the soil have made his Dtsemij of India profoundly significant. His interest 
in rehgion and philosophy is primarily int^oitaal, and his knowledge of India’s arts, 
and Uterature that of a dihttante. And yet he is essentially a man of fiiith, for with- 
out It he could never have surrendered himself, so completely as he did for almost 
a generation, to Gandhiji. His discipleship was, however, of a difierent order from 
that of Vallabhbhai Patel. To the latter Gandhiji’s word was law. Jawahatlal often 
felt misgivings as to the course of action Gandhip adopted, and he rarely understood 
the promptings of the Mahatma’s consaence; his intellectuahsm often rebelled against 
the injunctions of the Master which appeared to him lacking in pohtical realism or 
unrelated to the requirements of the moment. But despite all his occasional ques- 
tionings, dissatisfaction or even lack of oinviction as regards the course of action 
enjoined by Gandhiji, Jawaharlal remained an ideal soldier, and this rdleofa disaplmed 
warrior fhrmshes a truer due to the nobihty of his character and disinterestedness 
as a man than his recent career as the head of the Indian Government. As India’s 
Prime Mimster he is naturally in the centre of the picture largely because he gene- 
rally constitutes the picture itself. 

Jawaharlal never loses his sense of humour. About the much-boosted distinc- 
tiveness of Muslim culture he remarks as follows: 

“And lookmg to the masses the most obvious symbols of ‘Muslim culture’ 
seem to be: a particular type of pyjamas, not too long and not too short, a particular 
way of shaving or dipping the momtache but allowing the beard to grow, and 
a lota (jug) with a special kmd of snout, just as the corresponding Hmdu customs are 
the wearing of a dboti, the possession of a topknot, and a Iota of a difierent kind ” 

On his return from Cambridge he desc^ed himself as a bit of a prig with little 
to commend him. At every stage be has been able to look at himself from a distance 
and the account of his personahty as given by him under the pseudonym of 
Chanakya in the Modem Rw/w some years ago, is a revealing piece of writmg. 
He wrote about himself; 

“The most effective pose is one in whidh there seems to be least of posing, and 
Jawaharlal has learnt well to act without the paint and powder of the actor. With 
his seeming cardessness and insouciance, he performs on the pubhc stage with con- 
summate artistry. 

“Men like Jawaharlal, with all their capacity for great and good work, are un- 
safe in democracy. He calls himself a democrat and a socialist, and no doubt he does 
so in all earnestness, but eveiy psychologist knows that the mind is ultimately a slave 
to the heart and that logic can always be made to fit in with tibe desires and irrepressi- 
ble urges of man. A htde twist and Jawahatlal might turn a dicbitor, sweeping aside 
the pataphemaha of a stow-moving democracy. He might still use the language and 
slogans of democracy and socialism, but we all know how fescism has fettened on 
this language and 4en cast it away as useless lumber. 
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“Jawaharkl catmot become a fascist. And yet he has all the makings of a dic- 
tator in him— vast popularity, a strong will directed to a well-defined purpose, energy, 
pride, organizational capacity, ability, hardness, and, with all his love of the crowd, 
an intolerance of others and a certain contempt for the weak and inefficient. His 
flashes of temper are well known, and even when they are controlled the curling of 
the lips betrays him. His overmastering desire to get things done, to sweep away 
what he dislikes and build anew, will hardly brook for long the slow processes of 
democracy. 

“Let us not spoil that and spoil him by too much adulation and praise. His 
conceit, if any, is already formidable. It must be checked. We want no Caesars.” 

It is curious that Jawaharlal should have written under the name of Chanakya, 
the flifflous Chancellor of Chandragupta Maurya, who has been sometimes called ffie 
Machiavelli of India. Whatever Jawaharlal may be, he is certainly neither Chanalsya, 
nor Machiavelli. He certainly has the disinterestedness of the former, but neither 
his finesse, nor his aloofness, nor perhaps his capacity ofwinning over his enemies, 
for Jawaharlal is essentially simple and straight. There is no danger of his being 
a dictator, for his very intellectualism and habit of ratiocination are proof against 
such undesirable denouement, even if it were possible in the present mood of India. 
In fact, Indian public opinion is just as ficMe and restless as elsewhere and perhaps 
even more suscqptible to management than in more mature democracies. India 
is essentially iconoclastic despite its devotion to innumerable idols for the time being. 
Even the recent political history of the country amply illustrates this deep-rooted 
iconoclasm of the people. Consequently the present-day leaders of the Congress 
must be prepared for rude and unexpected gyrations in the curve of popular favour. 

The independence of India proved to be an extremely onerous legacy, and the 
problems that confronted Pandit Nehru and his colleagues were extraordinarily 
difficult and of unusual complexity. But within less Ilian two years, the Indian 
Cabinet under the direction of Jawaharlal has been able to master the disruptive forces 
of anarchy and turmoil to such an extent that it is difficult even to visualise 
the days of black terror, utter despair and indiscriminate slaughter of the closing 
months of 1947. Jawaharlal and Vallabhbhai Patel were the two principal actors 
who had to face the music of maintaining internal peace and security, of mobilis- 
ing sufficient force to stem and hurl back the hostile forces of Pakistan which thraten- 
ed the very existence of Kashmir, and to scotch vile conspiraaes which were being 
actively hatched and fostered in Hyderabad in the very heart of the countiy. 
these matters the success has been phenomenal, as hM been the case in integrating 
the political texture of the country, by the elimination of hundreds of the so-called pat- 
ches and enclaves of sovereignties called States or foreign settlements scattered all 
over the country. 

For more than half a century India has been obsessed with politics, while the 
economic conditions have been stationary or even deteriorating. And unfortuna- 
tely in the economic sphere neither slogans nor incantations are effective in removing 
the deep-seated infection of poverty and malnutntioo. India’s economy was hope- 
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fRUMAN RECEIVES NEHRU 
At Washm^n National Airport, October 1949 
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oiiicuL RcrcmoK \t u vsiiiNc.roN 

Pandit Nehru lea\cs the Airport .iccanip<inicd b\ bhrimati Vijii5nliik>.hmi P-intlit, President 
Truman and Dean Acheson, U S Secrclar' of Slate (Oct ip|o) 
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A VISIT TO THE NIAGARA FALLS 

On board “ Maid of the Mist " Left to Right — Mr L B Peerson, Pandit Nenm, 
Mr Robert Sanders, Shnmati Indira Gandhi 





p, * vv GEORGE AND MARTHA WASHINGTON 

ranoit jNehru Msited Mount Vernon and placed a wreath at the tomb of the first President of the 

United States of Airenca 
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RECEPTION AT THE WALDORF-ASTORIA, NEW YORIC 
Lejt to Right — Shritn,iti Indira Gandhi, Mr Richard J Wnish, Pandit Nehru, Pearl 
Buck, Shrimati Vijny,ilakshini Pandit, Mr Loy Henderson, 

Shrimati Krishna Iluthccstngh (October 15, ig|g) 



AFTER THE OFFICIAL RECEPTION AT CITY HALL, NEW YORK 
-- fOrtoh^r t*! 




WITH SOVIET FOREIGN MINISTER ANDREI VYSHINSKY 
(New York, October 1949) 
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lessly dismpted by five long yeats of wai and futhless war-time exploitation of her 
resources. At the end of the war and at the beginning of the Independence, India, 
a predommendy agricultural country, found herself unable to feed her milhons with- 
out having had to buy vast quantities of impoitedfood at any price whatsoever and 
even at the cost of drastic cuitailment of her vital foreign trade. As a result of the 
Partition, she became a deficit country in the matter of food and vital raw supphes 
for her two principal mdustnes, via., )ute and cotton. In order to survive, India had 
to solve simultaneously die problem how to become a nation adept m producing 
enough food for her requirements and in tinning out manufiictuted articles for 
export m effective competition with the industrialised nations of die world, 
so as to earn foreign exchange needed for the imports of capital goods. 
Unfortunately however it was in the economic field that the previous Govem- 
~ ment had been most supme, and the atvr Government did not possess either 
the machinery or the experience to tackle these enoimously difficult pro- 
blems requiring objective analysis, expenence, understanding o^ human psycho- 
logy, flexibility of mind and the courage to adopt even unpopular methods in 
the larger interests of the country. The result has been that the cracks m the 
economic pohey of the new Government have become more and more visible, 
giving nse to discontent among the masses and affecting adversely the potential 
of the existing industrial organisation of the country Economics are not amenable 
to mere intentions and, consequendy, reiterated assurances or declarations of grand- 
iose programmes, announcements of ambitious, cosdy and i^-reaching plans for the 
future development of the country have been found inadequate to quench the popu- 
lar unrest, or to stem the paralysis which seems to have overtaken private enterprise 
in the country. 

Jawaharlal’s cathohcity of oudook and wilhngness to profit by the experience 
of advanced industrial countries like America may prove to be effective m arresting 
the deterioration that has set in. In fact, if Canada a nation of ii milhon people— pre- 
dominantiy agricultural m 1939— could become the fourth biggest industrial nation 
in the wodd with a population of 13 milhon in 1949, there is no reason why the vast 
man-power of India could not be mobilized with foreign help and mdigenous will to 
work for developing the country’s resources But this is only possible if the people 
and the Government concentrate their energies on die economic ralher than the 
pohtical front Jawaharlal is acutely conscious that m the pohtical afeirs of a nation 
there is room for different and even for competing ideologies, for the aim m each 
c^e IS identical, namely the welfare of the people But pohticians by nature are 
talkative, and the talk of what they ultimately intend to do is sometimes damagmg, 
particulariy when the morale of the busmess wodd is at its lowest These are, 
however, problems requiring a great deal of thought, prompt and determined 
action, for on their sobtion depends whether India is going to be a country rich and 
powerful, or merely one of the great slum areas of the world subject to recurring 
attacks of instability and distemper on account of poverty, hunger and high prices. 

The great tasks therefore confronting Jawaharial and needmgall hismatdiless courage 
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and energy is to exorcise from the popular mind the prevailing mood of suppressed 
dissatisfaction and of sullen acquiescence, pessimistic indifference or merely uncritical 
comment. 

The words used by Thucydides more than two thousand years ago in respect 
of Pericles may well summarise the qualities of leadership of Jawaharlal (and his 
great colleague Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, might well be bracketed along with him): 

“Petides, by his tank, ability, and known integrity, was able to exercise an 
independent control over the masses— to lead them instead of being led by them; for 
as he never sought power by improper means, he was never compelled to flatter 
them. On the contrary, he enjoyed so high a reputation that he could afford to 
anger them by contradiction. When he saw Acm unseasonably and insolendy 
elated, he would with a word reduce them to alarm; on the other hand, if they 
fell victims to a panic, he could at once restore their confidence. In short, what was 
nominally a democracy became in his hands govcinment by the first dtizen.” 

In retrospect, Jawaharlal’s India seems to approximate more and mote to the 
orthodox pattern of an ordinary nation-state, but so long as the Mahatma’s spirit 
hovers over the unfoldbg t 61 e of India’s destiny, there should be equity, balance and 
integrity behind the various poliaes that may be pursued by tlie successive govern- 
ments, Motilal Nehru, Jawdiarlal’s faiiier, had said on a memorable occasion, after 
, he had embarked on the stormy seas of Gandluan politics, that he would be content 
if he and his family members were to be buried in the foundations of independent 
India. The wish has been more than fulfilled. The Nchrus have given of themselves 
generously to the cause of the country, and it is in the fitness of tilings lliat Jawahar- 
lal should stand before the world as India’s first Prime Minister and the bright 
emblem of her great future. He is still young, and it is but legitimate to think that 
a man such as he — ahve and vibrant with an unsurpassed record of dedicated 
service ^would continue to play a decisive r 61 e in his country’s history in die years 
to come. 
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Pancuv i^^nru places a wreath on the grave of ’Presiclunt 'Roo^iCvulL in LIycIc Pirk, "New York witched 
by Shrirnati Tndira Gandhi Shnin »tt V ^ 







ANQENT AND MODERN MAN IN INDIA 
Verrier Elwin 

Thete is a sttauge link, which has often been noticed by ttavellets and saentists, 
between the most highly cultured and the most primitive of mankmd. For, a man 
who has disaplined himself by a generous and hberal education all his life gams a 
sympathy and an understandmg which cannot be achieved m any other way. The 
primitive, who is m touch wi^ the reahti^ and fundamentals of existence, knovre 
mstmctively what the man of eduation has learnt by many years of travail. It is 
the ebaprasti not the professor, who finds it hard to understand an Adibasi; it is the 
Forest Guard, not the Conservator, who cannot sympathise, and therefore acts 
oppressively when he has to deal with ]ungle folk. 

I have no doubt whatever that this instmctive rapport tSiA. sense of kinship 
IS mvanably felt by Jawaharlal Nehru whenever he meets an aboriginal. And the 
thirty million so-called ''aboriginals” of India have cause to rejoice that m this time 
of rapid culture-change there is at the head of afiairs a man who combmes a saentific 
mtelhgence with a broad humamty. 

It IS a commonplace that the physiol saences are outrunnmg the moral and 
soaal saences We are rapidly conquermg nature, we are as far as ever from conquer- 
ing ourselves We can Wd atomic plants— we cannot build soaeties. And m 
deahng with simple and primitive folk it is essential that the same kind of care should 
be exerased that a physicist would show at a critical moment m his laboratory. For, 
here the specimens and chemicals are human bemgs, and it is joy and sorrow, fteedom 
and frustration, life and death that hang m the balance, 

The administration ofindia’s aboriginals IS still the Cinderalla of the Secretariat. 
There is still htde appreciation of the fact that it is a major problem of soaology. 
There is stiU all too ready a behef that a htde well-meamng and pious uplift will be 
enough But, if India is not to see the tragic cultural disasters that have occurred 
m other lands as a result of a too rapid acculturation, it is essential that the admims- 
tration, education and transformation of the primitive population should be m the 
hands of tramed experts who are awake to die dangers mvolved. 

In the meantime it is far better to go slowly thin to go wrong. In the freedom 
and beauty of their hills the tribesmen hve a happy, vigorous life; the evils that are 
populady supposed to mar their hves are grossly exaggerated, and are in any case 
hardly as bad as those which disgrace modem soaety. Unregulated and unplanned 
education and ‘‘uphft” will not improve theny it will degrade and spoil them Once 
the plan is there, once the men are trained; once it is sure that progress will be up 
and not down, then by all means let us go ahead. I am not one of those who would 
keep the abongmals “as they ate” for the purpose of saentific study; they must grow, 
develop, change— but always for the better and not for the worse. 
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A study of the admioisttation of the lodian tribes of North America is most 
instcuctive. 

Up to the passing of the Indian Re-organization Act of 1934, the policy of 
the United States towards the Indians was inspired by the materialistic desire to ac- 
quire their lands and resources. It was also claimed that the Indians were capable 
of making best productive use of what they had and would benefit by “assimilation” 
into modem society. 

Both economically and culturally tiiis policy had a disastrous effect. Indian^ 
lost control of their lands, and with it Aeir self-respect and possibility of self-support. 
In many ways the life and thought of the Indians, so significant, beautiful and adapted 
to their intellectual and spiritual needs, was destroyed. Indian political customs 
and institutions, in which the people themselves were do minant, came to an end, 
and they were made submissive to an alien system. 

The old policy of assimilation, which is actually advocated by some people 
for aborigines in India today, was a tragic Mute. It was founded on false basic 
principles with the result that, with a few exceptions such as the Navajos and tiie 
Pueblos, not only was the economic sub-structure of Indian life dissipated, but 
the huhans ate disintegrated politically, sodally and spiritually. This dismtegtadon 
rame, inevitably, in part from economic frustration. It came also from a pervasive, 
though ofiim unacknowledged, will to suppress and destroy everything that was 
imtural, native, and unique in hidian customs and social organization, coupled witib 
failure to substitute any other type of organization through which Indians 
comd Medon inteEgentiy on their own problems. It was essentially a crude 
and umtelligent point of view based on the attitude that tiie Tridtans at their worst 
■^le angerous savages, and at their best were immeasurably inferior to the rest 
o population. This attitude is not unknown in Tndin at the present time. 

The old pohey was in staking contrast with the government of primitive 
^ worid Qava, for example, and parts of Bntish 

I * ’ ^ . admimstrators take cognizance of and make use of the existing 

intn o the people, and where the work is in the hands of men tramed 

cKtan g of their culture and sensitive to their modes of thought, 
to tlipiiFroFlfl largely as a result of the hfe-long devotion of Mr. John Collier 

had three chlrf 

Economic rehabilitation of the Indians, principally on the land. 

3 - and cultural freedom and opportunity. 

OT polfcy has deme CTOjftjog to lecomittite tiiW 

l"a« 03 lia,o been le-vesBdtnth tad. 

credit thto Protected. There has been wide extension of cultuwl 

credit through a system appropriate to thdi needs. They have been assured of 
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complete telig^ous libetiy. lodiaa cultofe, languages, arts and ctafts and fecteation 
have been not only ptotected but actively encouraged. For, it is obvious that, as 
Colhet says, “only sheet fanaticism would decide the futthet destruction of In dian 
languages, ctafts, poetry, music, ntual, philosophy and rehgion. These possessions 
have a significance and a beauty which grew patiently through endless generations 
of a people immersed m the life of nature, filled with imaginative and ethical msight 
mto the core of bemg. To destroy them would be comparable to destroying the 
rich cultural heritage of the Atyan races— its music and poetry, its rehgion and 
philosophy, Its temples and monuments. Yet^ through generations the Government 
did dehbetately seek to destroy the Indian cultural heritage; and only because the 
roots of It lay so deep in the Indian soul, and only because age-old, instmctive modes 
of thought and expression are so much less destructible than mdividual life itself, 
has the Indian culture stubbornly persisted.” 

The new Indian policy seeks to preserve these umque cultural values fiirough 
the Indian schools and otherwise, llirough the recently enacted Indian Arts and 
Ctafts Act, which creates a permanent Indian Arts Commission, the Government 
now is getting out to preserve, enrich and protect from factory-made imitations 
the rapidly disappeanng and umque Indian aafts. 

There is much food for thought m the dramatic change of pohcy adopted 
by the Umted States, The old idea of assimilating the people into the surrounding 
soaety has been abandoned. It has been recognized that the primitive tribesmen 
have a life which in its strength, virtue and beauty possesses values which ate impor- 
tant for the modem world No educated man in America today is ashamed of 
his primitive population. He is proud of it because he knows the truth about it. 
The same thmg must happen m kdia. India’s tribesmen are a source of strength 
and energy, not of weakness They ate people of whom we should be proud. 
They should be respected and loved, and never despised as “savages” or “backward.” 
They are “immersed m the lift of nature, and filled with ethical insight into the 
core of bemg,” It is not a matter of raismg them to the standard of their neigh- 
bours, It IS much more important to educate their neighbours not to exploit them. 
I have confidence that withm the great heart and saentific mmd of Jawaharlal 
Nehru their place will be secure, 

Febrmy 17, 1949 



CONDITION OF KASHMIRI PEOPLE UNDER MUSLIM RULE 

Jadunath Sarkar 

Kashmir, like every other cormtry in the world, is today what its history has 
maf jp it. Happily we possess full records of its past written down by its sons, as 
wdl as observations by foreign traveller which are singularly valuable for knowmg 
the condition of the people. The Hindu period ended about 1340 A. D., when 
a Mnslitri sovereign seated himself on the throne. Two and a half centuries later 
Akbar added the country to the Mughal Empire, and dien it emerged into the fall 
light of knowledge. In 1752 Kashmir ceased to be a suhah of die Mughal Empire 
and became a province of fhe Durrani King of Kabul. Muslim rule ended in theory 
in 1818 when a Dogra Rajput fimiily began to conduct its government, which has 
continued to out own days. But the conditions of Afghan administration conti- 
nued m the country for half a century more. Though there was a mere change of 
masters, the internal life of the people was practically the same as before. It was 
only in the Eighteen Seventies that the extension of railways to the footholds of 
the Punjab hiUs, and the Russian menace placed Kashmir on the mihtary map 
of India, and modem hght began to break mto diis Happy Valley. 

The State of Kashmir as we see it today, is the creation of the Dogias. The 
province bearing that name which Akbar annexed was a very small region, with 
a maximum length of 120 hos and a breadth varying from 10 to 20 hs only. It did 
not then include Jammu, which lost its political identity to its bigger neighbour 
(Srinagar, the Kashmir par exeellem) only after die death of Ranjit Dev in 1780. The 
hills and deserts of the north and north-west are modem accretions.^ 

We shall here study the Kashmiris proper, that is the people mostiy of the 
Aryan race with a very slight or no admixture of Turko-Iranian blood, and pro- 
fessing Hmduism or Islam. 

Economic Life of the Province 

Abul Fad is thrown into raptures by the natural beauty of Kashmir when 
seen after its conquest by Akbar. He writes: “The country is enchanting and might 
be fittingly called a garden of perpetual Spring {batnesha babsr')...2csid fit to be either 
the dehght of the woddling or the retired abode of the recluse. Its streams are sweet 
to the taste, its vra.terft.lls music to the ear, and Its climate is invigorating. The flowers 
ate enchanting.” The land was also remarkable for industries, which were 

gready expanded under the patronage of the Delhi Emperors. These were shawl- 
weaving, manufacture of fine paper (the famous Kasbmiri kagpa^, the cultivation 

iPor the growth of Kashmir, sec Sir R. Temple’s Journals Kept in Hj/d0rabd,Kasbaiti 

la 
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of and fnuts like apncot, peach and 'walnut. Theie was also the silk-wotm- 
teating and silk filatute industiy Thek skill in wood-catving, lacqueting and 
inlaying gold thtead on wood made then handictafts al'ways famous throughout 
India, though it is only the lailway that has enabled these articles to be esported 
outside then secluded 'Talleys in commercial quantities. The French doctor Bermer 
'wrote m 1663: “The workmanship and beauty of then (wood-work and) other 
thmgs are quite remarkable, and articles of then manufacture are in use in every 
part of the Indies.” 

In Akbar’s reign Kashmir appeared as a land of holy traditions, the home of 
Hmdu and Muslim saints and scholars. The study of Sanskrit by its Brahmans 
for many unbroken centuries led to the growth of a valuable hterature and style of 
Sanskrit palaeography, the peculiar Kashmiri recension of several well-known 
Sanskrit poems and tales, and above all the preservation of many Sanskrit Mss. which 
disappeared from the plams of Hindustan dunng the Mushm conquest. Dr. F. C 
Ray, the eminent saentist, in his study of ancient Hmdu chemistry, was m sore need 
of an old Sanskrit work on Rasa, and the only manuscript of it that he could trace 
m die world was one m Kashmir which Stem had listed m his Catalogue So, too, 
there was a school of Suh poets and Muslim theologians in Kashmir right down 
to the Dunam occupation A large number of scholarly sons of Kashmir earned 
their bread by copying the and other Arabic and Persian manuscripts on the 
famous paper of their provmce In 1831 Victor Jacquemont observed: “There 
arc 700 to 800 copyists m Kashmir, they work only on orders. . . .They transcribe 
the J 2 »raff or the Sbabndmab, and a very small number of other books which are the 
objects of a small but regular trade. Ite best are paid one rupee for every thousand 
couplets of the Shdhnamab or Their maximum speed is 200 verses, and they 

consequendy earn three annas m one day. The paper costs Rs 2/- per quire. Formerly 
the copyists used to earn eight or ten annas a day The trade in manusenpts was 
more extensive under Afghan rule (1 e m the XV^m century).”^ 

In 1783, “the pnee at the loom of an ordinary shawl 'was Rs 8 /-; thence m propor- 
tional quahty it produced from i j to 20 rupees, and a very fine piece was sold at 
Rs. 40/-, 'prime cost But the value of the commodity was largely enhanced by the 
mtroduction of flowered work (at the two ends, which raised the price to Rs. i jo/-).”® 

Condition of the Peofle 

But m spite of the unsuipassed bounty of Nature and the subtie brains of the 
upper classes, the common people of Kashinir were sunk m the deepest ignorance 
and poverty. Many of the villagers hved m primitive simphaty, and went about 
almost naked for want of clothmg. Unable to buy trousers, they merely wrapped 
a blanket round their nude bodies. As Sujan Rai Bhandati of Batala remarked (in 
KS^j); “The beggary and meanness of the inhabitants are proverbial. As for their 
dress, one coat of leather serves for a year ” The rustics hved m abject poverty, 

^ L’Indt dtt Nori, 414 

® G Forster Treuh, u, 18 
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ignotance and fildi. Tbc townsmen too bad not a happier lot. “The sudden and 
dangerous floods to whicli the lake is subject, forced tliem to build their homes on 
the cramped high ground above the level of llic lake or river at Srinagar. The fre- 
quency of eardiquakes— and also tlie extreme poverty of the people— made it neces- 
sary for the houses to be hght wooden structures, covered with birch bark or plank 
roofing. The cold climate made fires necessary day and night for several months 
in the year. The natural consequence of this chain of causes was that fires were 
frequent, and when they broke out they spread from one end of the capital to another, 
tngking a dean sweep of these crowded human warrens of timber and grass.” The 
Juma Masjid was thus burnt four times before 1695. During Forster’s visit he 
found “the streets of Srmagar narrow and dioked widi the filth of the inhabitants, 
who are proverbially undean.” (ii, 10). This was in 1783. Thirty-nine years later, 
another accomplished European visitor, Dr. Moorcroft, noticed the same sorry 
spectade at the capital. He writes: 

“The general character of the aty is that of a confused mass of ill-favoured 
buildings, fo rmin g a complicated labyrinth of narrow and dirty lanes and having 
a small gutter in the centre, full of filth, banked up on each side by a border of mire. 
The houses are mostly in a neglected and ruinous condition, with broken doors or 
no doors at all, witli windows stopped with boards, paper or rags.... The whole 
presents a striking picture of wretchedness and decay,” 

In 1831 the refined French sdentist Jacquemont was equally shocked. He 
writes in his journal: “I have not yet seen such poverty and sudi dirty huts {sak 
baraques). There is not one house built at right angles.” 

The economic distress due to misgovemment under Afghan rule had left its 
sad impress on every part of die country. Moorcroft writes: "Everywhere the 
people are in the most abject condition. Not more dian about one-sixtecnth of 
the cultivable surface is in cultivation, and die inliabitants, starving at home, am 
driven in great numbers to the plains of Hindustan, The culdvators are in a condi- 
tion of extreme wretchedness (due mainly to die system of farming die revenue collec- 
tion and the oppression of the Government.). . . .Tlie beauty of the scenery ill hamio- 
msed with the appearance of the peasantry. Their huts were inferior in comfort 
to an English cow-house, and their dotfaes were insuffident to defend them ftor® 
the cold of the season,” 

The moral degradation of the people was still worse than their material poverty- 
Moorcroft, who was a trained physician, writes: “I devoted every Friday to the 
reception of visits from the sick. I had at one time no fewer than 6,800 patients 
on my list, a large proportion of whom were sufiering from the most loathsome 
diseases, brought on by poverty, distress and gross immorality.” ^ 

Victor Jacquemont, m July 1831, was similarly shocked. He writes: 
immense number of the sick besieged my camp when I returned there. They had 
frightful ulcers, nearly all venereal, scrofula, white tumours, and every possible for® 
of blindness. The ‘serene drop’ was very rare among the blind; catarh was comm®* 

. . . .Musalmans and Pandits were not wanting among the patients infected by ven®' 
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teal disease. . . .They told me that it was impossible to save them from this disease 
because all the women dieie had been infected; it is commoner in Kashmir than in 
the Panjab.” {L’Inde du Nord, 438). 

Character of the Kashmiris 

The highly accomplished French physician Bcrmet draws a fine picture of 
this race. He writes: “The Kashmins are celebrated for wit, and ate considered 
tniic li more mtelhgent and ingemous than the Indians. Th^ are also very active 
and industnous.” A century later, George Forster remarked: “The Kashmins are 
a gay and hvdy people, with strong propensities to pleasure. None are more eager 
in the pursuit of wealth, have mote inventive faculties m acquiring it, or who devise 
more modes of luxunous expense.” But there was a dark side of the mirror. Forster 
continues: “I never knew a national body of men mote impregnated with the princi- 
ples of vice than the natives of Kashmir. . . .'When vested with official power, rapa- 
cious and arrogant, he evinces in all his actions, deceit, tceachety, and that species 
of refined crudty which usually actuates the conduct of a coward. And it is said 
that he is equally fickle in his connections The natives of this province are rarely 
seen engaged in a mihtary occupation, from whidi their gemus seems averse; and 
it IS hdd an estabhshed rule in the Afghan Government to refuse the admittance 
of a Kashmirian into their army ” 

Moorcroft had an equally unhappy expenence. He wrote only 39 years after 
Forster; 

“The natives of Kashmir have been always considered as among the most 
hvdy and mgcmous people of Asia, and deservedly so ... .In character the Kashmirian 
IS s^sh, superstitious, ignorant, supple, intriguing, dishonest, and false.” (11, 128). 

■When Jacquemont asked for permission to visit Kashmir, Ranpt Smgh, the 
master of the country, told him: “It is the earthly paradise But take care; the 
people there aie great rogues, liars and tbeves etc., etc., etc. But the women there 
are very beautiful. 'What do you think of these^’ So saying, he showed me five 
<^^harming girls, who issued from a neighbourmg tent and came towards us. . . .They 
were incomparably the most beautiful that I had seen in India, and they would be 
admired in every country.” (JJhdt du Nwrd, 393). 

Degradation of Women 

But the saddest aspect of Kashmiri life under Muslim rule was the degradation 
of their women and the people’s absolute disregard for the honour of their sisters 
and daugihters This Terrestrial Paradise, this Garden of Eternal Spring, was the 
supply depot of the white slave trade m India. As eady as 1663, Bermet noticed: 
“The people of Kashmir are proverbial for their dear complexions and fine forms. 
They are as weU made as Europeans. The women espeaally are very handsome; 
and it is ftom this country that nearly every mdividual (at the Court of the Grand 
Mu^al) sdects wives or concubines.” The Nawab of Oudh used to fill his seragho 
with Kashmirian beauties (as Thomas Twining noted m his travels, m 1794). Similar- 
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ly, in the Himalayan hills south-east of Kashmir, there was a busy trade in fair women. 
As Jacquemont noted: “Ludhiana has the reputation of furnishing women to all 
the T?.fig1iRli regiments that come there each in its turn of garrisoning. There are 
here not less than 3000 public women in a population which does not exceed 20,000 
inhabitants.... Most of them come from the mountains, where they were bought 
or stolen m their infancy by men of whom this is the profession. The establishment 
of British authority m the Himalayas has diminished but not abolished this traflSc" 
(p. 359). The immorahty that Forster and Jacquemont, besides Moorcroft, noticed 
has been hmted at already.^ 

It is the duty of the historian to tty to trace how such a gifted race as the Kash- 
miris could have Men so low. The long centuries of Muslim rule supply the answer. 
The Governors were selfish and devoid of statesmansliip or patriotism; the natural 
leaders of the people were the priests, who were as ignorant as sensual. “The leaders 
of either faith, MuUas or Pandits, are exceedingly ignorant and possess little influence,” 
as Moorcroft noted. Hence, superstition thrived, and the pure monotheism of the 
Arabian Prophet was buried under the mass of relic worship and saint-worship. 

Ignorance and Fanaticism 

Even before Akbar’s conquest, Kashmir had been the scene of rehgious riots 
between the Sunnis and the Shias. In the earhest Mughal account of the province 
we read that these two sects were “perpetually at strife with each other.” (Atu-i- 
Akbari, it, 352). And, in the long reign of Auiangzib, the history of Azami sup- 
phes many examples of such sectarian war. The Shias,® who were in the minonty, 
congregated in quarters bf their own, such as Hasanabad and Jadbal. But when 
they met together for business or on travel, conversation often led to dispute, and 
material dispute passed into theological quarrel. The disputants abused each otheifs 
rehgion; the Shia was accused of having reviled the first three Khalifs {tabandy, 
quarrels between individual members of the rival creeds quickly passed into mass 
conflicts, the Sunni mob of the capital, roused by the Qazi’s harangues, plundered 
and burnt the Shia quarter, and massacred every Shia whom they could catch. The 
Delhi Viceroy, even when neutral, could do nothing with the small contingent of 
his own followers, and sometimes there were piirhpd battles in the streets between 
the rioters and the Governor’s troops. 

The worst not of this kind took place in 1684 during the administration of 
Ibrahim Khan, the mild and scholarly son of Ah Khan, famous for his Delhi 

canal. He was a bom Persian and Shia, and governed this province for a total of 
14 years. Azami gives the following account of the riot; 

“Abdus Shakur, an inhabitant of the Shia mhalk Hasanabad, and his son 
Sadiq had a long standing quarrel with a Sunni. In the course of their wrangling 

1 This continued as late as 1870, -when Sit R. Temple observed: “The Argauns and the Batah 
(two tubes) supply the dancmg gids of .Northern India with many a recruit.” (JmMb, a ilV 

® The Shias, from Persia, had a monopoly of the trade with Tibet and the north. 
mont). 
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these Shias did some acts objected to by the Quiamc law, and Sadiq spoke wofds 
disgtaceful about the companions of the Ftophet (1 e , the first three Kbalife ). In spite 
of this misdeed, Sadiq remained protected by Ibrahim Khan, though summoned 
for a tnal m the rehgious court. Then the Qaa Muhammad Yusuf rose m anger 
and excited the (Sunm) mob of the aty. A great tumult broke out. The people, 
imable to catdb. the accused, set fire to the Hasanabad quarter. Meantime Fidai 
Khan came out to defend the men of Hasanabad, while the rioters were streng- 
thened by the Kabul ofl&cers just returned from the mvasion of Tibet, and some local 
mmabdars (of the Sunm sect).' Many were slam and wounded on both sides, the 
mob rioted with temUe fury, and the Qaa lost control over them. Ibrahim Khan, 
findmg himself powerless, at last handed over Abdus Sbakur and other Shia accused 
to the Qaa, by whom Shakur and his two sons and one son-m-law were put to death 
for blasphemy. . . .The Sunm rioters continued masters of the aty. ^ba Qasim, 
the preceptor of the Shias, was seized on the road, and put to death m a humihating 
manner. Fidai Khan rode out m force to pumsh the mob, and another street battle 
took place. In the meantime Shaikh Baqa Baba had assembled another armed crowd, 
and set fire to the mansion of the govemorl Autangzib dismissed the governor 
and set the Sunm prisoners free.” IO.L. Ms ff 131-132). 

While these acts of violence illustrated one side of &e rehgious fanatinam 
of the people, events of another kmd bore witness to their ignorance and superstition, 
which were opposed to the basic prmaples of Islam. In 1698 the country was stirred 
by the arrival of the pretended hair of the Prophet Muhanunad &om Bijapur, where 
it had so long been enshrined. This relic, called the mu-^-miAarak, is r^ m colour, 
and asts no shadowl “The entire Muslim population poured out mto the streets to 
behold the blessed rehc, chanting the praises of God and of His Prophet. Men and 
women flocked tog^er like a human flood sweepmg through every lane and bazar 
Scholars, samts, theologians and rehgious mendicants vied with one another m 
passionate earnesmess to get a turn m plaong on their own shoulders the poles of the 
htter m which the holy asket was carried. They considered themselves blessed when 
they could even once touch it ” {A^am, f 140) How did this differ from the 
adoration of al-Lat, al-Uzza and other material objects which Muhammad always 
condemned m his sermons, when he proclaimed the impersonal Allah as the sole 
object of worship? 

The contempt m which the imperial Government of Delhi held the Kashmiris 
resulted in none of them, Hmdu or Muslim, bemg appomted a mmabdar, or, as we 
should now call it, an officer of the Federal Pubhc Services, till almost 1700 It 
was only then that at the entreaty of the governor Fazil Khan (1697-1701) the Emperor 
Autangzib took a few Kashmins mto his service, but m very low posts This atti- 
tude did not die out, for some years later we find the Emperor writing to his Secre- 
tary . Aziz Khan, though a Kashmiri, possesses some share of discretion 
Public opimon on the Kashmiri character crystallized m the well-known proverb, 

’ Rampur Ms of Kaliaat-t~Atira«g(ib, p p 
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Agar Qabaf-uhi^al sbamad 

Eke Afg/m, dmim Ka/uht, sljm bad^at Kashmiri. 

The neglect of the Mughal Government was followed by the fierce tyranny 
of the Durtanis, King Log by King Stork. Hie revenue was screwed up very high, 
while &e land went out of cultivation, the population was thinned and trade and 
industry fell off. Everywhere there was desolation and despair, as Moorcroft and 
Forster noticed before Dogra rule had set in. Ahmad Shah Abdali’s favourite viceroy 
of Kashmir, Haji Karim Dad Khan, “was notorious for his wanton cruelty and in- 
satiable avarice, often for trivial offences, throwing the inhabitants, tied by the back 
in pairs, into the rivet,^ plundering their property, and forcing their women of every 
description.” His successor was an even more blood-thirsty and capricious tyrant, 
^otst^s Travels^ ii, 27). The Afghan officers never gave an order without first 
striking the Kashmiris a blow with the back of their axes. 

Thus it happened that it was only by leaving his homeland that a son of Kashmir 
could find free scope for his talents and the means of gaining deserved wealth and 
honour. 

Mughal rule, Afghan rule, Dogra rule are all gone. Today Kashmir stands 
on the threshold of a new home. WiU it be for her a temple of freedom and modem 
progress, or a dungeon of mediaeval superstition and official tyranny? A terrible 
choice lies before her people, and unborn generations will suflfcr the consequence 
of the decision that her leaders may make today. Will the lovers of this beautiful 
land and gifted race have to mourn: 

“The struggle naught availeth, 

The labour and the wounds ate vain”? 

Or shall we, standing at Delhi, be able to point out, 

“In front, the Sun climbs slow, how slowly, 

But westward, look, the land is bright”? 

February 27, 1949 

1 Like the N^edu practised by the Jacobin Carnete in Nantes during the French Revolution. 



LAND IMPROVEMENT 
N. R. Dhab. 

Evet since the dawn of histoty hunget has putsued ihe footsteps of human 
beings. Thtough the ages men m power have accepted fhe misery of hunger as 
an unavoidable feet of life, the result of population pressure on a limited supply 
of food 

Describing medieval agriculture m England, Protheto wrote: “There was 
little to mitigate, either for man or beast, the horrors of-winter scaraty. Nothing 
IS more characteristic of the infancy of farming than the violence of its alterations. 
On land whic^ was inadequately manuied, and on which neither £eld turmps nor 
clovers were known till centuries later, there could be no middle course between 
the exhaustion of continuous croppmg and the test cute of barrenness.” 

Only dunng the last fifty years, through the apphcation of saence, man is 
hoping to bamsh starvation. In a recent article. Dr Robert M Salter, Chief of 
the Bureau of Plant Industry, (towe, Vol loj. No a734, May aj, 1947) has pre- 
dicted mcreased crop production m the three most populous countries of the world, 
t.g China, India and Soviet Russia, as stated below: 

Bstimted attainable increase in yield dm to improved practice 


Yield. 

Crop. 


Wheat (bushels) 

U.S.SR. 

1935-39 

xo.o 

i960. 

12.0 

Rye 


12.7 

13-5 

Com 


16.3 

20.0 

Oats 


22.2 

28.0 

Barley 


14.9 

18 0 

Sugar beets (tons) 


6.1 

8.0 

Potatoes (bushds) 


T 2 I.J 

180.0 

Wheat (bushels) 

INDIA 

10 7 

20.0 

Rice 


26.2 

40.0 

Com 


12.9 

20.0 

Barley 


16.5 

400.0 

20 0 

Peanuts (pounds) 


600.0 
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Wheat (bushels) 

CHINA 

14.9 

18.0 

Rice „ 


52.3 

70.0 

Com „ 


24.2 

35.0 

Barley „ 


21.8 

24.0 

Peanuts (pounds) 


769.0 

1000.0 

Soyabeans (bushels) 


16.8 

20.0 

Dry beans (pounds) 


730.0 

1000.0 

Potatoes (bushels) 


100. 0 

150.0 


Will Indian science and leadetsbip progress sufiiciendy in the next ten years, 
so that these predictions are fulfilled for the good of humanity? 

At present only seven to ten pet cent of the total world land area is cultivated. 
If cost of production is no serious handicap, tliere is practically no limit to the acreage 
that can be brought under cultivation except some desert areas, areas under rugged 
mountains or under perpetual snow. 

The question regarding die exhaustion of the Indian soils has been repeatedly 
asked; but so fat no satisfactory answer has been forthcoming. Dr. Voelcker in 
his Improvement oj Indian Affieultm (1893) recorded die following results at Rodiamsted 
(England) in the case of wheat grown on fields continuously unmanured for over 
50 years: 



* 

Crop yield in bushels per acre 

8 years 

(1844-51) 

17.0 

20 years 

(1852-71) 

13.9 

20 years 

(1872-91) 

II. I 



I bushel=3o seers 

These results 

show that there is a slow 

deterioration of the unmanured fields 


at Rothamsted. Dr. Voelcker concluded diat, under die existing conditions of 
agriculture, the soil of India must gradually get poorer. 

On the other hand, Howard and Wad in their Waste "Prodnets of A^teidtt^ 
(1931) have stated as follows: 

“A good example of such a system of farming without manure is to 
be found on the alluvial soils of the United Provinces, India, where the field records 
of ten centuries prove that the land produces fait crops year after year without essj 
felling in fertility. A perfect balance has been reached between the manurial require 
ments of the crops harvested and the natural processes which recuperate fertdity- 

Very much less food grains per acre ate obtained in India as compared wife 
other countries. Researches in India have shown that is no serious shortage 
of potash or phosphates in our soils, but the real poverty is in the nitrogen content. 
The Royal Commission on Agriculture in India in 1928 reported that the Infe^ 
soils are mainly deficient in combined nitrogen, and that the manurial problem m 
this country is diiefly that of nitrogen deficiency. 
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The ptoceduie followed fo£ incteasing the oittogen content of the soil is by 
fld tltn g nittogen-tich substances like ui£a, nitrates, animoniuin sulphate etc., but, 
by out leseatches extending ovet a period of twenty-five years, we have discovered 
an entirely new and at the same tune an economical method of improvmg the nitrogen 
status of the soil, by conservation of the soil mtrogen and fixation of atmospheric 
nitrog^ m the soil itself, by the addition of carbonaceous matter to the sod. In 
this process sunhght is utilixed m enriching the soil. 

It is well known that for about half of every crop the root system remains in 
the ground at the harvest time, and thus provides the soil with cellulosic and other 
carbonaceous materials. Our experiment^ observations show that cellulosic and 
other enetgy-nch substances hke cow-dung, straw, dry leaves, molasses etc., when 
added to the soil, cause marked nitrogen fixation by the energy hberated during 
the oxidation of these substances, and the nitrogen fixed on the soil sur&ce supplies 
the plant need. The nitrogen need of crops m the tropical countries can be met 
by the nitrogen fixed from air, due to the energy hberated from the oxidation of 
the cdlulosic materials left behmd m the soil after harvesting. Moreover, the avail- 
able mtrogen m the soil and m ram water m the tropics is greater than m the tem- 
perate countries. In India the available nitrogen in soils is more than 10% of the 
total mtrogen, but m cold countries it is 1-2% of the total mtrogen. On the other 
hand, in cold countries, due to the inactivity of Azotobacter caused by the low 
temperature of the soil and lack of sunshme, the cellulosic and other energy-nch 
materials added to the soil along with plant residues are not oxidised as readily as 
in out soils, and hence much mtrogen fixation is not possible m the soils of tem- 
perate countries. This explains the dow deterioration of the unmanuted fields of 
Rothamsted. 

From the above observations it seems that in tropical countries, like out own, 
almost a constant yield of crop, which is not higjh m unmanured fields, is possible 
due to the addition of mtrogen to the soil, by die fixation of atmospheric mtrogen 
caused by the energy produced from the oxidation of plant residues left m the soil 
or added to it. 

From figures available it is known that neady 33 billion kilograms of cellulose is 
b^g added to the soil every year throughout the worid. Taking that about 40% of 
4 is IS oxidised on the su^ace of the earth, and placmg the efifiaency of nitrogen 
fiffltion (milligrams of nitrogen fixed pet gram of carbon oxidised) due to cellulosic 
substances as 15 in presence of hgjht, we find that about 70 million metric tons of 
mtrogen should be added to the earth by fixation, and at least half of it bemg fixed 

^ ^ amount of mtro- 
gen ^ synthetically in industrial operations in 1937 was 3,547,350 tons, which 

^ fixation m presence of sunlight under twtnTal 

As reganis inorganic manures, the artificial manures like aftimnniiim sulphate, 
ammoniuin nitrate, urea etc., which ate to be manufactured m India, do not ennch 
me son and mcrease soil fertility permanently. Even in England, more than 60 lbs. 
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from the sugar industry arc annually wasted in India, and that the application of mo* 
lasses to tlic soil can double, and may treble, the soil nitrogen content^ \riih a con- 
sequent large increase in crop yield.... Prof. Dhar suggests tliat a most Taluable 
use cm be made of molasses in reclaiming alkali land. Hie acids produced in die 
decomposition of molasses neutralise tltc alkali, and, at the same time and contiaiy 
to experience, when land is rcckumcd witli g>’psum or sulphur, soil nitrogen is in- 
crease Hie economic reclamation of tlicsc lands is one of Ac country’s greatest 

agricultural problems, to Ac solution of which Prof. Dhat’s work is pointing Ae 
way.” 

Mahatma Gandlii blessed tliis work, gave an account of our researAcs in 
Hnnjan dated August 17, 1947, and wrote die following lines: 

*'Tiic suggestions contained in dils paper arc wordiy of attention and 
adoption. I have no doubt Aat proper treatment and judidous use of 
our soils should allay all fear of dca^ of food.” 

February 7, 1949 




COUNCIL OF ECONOMIC RESEARCH AND TRAINING 
C N. Vakil 
An Economic Service 


Duiing the Second Worid War, the eainomic functions of the Government 
of India increased rapidly. It was soon found that the Office of the Economic Ad- 
viser to the Government of India, which was ffien in existence for some time, was 
not adequate to meet the new requirements. In consequence, several departments 
created their own sections for economic and statistical work from time to time. This 
need was emphasised when the Government of India undertook the work of plan- 
ning for post-war economic reconstruction. The same tendency was to be found 
m ffie Provincial Governments to some extent. With the advent of the National 


Government, the economic functions of the State have undergone still further < vdtra l 
changes, and the need for an efficient economic service is now greater than ever. 
What IS required is not only departments or sections devoted to the collection of 


statistical and other material, or the prepamtion of notes and memoranda -to help 
the Ministers and Secretaries to frame and carry out policies, but also well-trained 
executive officers who can undertake responsible work in various departments where 
the work is essentially of an economic nature. Under the British a member 
of the I. C. S. was assumed to be an aU-roundat, capable of undertfllrinp fesnonsiMft 


worx m any Qepartment, irrespective of his basic training. In a where adminis- 
trative expetiena and traditions of bureaucratic nature were the essentials of a govern- 
ment machme, intended to maintain law and order as the primary functions of gov- 
ernment on behalf of the foreign rulers, a service of this nature may have had its 
]iKtification. It must be admitted that some members of the I. C. S. proved excellent 
administotors, even in problems involving understanding of economic forces. It 
is equ% true, however, that perhaps a larger number of the same service Med 
mserably m the same task during and since the War. This is suggested not by way 

taed to I. C, S., tat .0 to 

tUb of ttai sOTfe TOE etsen- 
daneed dm ^ ** r “ effident ecoEomic semce raited to fta 

^ ™ Adfflimstative Senice, wtai 

mtffldfd » on taes somewtat amilat to ftose of Ita L C S. 

intoKM to ttemit and ttain adminiatatoB. 

of of the Govern- 


men are not a-wtiiaW. c r m me present context^ suitable 

fot TOik Bqufflng Connntsto fa foteign conntries, or 

qmimg economic and financial training m the various departments and 
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scffli-govcmracnt insiitutions or corporations. What happens in practice is tiut 
the members of the 1. C. S. or the I. A. S., who in fact get into a controlling position 
in different departments of govemmenti arc not willing to part with their power 
or influence, and organize to continue their power, irrespective of their ability, even 
in problems for wltidi they are notoriously ill-equipped. The result is that the few 
economists in Government departments remain, as a rule, only in an advisory capa- 
city, and ate not allowed to have effective voice either in shaping policy or in cartying 
out die same, Sucli a tiling is not done ordinarily in those spheres where highly 
skilled, scientific or tcclinicil work is required. The administrator is natuially shy of 
trying to dabble in skilled tcclinical work, and is willing to be guided in such matters by 
die scientific expert and to hand over responsible executive work to persons trained in 
such work. On the other hand, in problems which require understanding of ccohomic 
forces, any layman tries to opine on the same, I’hc businessman diinks diat his 
economic opinion or judgment is better than that of the economist, because he has 
greater riches. The administrator puts a premium on his economic opinion or judg- 
ment, because he is able to find fault with the economist on so-called practical consi- 
derations. Wliat happens is that die economist is not allowed to have access to the 
dianging facts of a given situation, and yet he is asked to give his judgment or advice 
on broad issues of a given problem, and then he is told by the administrator that he 
is not pracdcal. Tlic administrator delights in trying to paint the economic expert 
as academic, when he really means by diat word foolish. \X'hcn die administrator 
however, takes wrong decisions bcausc of want of knowledge or understanding, 
involving the fortunes of millions of persons, his responsibility is often ignoM 
because in m.any eases the man who has done sudi tcrtiblc wrongs, because of ig- 
norance, is often promoted to anodict post by the rule of scnioxiiy. In this 
of war the victims arc the people of the countrj', on whom an ill-conceived economic 
policy is often practised and administered by persons least capable of doing so. Ins- 
mnees could be dted to show that accounts officers or civil servants arc put in chaigP 
of liighly technical finandal work; or persons with very litdc understanding o 
trade and industry ate put in charge of commercial and industrial work, and so 


on. Jin 

If the Government of India and the Provincial Governments want to devei^ 

the country economically and desire to undertake progrcssivdy mote ® , , 
economic functions for the State, it is essential tliat adequate arrangements s o 
be made to train suitable young men, firstly into the fundamentals of the 
and secondly into special branches, so that tlicy may be utilised according to 

special training. Persons so trained, if given adequate experience in ffie w 

economic administration, would prove more efficient, and would commit ^ 
takes than has happened dutmg recent years.- What could be tolerated m tms co^^^ 
don in the past, would not obviously be tolerated in the future, 
conditions, when persons competent to judge will naturally find out ffie 
die situation and the disasters that would foDow by the perpetuation of this 
minded poHqr. 
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Economic Research 


Besides the need fot an economic service o£ ihis oatute, there is also the n^d 
for the development of fadUties for economic research, so that a cont^ns «amm- 
of chang^conomic phenomena on the one hand, and of the ^ econo- 

r^lSSeasures adopted by the Slate on the other hand, can be underiaken. 
Eco^fflic problems have become so complex in modem times that ^ ^ 
feaming of Ixmomic poUcy to the lay politician, who otos power m democ^c 
institarions, would lead to disasttons consequences. Unless the pohtician is able 

to have at hand the results of scientific studies made by f 
problems, there are bound to be serious mistakes. Both m the U.K. and toe U.S.A. 
leaders of political parties are willing to trust toe judgment of experts who do this 
work before they ftame poHdes. In order that experts may be m a position to devote 
undivided attention to such compHcated work irrespective of poUtical pressure, 
they should be placed in a comfortable position, both regarding thdr status and re- 
muneration, and all political patties shouldhave a dear understmding toa.t they should 
not be disturbed in carrying out their functions. Work of this nature is being done 
in toe U. K. and toe U. S. A., in Univeraties, in spedally endowed researdi insti- 
tutions, and also, to some extent, in Government departments and large business 
houses, to both of which research departments arc attached. These workers are 
encouraged to establish adequate contact with practical problems; and mwi in busi- 
ness and industry, as well as in politics and administration, are willing to take such 
workers confidence and encourage them to find out sdentific solutions for current 
problems. The status of such persons in sodety is high, inasmuch as they ate res- 
pected. Besides their usual emoluments in academic institutions, which ate gene- 
rally low, they ate allowed to accept fees or honoraria for consultation work, which 
they do for business and industry as well as for Government. This system brings 
into existence a large number of highly trained people, who devote their time to 
the study and discussion of economic problems and thus enable the public to create 
that opinion which is desirable in national interests. 


In out country there are very few University centres where advanced research 
in Economics of a high order is being done. It is well known that even these few 
institutions have limited resources of steff and funds, and are not encouraged in their 
work to toe extent to which it is desirable. With few exceptions, research workers 
in toe field of Economics are paid low. Besides, as a rule, they are not given toose 
fadlities of contact with business, industry or Government whidi would enable them 
to produce results likely to be more useful in practical life. Employers of such per- 
sons ^ as a rule, averse to such contact, particularly if it means any addition to 
their income by way of honoraria or fees. It is curious that, on the one hand, such 
workers are treated with scant courtesy by being dubbed as academic or theoretical, 
and, on toe other hand, they are denied toe opportunities to have that practical in- 
sight into current problems, which alone can make toeir knowledge and eq)etienoe 
more useful to toe pubhe. 
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So fai as the development in scientific and technological teseaoh and ftaitn'fig 
is concerned, the Government of India and the Piovindd Governments have em. 
barked on a systematic campaign in the right direction. The development of exist- 
ing technological institutions, the expansion of research activities, and the creation 
of new institutions, with a chain of national laboratories in different pf 

science at the top, are indications of a proper development. These 
have been made possible by the G)uncil of Scientific and Industrial Research 
to the Government of India, which is now under the charge of the Prime Ministet, 
This Council, under the guidance of its able director Sir S.S. Bhatnagar, has been able 
to put science and technology in their proper place in the affairs of the country. Whei®- 
as this development is likely to be of substantial help to the country in its progress 
under the new environment, it must be pointed out that, unless a parallel devdop- 
ment for economic research and training takes place, it will be found that problecos 
are created by this very process for the solution of whidi we do not have adequate 
equipm^t. 

Council of Economic Rjesearch and Training 


It is high time, therefore, that a central organisation charged with the func- 
tions of the development of economic research and training, somewhat similar to 
the Council of Scientific and Industrial Research, should be created without delay, 
with adequate status and financial resources. Such an organisation would plan 
for the development of research and tmining facilities in all the existing Universities 
in the first instance. Secondly, it would prepare a series of research projects to be 
carried out under its auspices by Universities and research institutions by means 
of special grants wherever necessary. It would also see that arrangements for the 
training of personnel for economic administration are adequate, and that persons 
so trained are given the necessary opportunities in the public service where such 
training is required. It would co-ordhate the work in different institutions in the 
country, and be the dealing house for information on Indian economic facts and 
tendendes. It would keep in dose contact with s imila r bodies abroad, and be able 
to watch the repercussions of external events on our economic life and problems. 


Besides hdping in these ways to mould our economic policy and measures on sounn 
lines and creating the necessary trained personnd, it would also be able to 
those basic data on which economic p lannin g for the country could be attempted- 
Such an organisation may be called the Council of Economic Research and Training, 
and should be organised on lines somewhat similar to the Council of Sdentific an 


Industrial Research. 


March 15, 1949 






DEMOOlACy IN INDIA 


K. A. Niukanta Sasim 

DcmoctOT as a foun of govetnment on a nation-wide took its bijA ^ 
AmeiL iSeadence. The French Revolution confirmed its ’f 
mceatnry, in spite of some strains and stresses, appeared to be cont^t 
Sa Sits S democmey. But it was believed ibat the s«. J of democ^cy 
was the monopoly of the white races, though the existence of the Ka^er, the 
and some othem did make a considerable deduction from ihe^m. In 
it was an axiom at the time that the coloured races had httle knowledge of pohti^ 

freedom or democratic life, and had no title to them. Iheir afiiurs were the white 

man’s burden, an ida which led to the rise of rival impenahsms cutoti^ in a 
world conflict. Autocracy threatened to ei^ulf democracy, and PtMid^t Wilson, 
and the East co-operated in a war to make the world safe for demDcra.cjr. 
So It came about that less than twenty years after Morley had abjured aH intmtion 
of introducing democratic fiarms of government, the progressive realisation of res- 
ponsible self-government in India was announced as the goal of British policy in India, 
What followed is recent history within the memory of all. The reforms of 
their boycott by Gingress, their failure to satisfy even those who worked them loyahy, 
the Simon Commission and the Round Table Conferences in the midst of political 


tiii-mnil in the country, the Act of 1555, the formation of Congress governments 
in the majority of provinces after the new elections, their resignation when India 
was plunged into the second worid war without her consent, the feiluie to resolve 
die deadlock that followed, the “Quit India” demand of Gandhi)! and its acceptance 
by the labour Government which came to power in England after the war, followed 
in quick succession. And now free India has governments of her own choice, and 
the Constituent Assembly is giving the final touches to the new constitution. Adult 
franchise has been accepted and elections on that basis ordered for 1950. 

The pace of events, especially during the decade that is dosing, has been sddom 
paralleled in the annaU of the world, and tibeie has been litde time or opportunity 
for drcumspcction on the part of leaders. Large orders ate easy to give, but not 
so easy to implement. Not loi^ after the Constituent Assembly took the resolution 
about adult fianchise and the elections on that basis for 1950, the President of 
the Congress was repotted to have advmtcd to the practical itifSculties in the way 
of preparation of the electoral rolls, and when enumeration operations started in 
large dties like Madias the press was full of complaints on the shortcomings of 
the process. It docs not require much tbongbr and imagination to visualise the 
stupendous difficulty in the wy of a tolerably full enumeration of the adults of the 
country, printing of dectoral rolls containing all the names and addresses, and 
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the conduct of elections wiih theit aid all ovet the countiy in the present state of 
literacy among its population. Yet, it cannot be gainsaid that the common man is 
today, in spite of his illiteracy, a politically conscious person, who has owed his emer- 
gence into politics and freedom to the origioal and dynamic Ip-gdei-gTitp of Gandhiji. 
It would be a frustration for him if in the new political set-up he is denied a voice 
in the conduct of the country’s affairs. It is, I am led to think, from this point of 
view and m order to avoid the practical difficulties of a well-nigh insuperable n a mt e 
that we are up against if we contemplate the working of adult frmchise on the western 
model, that Gandhiji often spoke of Pmhajat Raj^ a conception which has the further 
advantage of linking up the present with deep-rooted traditions of our past poHty. 
For, democracy may well be seen to have a wider sense than that of the form of re- 
presentative government developed in the West in modem time s. It is a way of 
life which tolerates differences of views and prefers reasoning, persuasion and con- 
sent to force in the conduct of public afeirs. It also presumes that every person 
or group that is concerned in a matter will get a chance of having a say before final 
deasion is taken on the matter. If we understand democracy in this broader sense, 
it will be found on examination that many an institution dating from relatively early 
times in India, and the East generally, is characterised in no small measure by the 
true spirit of democracy. But before we look into this, it is peihaps worth noting 
that all has not been well with demoaacy as we have known it in the modem Wesi^ 


at least since the commencement of the XX century. 

The enormous strides of modem technology have raised visions and thrown 
up problems which seem to have vastly outrun the moral competence of man. Not 
only did democracy retreat from large areas giving place to proliferating dictator- 
ships of sorts, but even countries where democracy seemed securely entrenched 
in the culture and tradition of the people have felt the need for a drastic revision 
of their time-honoured ideas. One of the leading thinkers of our time, Alexis Cartel, 
has observed; “We are wimessing our own moral, intellectual and social frilute. 
We have been liviiig under the delusion that democracies would survive througn 
the weak and short-sighted efforts of the ignorant. We begin to understand tkt 
they are decaying.” Others like Gerald Heard, Sterner and Waterman think that 
modem industrial society lacks a tangible and workable social pattern, and cast wist- 
ful glances on the societies of the East, with their abiding respect for the fe® 7 
and for functional and other groups of a self-regulating and peipetual 
Yet others ky the bkme for the present malaise on kck of religious feeling. “ 
of self-pride in what, materially, we have been able to do, too many people ^ 
been trying to do without God. Too many people have been tiykg to gi 
irreligion the garb of responsibility. They have made a vogue of unbelief 
Today the West is by no means a-picture of pohtical or social health, and a realisa 
of this fact should act as a brake on attempts to transplant its institutions into 


Eastern milieu. ^ « ^5 

' On the other hand, the basic ideals of democracy are fiot so new to m 
we may sometimes be led to think. Take this from the funeral oration o 
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“libetfy is the piiociple of our public life, and in out everyday life we ate not 
mutually suspicious or angry with our neighbour because he pleases himsdf, nor do 
we lookupon him with that kind of disapproval which, though harmless, is annoying.” 
Athens was a dty state which counted its citizens in thousands; India was dways 
a land of larger units, all of which had the village as their basic unit of pohty and 
enjoyed a common social organisation with numerous local variations; but if you 
can think of groups m the place of individuals, the statement of Pericles is seen to 
be apphcable to India’s past in general, as much as to Athens of his day. “Subjection 
to the will of another is misery,” says Manu. “Whatever you can do by yourself, 
do It with an efibrt. Avoid as far as you may anything you have to do according 
to the will of another. Whatever gives you pleasure while you do it, seek it, by 
all means; avoid the opposite.” And his ideal is universal; and applies to industry 
and art as much as to pohtics. Again, Roosevelt defined the aims of modem demo- 
cracy as the four freedoms, w^., freedom of speech, freedom of worship, freedom from 
want and freedom from fear. The first two of these four freedoms were seldom 


in jeopardy throughout the long course of India’s history, excq»t under foreign 
rule m relatively recent times. One of the oldest of our law-givers, Apastamba, 
lays It down that m the bug’s dominion no one shall perish fix>m want, either from 
hunger or disease or from the eagendes of climate, and that this should not happen 
either from want or by the will of another. The king was required, thus, to care for 
the poor, the sick and the needy. Again, Manu states in so many words thatm 
the interests of sodal security the commercial and labouring dasses must be kept fully 
employed on adequate wages, ^ ^ 

I need riot repeat here the fiicts relating to the Indian repubhcs of old and the 
demorauc elements m other forms of anaent Indian government. Ihese may 
be gathered from the numerous treatises on Indian polity in the different ages But 
ie ato(^g rSU of the village assembly, not only m India but in neighboiSig lands 
hke and Java, deserves some emphasis from the standpomt of adult s^ge 
dection for rural offices was by open voting; the retiring members propos^ed 

mmesforthesuccession,andfi:eshnameswereputforwardif thosealready nfentoned 

thetfficerSb°“ had no fteedoL to dedine 

wasS at it ? Ti, u ’ ^S^eement 

of at a meeting of thf owners 

ng£ ^age, women not being eaduded if they held lafd in their own 

a proper choice- ^ ^ emphasismg the importance of 

F per ttoice, the candidates were not allowed to sneak Thi» r 

bamboo chips nWH 1,0., j r .t. votes were uniform 

bearing ihe^colout of ffie voters, who deposited them into the box 

“P®® of Soah 

tke kmd a Ottaameoji we ih\° adwnced coMtitution« of 

g at meetings of the whole village were among the devices 
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employed at difietent stages of the anniial election of persons to executive 
of the Assembly, of which there were several. I am not suggesting that any of these 
forms should be revived in its entirety. But I do believe ^at altogether lh^ point 
the way of associating the will of the common man in the tasks of government, direct- 
ly for local concerns in primary democracies, and indirectly for wider purposes through 
representatives chosen with full knowledge of the life, antecedents and rhafarfft of 
the candidates. Each village, for instance, may be requited to elect its own oflSdals 
for local government as in Java, or andent Uttaramerur. These elected officials by 
themselves or with some additions ad hoc, also dected in the same manner, may fotm 
the dectoral college for returning members to the legislatures of the Union and its 
States. With one representative for every loo or even 50 in the population we shall 
get a manageable dectorate, and gain, in addition, the inestimable advantage of the 
ptimaty elections being based on local knowledge of a person’s ability and character. 
The rural officers and committees will have plenty to do if we plan our economic and 
sodal devdopment properly. They may hdp, as of old, in the regulation of land 
and irrigation rights and of agrarian operations, in the running of multi-purpose 
co-operatives, in the distribution of dectrical power, in the regulation of labour 
conditions and the working of sodal insurance schemes, not to speak of adjudication 
of minor disputes. Large dties may be divided into convenient wards functioning 
on analogous lines. We may thus render our democracy much more real and respon- 
sible, than by a mere copy of alien models that ate breaking down even in their homes 
and are hatffiy suited to our conditions. The plan advocated here has the further 
advantage of bemg m line with out andent tradition at its best. Is it too late for such 
a plan to be considered? 


February z 6 , 1949 


W.H. AUDEN: THE POET OF ANGST 


Storu; Jameson 

Duiing the turbulent ’thirties, the attachment of many young ■writers to com- 
munism was something more than literary feshion— although it was that, too. It 
was the outward and visible sign of a spiritual discomfort i^*mtap}^acal dtstresf*\ 
a feeling of guilt before the poor, emotionally akin to that which drove Tolstoy into 
trying to rid himself of his possessions and live like a peasant, and which in every 
generation drives the generous-minded, or the thin-skiimed, among the comfortable 
classes to ■want to give practical and pohtical effect to their hatred of social injustice 
and the misery inflicted by poverty. That it was communism the young intellectual 
turned to in Ae ’thirties was due to a complex of causes. Among them: the ^mde 
Iwur de Test; the obvious weakness of social democracy in Germany and the other 
European countries; the intellectual prestige of Marxism, its superiority m logic and 
vigour to ^e con^romising tactics and feilhs of official Enghsh socialism and hbera- 
hsm, and its sterner demands on its followers. It appeared to be the opponent of 
rascism. When the Spanish war came, and the democracies hesitated, and saw 
dangers to European peace in direct intervention, their weakness seemed to be proved; 

It was not only the younger Enghsh writers who flung themselves into the battle 
on the side of the Repubhc. 

The young poets who began writmg during this decade were almost all of them 
s^pa ers, f^ow-travellers,” with communism. The social struggle, seen from 
« Pjojided them with a set of symbols which they handled with more enthu- 
the new ^ regarded as the leaders of 

time moSetach^H seemed at one and the same 

Sitd^rCr ’ ^ ^ b^ow the pathLc 

poems have It (hS 

His 4on o?rSnfS "^7 ^ concreteness, 

about in its landscaoe ^estrucUve future has nothing of confusion; he moves 
times fedle but r his way, and describes it with a darity some- 

?? desttaction of ettor. 

^ stopped on tiiat savage coast 

^ •&» 4. poi. 

J«s^ccrfain of cntq and the loud madman 

Sinks now into a more terrible calm.” 
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Already he has assimilated emotionally the images other yoimg men were still handling 
self-consciously and clumsily. Factory and power station ate as firmly part of his 
poetic imagery, as notably evocative, as sea-shell or church. 

Of the many poems provoked in writers by their espetience of the Spanish 
war, Auden’s Spdn published in 1937), is the freest in its approach to a highly charged 
tiipmp. He had by now become himself a symbol— the young poet burning with hate 
of the tyrant (identified, not only by Auden’s generation, with fesasm, with Hitler), 

A writer is not responsible for the image his audience forms of him as a poet. 
Or is he? Socrates, in his reply to the friends who urged him to run away finm the 
hemlock, clearly thought that he is. There is no need to argue the point. Let us 
only state the fact: that when the poet left England to go to live in America, imme- 
diately before the outbreak of war in 1939, his action was a shock to a great many 
people. The shock is a fact. 

Any one of us, if he is honest, recalls the exasperation, the despair, he felt 
as the long-foreseen war approached. Auden belongs to a generation which grew 
up dufiug one war and in the eapectation of another. As this other war drew near, 
so, even against a writer’s will, came nearer the knowledge that a chance bomb could 
destroy him and all his unwritten works. Alongside, or maskmg the normal humm 
fear of air-raids— we were all, before they happened, afraid of these raids— persist^ 
m each of us the fear of dying before he had done his work. Can the poet of look, 
SirangeA have Med to reahse, too, and acutely, that even if a bomb did not destroy 
him, the fears, the poisons, of Europe might? And realising it, to feel that he must 
remove his mind, and all it contained, out of the danger of sudden violent destruction, 

and away from the infection of cruelty and hatted? 

In an age of faith, a writer adds himself, his work, to the living, growing aviu- 
sarion he has been bom into. In a dying civihsation, he can only try to detech him- 
self to free himself from the weariness creepmg over his age, by withdrawing from 
It into his own words. This instinct for withdrawal, for non-attachment, imy ^ 
seen at work in other living writers: in Huxley, in the clever young novelist m ' 

'wood* , 4- ^ fnf its 

At what point, when their country is threatened by disaster, is it proper r . 

intellectuals to leave it? Who blamed German writers for leaving ihem coim^ 
when It had become cleat that they could not write freely in it, and pettops 
not even keep ahve? In his first published poem, the long P<w» on 00 
Auden had written : 


« let none 

Think of divided days 
When we shall choose fiom ways, 

All of them evil, one.” , 

Apoint came when bis contemporaries and fellow-writers, some of ^ 

openly pacifists, were forced to choose between^ actiyely accepting ® 
and accepting for themselves and others the evil of submission to 
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choice was a bittet one. By this time the poet Auden was in America, and the choice 
was not presented to him m that painful form. 

In a recent article m I read: “Though very pro-Bntish...he [Auden] 
reverts always to the same argument, that a writer needs complete anonymity, he must 
break away from the European hterary liappy femily’ with its family love and jokes 
and jealousies, and he must reconsider all the fondly values.” The rationalisation 
of the mstmct to withdraw can take any form, and all of them will have some just 
basis. The only proof that the poet’s instinct to leave Europe on the eve of Europe’s 
greatest danger ms good must be sought m his work. Can a root of European 
culture glow in so distant a soil without distortion? Without loss of virtue ? 

Before looking at his recent work, let us recognise the irony of the adjective 
“pro-Bfltish,” applied to an Enghsh poet whose early work offered so many hrigVn- 
and loving images for the En glish country. 

Fold on Both Sides must have been written round about his twentieth year. It 
was first printed in The Criterion m 1930: reading it, one had the incomparable excite- 
ment of discovering a new poet. Its rhythms, with their ancient echoes, its vigour. 
Its assurance, all excited. It stmck for the first time notes that Auden’s later work 
was to deepen and complicate. He ms already aware of the appalling cracks 
out am stekojtksjend. What do m wmt to go on klUng each 
other for. There are already hints of his major theme, of that preoccupation with 
the nature of man, which from the beginning drew him beyond any narrowly political 
aspea of feud.” Like others, his contemporaries, he is acutely aware of the 
social injustice and the threat it imphes for civihsation, but his mmd gropes in that 
darkness to^ds the ongmal sm, of pride, foom which mjustice stems 

of his to pubhshed in England in 194J, -was the first important work 

™ attention bemg enga^; it seemed to have sprung ftom the same level 
« Chmtopta IWod and poblniad 

“ vme rf unin$eadile send- 
»o Ct f Ia«n. feetog. For H, Tim comm 

^ Po™ cfevdoped. auppk- 

TbefiBtpoMn, ThSuoiatbol^; 
MiM of TOtendons nedi- 

™n»iitlaniiirttb<:eiti<!c»J° f ^ “d with no moie 

P»>sP«(a2k, ■AtnomonKntiBthenKanmgof 

“f Wng-L (Ste^- ^ Jamea) of Ghban opens q, a d«p« W 
^““'«.omc<nraidlfwBhfi « ““ hmian naniie, oni&alilyin 

of death), our self- 

^hich Ariel is the shadow * 1 °”^ compassion and charity: who is the substance of 

become immobile m lanmave^ M forward to 

ga ge. More dearly than Prospero’s, his speech offers an 
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aspect of the inglorious and unglorified absurdity of existence. To say that it is 
too clever to be moving exaggerates the sense of disappointment it leaves after many 
readings. 

In the second poem, For the Time Being: a Christmas Qratwk^ it is dear at last 
that the poet is meditating on nothing less terrible than the Fall. From one side and 
another, his intelligence throws its light on the appalling Void of a world not ani- 
mated by a transcendent meaning, of a human life which is not part of infinity; the 
bewilderment of a world in which evil and good appear to have changed pl a ce , in 
which good, deprived of its spedal sanctions, now struggles on an unequal footing 
with evil; the futility of an historic time into which eternity has never at any moment 
entered; the torment and salvation of Dread; and the revolt of the rational man, tie 
man of good will, against the hideous risks of accepting the paradox that at one 
point historic time is broken into by the timeless. The irruption of the eternal into 
time, this “ingression of Love,” is the birth of Qirist, facing man with the necessity 
of making the leap out of absurdity into the Absurd, as into the finally fiuniliat; 


“To dioose what is difficult all one’s days 
As if It wete easy, that is fiuth. Joseph, ptaise.” 


It would be possible to go back through Auden’s earlier work and pick up die 
beginnings of the threads which go to the weaving of this difficult pattern. Jt is 
more valuable first to acknowledge the complexity, the intellectual mtention and cou- 
rage of this double poem, and then to try to find out why, how, and in what degree, 
the impression it makes is again one of disappointment. This can only be done by 
examining the poetry itself. It becomes apparent that the verbal audacity is not the 
vehicle of any emotional audacity. With clairvoyance that in a less intellig^t 
writer might be involuntary, he himself describes the aridity which, agam and again, 
as it were chokes the breath out of the poetry: 


“Jealous of my native eat 
Mme tbe art wUch made the song 
Sound iidiculous and^wtong, 

1 whose inteifetence broke 
The gallop into jog-ttot ptose 
And by speculation &02e 
Vision into an idea 
Irony into a joke, 

Till I stood convicted of 
Doubt and insuffiaent love.” 



dapping of a music-ncdstress: 


! 
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•'Obseiving how myopic 
Is the Venus of the Soma 
The concept Ought would make, I thought 
Our passions philanthiopic, 

And rectify m die sensual eye 
Both lens-flaie and lens-coma....” 

The vivid visual images he finds, in that part of For the Tim Being he calls The Amm- 
cmtion, for the pky of the Four Faculties, belong all to the same order, changing, from 
Faculty to Faculty, pnly in degree of organisation or disorganisation. It is not only 
that the sensuous element is almost missing fcom the poetry. The pressure of latent 
emotion which, in great poetry, makes itself felt at all levels of the poet’s language, 
IS not here felt. The tenderness of Mary’s song At The Margery the sadness of 
Rachel’s brief lament, are wholly contained in die words, as if the emotion had 
entered them and died there. 

Yes, in spite of a sense of disappointment, almost of fcustration, which deqiens 
with every re-reading, Auden remains that one, among the poets of his own and suc- 
ccedmg generations, from whom we espect most. From whom we continue— for 
how much longer?— to demand evidence that he is not simply one of the most intelh- 
gent writers of our time and language, but a major poet. A new long poem, with 
the significant title of The Age of Anxietyy has appeared this year in AoMrica. Its 
difficulties, patdy verbal, partly sprmging from the extreme quickness, sometimes 
only extreme adroitness, with which he joins object to object by their most remote 
resemblances, are formidable at first sight, less so when another reading reveals the 
perpetually recurring theme of man’s dual nature, 

“ all the needs and conceits of 

The poor muddled maddened mundane animal 
Who IS hostess to us all, for each contributes his 
Personal pamc, his predatory note 
To her gregarious grunt as she gropes in the dark 
For her lost lollypop. We belong to out kind 

Temporals pleadmg for eternal life with 
The infinite impetus of anxious spirits, 

Fimtc in fact yet refusing to be real. 

Wanting out own way, unwillling to say Yes 
To the Self-So which is the same at all times,” 

^sm of pride wWch rouses m him the saving Dread even while it deUvers him to 

Behold the infent, helpless m cradle and 
Bightcous still, yet already there is 
Dread in his dreams at the deed of which 
He knows nothmg but knows he can do, 

The gulf before him with guilt beyond,” 


22 
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of the Fall and the “mgtession,” once mote described, in lines following immediatdy 
on the first of the two passages already quoted~ 

“That Always-Opposite which is the whole subject 
Of our aot-knowing, yet from no necessity 
Condescended to exist and to suffer death 
And, scorned on a scaffold, ensconced in His life 
The human household. In our anguish we struggle 
To elude Him, to he to Him, yet His love obserm 
His appalhng promise; His predilection 
As we wander and weep is with us to the end, 

Minding out meanings, our least matter dear to Him 
His Good ingiessant on oui gross occasions 
Envisages our advance ” 

There is a sense in which the whole poem is an account of the fears, the guilt, the 
profound inescapable guilt, even of our innocence — 

“ All that exists 

Matters to man; he minds what happens 
And feels he is at ffiult, a fallen soul 
With power to place, to explain every 
What in his world but why he is neither 
God not good, this guilt the insoluble 
Final ffict, infusing his private 
Nexus of needs, his noted aims with 
Incomprehensible comprehensive dread—” 

The technical accomplishment of the poem is remarkable. It is cast in the 
of an ecfogue, in which four characters, a woman and three men, together in a JN 
York bar, and later m an apartment house, on an All-Souls Night during 
convey through their speech and reflections the poet’s meditation on his t 6. 
They speak in alhterative verse. 

In the less then twenty years since he began, Auden has not developed any 
range or variety of metrical forms, but he has acquired a very great assuranw ^ 
movement within his chosen (or chosen for him) limits. The surface of the po 
therefore brilliant and intricately worked, a mosaic of bright images. It is 
flawed that we learn most about the depths below the surface. The flaws we 
in the same three or four kinds— like duller human bemgs, poets betray 
by the ways in 'which they stumble or stutter. At places the tension 
suddenly, almost to flabbiness: as in — 

“Some miserete modetn enough 
In its thorough thinness . . . .” 
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where the feeble adjective “thorough” serves only the alliteration: or as in passages 
such as this one: 

At Wheels Sake, 

la his low hbtaiy loving Gieek 
Bishop Bottrd; he came back ftoni the East 
With a &t notebook Bill of antique 
Liturgies and laws, long-forgotten 
Christian creeds occluded within a 
Feldspar fortress. Fay was his daughter; 

A truant mumion, she took up art, 

• Caived in crystal, became the finend of 
Green-eyed Gelett the great dressmaker. 

And died in Rome ” 


where the epithets have so little emotive or emotional force that almost any others 
could be substituted for them without loss. At other places the tone is so reminis- 
cent of an earher Auden that it falls into parody — 

*'• In the bleak dawn 

We reached Red River, on Wrynose Weu 
Lay a dead salmon; when the dogs got wmd 
They turned tail. We talked very little; 

Thunder diudded, on the thi neetn-h day 
Out diseased guide deseited with all 
The milk chocolate, »» 


even, into parody inflated to a point where it becomes foolish in its own riffht- 
"Thc wall is fallen 
That Balbus built, and back they come 
The Dark Ones to swdl m the statue, 

Mamas in marble, mcssengeis from 

Nothing who nothings. Night decends; 

Through thickening darkness thin uncase. 

Ravenous unreals, preambulate 
Out paths and pickle.” 

dread- " domestic image to evoke suspense and 

^ntoown to him, binoculars Mow 
h^temng at noonday 
Swiftly stooping to the summer-house 
Engrave its disgust on engrossed flesh, 
at te.toe through taU frendi windows 
Wurtlc anonymous hostile stones—” 
a trick which hv 1 

Mitt the 

1 . all d«se wta f imm, ai» hmilitt. 
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tirelessly at work, elaborating, exploring, the content of a thought, without being 
able to draw on any intense emotional experience. To say that the which 

this poem, at its brilliant best, starts in os has analogies with that started by watch- 
mg a masterly display of fencing is at once praise and a statement of its deep lack. 
So high a degree of skill is impressive. But the impression is made by a verbal presti- 
digitator. 

There are passages in which the clear fine images come together to rw^ t e a 
new and beautifol thing. Yet it would be untrue to say that Auden has a fine ear. 
In its place he has, what he had almost from the beginning, an immense skill in de- 
tecting likenesses and combining images. He is serious, intelligent, intellectual, 
eloquent. The disappointment which accompanies out excitement begins when 
we have entered into his words themselves and discovered that they mean what 
they say, and nothing more. There has been, since the 1930 intellectual devel- 
opment, the growth of technical assurance, but no or httlc visible spiritual develop- 
ment. His feeling is becombg sophisticated, not subtler or richer. Is it that he 
lacks some patience required for the poet? Or is it that the depth of nourishment 
a great poet needs for his growth has been cut off? By exile? Ace wit, intelhgence, 
an extreme quickness in perceiving the relations of things, operating now m 

The air which is now thorou^lj small and drj 
Smaller and dryer than the wilR (T.S. Eliot) 

The influence of Kierkegaard on the later poems is overbearing. He was 
no doubt led to Kierkegaard by the powerful instinrt of a spiritual kinship. The 
awareness of kinship prevents him from realising how heavy on him is die weight 
of Kierkegaard’s bolder and much more tortured mind. It is not possible to enter 
with any assurance into For the Time Being, or The Age of Anxiety, without souk 
knowledge of Kierkegaard’s own thought. This measures the degree of die poetic 
Mure, by measuring the degree in which the philosophy remains m the poetry, 
unfired. _ 

Auden is forty years old; the questions we must ask his work can remain tot 
some time yet unanswered. 

Februaty 24, 1949 

It IS an honoui to be allowed to record, with humiliiy and sincerity, the profound res^^ 
due to Parfdit Nehru. Not only India owes him a debt. It is fortunate for England, to°» 
at a dark and difficult hour of her relations with India, a statesman of the integrity, ° 
sanity of Pandit Nehru was living and acting. Grautude for this good fortune or this ® 
divine grace should go further. In a world which has increasing need to understand, an 
measure share in, the traditional wisdom of India and the attitude to life of India's great » 

is fortunate that India will continue to be guided by a great, good and wisely intelligeoc 



indo-iranian relations 

Said Nafisi 

Most of the peisons ^yho go ikougR the geogiyhical data of modem teoh 
come across two names going together and with a harmonious sequence, msc 
two names ate Iran and India. In fact, not only have these 
and geographical relations, but they have the closest cultural ties dating back to the 

dawn of their history. . i j 4.i.« 

Today, all studies and researches on the origm of the Aryan race lead to the 

conclusion that the Iranian and Indian Aryans, who constitute two c£ the gr^test 
branches of this glorious race, Hved together in the be^^g of to ci^- 
sation. The Avesta mythology on the one hand, and that of Rigveda on the other, 

arc conclusive proofs of this. 

AU historical researches locate the cradle of the Aryans in an area between Iran 
and India, i.e. in Central Asia. The first Aryan migration mto Iran took place about 
6000 B.C., and we can readily come to the conclusion that the first Iranian and 
Ihdian A^ans hved in the plateaus of Central Asia prior to that period. In Iran, the 
TMltn known as India has always been looked upon as a land of hopes and aspira- 
tions. We find the word Hindustan mentioned in the Hakhamancshi rehcs and 
sculpture and in the Zaroastnan tehgious scriptures. 

In Iranian music we notice the Indian musical modalities, and history tells 
us that tlie Gypsy (Tsigon) musicians, who later on spread in all the civdised coun- 
tries, first came to Iran ftom India at the invitation of Bahram V, the Sassaman 
monarch. > 

As for scientific relations, we know that Indian mathematics and medicme 
were introduced in Iran at the time when the Pahlavi translation of Favilba Peelpai, 
wludi IS the basis of all European and Semetic translations, was accomplished. 
Here we should mention the name of one of the Pahlavi translations of the Legend 
of Buddha, from which originate all the European and Semetic narrations of the 
legend Gasaphat, Bailaam. 

There have been translations of Indian astronomy in the Pahlavi language, 
of wludi Siddhanta may be mentioned. Furthermore, it was during thk period 
that Buddhism was introduced mto Iran and took root in the flourishing plateau 
of "Barman”. 

The dty of Balkh boasted of an imposing Buddhist temple called Now Bahar 
(ftom the Sanskrit Neti’a Wabarar),* The renowned family of the ministers of the 
court of the Abasside Cabphs, the Bannaddes, were the descendants of the holy 
keepers of this temple, whidi had the title of Pramukha in Sanskrit, for which 

'Obvioutlj Fj/worNfljv Vtbar. [Eds.) 
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“Baima-Gdes” is the Peisiaa. At the time of the Arab domination of these re- 
gions, the Buddhists were the most numerous religious community of th es e parts, 
and had advanced as far as Samarkand. 

The Gieco-Belodic civilisation, formed through direct contacts in Bat-h-mn 
in Iran of Iranian and Indian elements, is too well known. 

During the whole of the Islamic era, Iran and India always constituted two of 
the most closely connected Moslem countries. Persian was always a literary and 
scholastic medium in India. 

Numerous are the Indian writers and poets who have written in Persian. 

Almost all books on Indian history were written in Persian, and practically 
all Persian dictionaries have been written in India. 

Sufism in India has always used Persian, in order to give expression to the 
religious aspect of the philosophy. One of the most extensive chapters in Persian 
literature has been constituted by Indian poets versifying in Persian. Not only have 
Urdu and Hindustani adopted Persian words, but also the more remote languages 
of Gujrati, Terwali and Prakrit have utilised an appreciable element of Iranian ex- 
pressions in them. 

Since 1526, when the Timurid Prince Babar, who was bom and brought up 
m Iran, established his empire in India, to the end of the reign of the great Mogul 
Dynasty, Persian was always the court and literary language of this vast Empire. 

In this manner, during all these periods, specially in the XV and XVI centunes, 
India was the best refuge for all such Iranian writers and poets for whom life became 
hard in Iran. 

Iran is indebted for another thing to her great neighbour. In the XIX and 
XX centuries, the great nations of Europe felt the need for studying Persian htera- 
ture, simply because Persian was the administrative and htetary language of that 
land (India), out of which they expected to derive vast advantages. Due to the 
same reason, even the French, who setdedin India, felt the need for learning Persian, 
so that they should be able to ensure their interests. 

These few lines represent a very small number of the imperishable and etem 
ties that link Iran and India together. , 

I am confident that these relations will be strengthened more and more, m 
will soon bring a harmony which will bring them closer and make them more sm 
cere to each other. 

April 20, 1949 



HUMANIST POUTICS 
M. N. Rot 


The lektion between the State and the individual is ihe most fundamental 
problem of political philosophy. While individual hbetty still remains a professed 
ideal, theoretically guaranteed, to a greater or lesser degree, by all modem demo- 
cratic constitutions, in practice it is subonlinated to the exigency of organisation. 
The undeniable necessity of protecting and promoting collective welfare seems to 
contradict the concept of individual fceedom. It is held that co-operation and or- 
ganisation, mdispensable for the purpose, presuppose restriction of Ae liberty of the 
individual, and that the constitution which reduces the necessary restrictions to the 
most minimum degree assures the nearest approximation to the ideal of democracy. 

But that is only a hypothetical assurance, no more reliable than mere wisWiil 


thinking. Beause, once it is conceded that restriction of individual liberty is justi- 
fiable for the sake of collective welfare, it follows logically that complete absence 
ofthe one may mean the fullest attainment ofthe other ideal. This logical mf^ffore 
has been frankly made m all the collectivist political theories— nationahst, sooahst 
or communist; and the one or the other form of collectivism is the fundamental prin- 
ciple of pohtical practice in our timf;. 

Even &e classic land of ‘^gged individualism,” the United States of America, 
18 no ^ception: America is greater than the greatest of the Americans; the so-called 
Ani^can way of life means the obhgation of all individual Americans to conform 
wim die will of the ficuon of a coUective ego. The Nation-State, in practice, 
niakes no greater concession to the conapt of mdividual freedom than the Class- 
tate of the Commumsts, and also of the Socialists. And no modem democratic 
itate has as yet outgrown nationahst collectivism. Consequently, the most funda- 
mental problem of political philosophy-the problem of rcconcihng individual ftee- 
to organisation, still remains unsolved and appears 


time. ^\“dividual is said to be the essence of democracy; at the same 

and in^SS. t of society for that matter, is collectivist. Collectivism 

State seems to^ir^ pmaples, the idea of a democratic 

foic, Marx ame tn ^ motion of democracy unrealistic. There- 

dem democratic ® ^^’“‘on that the State is an engme of coercion, the mo- 
which must be i ^ ^ instrument of the capitahst domination of society, 

fftheoontmdicdonbetwem 

r„_. , practice of democracy cannot be eliminateH there ic «« 


iin<r un the ... • : piuiosopny, notwithstandmg its f 

-P fc «,op.a of d.0 Smo .riAoriog away in a dasatea a soday, 
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The modem conception of democracy has come to grief thanlfs to the coatia- 
diction inherent in its o-wn origin. The moral sanction and theoretical justification 
of totalitarianism are latent in Rousseau’s notion of the General Will, which is the 
metaphysics of the democratic political philosophy, having for its cardinal principle 
the doctrine of popular sovereignty. This doctrine was deduced from the hypo- 
thesis of a contract as the foundation of civil society; and according to Rousseau, 
who has gone down in history as the prophet of modem democracy, social contract 
implied complete alienation of individual rights and interests. Parliamentary demo- 
cracy, fascist totalitarianism, proletarian dictatorship-all can be referred bad to 
' the false notion about the relation between society and the individual, which is the 
common point of departure of modem political philosophies. Totalitarianism, 
whether nationalist or communist, at the one extreme, and anarchism, at the other, 
equally logically follow from the basic &llacy of the modem democratic political 
philosophy. If liberalism stops short df the anarchist extravagance, it lays itself 
open to the charge of abandoning its basic principle of individualism; democracy 
discredits itself in the eyes of its critics, who thereupon brazenly advocate dictatorship, 
of one sort or another, camouflaged or naked; and in the prevailing atmosphere 
frustration and demoralisation, caused by the patent failure of democracy in practice, 
their piopaganda has a growing appeal as the counsel of despair. 

Nevertheless, no other system of government devised so fer is an improw- 
ment on the democratic. Theoretically, it still remains the best possible political 
organisation of society. Rehabiliteition of the concept of democracy, so as to m^e 
its practice consistent with its theoretical presuppositions, therefore, is the crying 
need of the contemporary world. Political thinkers and social architects ate 
fronted with the challenging question: h democracy possible? At the same time, 
the widespread and tenacious loyalty to the traditions of modem social experien^ 
cultural achievements and political thou^t, compels the advocates of dictatorsmp 
to make verbal concessions to the concept of democracy. An outright rejection 
of this basic concept of modem political philosophy was confined only to me^O" 
maniacs like Mussolini and Hitler. All other critics of democracy propose their 
various innovations on the plea that otherwise the democratic system of govemi^ 
cannot be realised, fi:ee from weakness and inefficiency. Proletarian dictatorship 
the only alternative to democracy which at present has a considerable support, 
offered as the means for attaining the end of a genuine democracy which will 
political hberty on the foundation of economic equahty. It is, therefore, 
not a negation of democracy. Whether democracy can result ftom 
different <|uestion. The point is that by general admission, 
critics, democracy is the best possible pohtical organisation of society. Tne 
to make it work is not fighting for a lost cause. But, to be successful, ^ 
must be bold, radical, honest and foil of confidence. t, to d*® 

The effort to r^abilitate democracy must begin with a new fotpos" 
old problem of the relation between the State and the individual. 
ing the problem properly, it is necessary to go ^ step further back and 




PIRATE V 
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fied to wield the sovereign power to rule, or even be conscious of it. Under such 
circumstances, the doctrine of popular sovereignty could not but be reduced to a 
mere abstraction, indeed a legal fiction. The undeniable fact of a greatly uneven 
intellectual and cultural development of the community, justified the practice of the 
delegation of sovereignty by the people at large to a few qualified to administer public 
af&irs, who thus constituted a nding class and for all practical purposes usmped the 
sovereignty of the people. From its very birth, democracy was haunted by the 
ghost of Rousseau’s totalitarianism. The apparently unavoidable, and therefore 
plausible, pmctice of the delegation of sovereignty through periodical elections 
amounted to the total alienation of particular interests to the General Will, as advo- 
cated thoughtlessly by that romantic prophet of an ill-fated democraqr. 

However, to do Rousseau justice, it must be recollected that his confounding ‘ 
totahtarianism with democracy resulted foom the realisation that direct democracy, 
as practised in the Qty States of ancient Greece, was not possible in the much larger 
political units of the modem world. Yet another fact influenced the practice 
of democracy so as to run counter to the philosophical principle of individualism. 
It was the rise of National States in revolt against the Roman Empire and the Ca* 
tholic Church. The misalliance with nationalism put into the concept of demoa^ 
a collectivist connotation. The Nation-State, whether republican or monarchist, 
claimed to represent a collective ego which was morally as well as legally entitled to 
Ignore the comforts and convenience of individual citizens. The nation became a m^- 
physical concept; it was greater than the sum total of its component units— ■indivi- 
dual human beings. Democracy broke away from its humanist tradition. Ihe 
individualist creed of political liberahsm also lost its humanist connotation, though 
imperceptibly. Economically, human beings were counted as so many heads, an 
pohtically as voters to be coaxed and cajoled at the time of periodical elections. 

The promises of the democratic pohtical philosophy did not materialise be- 
cause, in practice, it was forgotten that the units of the democratic State were hum^ 
beings. A return to the humanist approach, to the jEundamental problem of po ' 
tical philosophy, indeed a revival of the humanist view of life as a whole, 
fore, is the condition for the rehabilitation of the concept of democraq^ and ma S 


it a reahty in practice. , 

The ideal of the equality of men needs no longer be a mete make-h 
nor need it be formalised as equality before the law. It can 
an increasing degree of approximation, because human beings, as 
units, are endowed with equal potentialities of development in eveiy 
help the free unfoldment of those human potentialities is the function 
organisation. The function of the State logically follows: it is ^^y 
public relations in such a manner as to promote general welfere wi 
prejudice to the freedom of the individual. Since social co-operation 
by democratic laws facilitates the unfoldmg of the j^tentialities of human ^ 
freedom of the individual cannot be inconsistent with social organisation. 
words, democracy is possible only on the basis of the humanist philosop y» 
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suggests that a democratic soaety, including its political organisation, can be built 
on the foundation of voluntary, intelligent and purposeful co-operation of men cons- 
aously pursumg the ideal of freedom to be experienced individually. 

Tlie condition for the success of democracy is the spread of education, as Plato 
realised centuries before the dawn of the modem democratic age. Education m 
this context means such intellectual and cultural development of the members of a 
commumty as makes them feel the urge for freedom and consciousness of their 


power to attain it by progressive approximation. Such a process of general intel- 
lectual and cultural development can be promoted only by humanist philosophy, 
which, in the revealing light of modem scientific knowledge, declares Aat man is 
essentially rational as weU as creative. Thanks to the endless potentialities of his 
biological being, one man is capable of equality with any other man. Thus, humanist 
philosophy brings the democratic ideal of the equality of men withm the reach of 
practical possibility. 


Humamsm is not a system of contemplative thought. It can gmde pohtical 
practice m the fruitful direction of assuring the success of democracy. I nd e e d , only 
humamst political practice can build a democratic State on the basis of mdividual 
hberty, and reorganise society as a co-operative commonwealth of free me n ^ who 
would guarantee their own freedom by zealously defending the fteedom of others. 

Mm being the aeator of society and the ultimate source of the sovereign 
power of the State, any reorganisation of soaety and reconstitution of the State pre- 
suppose a new development in man. Dissemination of scientific knowledge, as 
w as the lesson of history that man can make or mar his destiny, will change his 

consaousness of his creative power, and help the un- 
nnssffL!^! Consequently, democracy will cease to be a 

it a com- 

it bv consaous of their sovereignty and capable of exercising 

d.. tutag das. cfVfosiL politiaans » 

in Ac krffc nnllf ^ Ps®"‘io-<iemocratic practice of the delegation of power. Even 

modem 

ti^c commonweals be possible in Ae form of a network of small co-opera- 

•nentarj* democrat ’ of formal pLa- 

preached collcraais*^nf^°S^^j’ talking in terms of democracy, has actually 

gel>an and St ^t gave birfa to Ae He- 

Collcctivisra contiaActc ^ equally totahtarian and Actatorial. 

Ac inAvidual in a suhnr,i-^ damental prinaple of democracy, because it places 
? collectivist coimotatinn ^ the oAer hand, democracy itself has 

‘^nihcprionu of AcmAidSTh^ri^f ^^^^ted except by laymg emphasis 
upon a icvi\ j of its human! ^^^bAtation of democracy, Aus, is conAtional 

offucmcnis not to remain for ^ ^e long-cherished ideal of a ftee soaety 
remam for ever a utopia, humanist pohtics should replace nationa- 
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list, socialist and communist politics. It tepiesents all the positive aspects of these 
latter, and offers much more. The term democratic being itself also ambiguous, 
humanist politics may be a more suitable means for promoting social progress. 

Political philosophy hitherto has thought in terms of nations and classes; the 
result was the disappearance of man from human affairs. At last, political philo- 
sophy must think in terms of man, and social architects realise that man is the brick 
for them to build with; and that a jEcee society can be constmcted only with and by 
free men. A humanist treatment of the social and political problems will increase 
the number of spiritually free men, and thus make the decisive contribution to the 
attainment of the ideal of a co-operative commonwealth of ihe world. 

March 15, 1949 




MARTIAL AND NON-MARTIAL RACES IN INDIA 
R. C. Majtjudar 

Dutmg the lattet half of the XfX century, the British Government in India 
evolved a new policy of mihtaiy recruitment. It was based on the theory that the 
people of India may be broadly divided into two dasses, one of which was fit for 
mihtary service and the other was not. By way of its practical application the In- 
dian army \ras recruited almost exdusively from certain dasses such as the Gurkhas 
ihe Sikhs, the Pathans, the Mahatattas, ihe Rajputs etc., while odiers, mostly from 
eastern India, such as the people of Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, Assam and even the U.P., 
tlic CP., and Madras, were taken in very small numbers, if at all, in the army. 

The badground of the theory was a behef that ihe former class had a spedal 
aptitude and inborn qualifications for a martial career, while the owing to 
defective physique or morale, were inherently unsuitable for sudi a career. It 

should be recalled that the theory was first preached and practised only after the 

great upheaval in 1857, usually referred to as the Sepoy Mutiny. It is a strange coin- 
cidence that the Gurkhas and the Sikhs, who loyky assisted the British Govern- 
ment, were now declared to be the prmapal martial races, while the peoples of the 
eastern region, who fought against the British, were exduded from this category. 
It is also worthy of remembrance that the “races," who were thus declared non- 

For ^ empire in India. 
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into a militaty dan only to’waids the end of the XVII centuiy; while the llisk. 
lattas, as a fighting force, were the creation of Shivaji, who died in 1680 A.D. Thus, 
none of the three peoples, who figure prominently to-day as great martial races, 
existed as such three hundred and fifty years ago. This is a brief, veiy brief, period, 
indeed, compared with the whole course of Indian history, and even that portion 
of it of whidi the details are known, extending over more than two thousand years. 
The present theory of martial races would m^e one think as if the predous penod, 
whidi constitutes the most glorious one in the history of India, was almost a blank 
so fiir as the military effidency of the people is concerned. Yet, it was full of an- 
nals of military glory and renown sudi as distinguishes the so-called martial races 
of to-day, and, what is mote important for out present puipose, this gloiy was 
achieved mostly by the peoples of that part of India which is now regarded as the 
home of non-martial races. A few facts will suffice to bring home this truth to us. 

The first reliable account of a great military power in India is furnished by 
Greek writers, in connection with the invasion of India by Alexander the Great 
They refer to the Prasii and the Gangaridai as the most formidable military powa 
in Ttidia^ and support this general observation by the details of their army. It is 
also hinted at by at least one or two of these writers that Alexander did not advance 
beyond the Punjab on account of the fear inspired by them. Whatever may be die 
pTart relation between the Gangaridai and the Prasii, there is no doubt that their home- 


lands were in modem Bengal and Bihar. 

The great empire— -the greatest in ancient India— -that flourished after the dc- 
partute of Alexander from India was founded by the Mauryas, whose homeland to 
also in Bihar. The same thing was true of the great Gupta Empire which embtaced 


nearly the whole of Northern India. , 

After the downM of the Gupta empire, we find peoples of different parts 
India coming into the forefront as the premier political power. In those days, 
military strength of a people being the sole basis of their political mprema^ 0 
a large stretch of territoiy outside their own country, the martial spirit md 
of a group of people-can be best judged by the part they played in politic^ hiswi^ 
Judged m this light many peoples in different parts in Indk appear to have ^ 
great martial races at one time or another. Harshavardhana and 
Kanauj (in the U.P.) were great conquerors in the VH century A.D., and ^ 
pire of the former extended from the Punjab to Bengal. The Kashmirians ^ 
LaUtaditya (VUI century A.D.) conquered a large part of Northern India, 
gal we find the Pala Emperors, Dharmapala and Devapala (VHT-IX ‘jjJ 

carrying thdr victorious arms as fat as the rivet Sindhu and ruling ovtf a 
empire in Northern India for nearly half a century. The Pratiharas of 
over even a vaster empire immediately after them. When j ttiem- 

eariy m the X centuiy A.D., different people under able leaders ^ 

selves for a time as the greatest military powers of the day. Among m 

«... . ^ 4 4 1 _ _ allCl 


auLvw.9 iwj. » ui***m^ --v — w g — ^ ^ 

specifically refer to the Chandellas in Bundelkhand under Yasowmian ^ 

(X century A.D.), the Kalachuris in Central India under Gangeyadeva an 
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century), the Patamaras m Malm under Munja and Bhoja (X-XI centuries), the 
in Ajmir under Vigiahataja and Pnthivkaja (XII century), the Gahada- 
valas in the U.P. under Chandradeva and Govindaclmdra (XI-XII centuries), the 
Gangas iin def Anantavarman (XI-XII centuries), and the Chalukyas of Gujarat who, 
as well as the Senas of Bengal, offered the most stubborn resistance to die Turks 
for long after they had conquered the test of Northern India. The military careers 
of tiiiese great rulers leave no doubt that, under them, their peoples were raised to 
die highest pitch of military efi&aency. 

The same thing is true of that part of India which lies to the south of the Vm- 
dhyas. On the eastern coast the Pallavas were a great military power for nearly 
400 years. The Cholas, who succeeded them, became the leading miUtaty power 
in India in the X and XI centuries A.D. Under Rajaraja and Rajendra their vic- 
tonous aimy proceeded as far as Bengal in the north and the island of Ceylon m the 
south, and their powerful navy won for them a mighty empire beyond the seas, in 
Sumatra and the hlaky Peninsula. On the western side, the Chalukyas and the 
Rashtrakutas not only became the leading mihtary powers in the Deccan, but more 
tlian once inflicted defeat upon many powerful rulers of Northern T^dia, 

The Muslim period of Indian history jfcimishes similar examples. Even apart 
from die Rajputs, whose military qualities are still recognized, we find the Katnata 
rulers of Vijayanagara, and the Eastern Gangas and the Gajapatis of Orissa, nilwg 
over mighty kingdoms and maintaimng their position against the Muslim rulers. 
Not unoften did they invade the dominions of their powerful Muslim neighbours 
and inflict crushing defeats upon them. The case of Orissa is particularly worthy 
of note. Nobody thinks of the Oriyas as a martial race today, but few people per- 
ha^ know or cate to rmember that, from the XHI to XV centuries A.D., they not 
0 y rule ovra a considerable part of the Telugu country, but often made aggres- 
sne ^s agaimt the Muslim prinapahties immediately to their north and west. 

^ history seems to es- 

tw i>{r historical truth. It is die patent feet that the mili- 

India ^oiiopoly of any particular region or group of people m 

kvc Vomw! 1“' differentlocalities and of different ongins. 
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latta force ten times their number. The story was repeated at Sitabaldi when 
18,000 soldiers of the Bhonsle chief of Nagpur were defeated by an Htigiicii ^ 
of 1,600. These facts show that military qualities may be bodi acquired and los^ 
and that efficiency depends, to a large eaent, on factors other than faci al charac- 
teristics. The physique, as well as the habits, customs and propensities of a people 
no doubt count for much in military efficienqr, but these qualities ate not perpetual 
endowments of any group of people by divine grace. They can be acquired, at 
least to a large extent, and also easily lost. Moreover, any deficiency in ffiese res- 
pects may be more than made up by energy, enthusiasm, and a spirit cf determination 
which triumphs over all obstacles. Above all, a people inspired by High ideals, 
and led by able generals with adequate resources, can build up a military order of 
the highest efficiency. 

Sometimes the inference about the military inefficiency of a people, wrong 
in itself, is based on incorrect interpretation of historical data. To take a well- 
known example, the story of Bakhtyar Khilji's conquest of Bengal is often cited as 
an evidence of the hopeless deficiency in military qualities of the Bengalis. But 
the alleged conquest of Bengal by 18 horsemen is a wrong interpretation of 
facts, as what the Muslim liistorian says merely amounts to this, that only the city 
of Nadia was conquered by Bakhtyar, and even that was accomplished not by 18 
horsemen but by an entire army the vanguard of which, consisting of 18 men, en- 
tered the city unopposed as they were taken to be horse-dealers. But whereas this 
episode is taken into account m assaying the military worth of the Bengalis, it is 
clearly forgotten that even when neatly the rest of Northern India was conquered by 
the Muslims, the Bengalis maintained their independence in East and Souffi Bengal 


for neatly a century, and claimed victory over the Muslim rulers. 

Even if we accept as correct the Muslim version of the capture of Nadia by 
a sudden dating raid— though there are grave reasons to suspect it— it does not, 
by itself, prove the military ineffiaency of the Bengalis. For, apart from what has 
been said above, even people of acknowledged mihtary ability are known to have 
fated equally badly in the face of such a sudden raid. It may be mentioned that, 
not long after the death of Bakhtyar, the Turkish army of Bengal fled in panic an 
confusion when a small band of only aoo soldiers of Orissa made a surprise a^c 
on the army of Tughtal Tughan Khan at Katasin. I have particularly cited 
example of Bengal and Orissa, as today the peoples of these two provinces ^ 
ly beheved to occupy a very low place evoi m the graded scale of non-mattial 
But history shows that they were once highly efficient from the military point ® 
and there is no obvious reason why they cannot become so again. It is no 
true that the present worth of a people cannot always be assayed by its past- 
It is equally true that the future cannot be judged by the present alone,^ The veiy 
that a people once formed a highly efficient military power gives tiie lie ^ 
theory that permanently brands it as a non-mattial “race.” It fiittiier 
presumption that given fair chance and opportunity they may again ^ 
efficient soldiers. Ewe follow this line of argument, and bear in mind the a 
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INDIA: A SECULAR STATE 


Gdkmukh Nihal Singh 

I 


The ideal which ladk’s Fitst Prime Ministet has placed befom the people 
and thek xeptesentatives in the Indian Constituent Assembly is to build in kdia a 
Secokf State and not a Communal ox Sectarian State. It was to avoid even the 
slightest implication that the State in India was to be a religious or sectatian State, 
that India’s national leaders decided to call their State “India,” and not “Hindustan” 
as the vast majority of Hindus wanted to. 

Attempts are being made to condemn the conception of the Seculat State by 
calling it Machiavellian (immoral and irreligious), Marxian or Materialistic— engaged 
in the quest of material efficiency and power politics, devoid of all spiritual and moial 
values. It is like giving the dog a bad name and then hang him— and the object 
is either to justify the new Islamic State of Pakistan, or to resuscitate the andent 
Hindu Polity in India. 


Moving the Olyectives Resolution in the Pakistan Constituent Assembly on 
March 7, 1949, the Prime Minister of Pakistan expounded the doctrine “thal 
authority must be subservient to God”. And he added: 


“It was quite true that this was in ditect conttadiction to the Machaveilian dw 


the 


icgatding a polity where spiritual and ethical values should play no part 
governance of the people and, therefore, it was also perhaps a httlc out of ^ 
remind oneself that the State should be an instrument of beneficence and not of ev • 


It is surprising that sudi a statement should be made in the XX century, 
the recognised objective of the State is in the highest sense ethical, viz., to 1 
every individual to achieve his best self. However, the Prime Minister of Pa 
went on to dedare: 


when 


“But we the people of Pakistan have the courage to bebeve firmly that 
should be exercised in accordance with the standards laid down by Islam, so 
not be misused. All authority is a sacred Trust entrusted to us by God, for 
of bcmg exercised in the seivioeof man, so that it does not become an agen 
tyranny or selfishness.” 

And the Pakistan Prime Minister “wanted to demonstrate to the of 

Tskm provides a panacea to the many diseases which have cxept into the 

humanity today.” i. j w the 

If Islam had been a new dispensation, and if the State of PaJdstan n 
first Islamic State in the worid, the claims made by the Pakistan Prime ijie 

have been received with a sense of great eqieciations. But histoiy has r 
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results of the exercise of authority both by Moslems and non-Moslems, who had 
claimed to have derived dieir authority from God, either “directly” or “through the 
people,” and who had held it as “a sacred trust” entrusted to them “by God.” And 
mankind has learnt, after paying a temble price, that no authority can be trusted to 
wield power in the interests of the people which is solely responsible to God— it is 
only by constant vigilance, and by holding die authority stricdy and relendessly 
responsible to themselves, that the interests of the people can be proterted. 

It is, therefore, most significant that while the Pakistan Objectives Resolution 
proudly proclaims: 

“Wherein the State shall exercise its powers and authority through the chosen repiesen- 

tativcs of the people”, 

it is completely silent about its responsibility to die peoplel The essence of demo- 
cracy IS not only diat the authouty should be exercised by the chosen representatives 
of die people, as was emphasized by several Pakistan Ministers, but it is still more 
that die persons exercising authority should be responsible to the people, and this 
omission cannot be coveted up by calling their democracy ‘Islamic,” or “as enun- 
ciated by Islam”. 


HI 


In diis connection it is mtetesting to make a brief reference to the views of the 
Pakistan ^pert in pohtical theory. Dr. IH. Qureshi, former Professor of Histoiy in 
the Dcllii University. Speakmg on the Objectives Resolution, on March 9, 1949 
in the Pakistan Constituent Assembly, Dr. Qureshi stated: 


The Preamble recognises m the very begmnmg that aU authority is delegated through 
the people of Pakistan to the State of Pakistan by God. Nobody can talk of absolute 
authoritj’ m the XX century. Therefore, the guarantee against absolute authonty lies 
only m cmpliasis on the moral ptmaples which work most absolutely.” 

I le then expounded lus ideas of secular democracy: 

"Secuhr is non-monasuc. When wc say that no priesthood is recognised by Islam 
° democracy is not secular. Of course if tic word 

mocracj annot be acccpuble to us m Pakistan ” 

^ Draocncy, bm,«n “Weaem Paimeatar? 

?? "sponAitap”. tto attamp, 

>}■ t.-lhg i, “Wamt govern- 
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t postuoit. But what about the posioou of non-Mudins 
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in sudi an Islamic society? The Pakfatan Objectives Resolution lays dovm: 

"Wherein the Muslims shall be enabled to order their lives in the Individual and collec- 
tive spheres, in accoid with the teachings and requirements of Islam, as set out m the 
Holy Quran and the Sunna". 

This, obviously , means the recognition of Islam of the Sunni dispensation as 
the State Religion in Pakistan, relegating all other religions to the background. It 
is true that the Objectives Resolution speaks of making “adequate provision.... 
. .for the minorities to profess and practice theii religions and develop their cultures,” 
and also of observing “the principles of democracy, freedom, equality, tolerance and 
social justice,” but adds the rider “as enunciated by Islam.” Speaking in the Pakistan 
Constituent Assembly on March 12, 1949, Sir Miiammad Zafoillah Khan admitted: 

“It was a matter for great sorrow that, mainly through mistaken nonons of zeal, Mus- 
lims had, durmg their period of decline, earned for themselves an unenviable reputauou 
for intolerance”. 


Unfortunately, this is not a thing of the past, but conditions in Pakistan today 
are not far different— as pointed out by Mr. S.C. Chattopadhyaya, the Leader of the 
Opposition, in the Pakistan Constituent Assembly ■while speaking on the Objectives 
Resolution. He said: 

“I have been passing sleepless nights pondering what shall I now tell my people, whom 
I have so long been advising to stick to the land of their birth? They am passing that 
days in a state of uncertainty, which is better seen and felt than imagined from this 
House. The officers have opted out, the influential people have left. The economic 
conditions areappalhng, starvation is widespread, women ate going naked, people are 
without trade, without occupation, the administration is ruthlessly communal, a steam 
toller has been set in motion against the culture, language and script of the people. On 
top of this, by this Resolution, you condemn them to a perpetual state of infefloflty. 
thick curtam is drawn against rays of hope and all prospects of an hono^ble life. 


But comments Dr. I.H. Qureshi: 

"So far as legal safeguards were concerned, they have been put down in theResrfuO^ 
Regarding political safeguards, they could only be provided m the Constitution, but 
best political safeguard for any minonty was to win the afiection of the majority. 


It is not necessary to make any comments. It is a natural corollary of the cofl 
ception of a Sectarian State, and of the elevation of one particular faith— in this 
Sunni Islam— to the position of State religion, that other religions, and those 
profess them, should occupy a position of permanent inferiority. And ^ 
specious arguments, and indusion of all kbds of rights in the list of Fundani 
Ri gh ts in the Constitution, can alter the actual position. 


There is one final argument ihat is put forward by the advocates Q,jiiimi- 
or rf^nunnnal State, whether they be Pakistani Muslims or the Hindu or 
nalists— it is the all-embracing nature of i^igion and the impossibility or 
religion from politics. 
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Speaking on the Objectives Resolution in the Pakistan Constituent Assembly 
on Mandi 12, 1949, Pakistan’s Foieign Minister stated: 

“The conception that tcligion and politics occupy instinct spheres, whidi should not 
be permitted to overlap, vras bom of Mute to grasp the full significance of religion. 
The function of religion \nis to establish and maintam^he most harmomous rciauons 
between man and his hfeker on the one hand, and between man and man in all aspects of 
their relationship on the other. Politics was only one aspect of the relationship between 
man and mao. Those who sought to draw a distinction between the sphere of rehgion 
and politics as being mutually exclusive, put too narrow a construction upon the Ac- 
tions of religion.” 

Similar ideas are expressed by Professor S. V. Puntambekar, Professor of 
Political Science, Nagpur University, in he paper “The Secular State: A Critique”. 
He vtites: 


"A secular state can be conceived to exist when religion as such does not interfcie in the 
affairs of the State and flie State does not interfere in the afeirs of religion. But history 
has shown that both these conditions ate not completely possible. Bofli the State and 
Kcligion toudi the a&irs of social and moral, economic and educational life of a people. 
Unless the people of India become absolutely atiieistic, materialistic and thls-wordly, 
the attempt to establish a secular state has no real meamng... 


“In India religion has played a great part in building up the life and avihation of her 
people, her social institutions and modes of bdiaviour. It is the soul and drive of her 
life in all its aspects. Can we now divest oursdves completely of its empire, and over- 
throw all her values and ways of life?” 

It is not necessary to quote here the views of other scholars and religious and 
jtolitial leaders. It be sufficient to state that the Sikh leader Master Taia Singh 
believes that Silffi idigion and spirit cannot be preserved without pohtical power 
that it IS not possible to separate region from pohtics so far as the Sikhs arc concerned* 
and that ffic separate political entity of the Sikhs must be preserved at all costs. 


It wo^d ffius, appear that this wider conception of the functions of relicion 
s nor confined to members of any one community or faith. As a matter of feet 

and the throughout the world during the ancient 

loLT ^ development of techno- 

htl Sd X in populations and in faitiis 

ORc f?nh and ttift < * ^oday the Slate docs not consist of persons only of 
nd:tt Uim rcIigiouTwSS*^ of naaonaUty has become more territorial and cultural 
dtstributt poIiiL t’ therefore, not practical today to 

:r.a mS the tcsul. J T'” ^ *ocordancc with the policy of divide 

ernbitterment of national life and communal 
laaiuung ,n rhe patnuon of the country^ and in the terrible happen- 
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ings of 1946 aad 1947. It is ttue that m attempt is being made today in Pakistan to 
set up a religious Islamic) State. The unfortunate effects of this policy were pointed 
out in a moving speech by Mr, S. C. Chattopadhyaya, the Leader of Opposition, in 
the Pakistan Constituent Assembly, on Mardh 12, 1949, an extract ftom which has 
been quoted above. It is, therefore, clear that any combination of religion and politics 
in the modem State is fraught with evil consequences, and must result in ritV 
driving out the minonties ftom the State, in reducing them to a state of inferiority 
and abject misery and humiliation in the State, or in constant friction and bad blood 
bursting out occasionally in terrible outrages and blood baths. If the modem multi- 
communal State is, thus, to preserve its unity and integrity, and to treat its citizens 
without discriminadon and on a footing of equality, it must become a Secular State, 
and keep religion scmpulously out of politics. 

vn 


The conception of the Secular State is certainly a revolutionary one in the condi- 
tions which have hitherto prevailed in India. Foreign rule did not allow the Indian 
mind to grow and to become modem. The enlightening influence of education was 
denied to the vast majodty of the people, and they were encouraged to live in small, 
separate, water-tight compartments, and to follow the outmoded ways of life. The 
old conception of personal and communal law was allowed to continue; and not 
only no effort was made to develop the territorial conception of law or to evolve the 
spirit of loyalty to the whole nation, but deliberate attempts were made to encourage 
sectional and communal loyalties, andaUkmds of obstacles were placed in the way of 
the building up of a sense of Indian Nationality. And when pohtical awakening came, 
and it became impossible to withstand the demand for foe estabhshment of represen- 
tative institutions and foe Indianisation of foe higher ranks of public services, a new 
theory was adumbrated that, in the peculiar social conditions of foe country, the sys- 
tem of tertilorial representation and foe merit system for foe recruitment of servi^ vete 
fraught with mischevious possibilities. The mind of foe members of mmonty com- 
munities was injected with foe communal virus, and they were encouraged to deman 
communal' representation and special safeguards inconsistent with foe developmffit 
of responsible democracy and growth of foe sentiment of unity and nationality m 
country. As this proved advantageous to foe educated few among foe 
communities, they took up foe slogan and propagated it among foe masses, with s 
zeal and ingenuity foa' foe spirit of communal rivalry and hatred became tampan 
throughout foe land. But in spite of foe terrible happenings of 1947, and foe a 
ment of freedom, communal mentality has not disappeared from our 
still poisoning foe atmosphere and embittering relationships among members 0 
ent communities. In my view, a purely negative pohcy of condemnmg co 
nalisnij or of banning foe militant communal organisations, will not acfoeive ^ 
pose— it might even create a reaction and sympathy for communal 
What is needed, above all, is a positive policy and programme, and a 
sation for rffmting a common national culture, and for inculcating a tru y ^ 
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that such piovisioQs ate oflly fot a shott ttansitional period, and they should cease 
to operate after the practical need for them disappears, and by a specific date. But 
the success of the esperiment in Secular Democracy that is being made in India will 
depend on the extent to which we succeed in driving out the communal mentality 
from among the minds of the people, and in creating a common culture and a common 
national spirit in the country. 

Mareb 20, 1949 






IMPACT OF SCIENCE ON INDUSTRY 


Jkan Chandka Ghosh 


“It is Sdence alone,” observed the Hon’ble Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, m bis 
message to the Jubilee Session of the Indian Saence Congress in 1938, "that can solve 
our problems of hunger and poverty, of msanitation and illiteracy, of superstition and 
rlpatlenifig custom and todition, of vast resources tunning to waste, of a ricli country 
inhabited by poor people.” “The apphcation of science is inevitable and unavoid- 
able for all countries and people today. But something more than its apphcation is 
necessary. It is the saentific approach, the adventurous and yet the critical temper 
of science, the capaaty to change previous conclusions m the fiice of new evidence, 
the rfihonrf-. on observed feet and not on pre-conceived theory— all this is necessary 
not merely for the apphcation of science, but for life itself and die solution of its 


many problems.” 

With such a philosopher-statesman at the helm of afiairs, our people cherish the 
hope that henceforth they would have a Met and more satisfymg life. They have 
faith that with a national Government in power, with a will to do things, better days 
will not be far off. We need such ardent hope and feifh, if this dawn of feeedom is 
to b re a k into a bnght mommg of joyous life, and not fade into darkness agam It 
IS, however, well to recognise that there is a great gulf between feiA foimded on 
knowledge which can move mountains, and mere wishful thinking which often leads 
to feilure. Knowledge today is something more than power. The Eur-Wicans 
have demonstrated that technical “know hoV’ is the real wealth of nations. In 
North America specially, they are making continuous efforts to gam mcrcased mas.ery 
over the forces of nature, to make better dungs by cheaper processes, to mcrcMe 

the productivity of their soil and improve the quahty of c^s J 

scientific management-with the result that a vast jungle has been transformed 

the richest country m the world in the course of 300 years. nractinl 

It will be however, incorrert to assume that research directed to practical 

ends only monopolises the attention of the gifted m^ m L. 
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logy tire embamssing question: “To answem^^^ 

greatest importance in your programme of even Psy- 

dy: “We beheve in runmng aU our horses abreart,^ d^^^ 
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the view that seaich fot truth aaotding to methods of scientific discipline is the basis 
of modem civilisation. 

Hov/evet that may be, there can be no doubt that a nation which depends upon 
others for its basic sdentific knowledge will be slow in its industrial progress, because 
it will not have the benefit of the experience of men who create such knowledge. It 
is truer now than ever that basic research is the pace-maker of industrial progress. 
It provides the sdentific capital—the fund from which the practial applications must 
be drawn. 

It is easy to give many illustrations in support of this statement. The story goes 
that when Faraday, in the twenties of the last century, gave a lecture in the 
Royal Listitution demonstrating that a wire carrying an electric current moved round 
a magnet, a lady from the audience asked: “What is the use of this toy?” Faraday 
only replied‘'by the counter question: “What is the use of a baby?” It often happens 
that the application of a discovery may not be obvious to the discoverer himself 
or the progress in t^mcal practice has not been such that the discoveiy can be take^ 
advantage of whm it is made. Today, however, we appreciate what tlic baby sdcncc 
rfelectro-magnetism, combined with Faraday’s laws of electrolysis, has, in the fulness 
of time, done fot the development of the vast eletto-chemical and dectro-tlieimal 
mdustnes; caustic soda, ^otine, potassium chlorate, aluminium, magnesium 
pua copper, chromium, nickd and silver-plating, carbide, carbomndum-tbese 
ate matenah wite which we consider no dviUsed life can exist. Even mote 

^ madrines, which has been 

^ by (he I«ge sede gomdon add long dto^ ttmsmisaiM 
ekctnaiy. The manufacture of heavy electric machmery has now reached sudi 

One ^ot tell where fundamental research will lead It k litp • j l • , 
bloweth as it hsteth. The work of rfnnt« t t 
electron. It was at first 

(Odd aafapae a fc end of the Moephoo, and Me 

OK of om ».( piogteasive tadasaies, md * S<fflg to be 

P«»ra codd be ttaosmitted duoMh ad masages, sounds sud 

locatm of distaffl objees m the sb ^ 

uo wondel that the first act of I' « 

atubliahthisiodiwiyaaStaemrmA^ Goranment of Inda rrouH be to 

fti ““ SaeuJS^er- 

rf CWou of ™ 
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mat. Unx, It dmbped that tAm Rmieifoid had done iKut i, 

So bnt ntto the «nd« of tfc^“ 

boihJpohtKKijinByaotBgKttinitthe djscoroyoflheattffiddd^e!^ 

synthesis of eleffleats tras mote important tTiafi the £«<■ TsmiW u 
leadtlp agtee that tt had na, A to do «. Monag the teeond 

teats ago when I was a school stadent I temembet hawno- <, i 
saeotific magazine that a dreamer named Emstem Jiad postulated the daimSr 
thesis that matter and energy ate inter-convertible; and when they are transfor^d 
^ qaairtitetive relation easts, giving the slple ezpiessionJ 
^^Mms X Square of the veloaty of light. Educated people 4 o swdved die 
disaster of Httoshima, or witnessed the amazmg spectacle at Bikini, were forcibly 
impressed with thefact that it is one thingto readabout Einstein’s Equition E^Mc^^ 
but It IS another matter to have the practical truth of tbs mathematical equation de’ 
fflonstrated before one’s eyes in a breath-taking manifestation of power; that man 
cm produce temperatures of the order of 3 milhon degrees centigrade, that be can 
shoot neutron m high concentration at any object with incredible velocities approach- 
ing that of light. Tbs IS a discovery wbch, m the language of Rutherford is far 
more important than the second worid war. ^ 


The saence and practice of inorgamc chemistry have aheady started talcing 
a new form. The most important element in the world today is uranium, far mote 
prmous than gold, platinum or diamond, and the most important cliemical today 
is uramum hexafluonde. Ten years ago, if any one had made tbs prediction about 
uramum hexafluoride— a chemical wbch r unstable m presence of mmytine, pro- 
duces fumes due to hydrolysis, his samty would have been questioned. But it has 
one great merit; m vacuum it evaporates practically with normal vapour density, its 
sublimation point j6.2® lymg below the melting point. Tbs property has been 
taken advant^ of m partially separating the fluondes of uiamum isotopes, and hence 
enriching ordinary Uramum3j9 with fissionable Uramumgjg, The atomic bomb 
as developed in the Manhattan Project has opened up a new world of mdustty based 
on the knowledge of fluorme chemistry. How few of us m India have seen elemen- 
tary fluorine! Yet fluorine is now manufactured in electrolytic cells cariymg ijoo 
amperes havmg a life of more than a year, and is used in the production of uranium 
hexafluoride, in the manufacture of coolants like hcxafluocg'lene, and polyfluor- 
heptane wbch are inert to uranium hexafluoride, and have boiling points bctivcen 
30® and i3o“C, and for the manufacture of polypcrfluoro-vinylchloridc wbch is a 
lubricant with stability agamst uranium hexafluoride. Unconnected with indust- 
ries, intimately connected with the use of atomic energy, fluorme compounds have 
recently gamed in industrial importance m refrigeration based on the use of freon, 
in the synthesis of petroleum hydrocarbon, where boron tnfluroide is tlic most im- 
portant cataly jc agent — ^much more powerful dian the well-known alummium chlo- 
ride — and the development of the hydrogen fluoride torch produemg a tcmpcranire 


of over 3joo°C. 

About two years ago, when I was m Qmbtidgc, I was told a stoi) of an after- 
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hm tow long it woidd take to tmmxR nom me mv ^ . 

tout into the tea. Ttat was Hie origin of the feinous leseaichcs of Hevesy on th( _ 
of tadio active ttacet elements in biological processes. Sodium is transformed into 
a radio active isotope Na^j when exposed to neutron streams. They say that m 
atomic explosions, a man may esape injuiy fcom heat and blast waves with the aid 
of strong shelters, but he would become Hs own source of death-would kill lum- 
self by tiie gamma ray emanations of the Sodium in his body fluids converted into 
Sodiumj4 by neutron bombardment. But turning to the pleasanter aspect of the 
picture, Radio carbon^ Radio iodine, Radio phosphorus, and Radio sulphur 
are now available in quantities which may make possible large scale research on the 
mechanism of growth of normal and abnormal tissues. Already the St. Louis Cancer 
Qimc has purchased from the Monsanto Clinton Laboratories a pea-sized unit of 
Catbo%4 derived from a rham reaction pile, which emits 40 million j8-particles per 
second, with a half life of several thousand years. This is considered by far the most 
pieaous asset of that Hospital. Who knows that the manufacture of radio active 
isotopes in another generation may not become the largest diemical industryl Oak 
Ridge, which supphes U,S.A. and abroad tagged atoms for research and medical 
purposes, has become one of the biggest industrial units of America. Some 40,000 
people hve in this town, which has grown to this size almost overnight. 

Take another field of physical chemistry. In the inter-war period, Bridgcman 
in America, Basset m Fiance, and Leserew in Russia began studying the physico- 
chemical properties of materials at pressures going up to 100,000 atm., and tempera- 
ture gomg up to 8oo®C. Entirely new techniques were developed for this purpose. 
The investigators cared veryhttle if tiieir results would ever find industrial use. 
Their tedmique has, however, found very important use in the production of poly- 
thene by the Imperial aemical Industries. Bridgeman has found a new form of 
of ice yi which has a density greater than that of Uquid water; Water is converted 
into his fonn under v^ high pressures at room temperature. Based on this fonda- 
m^tal discovery, studies have been undertaken on the detoxication of biological 
fi Ids, by fteeang out water under the influence of pressure alone, studies which may 
«eate a new of imunochemical industry, theoretical studies on the changes 
in the value of A and E in the rate equation K=Ae“E/RT under die influence^of 
pressure alone may lead any day to results of industrial significance Pnt o i- 
has already been found that mttogen and 

atmosphMes wifcout any catalyst. At Sindhti, where GovemmL(° 
a plant for the manufacture of 350000 tons of Atnmnni c 1 t. * up 
used is about 400 atm., and tfaJ ronversion ^ ^ 


is much less even with a very active 
This controversy was responsible for the dis ‘^utse of such a reaction. 
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product. ThuSjOn a copper silver catalyst, alcohol is dehydrogenated to alddiydc, and 
on an alumina catalyst it is deiiydrated under certain conditions to etlier, and 
under mote drastic conditions to ethylene. Following this clue, the Russian 
Levedov developed a mixed catalyst containing both dehydrating and dehydrogenat- 
ing catalysts which in one stage decomposed alcohol into molecular proportions of 
ethylene and acetaldehyde, which in their turn reacted to produce butadiene and water. 
This IS the method which has been industrially developed in U.S.A. to produce 500,000 
tons of synthetic butadiene rubber annually in war time. Another illustration is given 
by the theoretical studies on the variety of chemical-reactions that take place between 
carbon m o n o T dd e and hydrogen with different catalysts under different experimental 
conditions— studies which were ultimately utilised in building up the modem mediods 
for of methyl alcohol or petrol by the well-known Fischer Tropsch 

Process. It is of interest to note that the Government of India contemplate manu- 


facturing at an early date, fcom our unlimited reserves of low grade coal, hquid 
fuels in quantities sufficient for our aviation and defence requirements. 

Sometimes substances which have been long known as mere laboratory curio- 
sities burst into world-wide significance, because of the discovery of some proper- 
ties of practical value associated with them. This has happened, for instance, to 
Ic pd tetraethyl when its anti-knocking properties were discovered; and to D D T. 
on the discovery of its insecticidal properties; and to Dr. Paul Muller has just been 
awarded the Nobel Prize in medicme for this discoveiy. The history of medicme 
and biochemistry similarly afford many instances of pure research leading to unex- 
pected industrial development. The discovery by Banting that, though removal 
of panaeas in an animal would cause diabetes to appear, obs^ction of tire duct of 
the pancreas would not develop diabetes, was responsible for isolauon of in- 
sulin and later on its large scale manufecture. The same is true of Flemings classi- 
cal observation that an acadentally contaminated petn dish on whidi staphylococci 
wer^ eX^sTwed destruction of the coed in the regions which were infected 
Borfd peBomon^rn. f 

SiTbp Hobt Bd ® laigMcaltprodBBon B con^n tawWgt. Mb 

mentoflhdiahavedeadedtoestabhshinBombaya fac^o^to SokT 

400 billion units of pemcillin und« the « 

There is no doubt among informed Discoverers 

the principal taw material on whi^ ,i,eit results, wbdi are available to 

of such knowledge pubhsh promptly an y ^ knowledge does 

all who seek theiT It is genei^ f 

not find an immediate industrial obje . understanding of nature and 

in the laboratories of pure science le^ts » » S problems, but docs 

its laws, points die way to the ° P j^nics the job of the 

not give a complete spe^c answer to any complete answers. The. wor ; of 

researcher m apphed sd^ce P^^^ utical purposes is complcmcniai}- to that 
, who utilise existing knowledge forpracti p f 


men 
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of e^loreis to whom discoveries sue ends in themselves. They belong to the 
the same family, and the inteiaction of thek woik is beneficial to both. One some- 
times meets in this country the boast of pure scientists that thek work is quite use- 
less— with the implication that it is thereby somewhat better. This is just a pathe- 
tic snobbery of the academic isolationists. A problem of pure science which may 
have some practical bearing is more worth studying than a problem of equal scientific 
interest but even remotely without such bearing. Much fundamental science in many 
parts of the world has su&red by lack of this stimulating contact with applied science, 
Qose relationship between fundamental and applied science is deskable for two rea- 


Qose j.wuu\/uLauiy ubiwvw ouu tt^^ucu aulcuu: IS ucsiraoie lor two rea- 

sons: firstly, applied science continually produces new techniques, materials and ins- 
truments which provide invaluable took for the fiindamentri scientists, eg., mea- 
suring instruments, valves, photographic plates, high vacuum and pressure pumps, 
new types of gkss, crystals, aUoys, magnets, phosphors and innumerable materials of 
construction with very uncommon properties. Secondly, appHed science continually 
throws up problems of fundamental scientific interest. Marcom’s success in span- 
mg the Atoc by radio-ttansmission againsttiie pontifical advice of Stokes indicated 
4e possibility of the e^toce of conducting kyers in the upper atomospheres. 
This due was pursued by Sn Edward Appleton, who perfected the experiment^ tech- 
mque for meas^g Ac heights of these kyers, and was ktet responsible, along with 

They their own aeto-engmes and thek airframes wWch actuaJIv^ri^f ? 

air on December 17, 1903; while the great sdenti^t T^n„i ^ 

the sdeace of aero-dynamics than anyone else in hk +i ^ ^ knew more about 

Potomacnverassoonasitwaskunched. l.. ? “^0 the 


Potomacnverassoonasitwaskunched. Iherehasbee^I 

ftomthe plane of Wrights to the jet plane crfWhittl w 

jey appHed saence been fertilised ^ tht iSf ! 

by the technique of the former. ^ ^ “td pure science 

We equal attention. 

I may hwe mention the savings that have investments. 

Co, 

*%»o»iakm mdustty 
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vbidi has been biooght into existence by scientific reseatch can survive in a compe- 
titive world if continuous improvements are not made by sdentific work. Research 
is the elixir of the life of all industries, ever renewing their youth and vigour. While 
short-range research, such as those just mentioned, may bang an immediate return 
for the capital, a long-range programme of research is an msurance agamst dark days, 
and its inject return by fostering research-mindedness in the country, and in training 


personnel with a flair for discovery, is of inestimable value. It also often happens 
that the direct return of one fruit&l piece of long-range research pays back many 
riTnf^!8 the cost of ninety-nine which codd not find useful appheation. Today, when 
we are planning to develop a million-ton synthetic nitrogen industry in older to be 
independent of import of food ftom other countries, it is of topical interest to recall 
that exating venture of the late Professor Haber, when, in 1909, he demonstrated 
before the Badische Chemical Engineers that it was possible to obtain small- 
quantities of ammonia by synthesis from mtrogen and hydrogen. Milhons of pounds 
bad to be spent before this discovery could be exploited commercially; and toda}, 
synthetic ammonia, apart from its value in war, constitutes the biggest single item 
of heavy nbpmirals with an annual production of more dian 200 crores of rupees. 

The history of the present war has taught us that to neglect research is to in- 
vite calamity. General Rommel won his battle in North Afria with the aid of pe- 
trol manufactored in Germany from coal. The batde of Britain depended on the 
courage and skdl of the brave young pilots of Britain, but also on the superi- 
ority m the design and performance of British aircraft, and the phenomenal devel- 
opment in radiolocation which ongmated with saentists sitting bM cathc) e ray 
tubes. The Battle of the Atlantic depended on the courage and sbll of British sai- 
lors and airmen, but as much on scientists and engmeers hkeBlackctt, who invented 
the means of intercepting U boats and confounding their devices. It is not neces- 
sary to multiply instances, as the facts are too patent to escape notice. 

^ iQRmLscrat&Bsm* before tie wai ms 

2eal and an able scientific researcher is considered a key man, and 
^ mi me. shodd be paused re — 
maLum activity.” They spent annually one per cent optional mcon le 

on scientific, technical and agricultural reseat^, i-e., ^ ' Kscamh 

the Soviet Union had 90a 

workers. We ate full of admiration for the herom 

now fortunately become a mghty ha^e passed, but 

doubt played their part in the otd^ of sdentific backing, the 

no less irepottmt foi sure® li«« ft„ie of beg pleonreg md 


forced matches in mdustcy. The UQitai technical research in 1940. 

workers and spent £70,000,000 in saentific 1019-59, Britain made a 

o. 3 pet cent of national bcome. In the int«- ^ industrial research. 

magnificent effort to improve ha created during the first world 

The Department of Saentific and Industrial Reseat 
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WOJL YliM spending about miHioa pounds a year, while the industtial firms in 1938 
were spending about 6 milhofl pounds in dick own lesearcli laboratories. Besides, 
the universities and the government departments were doing research of a high 
order with their limited resources. 

Of course, money cannot aeate a Faraday, though it may provide facilities for 
his development. At the same time, the expenditure of funds and the number of tedini- 
cal men employed for research afford some indication of the progress acliievcd. The 
pa^entary and sdentific research committees of Great Britain are not, however 
satisfied with the easting state of afiSiirs, and in then recent report have rcgrctlcd 
that ^i^and is f^g behind the U.SA and Russia in many respects, and have 
Mged the need of revising completely the scale of her research efforts. Thev look 
forwi^ to spending at least ten times the present available funds annuaUy afta this 

country. They consider that all that is needed is to decMp nn 1 

countiy has the potential resources in nnw/»f ♦ • grounds if the 

justify the estabhshment of any parUaL industo ^ W which will 

such technical education in theTountcy wff will’ Providing 

mdigenous talent after a period of Zo^on W 
strongly support technical and vocational educatinn k They would 

mote in the nature of a luxury. I have often 

Simula be an o^ the dyestufis 

S,^^^^^"'^^“^d^trysocmfoundaconSXSn?' ^ 

*^^’^‘^<^«tlookofbusmessmenis,mTSr^^ la Germany 

^feith lu saentific research which comes fronfT enthused by 

t^ty long years of painstaking research wL^ taowicdge. Thus^ 

ciote of mpees, before at a cost of rnote ih^ ; 

°^ed But once it was'doI^TfefrJ". be 

aad It disappeared ftom the world’s ®jbat was seale^i 

la Great Britaiik on the oXTkw twenty y««:. 

dantsuoulvoffl loAo. < aepeads for its successfiil j^otayts was a 

j«, of evety h*W7 
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intemedktes was piohibited. As a result, Sir Gilbett Morgan in 1939 claimed with 
justifiable pride that of the five most fundamental discoveries in dyestuffs clicmisitj- 
since 1921, the world owed three to Butish talent. The Bntish dyestuffs factories 
are not only producing now their home requirements, but have also in addition a 
considerable export trade. This altered attitude in Great Britain is reflected m tlic 
Ormsby-Gore Report of 1928, which observes that “no nation can advantageously 
depend only on the efforts of other nations for the purpose of promotion of knowledge. 
This is not only because such dependence is an ignoble parasitism, but also because 
m the field of international relations, no less than in narional life, the power that comes 
from knowledge comes from its early and rapid use, and from dose contact witli 
men who have created this knowledge.” 

We hope that the Government of India in the Centre and the Provinces will 
take courage, and swim with the cuirent of die modem world’s enlightened opinion 
and in an ever-increasing measure, generous provision in their annual budgets 
for and indnatrial researdi in India. Under the guidance of Dr. Bhatnagar 

the Board has done good work, but it can do better if it is provided widi ampler 
resources. As Prof. Hill has so admirably put it: “If a country is poor and undevel- 
oped, let us spend more on research, and not less. Let us aim at giving 1% of out 
national budget, 1% of the loss due to ill-healdi, 1% of the cost of our transport, 
our houses, our water, out coal, even our broadasting to research, and in ten ywrs 
we shall be getting back not 1% but 10. 20 or 200 per cent in dividends. And if 
those who caU themselves ‘practical men’ object, let us remember Frances Galton s 
definition ‘that practical men are those who practise the errors of their forc- 


^*^^We live in an era of difficulty, suffering and danger. To be able to should^ 
the heavy responsibihiy of revivmg our nation and completing our rewo 
must have at aR costs a dear idea of ihe content and meaning ^ 

pogate the spirit of science and we must utilize the me lo s 0 ’ 

man will be as efficient as ten, and in one day ten d^s ^or J ktcnsift* the 

Let science be the driving force behind our mdustry ^d et ^ 
pursmt of both that science may become the ^Tolcdac ourselves 

a saenrifc'fbundTtioa! to dctclo,: 

tore m line with modem meuiods, to develop „ 

utterly today, and to do so many other things that shout out to be done. 


March 30, 1949 
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that lecouise, and to undo its mischief at the earliest oppoitunity. These ideals had 
been inculcated much too often and much too deeply by the British financiers, since the 
day Indian Public Finance first ame to be regularised, to be abandoned or modi- 
fied by their Indian successors all of a sudden. And so, even after the British domi- 
nation had been removed ftom the field, Indian finance continued to be conducted on 
the lines they had laid dovm. 

For the new Government, moreover, it was not easy to change course all at 
once and recast the basic conception and ftamework which had been evolved by nearly 
90 years of financial administration on the British model. The Finance Ministers 
and the Cabmet which followed had in fact the same social philosophy, and so were 
not anxious to make radical denartures ftom the established Tnilfltio Qn/1 or*/*A«f/*rt 


WM IS meant a that their outlook, principles and policy remained essentially unaffcct- 
ed by transftt of power. In so ftr, therefore, as they were the only advisors to 
whom Man Ministers could turn for all that seemed teclmical and mysterious 

St SS! ““ ^ 

“Statwi by consMmtiom mt ttriah SbJtU ™ 

toethitmnewtaofBdiatl&m^ ““ 'ri* his Pjtty 
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at any time in tie Cabinet the policy of Government comes to be detetmined without 
any dear conception of the ends public finance is intended to serve. In the absence 
of a well-defined policy resolutely executed, in the absence of a clear-cut programme, 
public finance necessarily fells a prey to the machinations of wire-pullers acting 
on behalf of interested parties. 

The main difficulties fedng the Indian Finance Minister today are in regard 
to sudden and utterly unexpected eq)eoditure caused by : 

1. theheavystreamofrefugeesarrivingfromthe partitioned parts ofthe country, 
causing complex problems of their food, lodging and employment; and 

2. military operations in Kashmir. The rising cost of living and the conse- 
quent increase in the working cost of Government is incidental, though no 
less serious. 


The general effect of the aftermath of a long war is still with us; while the direct 
TOflsequmces of becoming an Independent Sovereign State, bring their own train 
of problems which have all to be tackled at the same time. 

ment many-sided, of which the direct cost to Govern- 

mm^both Cmttal and Provincial-^s the least. On the surfece this problem causes 

beef "but the problem 

p!«.’ 


yet to be reckoned with; while no one k^ tb employment have 

as a whole can be said to end. pioblem 
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orbackgiound. It is oae of the most acute ptoblems of national policvfonhK 

^ on all over the wild, Undci the Bijteh n-e trcrc helpl'css rlctmn jr J 

voiceless assoaates in all the entanglements or alliances of power politic, under 

Senr tl’caquiStion of Inde- 

pendence our declared pohey is that of strict neutrality. But the Icgacv of ilic 

ritish rule, the connections we are still maintaining with the Conimnnwc.ilth 
and tlie invisible contacts winch ate being established from a variety of aiudc' 
With die ^glo-Saxon bloc, as well as the undisguised conflict growing c\cr\* 'tby 
between that bloc and the Soviet group on the Eastern side of the worjd, mikc.. it 
highly questionable how long diis neutrality can be maintained. It is Mill more 
questionable, in any case, how long India can avoid building up her own Dcfincc 
provision to meet any eventuality. 

India must, at any rate, define her basic policy of National Defence, tthich is 
tocky the prey of passmg circumstances. Her militarj* potential in man-power is 
as immense as her population, area, or coastiine require. But modern wars arc not 
deaded by sheer force of numbers. Tlie immense equipment, armament and auMlian* 
services of all kinds necessary for modem Defence presuppose a highly industri.''lis- 
ed background. And that is still lacking in this country. Our arms and equipment 
of all sorts have largely to be bought today from outside sources. And oncewe pur- 
chase w^ar matcual from foreign sources, wc inevitably become, in this age of standir- 
dised production and interchangeable parts, dependent on diat source for all the time 
drat we use that material. Industrialisation on a scale proportionate to the dcfcucc 
needs of tin's country, in die event of a totahtarian global war, will take jwrs to 
achieve, even ifwx had basic resources, technical skill, scientific knowledge, and p.uiiUs 
sufficient for die purpose. It is, accordingly, wortli considering if Gapdhi)i’s ideolngj 
of non-violence and voluntary non-armaraent would not be more cconomic.il, ■’mi 
even more politically preferable, than the present race for lining up with die .Angio- 
Saxon in die matter of the Army, Navy and Air Force, including all their r.rnu- 
mentand equipment, strategy and technique 

The present normal Defence Budget is three dmes tint Budget before the V a r, 
widiout counting the capital budget or cxtraordmai}' c.\pcndinirc. But tin's i' b;. no 
means die last word in the burdens diis country will have to shoulder m the .t” : o.‘ 
National Defence. The provision which is being made in regard to our tec* me, 1 ir •*n- 
ing facilities, military sdcncc and research, or building up our N'\ \ or tl.e .'ur f < ''ec, 
andproMding modem mcchajiical equipment needed fin the I'rd troefs, ;>-• >” 
to purchase sccond-hiuid armament, which is much n-rirt costly th'T. efitti.r V ' 
ha.ee not cecn adequate equipment of rcpiinnu a modem v;rsbip"r •' ’J’ r- ! ■ 

Tlierc is, of course, now'.id.ays no need to think cf r “rciertn c ^ ^ ' ' 
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allowed to us, will have its inevitable liabilities which aay prove fet beyond out 
strength to shoolder. 

Whether this country can afford, at this stage, to pledge itself to such visions 
is for the leaders to decide. But so far m the mere technique of finance is concerned, 
the resources by which such ambitions can be achieved, and must be backed, arc not 
visible to those accustomed to scrutinise objective evidence. 

On the dvil side, too, the same lack of clearly defined policy is abundantly in 
evidence. In regard, also, to projects of social and economic development, it was 
the fondest ho^ of those who had taken an active share in the struggle for Sti'mj 
on the economic plane that once the foreign exploiter was removed fiom the coun- 
try, a new era would dawn of peace and prosperity, of social justice and economic 
equality. There is, however, no sign yet^ so far visible, of that hope materialising. 
“Hie use of public finance as a means of re-distriburiug the national dividend, ensur- 
mg social justice and smoothing out the inequalities of wealth and opportunity is 
by no means accepted by the financial authorities of this country. Grandiose pro- 
jects of power pmduction and river training, soil conservation and food increase, 
nm and irrigation, have been launched. Experts entitled to hearing arc 
not ronvmced that every one of these projects, its financial estimates and advedsed 
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ttolkble lise in expenditure has occurred and still continues without any attempt 
to check. 

This rise is out of proportion to the service received by the people; and so 
there has been a wide-spread, incessant demand for economy. The consciousness is 
growing wide and h^h that the departments are too many, the personnel too large, 
the scales of salary and allowances too hberal; and, so, there must be some pruning 
and cutting down, somehow and somewhere. We are unwilling to economise in 
the Defence Services, however extravagant th^ may be. Nor do we like to risk 
retrenchment in essential services. And so the axe is likely to fall where perhaps it 
would do more harm than good. 

The growing demand for economy is unrelated to the situation as a whole; 
and certainly unconsidered from the standpoint of service needed, leeway to be made 
up, or value received, so to say. Economy, merely in the sense of mechanical retrench- 
ment, ^ only work mote evil than good. The model provided by the Geddes 
(tommittee in Britain after World Wat I, or the Inchcape Committee in India, about 
toe same time, seems to be in little vogue nowadays; and those appointed to advise 
Govement for efiecting economy are so trained, so situated and habituated as in- 
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but the principle of coffipeosation fot es^topriation having been accepted, a real 
abolition of such anti-soaal elements still continues to be a distant dream. 

Indirect taxation in the shape of customs duties, excise, and salt duty were in- 
tegral and important parts of the Indian financial system from the earliest lime and 
continue till today, except the salt duty v^hidh has been abolished since two years. 
The most considerable item in excise is threatened to extinction by Prohibition, while 
new central excises are being developed. Revenue fiom public domain and State 
enterprise, like opium, railway and postal traffic, mint and currmey receipts, forests 
and miscellaneous items have varied in considerable proportions almost from scratch. 
The Central customs and exdses contribute almost as mudi as ffircct taxation on 
mcome. In regard to customs, moreover, the implications and consequences of a 
national fiscal policy, whereby such duties are imposed not entirely for revenue 
reasons, have never been saentifically considered, except by the Fiscal Commission of 
1921-22 or the Taxation Committee of 1924-25. A new Fiscal Commission has 
re^tly been appointed (April 1949) while a Taxation Commission has been pro- 
mised. But % all work independently and without any co-relation inter se. 
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“Pi oduce or Peiish” is tihe favourite slogan of Big Business and Govemmeut patrots 
today; but a more truthful and appropriate version, so far as wtkers are concerned, 
vrould be “Produce and Perish”. 

Because ofall these, public creditalso seems to have suffered, utterly, unnecessarily. 
The interest rate has continued to be low; but the pubhc programme of borrowing 
has not yielded the results ejected. This has been taken as undisputable evidence 
of the non-cooperation of the capitalist class, due to the increasing and intolerable 
tax burden; but that is an absurdity, which those in charge of ihe financial machinery 
ate cither unwilling to e^iose, or unable to appreciate, 

During the British rdgime the excuse of Indian capital being unavailable for 
productive purposes, was probably objectively true and psychologically understand- 
able. Under a national and popular government, however, the allegation, if true, 
would amount to treason; and, if false, it is a misdiievous and malicious libd which 
fflustbeexposedwithoutamoment’sloss. There is no dearth ofcapital in this countiy 
—if only It were sought in the right directions, scientifically mobilised and employed 
productively. This can be achieved without any denial of a just return to capital 
properly and productively employed, under a comprehensive plan. But so long 
as capitahsts consider ihemselves as a class apart from the countiy as a whole, and so 
lone as they insist upon special treatment and indulgence, there can be no hope ei&a 
ofLntJmgpobk: mdttatahlgh le«I. ol of pmstafflog productive public 
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SOCIAL SOLIDARITY 
iRAmir Kauve 

Daimg the days of the domination of a foieign power India fought for her free- 
dom as one people and one nation. Dficordant voices rose again and again, but it 
was felt that they could be silenced when freedom was achieved. But on the eve of 
libation the internal discord became so great that the land had to be split into two 
nations. The atrocities following the split, and the Kashmir war have left erstwhile 
colleagues and present neighbours in a mood of mutual distrasl^ if not hatred. 

^e events of the last year, and the general amdety to achieve solid unity for 
what is 1^ after the partition, make it very necessary to understand what type of 
umty India possessed and what type of unity India should build up. 

'Though thae is little exact chronology in India’s early history, its literature 

bepsamcoidofoverti^-fivecentuties. Pohtical events iL the %ht. oS 

^ ^ certain dans beliefs 

m ^ent early medicine and magic are all portrayed vividly in a liLaec 
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m petpetud mxs. It was a histoncal chance, and a happy onefom SinSrf 
^gM. the EngM succeeded in dtiving away the othet competitors andeained 

and a Mas one state, had a common system of travel and commumcations a 
central government and a peaceful inter-provmcial intercourse. * 

Before the advent of the Western powers India was a cultural entity- but cul- 
taral unity does not necessarily culminate in political centralisation, and'it might 
have taken many decades if an outside foreign power had not achieved it, before 
the conquerors or we knew folly what was happening. TTie pohtical umiy which we 
enpy today is an outside imposition. We havenot worked for i^ nor are we folly used 
to it. We ate, however, greatly concerned in preserving it because we nrdmhafirt 
its value. This value is doubly enhanced since the spht which gave birtii to Misfan. 
How can we achieve it is the issue before all thinking people in India . 

It has been always possible since anaent times to establish a strong unitary rule 
over one people or aggregates of different peoples by the vigilance, ruthlessness and 
the mihtary power at the command of the central authority. But it has also been 
seen since anaent times that such a rule is never endutmg, and that when it ends it 
breaks up the State into innumerable fragments. Another pattern for social solidarity 
is given by the modem dictatorial rule where extreme uniformity and regimentation rf 
the ruled is achieved. People are made to wear standard dresses, eat standard foods, 
build standard bouses, read a given htetature, worship tiie same god, speak the same 


language and think the same thoughts. Dtufsebe hhstne-Ntm, shortened to DIN, 
was stamped on all kmds of gods manufectured in Hitler’s Germany. It meant that 
only cettam patterns m a particular class of goods were allowed, and the words DIN 
stamped on such goods mfocated that the thing conformed to the rule . And, though 
human beings did not actually recave a stamp DKN {Diutscbi Ksitiff'-Nom), th^ 
were moulded into a uniform cultural smmp as rigid as the one prescribed for material 


goods. 

A certain amount of uniformity and patterning is inevitable in the machine age, 
and especially in a period of scaraiy of consumer’s goods and foodstufis, but whe- 
ther it should be the goal of a people anxious to build up national umiy based on 
social solidarity is a question which we must consider carefully. 

It is not merely the necessity of the machine age but the cultural ideal of Qitis- 
tiamty that is responsible for this thirst for absolute conformity to a prescribed pattern. 
The racket of monotheism was first started by an Egyptian king about three tlmusm 
years ago. This king was fortunately suppressed by the priesthood, but the i ea 
persisted and culminated m the establishment of the Chnstian Church, t s 
one god, one code of behaviour and one priesthood. It also thinks its uty to 
make propaganda for this creed, and to convert people by means, fou or ^ , ut 

mostly the former. The pohtical aeeds of today wHch know no compromise, which 
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are based on the leadership of a single deified individual and prescribe a certain mode 
of behaviour, are a consequence of two thousand years of Ghristian dogma. 

The social process in India tras quite different from the pattern sketched above. 
It is a continuous process. From the Vedic period upto the present, though Hindu 
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ye&ts. Apart from that, coetdon aad tegimentatioa, though immediatelv 
may lead to the ultimate min of Tn^iji ^ 

Let us consider one by one the fectors that are supposed to be detrimental to 
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success- 



rating umte <^led provinces or states. A common language is the most obvious 
symbol of cultural umty. If it is a language with a script and literature, the sense 
or belongmg together is increased through a common heritage of ppntr^tT e g . That 
a people who speak one language should want to unite into a state or province is but 
natural, and the only objection to such a demand would arise if the larger pohtical 
unit IS weakened by the formation of linguistic sub-states. Argument based on ana- 
logies is never conclusive, because an analogy only approximates to the case under 
discussion. It is never completely identical, and yet analogies may hdp to under- 
stand the different aspects of a situation, and so I give a few. Russia is one of the 
vastest and most varied States in the world. The different federating iwit^ have no 
unity in culture, history or race. The cultural range is very wide, mmpftstng the 
most pamitive and the most modem. To give but one example. Ihe wander- 
ing nomadic Yakuts had no written language, but the U.S.S.R. has now turned theirs 
into one by giving it their saipt; a flourishing universily with arts, science and medi- 
cal faculties rives education to the young Yakuts m their own capital Yakutsk, and 
in their owinanguage. Russian is not even a compulsory language for all, though it 
is learnt by tliose who sit in the central legislature, or go to European Russia for higher 
studies, or hold higher- government posts. Russia has undergone a transformation 
greater than that of India, and its task of creating a firmly umted State was far mote 
diflicult than the one faced by Indian Icadershq) today. Its solidarity was put to 
test in the last war, where it had enemies on both the eastern and western fronts, 
and it came out of the test with flyii^ colours. Its military dictatoiial rule apparent- 
ly does not find it necessaiy to suppress the purely linguistic and cultural life of its 
member States in order to ensure the umty of the State. 

Tiny Switzerland harbours three nationalities speaking three different languages. 
The three nations, Germany, France and Italy have been at war almost eveiy quarter 
of a century, but this has not shaken tibe solidarity of the Swiss nationals, who have 
remmnpA strictly neutral through two world wars, and loyal to fficir composite State. 

The third analogy is that of the United States of America, where peoples of all 
European nations and of aU the world have evolved quite a different formula for 
achieving national unity. It is necessary for every immigrant to pass an English 
languag?test wnhin a certain period, and aU the education imparted to ^ young peo- 
^Wythto>^*aEn 6 lMita(W Sate b Med ii«o 
have autonomy as re^rds dvil and criminal law, types iff edumtion, e c. P 
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Hfi gltsh language. It was tihey who gave shape to the American way of life and to its 
Constitution. Itwasalsothey who foughtthe battle of Independence. Later people 
ftom all over Europe came. Theycame in small numbers, some to make tilieir for- 
tune, others to escape the tyranny of their rulers, and still others who were eriled 
from their native lands, (be thing comtMn to all is that it is always an uprooted 
humanity that comes to the shores of Ameria. It leaves its land, family and 
traditions behind whenitcomes to the United States, and is only a drop in the ocean 
of the English-speaking population there. Losing their ovm language is but the 
snapping of the last thread that binds them to the land they leave, and they do not feel 
It so poignantly. The American eiample, therefore, has no analogy with the nations 
in Switzerland, or the sub-states of Russia, or the linguistic regions of India, 
b all these latta instances the people, the land and the traditions are bound togcdier 
in a cuM unity, and either to divide such people or to combine them with others 
with the altimate am to break the cultural oneness cannot in any way be conducive 
? government A contmuous friction among 
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wedlock and the childtea of a concubine is not progtessive legislation at all. If a man 
bears children, he must be made responsible for their maintenance, and this principle 
was acknowledged bj the ancient Kndu Law, and is a part of the Chinese kw also. 
It would be a folly to give up this liberal prindple for foe sake of foe ethical ideas of 
foe West. Equality of status, equality of opportunity, an equitable distribution of 
femily wealth, and a sane provision for dissolution of marriage are foe primaiy princi- 
ples of social legisktion; other details may well be left out completely, if possible. 

Ultimately sooal solidarity depends on community of mterest, a sharing of good 
fortune and bad fortune by all, and, negatively, on a common danger. The community 
of interests can be achieved by an equitable distribution of national wealth and equa- 
lity of opportunity to all. The feeling of national oneness sinks to zero as soon as 
a man feels that there is gross mequahty as regards food avaikble in different pro- 
vinces. People in the south are himed as parochial if they ejpress a desire for lin- 
guistic provinces and are told that that jeopardises foe umty of foe State; but when foe 
same individual goes to Allahabad, can eat four or five course meals, and attend an 
evening party where hundreds of guests are fed hberally, he is naturally baffled at foe 
umty-argument. When he speaks out his astonishment, even eduated people answer 
bhfoeiy that they eat more because they grow morel And then, on top of this, when 
a minister telk him that food imports from outside are to be reduced, if not con^le- 
telv eliminated, his mmd stops working altogefoer. Growing food is not an activiiy 
wfoch IS possible with all types of land. With foe best of wifoes one ca^ot grow 
food on waterless tracts, or on tops of rocky monntams. IndiM geogmphi^ con- 
ditions ate wried,and£itis supposed to beonekndtodismbutionoffoodgro^ 

in foe whole of foe country is a primary condition tow^ds fostering a feeling of ratty. 
It is a revolting thought to feel that here in foe south foe wottog man 
BoXv city) must stLe one day m a week because foe official ration is two ai^d a 
half seers of food grains per week, while his so-^ed brethren a re ^ 
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but only for their profits. It is not as if they cannot manu&ctuie good tilings, but 
they kck die will to do so. Practically no Indian mill manufactures cotton clotli 
which the wearer can wear with pride. No economial housewife with an 'eye to 
beauty date buy the shoddy stuff that goes under the name of Inthan ceramics, and 
no person, however poor, Ukes to use Indian drugs for his near and dear, if a 
foreign product is available in the market. Every product is adulterated so tliat, 
when newly introduced, it may be sold for something better. The enormous profits 
which these sharp practices have secured ate further augmented by sharper practices 
of tax-dodging. These practices of the (apitalists are counterbahneed by labourers 
who endeavour their utmost to get as much as possible out of diis profit-making 
game, and have the potent weapon of a strike at their command. Whatever tlic 
economic consequences of pampering to the exploitation of masses by tlie capitalists 
and the loss of work due to industrial disputes, their evil consequences from a social 
point of view are appalling. ^ Such a sodeiy very soon loses all cultural and ethical 
vdu«, and Ae mutual relationship of classes becomes that of pure antagonism, but 
^ymaskedun^opportunityarisesfor one class to dominate completely. When 
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tion of people somewhete m coofomity with the inflated prices of commodities 
m necessary services can no longer be performed dieaply by the govemmit 
y any private enterprise. With the growing political consciousness of the masi 
there is greater demand for higher education, and that education was never so beyond 
the poor and the middle class as it is today. A democracy which cannot give educa- 
tional opportunities to its members creates another item in the division between the 
haves and have-nots, and social solidarity and harmony based on mutual imder- 
standing vanishes rapidly. When a poor man, unable to pay the high fees of the high 
schools and colleges, hears from his leaders, who themselves have taken that pHuratirHi ^ 
that the education given upto now in schools and colleges is nothing but poison, it 
is no longer a joke to him but a class-challenge. The challenge is being taken up 
rapidly. Fifty years ago in this province* educated people started societies on mis- 
sionary lines to give cheap education to the masses. Such societies are starting up in 
many districts today, and the pupils are hred with new enthusiasm and a keen appre- 
ciation of the Mure of the government to give them education. They are also the 
leaders of the opposition— the leaders of the poor, who are starving for educational 
opportunities. Their young enthusiasm can be utilised if it is realised that we can- 
not raise the standard of life for the poor without lowering that of the rich, that 
salaried officers may at best be well-to-do people but must never count as rich, that 
professionals, like doctors and pleaders, must not be allowed to amass money but 
their services must be socialised, and that the rich industrialists, finanaeis and specu- 
lators must yield a major portion of their profits back to the government in the shape 
of taxes. 

Soaal solidarity is not jeopardised by the creation of linguistic provinces or 
by keeping intact a variety of social institutions, but it wiE surely be necked if we 
do not engage in common labour for the aeation of material and spiritual values, if 
we do not divide equally what aU produce and if we do not all share in the want and 
misfortune of some, or if we lay a premium on education, or if we let art, craftsman- 
ship and pride of quality die at the hands of rapacious capitalists. 
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INDIA. AND ITS FOREIGN POUCY 
A. ’Bjn&mKm Modaiiaii. 


The attaiomeot of independeace by India has kooght to the foicfront the ques- 
tion of its foieign policy and its telations "with foteign states. In no sphctc of its 
activity has there been more complete indqjendence achieved by the severance of re- 
lationship Mth Great Britain than in that of foteign affairs. The most distinctive 
character of the independence of a nation is its tight and freedom to decide on 
its foteign policy. 


And yet, by the very nature of the past administration, India has not had and 
could not have had any espetience in the conduct of foteign afiairs. The fact hov- 
wer, presents the country and its statesmen with both disadvantages and advantages. 
Her state^ kve to build up a tradition in foteign policy; they have to forge 
smtesmen of other foteign nations they have to understand 
Ae S of such governments and study the background behind 

ke fom^ pohaes of so^^ states. Ihe advantages, hLvm, ar! cqualtyrr 
sm^ peihap^ outweigh the disadvantages due to want of experience in the conduct 
of foreign affiurs. India has fortunately a dean slate to write uZ E hlnZ 

^ c£ ^ ^ fte LIT 

tated by logic and even idealism. That exeat act nf j 

PMdait R»oK.dl. ^ tcsrftta to & sig^ rf 

Nations Otgaiation, bis, LwextZZ,^^^^ ^^‘ted 

the fordgn relations of v^ousZunSZ J 
Nations, established about three decades back haT^' • 
were to be no secret treaties, no alliances ^tai^ 

light of day, no pacts, offensive otSZ^fl? . see 

S °^*^^orId. ButitisnevetthdZaZZ 

of ihe madunety of the League oSL anH Z ^ 
dual statesmen of diferent tountriesZ^ J ^ ^^^cts of indil 

established was not altrayg keot in viW ^ I^gue of Nations 

be fulfilled by the League of Nations was nnt’ intended to 

Its Foreign Mbistw j-,.. , 




of the 



A. R. MUDALIAR : INDIA’S FOREIGN POLICY 

It is, thaefofe, necessaijr to onderstand the basic pmdrie of the 
^ 5 “ » Whid. te Oi 8 «fe.d„ ^ 

0 I^tiofl cast 00 It, the presemtioo of the peace of the world. If the short period 
Jrmg which Aat orgaoisatioo has been in existence is remembered, if the mwtjr of 
the probleDM that have arisen in the wake of the conclusion of the last War is reaped 
and if the effiirts made by the Organisation, not merely in the political field but in the 
economic and social field, are properly studied, one could venture to hope that this 
extreme pessimism is not justifid. The United Nations Organisation postulates 
an international force which, by its very existence, will prove the greatest deterrent 
to my aggressor country. Its weakness lay, howevea; in the fundamental basis on 
which the international force had to be built up, and the manner m which the decisions 
of the Security Council had to be arrived at. During the discussions at San Francisco, 
the Four Powers which invited the United Nations Conference^ and Fran ce weie of 
the view that unanimity among the Five Powers ms essential in all issues relating to 
security. It is a matter of past history to recount that many nations, T nd<a 
others, were extremely doubtful of the wisdom of emphasising the need for such un- 
animity. The position at the San Francisco Conference, however, was, as it was put 
very bluntly by the leading delegates of some of these Great Powers, that tiiete could 
be no Charter if tiie need for such unanimity was not conceded. It was Hobson’s 
Choice for most of the delegates of other countries, and the choice had to be accepted 
Events, which have occurred since, have proved that the feats entertained by some 
of the countries have been amply justified. The pessimism, to which reference 
has been made, regarding the utihty of the Ihuted Nations Organisation, ot its effec- 
tiveness in promoting intemgrin twl peac^ arises very largely owing to the differences 
that have occurred amongst the Great Powers, differences winch have resulted in many 
practical solutions adumbrated in the Security Council bemg negatived by one or other 
of the Great Powers. In spite, however, of the situation created by these deadlocks, 
the record of the proceedings of the General Assemblies amply prove the need for 
an organisation of the kind and the good work that it has so fet done. 

The debates of the General Assembly, of the Security Council and of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council and the Trusteeship Council arc all open to Ae public. 
Statesmen of the highest tank arc ejected to and do give their views rtedy, and, in 
feet, this open dash of view-points, sometimes of ideologies, has aeated tbe very 
pessimism regarding the prospects of peace which the catics of the organiation so 
largely depend upon for condemnmg the United Nations OrgMisation. ne 
only to recall what would Lave occurred m the pre-War years and, m feet, did oc 
on more than one occasion. Seaet negotiations and ^derstandings, 
secret pacts echoing through the diplomatic corndots of Europe, “ 

of the administtatols a se^se of insecurity, but lullmg the peoples of the world into a 
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seme of peace and secoiiiy-Hliesc vrete tibe diaiacteiistics of the diplomatic world 
of yestet%. They were more dangerous and will continue to be more dangerous 
than the open clashes of word and speech, however violent and however aggressive 
they may sound, in the debates before the Security Council, or the General Assembly 
and its Committees. One may well describe the ‘meetings of the United Nations as 
the safety valve through which the pent-up passions of statesmen are released without 
detriment to world peace. Above all, the peoples of the world know what issues 
ate being debated, and on what questiot^ deep (Bvergences of opinion have arisen. 

It has been frequently stated, in comments upon the United Nations’ debates, 
that most of the countries of the world are divided into two Mirt, the Soviet bhc 
and the Democratic bk. It is unfortunate that such distinctions arc drawn. A 


war ot Ideologies does not tend to promote or ensure die peace of the world. During 
the last War, the statesmen of Great Britain and of America refuted the theory that 
they were enga^d in a war of ideology. It was the practical steps that Germany 
took which preapiteted the Wat, making it impossible for the “democratic nations” 
to contemplate in silence and with equanimity the march of events whose trend and 
mevitable exclusion was crystal clear. Democracy has many fecets. The times of 

« 1- j ^ ^o^ever must be that the will of the peoole nroocriv 

ascertained, must prevail in the administmtion of the counttv To cont«<t \ ^ 

what 

<« to mipoiie, dihet thtooi* ditect ot 

®“s,iteaTO system oo another State Notli ot sectet 

^ of but by seemt meflmds; bv tmi^. 


“be^oombsttdste^7i’J^™^‘«% msisWhas 

*4 sm cootemed. A^o.7l.Zr,^,7- of fte eomttie, 

to that 


Itself free to make decisions, fe W as p • % but to keen 

of whch on east if their spheres of actS ^ “PPostog ideologies 
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suggested that his coantiy may bridge the diffetences between two other countries, 
that a bridge is walked upon from both sides. Though there is no danger of the litpi-al 
application of this acute observation of the Foreign Minister of Czechoslovakia, 
India must be prepared for its task, with the knowledge that, occasionally, fnends 
will misunderstand her position. 

The position of India in Asia and the Far East is unique. “Unique” is a more 
correct description than what is often stated about it, that it is the leader of the coun- 
tiies in Asia and the Eat East, or that it is the most important of all such countnes 
The Prime Minister stated, quite recently in Switzerland, that it is not the size or the 
population of a country t^t makes it important, but it is the manner in which the 
citizens of the country acquit themselves— their patient hard work, their mdusttial 
advancement, their social solidarity, and their determination to safeguard world 
peace Its physical location and the part that it is expected to play in stabilising 
conditions in this part of the world, in carrying its message of peace to neighbouimg 
states and countries, makes India unique. If leadership is to come to India, it is not 
by its own self-assertion, but by the recognition which other countries voluntarily 
and willingly will give to the part that it has played and must play in the future for the 
peaceful progress of this area, and of the world in particular. The foreign policy of 
any country depends vitally and almost exclusively on the strength, progress and pros- 
perity of the home front. The spokesmen of India abroad derive then authority 
naturally, and almost solely, on the peace that prevails at home on the strength 
that abides in the country. That peace is proclaimed by the sohdarity of the mtion, 
that strength is defined and illustrated by its economic prosperity even more fo^by 
the hordes which it can call up to arms on any given occasion. Peace and sea.nty at 
fc. fa whid. Ma or an, ote 

““ wodd fao fa aa.ao.-ooo 

Prime Minister, have earned out wlw preservation 

rf ftest li m mata* 00a hofflogaoaoiK whote 
of internal peace. The acttviiy Jewlnoms and which some, not too 

rf , couooy d^tgratt fa cLb^, has pi.;vtd fa foramoa. 

tondly ^.TTbaioe lainbtahad aoKmg these foreign statesinao 

ftclor m fa “JJZ.,„^i.ch.tm.y.KahaaaUadnp^ 

tagatdmg fa posfao „„ ^ slogans, •mthont Jieldmg <o fa ten^naflon 

Witbont bemg too ngaily of fa State and fa snangth 

of being too on fa ada4 of aotne of out foremost leaders. 

of riie administration, the county » sabotage such efforts have been 

been consolidated, and forces ^pUmp- to the international world thM 

sternly dealt with. These are ^ ° jg a great country, or that India 

any assertion on the part of any Strength and progress at home ne^sarily 

is the leader of any group o^/°'^“^jo 2 ja^]ations abroad. It is much to be 
lead to the estabhshment of sound diplomatic reia 
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legietted thatti^eteisnotapfopei apptedatioQ of the need fof establishing such cordial 
lektions abroad. Those -who speak of India as a great country, as one which has 
a great future before it, as one wHch has to play a great part in the international world, 
ate some of the very persons who criticise the establishment of embassies and consu- 
lates abroad. When it is realised that some of the smallest countries of Latin America 
or of Europe, small in siae and population and small in resources, have nevertheless 


established embassies and consulates in all parts of the world, and practically in every 
country, and when one sees that India has even now comparatively few such embassies 
abroad, one realises more clearly that the criticism can only come out of lack of pio- 
per knowledge and appreciation of what these embassies are ejected to do, or even 
of how they function. To understand the policies of other countries, to promote 
cordial relations between India and such countries, to promote trade and commerce 
with such countries, and, above all, to have a proper understanding of the trend of 
foreign policy in the world, it is essential that India must have such embassies practi- 
cally in aU counmes of ihe world. It is to be hoped, therefore, that properly equip- 
ped embassies of the kind will, ere long, come into existence in all such counties. 

The PriM Minister of India is also its Foreign Minister. It is no praise of him 
to state that he, above all other Indians, has been a student of foieign^affaiis for a 
long time, and has taken the most active interest in the s ^or a 

poto. H. SS 

rate decent conditions, political and otherwise, for all die peoples of the world 
IS well Imown. Long before it was dreamt that India would be comnIptpW r j’ 
independent, when it was thoueht that it will not j j and 

before India can have its 
terest in and tried to affect the polira of S’ 

his last tour before War to Europe le had taken £ t ^ in 

tebelhonagainsttheFranco rrf^«.SdhadlSsD!k f^^ 

those who ^ted decent conditions of Uving and a fah^d of encouraging 

positionatthehelmofaflyrsmford«,Tv,iiJ/£. ^ His 


vx pcatc ana promote in the intematiot,ai tlie 




IMPERIALISM OR METROPOUTANISM 
Arthur R. M. Lower 


It is an honouf for a Cana([kt) to be asked to contribute to a book to be laid at 
the feet of the great Indian statesman, Mr. Nehru; an honour, but a logical honour. 
For it was Canada which bkzed that trail of self-govemmeni^yet friendship with the 
centre, which has continued to widen down to today and of which the latest example 
is India’s free association with other like-minded nations. 

Bi the XVHr century, the nature of the relationship between metropolis and 
dependency proved an insoluble problem. The England of George lEt insisted on 
or at least the legal symbolism of dommation. The Thirteen (folonies 
msisted on self-government, though they were wilhng to maintain their allegiance to 
the Crown. The Tory Government of Lord North and the pressure of the Tory 
King George HI, made the old happy-go-lucky compromise impossible. Each 
side stood upon its view of its tights. Ihe result was the American Revolution and 

the dissolution of the first British Empire. 

It IS often said that Great Britain learned from the loss of American colonies 

the secret of empire-how to accord fteedom and retain a measure of wntrol. If 

Z rntire historiL sequoice from 1785 the present be considere^dus may be 

true It is not the case, however, that the loss of the colomes marked an about-turn 

fo BritSi pW, from domination to local freedom. If anytog, ,ust the opposite 

tamed out to £ the case. The persons responsible for the colomes m those stotegic 

days ^er 1783 believed that they had been lost because they had had too 

7 ^ tL Uttle They had had too much democracy, not enough aristocracy, 
dom, not too little, iney naa nau ^ ^ts ecdesias- 

too much non-conformity, not enough 0 powerful. More- 

tical hierarchy. out sharpening ^allthe reactionary ten- 

over. in 1789 the FrenA Revolution ^^/Minister and son of tiie 

dencies of the England of foe tmie WW^ 

great Whig 'eL^y became in fact, if not in name, a Tory, 

that most enhghtened of mgs, Communism 

lEe Frendi Revolution bad to foe left and adopting 

is having today: it acted as a atalyst, som g ^ ^^ng Tory reaction- 

foe Jacobin point of view, ofoers m;Live. 

aries, and foe rmjority renaming ^ p,tPs India 

The first post-revolutionary ^orual ^ ^ ,eac- 

Act of 1784) was, therefore, ^oiy^ ^ et 

tionaiy, decidedly tonsemtive. I piovinces-Nova Scoto, 

by dividing up a large Nova Scorn mt legislative enactment, foe 

New BruiSwick and Cape Breton (1784). ^ ® ^ 
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Canada (ot Constitutional) Act of 1781, it divided the old province of Quebec into 
Upper and Lower Canada, though this was mainly a reflection of the linguistic regions 
of English and French. However, it contained provisions for the establishment of 
a colonial nobility ^ppily never acted upon) and for the landed endowment of the 
ofiSdal church, Bishoprics of the Churdi of England had already been set up. 
A liberal ofifeet to these provisions ms the grant of representative assemblies to both 
provinces. English-speaking provinces mi^t look upon an assembly as their right, 
but to grant one to a French province (and in the midst of the French Revolution) 
constituted a bold and liberal measure. 



control, but without means of securing the enactment of its bills or of dominatine the 
e^utive has been compared to “a fire without a chimney.” “Fite without a 
chnmey’ it certainly proved to be, and half a centmy after representative govein- 
began it came to a stop in the rebelHons of 1837. These were only partially 
rac^ for very similar sets of causes operated in both the Canadas, witli the result 

than a small minority, but then effects were wear T« for.- “ 

blood shed in November and Dece^Tof L h V 

British Impenal History down to Z t 

Durham was sent to investmate and ^ \ “ “^mediate result. Lord 

suggested to him, by Robot Bidwin the adopted the policy 

what Baldwin had, for almost ten years been^£r«Sr^l 

“Responsible Govemm«it”T.’ 1 ^ Responsible Government,” 

by those Canadian mirdstets of the Ctovm eonttol of Canadian government 
in the Legislative Assembly, proved to be the maintain a majority 

but it was not achieved at ;Se ^ ^ 

Peel’s Tory government of 1841-46 fe^ 

and he urced 1 ^ “at it was equivalent to • 


P^tlefotheiUbellions, ItTOtotundl 

™ ^ md fifflU, aooritd. loid **' GoTcmmcnif’ 

M to ak« hi. a* CoWe. 

W^tonster, a SiSn^S 
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^ mat Camp’s share was in the recent deliberations, by which India decided to 
remain in association with the other countries stemming from stmtlar sources, is not 
yet known. It is unlikely, however, that the mete form of government 
upon by India would be given much weight by Canadian representatives. Monarchy 
’has a sentimental appeal to many Canadims, possibly to most. But it must be re- 
membered that monarchy to os is virtually never visible to the ngtrpd eye. Our 
form of government is monarchical, it is true, but it is difficult m practice to distm- 
guish us from a tepubhc. Consequently, if the people of India wish a techmal 
republic rather than a technical monarchy, Canadians will simply feel that that is 
their concern. The real tests would be two. Is India worth having as a faend? Is 
Lidia’s government to preserve freedom as we in Canada traditionally know it? The 
first question admits of only one answer by any sensible person. It is to be devoudy 
hoped that only one answer will be found possible to the second, too. 

Canada, thus, can feel that she is welcoming India into the oimpany which she 
herself has formed. She discovered how to gain independence without causing 


bad blood, thereby rendering possible the “Cofnmonwealdi.” Now India has re- 
trodden those steps. Afany other parts of the former Bridsh Empire have made 
the same journey. For those of English speech and blood, it was an easy journey. 
For Quebec (Lower Canada), South Afeica, Ireland, and now India, Pakistan 
and Burma, it has been a much harder journey, but its goal is being readied. The 
historian should not omit to notice the coincidence of the stages of progress wiih 
the presence in power in Great Britem of Whig, Liberal or labour ^vemments. 

The ordinary assumption in discussion of European cjpansion is that e^msion 
equals “imperialism,” that “impenahsm” is national, racial and notary, and has as 
its distinguishing feature the domination of one people by another. Canadian ex- 
perience would tend greatly to modify this assumption. Ma ame mto existence 
k the old French days as a result of the for trade and of the missionary urge. Mm 
the British Conquest of 1763 Canada’s attachment to &eat Britain 

andscntiraental^therdiaanuHmiy. The position of India obviously h^bcM^ 

different, but here, too, the economic tie has been ptoiment. It ^ 5 ^' 

by a centaiy and a half, and it no doubt wiU last long after all thought of 

• 1. j nf America down to the present, it seems to the water mat 

of dynamic expansion on the p^ (ff the^Spain of Philip H, or national states, 
munities might be semi-national Seville, Antwcip and London, 

like Elizabethan England, or tiie writM that the commercial 

If the whole period be cast into the scales, commercial ciQr, thanks to 

dty wiU weigh heavier than the national • ^ 

the eneigies o£ its inhabitants, steadily expands the area trom 
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Sri ]^dep Va^r kijib tasvir likU jab^ 

Dijo hsdla tm ek m ek mobi tab. 

VJkhi vacban pram jit jagnm jas linyo, 

Gmi mitra parsam sum ati ham diM dinyo. 
Sum sant sab kan de Mold 'Mm vicbar kahi, 
Sarm~dar sauu kam bai mutakh ke jdcbak uahm. 


“Jaidev Vas^ir (Maiistet) mz gecerous, all-knowing, learned, modest, brave, 
truthful, thoughtful, serious and deep. His words ate full of meaning and weighty. 
He does not loose himself in his words. He does not like to be dose-listed. He 
gives away his wealth; when I painted this picture of Sri Jaidev Vaiir he presented 
me one Shawl and one hundred and one rupees. He kept Ids word. He won 
glory in the world. He made friends with the learned and good. He punished the 
wicked and enemy. listen, Oh, ye (readers), all good men, witli open eats, die words 
of Mola Ram, who is friend of the good and the learned men, and hates the fools 
and evil-minded.” 


Mola Ram gives the qualities of a statesman in the above description of Jaidev 
He has given his politial ideas in his history of the House of Garhwal Rajas. Mola 
^ statesman can win over and keep under him newly-conquered 

^ ^ ^ (newly-conquered 

over a newly-con- 

queied country, he cannot control or keep them ^ 

) . Give )ust as much punishment as is due, and not more.” ^ ' 

Pasjd kaunjo mr parchdwai; 

Mulak pardyo so m pdvai. 


' nat; 

Tab sab bo vain has mat. 


Purja- kam parebdy b rakhiye; 

^it nydy sab bi ka kyat 
Jatbdpayd dand bt dejai, 


Muslim Kingdor^S Ihdia^^ as well as tlie 

ffi* ite*®, fa fa, 

».w, „ if 

’ M p. 74 (if 6). ^ ■ (Hffldustani, Allahabad) by 
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When the Hindus forgot ih^ tiadidon of righteousness and public spirit the 
Musdmans conquered them. Similarly vhen Muslim rulers forgot their dutv and 
lost toselves m self-indulgence, Fitanghis (English) took over the country.” 

Mola did not participate in contemporary politics and administration. 
He devoted all his time to painting and writing. But his contemporary rulers of 
Gaihwal, his patrons, used to go to him, into his studio, for his advice, whenever 
they were in trouble. I will cite here one occasion when Raja Jaikrit Shah (1780-85) 
of Garhwal was opposed by his rebelhous Governor of Dehra Dun, Ghamanand 
who rose in revolt and invaded Srinag^ (the capital of Gaihwal Kingdom within 
whi(h Dehra Dun was then included). The Raja Jaikrit Shah went into Mola Ram’s 
studio and asked him to seek the help of the Raja Jagat Prakash of Nahan (Sirmur). 
Mola Ram writes: 


*^Mabaraj aU dtMit bbayo; 
**Cbttrasal mabtn bamko kalyo. 
Mala Rm ham tajt jao; 
Chtirasal nahak bi bando. 
Hamh dustan an dabdyo; 


“The Maharaj was much distressed. He came to my studio and told me, ‘Oh 
Mola Ram give up painting, why are you wasting time in it. The rebels have 

attacked me’ ” 

Mola Ram, instead of himself going to Nahan, wrote a poem and painted a rele- 
vant (appropriate) picture, and sent them to Jagat Prakash through a messenger, 
Dhani Ram. This is what Mola Ram wrote: 


frakdsb turn Bbdnu sam, 
Tam bam ban hjo ffds, 

Grdb gabjo jyon gaj bi ho, 

, Gbamanand Singb dtj/o trds. 

Siff pat stir savant savant pat’, 
Bbir main vir pta vir padbdrai. 
Sbdb ha Sbah vtsbdb karai. 


Jo gfrai wab ham soon pher sadbdre. 

RsH sabain apne kul hi, had Mola Ram na hou visdrai, 

Klob he bub men bdtbi fasai, tab bdtbt ko bath de hdthi nMre, 

Yabai ebband bam dtyo banai, (bitra sahit Ithti dtjo patbaj/, 

“Oh (Rap Jagat Rraiaah. yoa ate hke the sm (and m prat ^«ce) 

(RJhD) has^atillotS (cdipsed); pst as a mere alligatM catches hold of an clephfflt. 


1 Old, pp. rjj-4. 
z6 
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so Ghamanand Siflgh is oppressing (Jaikiit Shall). A hero can be helped only by 
another hero; and a king by another l^g. When a warrior is in trouble only another 
warrior can come to his rescue. A king in trouble can be helped only by a king. 
A dethroned king can be restored (tohisthtone) by another (king). I, Mola Ram, 
say, great men (kings) do not abandon their Bimily tradition of helping others. I 
composed the verse, and painted a picture on the (same) subject, and sent it (to 
Raja Jagat Prakash of Nahan).” 

For the last forty years I have been collecting materials to write the Historj of 
Garhal School of Painting and A Study of Mola Kam and Ws Art. The delay 
has been due to the difficulty in collecting sufficient materials, which have been 
scattered far and wide, all over India. Mok Ram was bom in or about 1 740, at Srinagar, 
Garhwal, my ancestral home. He vm one of the seven sons of Mangat Ram, who 
was himself a great artist; evidently still practising in Mughal style. A drawing of a 
sword handle ^late a) is a specimen of his art. Evidently, like all the artists of the 
Rajput and Pahati Sdiools, Mangat Ram had adopted the profession of goldsmiths, 
^^t Ram’s grand&ther Har Das, and his father Sham Das, had come to Srinagar, 
Garhv^, in 1658, with Suleman Shikoh, son of Dara. Suleman Sliikoh was 
sutre^eted to Aurangzeb under threat of war after one and a half years. Sham Das 

m 1 !»^ m 1511 (md suteegomtly in othei paiodiols), I had given Moh 

dated 1769 AJ), Mok “ 

coatro and offieiak at (he eo® of the Kajas GatS“ ^ 

'^Jbutbe Sm Urbar Cbobdar khare, 
fMe Ukhwar kakm higad roshnSi 'bai, 
f^be sab baraf ek saneb m cbatdk jme 
J^be bi chbap, mtdak MaUk tkf dubai bai’ 

J^^atnain,bainjbufbesablenden, 

fbutk dbaram karm m karar ajmai bai 

^S^iokmkm htUnbbai, 

^^^^nakdmjsntismbkskm^bk 

2“S^«yft«=a«haritin.e.. ^ ^ 

^ boneat iabon,; when (he Co® ia ?? “»• ^ ftoae who live 

M aemn.. and Ijing a«eadn.k, Ue^SweXfc 

Maerks) are hats, even die paper 
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on which they write and the pen and ink with which they write ate felse. The veiy 
alphabets (letters) ate hats. Thete is not a grain of tra& in any thing. The Royal 
seal of the Lord of the land (the Ruler) is not ttuthful. The officials and courtiers 
swear felsely by the Lord. They speak lies with their eyes, as well as words. Their 
whole life, their work, their teli^on, all are false. They do not keep their words. 
Sambat 1826 (1769 A.D.) 15th Phagun.” 

If the eariipf date 1760 (given by me) were correct these should be the ideas 
and courageous words of a boy of 9 years of age, which is inconceivable. Besides 
the painting also, even though incomplete, is of such high class that it could not be 
the work of a 9 years’ old boy. Both the ideas and art are of a mature man of 
about 30 years of age. 

The portrait of Mola Ram with his patron, Raja Lalit Shah, of Garhwal (Plate 
4) indicates that Mola Ram must be about 40 years’ old when he painted the poitmt. 
Raja LaUt Shah ruled only 8 years, i77>i78o, A.D. The portrait was painted after 

his accession to the throne. 

Mola Ram’s signed and dated picture, Mor-Pnya (Plate 5) bears his motto on the 
top of the picture. He says: “He cares more for sincere appreciation of his art and 
ideas, rather than for tons of money and thousands of villages as reward 

**Kabaa hajar haim kksb bmn, 


Arb kbeirab dban gram. 

Samjbat Mold Edm to sarab sodeh indm 

. Sambat 1852 Sal (1775 A. D. ) Pbdlgm Sudi. 

■Kf ^ -Rom nairited it m 177^ when be must have been a mature artist of about 

i 7 ye«s. Similariy, he drew a picture of Mastdm 

Sm rMjkhjUnh M Mi i/U A ®»- 

purpi-r hat, taM im m. 

“I, Mola Ram, poet is sitting, intoxicated, 

to amuse (please) mys^- (Her P^ ^ten^to music and looking towards her com- 
to enjoy her meal and drink. She ^ g cup-fuUs, 

panion, who is holding a cup of 

and asking for more ^&^tXselifeafld work is known so much 

Mola Ram is the only Bffian a^^ importance as a great 

in detail from the materials left by die arts 
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known artist of the Pahaii School has been tecognised by European as well as Indian 
writers on Art. In concluding this short paper on Mola Ram, I will refer to only one 
authority, Mr. J. C. French, who has written; “His (Mola Ram’s) descendants have 
continvKd to live in Srinagar, Gaihwal, down to the present day as substantial trades- 
men.^ So they have been able to keep sufficient relics and records of their 
ancestors to give their pedigree some vitality, and to prevent it becoming like 
that of poor, poverty-stricken Nadu of Kangra, a mere list of names. Mr. Mulsandi ’ 
Lai, who has been referred to as an authority on Mola Ram, is a fellow townsman 
of Mola Ram’s descendants in Srinagar, and so has had every facility for the study of 
this painter. Mola Ram, while not a dominating artist, is a typical one, and his arect 
illustrates the course and development of Himalayan Art as a whole. The pictures of 

Mola Ram in Mr. Mukandi Lai’s collection are good examples of this It is 

most carious and interesting to note the way in which Mola Ram respondcd' to and 
followed the flow of the cultural and artistic tendencies of this age. His life as an 
artist typifies and illustrates a complete revolution in the Art of the Hills.”® 

n tcfflarkable fact which is illustrated and proved by the life work of 
Mola Ram IS that he originally painted in Mughal style {vide Plate 6, the Mastmi) and 
te n i& ch«gd ora to E>jpat mm style (fid, Pktes j & 4) oonttKlnly 

faomajKMgHKakm. This conchsively ptora tic opinion of Dl. H. Gom 

fct 0^1^^“ ‘ ’='>* with 

“ ^ulysestot 

ptodnced te MugW style, od egein fc Hindn ittist, 

of which L 

and Mola Ram (1740-1833) the greatest known ^t. ^ ^ 
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future of MUSLIMS IN INDIA 
S. V. Pdntambbkar 

.1, £ in Lidk is covered bv the greater omWem nf 

lim { // ^ want to live merely as Mus 

sTr t f ^ world^urtenSodl 

as the Tarb have dotie. There are three iinds of attitudes possible. One is to 
kve as Muslims as such widi all die burdens and principles adapted at a ^tollr 

URphate. The second one is to combine nationalism with Islam hke Pakistan 
and to atttibute to it all the virtues of modem civihsation. The tiiird is to enter into 
the world-current of modem knowledge, ethics and avilisation, to expand and adopt 
the conception of human brotherhood, and to give scope to human ambitions and 
pnrsuits which are higher than the formulas of any by-gone creed, Ihis third atti- 
tude has been adopts by the Christians of Europe and the Hindus and the Qiincse 
of Asia. Without giving up the fundamentals of their religious or spiritual life they 
have adopted a common human or avilisational approach, which does not divide 
humanity into the favoured and the disgraced, or the behevets and the unbehevers. 
There is flexibihty, hberahty and forward outlook in that attitude, not mere dogmat- 
ism, conservatism and blindness. It must be admitted that whatever higher spiri- 
tual truths our religions might have given us, they did not originate and develop, 
not were they meant, as hindrances to tiie peace, freedom and happiness of this 
wotdly or secular life. Every religious treatise has within it some elements whidi 
are based on and meant to guide tiie contempoiary social, political and economic 
life. One cannot accept them as guides to meet new necessities and types of life 
which develop in the course of history, due to human contacts and inventions, or 
impositions and imitations of other peoples. This historical and human aspect of 

evetv neotile’s life cannot be nmored. and. therefore, we cannot refee to recoMKe 



lite. This can be easily seen in the Haiun and Mamon period, or the early aeljuician 
period of the Bagdad Cahphate. When their free and responsive, reverential and 
tolerant, mquisitive and adaptive attitude towards knowledge and learning, peoples 
and countries was dominant, theii subjects advanced in knowledge and learning, and 
they and the world profited by them. We must, ‘therefore, look at the problem fiicing 
the Muslims as a whole, or in India, from a broader historical and cultural point of 
view. For this pmpose spiritual truths or traditions need not be sacnficcd. Tliey 
do not come in the way of developing qualities of freedom of mind, tolerance of 
opinion, and respect and reverence for other ways of life. 

To me, therefore, the future of Muslims in India, as elsewhere, depends on 
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what they by spiritual life and its essential contents, and then diffctcnriatc 

them from the needs of seculai life. Spiritual life is primaiily a relationship to the 
divine. Secular life is primarily a relationship between neighbours or fellowmcn. 
The spiritual is also ethical, and, therefore, it should guide the secular in developing 
higher qualities or virtues in the individual, but it is not the secular itself. Unless 
this is clearly grasped, the secular life of the Muslims will not get liberated from the 
dead hand of the past. It will be ruined, and will also ruin the ethical and spiritual 
life which their religion advocates. Moreover, whatever one’s religion teaches 
it cannot go against the fundamental proposition of human freedom and fraternity 
whkh ate the very essentials of human and spiritual life. I humbly suggest that the 
Chinese and Mus of old, and the Christians of modem times, have adopted this 
attitude in spite of their old spiritual beliefs. Hence, their religious or ethical codes 
do not interfere in the growth of their knowledge, learning and science. To the ex- 
tmt the Hindus and the Chinese hved in the grasp of ihe dead hand of the past^ tlicy 
did not and could not make progress. They, however, were not bound by their 
tcli^ous and social codes in the free pursuit of knowledge and learning. They did 
^divide the hungry into the favoured or elect, and the disgraced or damned. 
They und^tood the essential aspect of human approach to problems of life. They 
mnsijredtoeapprovedwaysofhfetobeplural and various, notunitary and uniform 
Worn that social md moral codes were many, their philosophies of life numc- 
Take I^tse Kungfiitse, Motse, and Chuangtsc of Chka. They are all 

philosophies prospered; mious^LS^Ste™] and tlieir different 

Christians and Muslims’ were welcomed and f ptcvailed. 

OTidmmdfonmmottasil,’^ 

poae^. M iotelfesKl andsiitai pe^ I™g. botk m oeative and 

<0 & 

Unless the indqiettdeiit Muslia, of A* ™ 

tesidun^.admdetsbmJfeUwiM^&Hrfi™ »« heatt-sesid*g ajd W. 
" '^^kthekoTO eo®to "d .^^“““^Popmssevolvd 

llettisbofli 
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Muslim states and peoples of Asia have to realise this, take to ad'ranced scientific 
studies and human attitudes, and not live in theocratic or Turko-cratic stables of their 
ovm, though they may call them democratic. Even then they are stables or closed 
caves. There may be democracy of equality within, but there is no democracy of 
freedom without, which is more important from the point of view of human freedom 
and welfare. 

Why do the independent Muslim states not unite or make diemselves felt in 
a world advance? Because their values of secular life, political, economic and intel- 
lectual, have lost their substance, validity and drive. They are not efiective and useful 
today. One cannot live on hatred or dominance of others. One must develop crea- 
tive values and faculties of life. The golden age is in the future also, not only m the 
past It ramf in the past because it was m the future. The theory of Messiah or 
prophethood is an illustration of this. Human life once sanctioned, and once ordered, 
IS not final, or the best Leave man and humanity the ambition to go ahead and the 
freedom of choice for betterment in new surroundings. Let them develop new ways 
and values, new virtues and wisdom to regulate hfe afresh, after die bitter experience 


gained and the sad experiments made. 

Does the world, includmg India, provide conditions for a good neighbourly 
life to Miwiffng even if they want to remam as Muslims? I would say “yes,” and, there- 
fbtt, te B > good fotoK foe Ifelims all oyer the TOtld. But the question Bhtw 
they respond to the new freedoms snd new yslnes of life of the ^em wraldf h 
Ju a kshm gets the fhndameotuls of facdon, inclndmg the Mom rf 
01 behef snd wSship. ftecdom of assodarion and enitnie. and fteedom of 

andassembly. Thetolian Slate ia secular, ^tatladied to n^ p^nKimg m y 
cnlar religion. Hb Khpona and social code B not intrfered with. “ 

^ 1 .^ status and Senship in all aspects of 
stauU not remain dBcontented, beonse he has lost some 
Ls noUttcal or ciric. He must give up hia conception of die dd 
macy and new political separadam and ejtta-teintolial atwiinen • 

r«th^bHc.LltundJse<nlarlifeotd.eco.mt,yjfi%^^^^ 

currents have joined to make it ri^. 1 * 1 uw tiip aeoffraohv history and 

life has been made not only by PossTssSi of dominant md weighted 

people of the country in which he has ^ possesses 

pohtical power is not the only value or endin . 

and creates conditions assuring perfect life w we important. My humble 

dmptmentlnspiteshimandthefctntea^^h^-^^^ 

oplLiB thatif the Mnslims. along ’ud. ^ ^ , 

enter the common life in tocivicmdspmmal ^ of the 

them, but also for the country of which they are 

huily of which they are natural parts and partn • 
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BAPU VITTHAL MAHADEV : A MAHAMSHTRIAN DIPLOMAT 

Raghubib. Sinh 


Of all the scores of statesmen, politicians and diplomats whom Arthur Wellesley 
^tei Duke of Wellington) came aaoss, and with whom he had to negotiate during 
his stay of eight event&l years in India, one person who left a very deep and ever- 
lasting impression on his mind was one Maharashtrian diplomat, Bapu Vitthal 
Mahadev, who held the high office of Chief Ministership of Daulat Rao Sindhia for 
a brief period of just one year (October 1803-Octobet 1804). Evidently enough, he 
did not attract much attention, nor did he command any particular respect from his 
contemporary compatriots more than what might have been due to his office, and 
hence they did not care to recollect and record any account of his early life, or of his 
pre^doiM career. The Marathi sources do not give any details of his doings during 
the brief p^od as well for which he held this Wgh office. What littie information 
now available erf to remarkable personaHty is mainly from the detailed account of 

SrnT. ^ ‘^““Ptive despatches of the 

British Residents at the court of Sindhia, during the year 1804 I 

confidence of ^ulatRao^Sindhia wwSTI 11 possessed the entire 

Haice. -irbai his then Chief Miia: IAS ^ ^ 

(Seinembe, ™ hilled in battle of 

by his nastet to hold IhathiA office ksiirr • '"•s «IIed npon 

IMcohn, “&nn coiidehJJ^ SToT ^ ^ 

tk® » bi snperiot fitness “'^“'5' “f 

Wiately after his appointment to tot SS. ^ f 
first and foremost concern to neeotiatj. o ®^pf Vitthal’s 

™«ft=tliesignaIdefattthathSriJ“*™?‘“' pace tdffi iL EngMv 
^»gaemeotforswpcnsioj.jj^J W Snfttcd “ battle of iLe 

been conetoded by NWa aTZ ^ ad Sindbia hS; 
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was finally signed at Satji Anjangaon in the eatly bouts of December 30, 1803. 
During these days Arthur Wellesley sat face to face with Bapu Vitthal and negotiated 
the terms of the treaty. M^colm too joined these discussions and fully participated 
in the same. 

Bapu Vitthal played a most notable part during all these negotiations, trying to 
gain every possible advantage for the lost cause of his master. At this time “he was a 
man fat ^vanced in years, but of unbroken energy and formed both by nature and 
habit for diplomatic address. His self-command was wonderful. He had a sour, 
supercihous, i*ifley<hle countenance, in which no penetration could ever discern a 
glimpse of feeling. He wore, indeed, an impenetrable mask. The most startling 
demand ot the most unexpected concession was alike leceived without tlie motion 
of a muscle. Malcolm said of him that he never saw a man with such a face for the 
game of Brag. From that time Vitthal Pant was known by the name of ‘OLD BRAG’ 
in tbe British camp.”^ 

Bapu Vitthal’s frantic and even last minute efforts to retain the town and 
parma of Broach and the pargana of Smdkhed completely foiled. So also he was 
unable to secure the British support m Sindhia’s opposition, to Holkar. But by his 
suave, peruasive ways and tactful handlmg he was able to retain for Sindhia his mam 
lands not only within the temtoiies of the Peshwa but also within die northern dis- 
tricts of Dholpur, etc., which were then being handed over to Ae British. Tlie 
British further agreed to ^^tja^rs or pensions to Jose officers of 
lost their lands by the transfer of these northern districts forme J held by Pcin^n. 
Moreover the British undertook to deftay the expenses of the subsiAary force to be 
by them for the drfence of Sindhia out of the proceeds of territories 

already acquired by the peace treaty of Sarji Anjangaon. 

Arthur Wellesley was thus summarised by himself once during his , . 

SXouBM “Idemmdrf rfGtneBlWdlKley whatwcithBrnm- 
Malcolm. Atthevry , untold me in reply that it was neither 

wa. noi «> taro, of ^tSI of Mr orn. 

talK it as mnch as TO coasistent the 4 ,, ^ sKP I ooold taitc for the 

:,ar.oo. Satisfied «h thrs assotaoce I ot ,he 

interests of fte Mabaia)a. to ^d^ pjopoadons. 1 stated. 

English Gownn^ • -0 J | ^ H* aj„poon, b« 

as TO n^’ duty, ^„t to sn, one condition of the TO,,, 

on no occasion did I ever rctu J which wcic made in 

and most of the alterations 

the original draft, which General ^ ncsotiations an anxious desire 

General himself, who ma^ested ^forti^es than those it had already 

that the government should not in^ to giant 

sustained.” In consequence, the Britisn wu 

1 Kaye's L,fe 0 * ofS.rJ^ Vol. I. pp. * 4 - 4 ^ 
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Sindbia especially faYOUiable tenns and to place him, even as a subsidiary ally, in a 
position of peculiar advantage. Bapu VitAal played no little part in tlius making 
Arthur Wellesley look after the interests of Sindhia, and these successes gained by 
Bapu Vitthal in negotiating this peace treaty greatly raised his otvn reputation at the 
court of his masten 

Soon after the ratification of the tr^ty of Sarji Anjangaon by Daulat Rao, 
Malcolm was sent to that court as the Resident there, mainly to negotiate and 
conclude a treaty of defensive alliance, for which Sindhia had so earnestly been 
pressing. This time, too, Bapu Vitthal was able to make hfolcolro agree that the 
subsidiary force, to be maintained by the Siglish for Sindhia’s help, would be 
stationed outside the territories of Sindhia, though die Governor-General had greatly 
desired otherwise. The loss of the fort of Gwalior and die country of Gohad 
had very much rankled in the mind of Sindhia, and though in spite of his re- 
peat^ efforts Bapu Vitthal was then unable to secure their restoration, by his 
continued impassioned pleadings he was able to fully convince Malcolm that Sindhia 
had raecuted the pea,ce treaty of Sarji Anjangaon under the strongest possible 
conwetion that Gwalior, which hadbdongedto him before the war, would be res- 
tored to Im on the condusion of peace. Thus, even when the Governor-General 
d^ed that Ae restoration of Gwalior and Gohad to Sindhia “would be a breach 
of 1 ^ public duty,” Malcolm remained unconvinced. At Calcutte, however this 
^hor rontoversy was mterpreted as an Arthur Wellesley versus Bapu Vitthal 
sl^and the Governor-General was most keen to prove that "General WcUeslev 

was nl« plah''sai^g1orX« vSaT^^ comTotlnS'^r^ '' 
tussle was going on between him and other rival A 

com for the supreme contml in a- j olfiaals at die 

dominions. Once in February 1804, he aSafiTleft 

mainly with a view to ei^wsing to Daulat Burhanpur, 

rivals of his who aspired to high offices in the slate ® of diese 

could dislodge Bapu Vitthal from that hi^ offia 

him full powers in respect of the state Sindbia had given 

as such were absolute L was always careM^^^^”^’ 

indicate the reverse. In all questions wh»t ^ ^ tihat would 

crasult some of those respecteble officers noneT’ ? * 

of^OTO jealousy, this pleased Daulatio 

to the admmtmtion of Bapu Vitthal 

Holla, he a™, 
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readily agreed, and all necessary orders were passed to do evetytlung possible 
in that respect. But Sindhia’s enthusiasm soon cooled down. Sindlua continued 
to retain Holkar’s vakil in his camp. No assistance was now fortlicoming for die 
Bntish forces then matching through his territories agamst Holkai. Above all, Bapu 
Rao Sindhia, sent to co-operate with Lord Late, did not do so; on die odicr band, he 
did his best to obstruct and create troubles for the British on the way. B.ipu Vitdial 
had to explain away all this unfriendly conduct. He \ras a shrewd man of afiairs 
endowed with a smooth and persuasive tongue, and he tried to take fullest advantage 
even of this adverse situation. He humoured the British Resident by making solemn 
protestations of his master’s unstinting fidehty and unswerving attachment to die 
British, and very nmtly tried to ascribe all these seeming unfriendly happenings to 
the distressing difficulties under which Sindhia’s government laboured eveiywhcrc 
from pecuniary embattassments. Naturally, during all this period of Bapu Vittlial’s 
ministry, the entire foreign policy of Sindhia was marked witli certain timidity and 
hesitation, which was mainly due to the series of various difficulties that hampered 
Sindhia’s administration on all sides, and not merely a result of any special pai- 
tiahty of Bapu Vittbal fottheEnghsh, even though at one time Malcolm did deem 
It likely that “Bapu Vitthal would look to the cultivation of the friendship of the 
British as means of securing his personal authority as well as of advancing 

the interests of his master’s government.” 

Bapu Vittbal was neither destitute of ability not deficient in energy, but he added 
to bodily infirmity a very irritable temper. His violent pnvatc resentment could 
not necessarily be tempered at all times by the considerations of good of the state, 
and though be could not possibly get a free hand to deal as he hked wiffi persons cn- 
ioviae Daulat Rao’s personal favour, he tried his utmost to t^e retaliation for his 
persoL enmity from them as weU. But Bapu Vitthal’s mam handicap which gave 
L enemies their best chance against him was his contimed ill-health and 
Molonged absences from attendance at the court, 

ffie fether-in-kw of Daulat Rao Sindhia and his previous Qief Mmist^ as v (179 
Qo and 1800-180Z), arrived uninvited m the camp of Daulat Rao on August ii, 1804 
he tod it veiy L to rejoin his son-m-kw at his secret private conferences. Soon 

state for quite a long ® ascendlcy over Sindhia, who had not yet 

once again able to repun P ^as constancy fretting over 

got reconciled to • /-reme him to send HoJkar’s M 

the continued efforts of the Ujjam. Sharzaji’s daring and 

away from his camp and also ^ Resident most readily appealed 

rcMilute poHcy of defymg the Vitffial was very ill and 

to Sindhia, and hence, early m ^ ^ from tliat camp 

- . He, B.PU 
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proceeded to Harda (64 miles east of Khandwa on the southern bank of the Narmada), 
where he continued to stay till his death on November 21, 1804. 

Thus died this eminent diplomat of Sindhia’s court in obscurity, unnoticed 
and unlamented. His master received the news with every demonstration of grief 
for his loss, but he was then very busy collaborating witli his new Chief Minister in 
developing the long-contemplated attack on the State of Bhopal. But good many 
years later, thousands of miles away from the very shores of India, a most glowing 
tribute was paid to the genius and capabilities of Bapu Vitthal, by one who had not 
only dealt with him while carrying on the actual peace negotiations in December 
1803, but who had also in later years ample chances of comparing him in his own mind 
with much better-known and more eminent diplomats of Europe. “And years after- 
wards,” ^tes Kaye, “when Malcolm met General Wellesley, then the Duke of Wel- 
lington, in Europe, and the conversation one day turned upon the characters of great 
men of France, the latter, when questioned regarding Talleyrand, replied tiiat he was 
a good d«a hke ‘Old Brag* (Bapu Vitthal), but not so clever.**^ How much would 
one wish that Bapu Vitthal had an eminent General like Napoleon to back him or 
at least a national state like France to work and negotiate forli * 

March 1945 
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HINDUISM : A STATIC STRUCTURE, OR A DYNAMIC FORCE 

A. S. Altekar 


It is well kno\ra that the antiquity of Hinduism goes back to the hoary past; its 
persistence through succeeding ages has, therefore, given rise to considerable specul- 
ation. The orthodox Indian school holds that its ever-contmuous existence is due to 
Its being sematana or unchanging; others think that it has survived so many millenniums 
and revolutions because It has ever been adapting itself to new conditions and concep- 
tions. At a time when liidk has once more emerged as a fiee nation, tliere is a natural 
curiosity in India and abroad to have a correct knowledge about the nature of her 
ever-enduring civihsation. Let us tiy to examine the problem withm tlic brief 
space permitted for this article. 

According to the orthodox view, Hmduism is smatam. But this term docs 
not mean that Hindu culture is unchanging, as is wrongly supposed; it merely empha- 
sises its eternal and ever-enduring character. A glance at the religious, philosophial 
and social structure of Hinduism will make this proposition quite clear. 

In the of religion the early Vedic hymns disclose polytheism, which passed 

into monotheism perhaps through the intervening stage of henotheism. Already 
in the Vjmda-^st find the religious reformers averring that Agut, Yama, MdianSvan, 

etc are but the names of one and the same Supreme Bemg. But as centimes rolled 

on monotheism did not satisfy the growing religious consaousness, and monism 
evolved— God is not merely one, without a second, but he is also indent both m 
the mdividual and in the universe. Hindmsm, however, did not beheve in regimen- 
tation of thought in the realm of rehgion; it allowed Ml freedom even to all those who 

could not conscientiously beUeve in the existence of God. 
uniQue spectacle of being perhaps the only religion in the world where c^cn those 
secte are^tegarded as orthodox which do not subscribe to the doctrine of the cMStcncc 
of God. sSkhya philosophy does not recognise God; ffimmimnsa ^ 

a grudging and i^ed recognition; and yet both are regarded “ 

^ 'Dik continuous fiux and evolution in religion and philosophy k characteristic 
r -a AJiu- Fatlv Buddhism was an atheistic and soul-dcnying system, 

laying dowfcpaliofap^^ta tha Mn- 

K^^™fas®^-dUp«nciplc.rddsd.scd ^a. d,a 
ate bom again and again fol tte salvation XVI 

Hindo pMoyhl ^^t^ iSl^dNnnMrkanodmbtprofosntcnilym 

mnttiiyAd). Sankaia. Ranainnft bto . „„ „f them opomds 

comment upon die ancient sacicd There was a tempoiaiy 

a near and M-pledetd philosophical system of his oao. 
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surest of growth for three or four centuiies owing to external circumstances. But 
Hindu piulosophicsd thought has begun to show its age-long vitality and fecundity 
from the middle of the last century. Swami Dayananda Saraswati, Ramakrishna 
Paramahamsa, Vivekananada, Ramatirtha, Aravinda Ghosh, Radhakrishanan and 
Tagore are some of the modem Hindu thinkers, whose philosophy and view of life and 
values have begun to appeal to the modem thinkers both of the East and the West. 

A bird’s eye-view of the religious and philosophical history of India, thus, dis- 
closes that Hinduism is not a static but a dynamic force. Tliis, however, docs not 
mean that it has no moorings or convictions of its own; its evolution is governed by 

In 'a7Al1-4*A/«r\/>nieA/1 ^ t i« 
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of the universe by a moral order or principle. The atheism of Buddhism, Jainism 
and Sankhya did not shock the custodians of Indian culture and religion; for all these 
systems KMgnised the principle of moral order as embodied in the karm doctrine, 
pie who d^ed the existence of God merely to advocate a scheme of hedon- 
ism, finds short shrift at the hands of Indian philosophers. The karm doctrine 
in Its tom presupposes die theory of rebirth, which is also accepted in one form or 
^er by most of the Indian systems of reUgion and philosophy. The recognition 
l! iKognition of an M«oaI ^dplc, all ifood 

Sud.ptindpk 

akm to God m its essmtial quSities. evcr-abiding principle 

primarily becahse of ^ ^ 

theory of one God, one Messiah and onp ^ r t, * advocate and enforce tlie 
feste hinBclf in different forms and in differem^L^ M * recognised that God mani- 
asmgle book belonging to one dime and time bi h in 

belonging to different ages and written in S ^ t ‘iiffe^nt works 

of human beings to tryinndersta^tSi^^“^^^“®^^^ It is the sacred duty 

as in^reted by ihr^stodiLs of If as conned in ihese books, and 

poyible only if we not only tolerate but hnn^efi * religions. This will be 

untofand their view-points. The gieat jfAsoV^T sects and try to 
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emineotly reasojiabJe advice of the gieat empeior tliat its different sects and faiths 
have been living together hatmoniously. And it is because they have been so living, 
and iliereb 7 facilitating the contact of mind with mind, dieoiy with tlicory, and ideal 
with ideal, that the rehgious and philosophical drought of India could be so pro- 
gressive, rich, diverse and helpful. 

Hinduism, however, is not merelj a dogma or a philosophical system; it is 
also a scheme of life presupposing a social structure. Is this structure a static or dy- 
namic one? 

A glance at history shows drat Hindu social structure has never been a 
static one. It is true that the present ordiodox view is that it is governed by the 
rules of scriptures revealed once for ever and, therefore, /pso facto unchanging. 
This view, however, is discountenanced by the sacred texts themselves hlanu, 
for instance, recognises that changes may become necessary in die social structure, 
and authorises leaders of society to sanction them after taking a sun^ey of die 
whole situation. Our sacred texts relegated this function to a standing body 
of ten of society, who were to be bodi deeply conversant with die con- 
tents of the sacred texts and keenly alive to die needs of die new times. Wlicn 
Hmdu administration became mote evolved by about die begmning of the Christian 
era , the function of this non-offiaal body was transferred to a member of the nunisiiy 
diff^entiy described as DbarmmaMmStros, Dbaimankns*as or Paadifasm different cen- 
turies and provinces. S'uh-ani/i, a Smfiti of the VHI century, thus describes the 

functions of this minister: 

"What anaent and modem customs and practices are current in socici)? 
Which of them ate sanctioned by die sacred texts? Which of diem go 
against their mjunctions? Which of them are discountenanced bodi by the 
saiptures and current practice? The minister named Paadita is to take a stock 
of L whole situation and advise die king, so that he can Lake sumiblc 
action promoting the welfere of his subjects both m tins and subsequent 

life 

Hindu leaders and governments used to sanction suitable changes in the Hindu 
Hindu through centuries. In fact, the niedic- 

soaal smuemre, and, ^ commentaries and digests like die AJM- 

vd Smritis hke ^ ^ new treatises, sanctioning scicral 

sbara-, Ddjabba^a governments. How 

new changes with the approval thesrehmges were may be briefly indicated, 
far-reaching and revolutionary som 6 

Ue Vedic texts did not recogmse the rights ot me V ^ ^ 

of the husband. YdJmalkj'aSff/ntt o T * jhoujd be extended 

About two centuries later Brihaspati and Katyaj p 
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to both movable and immovable ptoperty, and the Dajahhaga argued in the XII cen- 
tury that it could not be defeated merely beause the husband was living as a member 
ofthejointfemily at the time ofhis death. Inscriptions of the XV and XVI centuries 
show that though the texts were silent on the point, society had begun to recognise 
a widow’s right to alienate even immovable property, if it was done to promote rcli- 
^ous and cultural aims. Vedic texts recognised the custom of levitate, as was done 
in contemporary times almost all the world over. But this canonical recognition of 
the custom did not prevent the Smiitis fcom describing it as beastly and starting a 
vigorous crusade against it; they did not stop till it was stamped out of eastence. In 
early times a number of foreign tribes like tije Saks, the Parthians and the Kushanas 
came and settled down in India, Hinduism absorbed them all within its own fold. 


Inter on, when Iskm came into the country, Hinduism was unable to absorb it owing 
to various fectors that cannot be discussed here. When the proselytising activity 
of the tew religion created a new situation, leaders of Hindu society did not sfcirt to 
ransack the Vedic and Smpti texts to find a solution of the problem. They boldly 
composed a new Smpti, now known as Dmk Smriti, which declared that persons 
who are converted by force or Baud to a new rehgion can be admitted back to the 
Hindu fold, provided they seek teadmission to it within twenty years. Hundreds 

md thousands of converts used to be readmitted to Hinduism down to the XIII and 
XIV centuries. 

^eshorthistoricalsurveyattemptedintbispapetwiilhaveshownto the readers 

tow Hmd^m IS not a static structure, but a dynamic force. Unfortunately, tiic 

^ suffiaently realised by the Hindus themselves. Thr 

orthodox Hmdu believes that Hinduism is once for ever fashioned by the pristine sSs 

For. when Hindu rule cameto an end bytheLlcentaw th^^^^ for Rcligic 

appeared, and during the last six hundid years Hindu^m depattoent also dis 

beUeves that tehgious beUefs philosScal average Hin 
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found to be against social stability.^ Hindu tliinkcts did not believe th?i plulrtso- 
phical truths are revealed once and forever, and that dicrc is no cvoluiinn in thim. 
Hindu rehgion, philosophy and social structure arc nothing but die Tccor{l<; ('f ? glori- 
ous and instructive struggle of human mind to free itself from limitations that bteome 
meaningless in course of time, and to attain to more and more gloiious heights that 
ate revealed by man’s ever-expanding %'ision. There is no doubt diat Hindui'^m vill 
become once more a great world force, die moment diis consciousness becomes a 
part and parcel of the modem Hindu mind and begms to mould and mflucncc its 
activities in the diffeient spheres of life. 

May 31 , 1949 

-IV. 60. 
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THE INTERNATIONAUSM OF INDIA 
SoNin Kumak Chattehji 

The position of India as a self-contained unit ot area in the geography of the 
world is unique, and it has been generally adnutted. It is self-contained by being 
cut off from contiguous land tracts by mountain walls and deserts encircling it in 
the nordi, and by the sea surrounding it in the south. The pcninsulai part of 
India is a projection of the north Indian plains which form a detached and a sort of 
feneed-up part of the mainland of Asia. It occupies the central place in soutlicm 
Asia, flanked by the lands of Iran and Arabia on the one side and by tlic continental 
areas of Buttna, Indo-Qiina (Cambodia and Viet-nam) and Malaya and the islands 
of Indonesia on the other. Equally central is its position in tlic southern half of the 
hetmsphete embracing the Old World, Eurasia, Africa and Australia and the island 
region of Oceania. The entire mainland of Asia in all its vastness seems to converge 
into India, forming a sort of hinterland to India in the north. The ocean whidi laves 
the southern shores of India finds its terminus in the land of Mia, and tiiis soutliem 
ocean has been quite fittingly named after India, as the Mm Ocean, forming the 
centre or apex of the triangular maritime region with the Antartic area as its base 
and the Aftii^ and Australo-hrdonesian tracts as its two sides. 

^ sd^tioa to her central position in the area of the three continents, Asia, Africa 
u ^ endowed with natural resources which have always 

mbled h« to supply the requirements of the people inhabiting the four continents 

for a long number of centuries the tS^ f 

Mediterranean EutopeandofWestemEurooe hin^” ^^l^nds of the Near East, of 
to India and of the Indian trade first bv 

has had its beatmg on the history and culture of India also. 

The isolation or self-contained qt t,, * ,, 
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the second cullemium B. C. The Atyans (otlndo-IiaiuaDs) t^cte another branch 
of the Indo-Europeans, whom we find gradually establishing themselves in Eastern 
Asia Minor and Northern Mesopotamia ficom the dosing centuries of the third 
millennium B. C, coming there in small bands as horse-dealers and adventurers, and 
taking part in local afEurs and succeeding in establishing themselves as ruling aristo- 
crades among some of the local peoples. These Aryans, who in thdr original race, 
whidi has been labelled Nordic by anthropologists, were tall and feir, bluc'.eyed and 
golden-haired, straight-nosed and long-headed, had absorbed peoples of other races 
who took up their language by contact with them, notably a short-headed people 
known to the anthropologists as the AJpim. Those Aryans who TMryiwpd in Meso- 
potamia and Asia Minot were inevitably absorbed among the local peoples. But 
some of their tribes pushed into Iran, then into India, and thus saved their language 
andseparate cultural existence. From Iran they came to India, and, with their arrival 

and the establishment of their language in India, the distinctive composite culture of 
India took its start. 


The AryaM’ contact with the non-Aryan peoples was at first hostile. But when 
Aeype^entlysetded down, a mutual influencing and fusion were inevitable. 
Ue A^ ^ge spread aU ov« Northern India, from Afghanistan to Bihar by 
6 m B.C. IQ Eastern Mjab and Western United Provinces of the present day from 
beforyooo B. C, the fusion of peoples, cultures and religions started, and Austtic 
Dm^dian and Aryan combined to create a new people, the Hmdu people of ancient 
and a new culture, the old Btahamankal or Ldu culture Li its Z Z 
rcbgious offahoote. Buddhism and Jainism). It would appear that leaders in thoimbr 

tagMge of He aWTS Sr c«teetook ra 


mnomlistic pgoim aid its peipeLto W 

B.,tistoySrS„ r'Tl™ 

history wHch would preserve memories of in ancient India, s 

& fotmstivc jtood of 
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as fat as the southern slopes of the Himalayas, besides Assam and Bengal. They 
touched the fringe of Indian civilisation, accepting the composite Hmdu or Biahmani- 
cal (/.?. the mhada-Dravi^a-Aiya) civilisation, and they influenced it in Nepal, 
Bengal and Assam; but this influence did not penetrate far. It is believed by some 
thatBuddhahimselfwasofmkedJ&wfaorIndo-Mongoloid otigm,like most of the 
people of Nepal, Nortli Bihar, North and East Bengal, and Assam at the present day. 

A composite culture, in which room was found for the ideologies of so many 
diverse types, such as the culture of India viras from its very inception, could not but 
be tolerant in its attitude. And a great toleration— nay, more than that, a reasoned 
acceptance— of all ideologies, particularly in relation to lie woddof the Spirit; cha- 
racterises Indian culture more than anything else. A respect for the other man’s 
position or point of view is something which comes most naturally to an Tti Htafi 
person. Indian culture embraced a great philosophy, and a great art as its plastic 
egression, besides Indian hterature as the manifestation of the Indiaft mind; aad 
all these had a message for humanity outside also. India passively received aggres- 
sors from outside, from whom India took what they had to give, and Indm was 
able to absorb most of them. She also actively gave to the outside world of her 
best— not only m her arts and letters and science, but also in the more abidmg and 
more precious gifts of the Spirit— her own attitude, her social philosophy, her solution 
for the sorrows of mankind her reahsation of the Ultimate Truth bdiind life. The 
ideologies of Brahmanism, Buddhism and Jainism formed the venues riirough which 
India served mankind m the past, and is serving it even now according to her 
best light. She gave some elements to the mystic philosophy of Islam (Sufism), 
and she herself received back this Sufi spiritual culture after it became characterised 
in the Islamic lands of the West. Whatever Science she had, particulariy in Matiie- 
matics, in Qiemistry, m Medicine, she gave to the West; and she is once again 
seeking to enrich our human heritage in this domain also. 

An Ti\diau person who is conscious of his cultural origins and racial 'afiSnities, 
and is a modem tnati m spirit and outlook, cannot but feel being a member of the 
Most International Nation in the world. Thus, with us Indians, our Aryan languages 
of the present day, Hmdi and Bengali, Marathi and Panjabi, and the rest, and parti- 
culariy our Safislrfir, form our greatest spiritual and intellectual link with Europe 
and America. Racially we cannot talk of the Indo-European or Aryan race as 
embracing all tiie peoples of Europe and India, but as speakers of hido-European 
languages we have special ties or bonds with the Enghsh, the Germans, the 
Scandmavians, the French, the Italians, the Spaniards, the Portuguese, the Russians 
and other Slav peoples, the Letts and Lithuanians, the Albanians, the ^eks and 
the Armenians. The Austric element in our racial make-up, and out Indian Austac 
languages — ^these connect us closely with the basic peoples of Burma and 0 
South Chma and Ihdo-Chma, of Malaya and Indonesia, and even wth distant Melane- 
sia and Polynesia. The "KirSta or Indo-Mongoloid elements, mixed or pure, com 
pletdy absorbed or still in the process of fusion in Northern India and Eastern In- 
dia, enable us to rlaim the Qimese, the Siamese, the Burmese the Tibetans, an pro- 
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bably even the Uial-Altaic peoples, as out cousios, neaf or distant^ if not exactly 
out vety btothets. The basic Dia-vidian element m out population both in Notth 
India and South India teminds us of out utetine connexion with the highly civilised 
ancient peoples of the Eastern Mediteitanean and Asia Minor ateas, and also with 
Iran. The powerful Aryan leaven in our culture is stirring a new sense of kinship 
and feUow-jfeeling in &e minds of the people of Iran and of Afghanistan 
(or Ariana), as much as it does in that of the cultivated European person who feds 
he must pay his homage to the speech of die Rig-Veda as the elder sister of Greeks 
Latin, Gothic, Old Irish, Old Slav, Old Armenian and the test. In dian Tskmj with 
its twelve centuries of history in India and its long roll of saints and diinirm and 
its contact with Hindu thought, is now something which is our very own, and at 
the same time it is in its basic conceptions and practices a great bond of union with 
the Islamic world outside, particularly with the Arab world where Islam and the 
national culture are practically one. Our long connexion with the Turb— one 
of our gtMtest Indian rulers and one of the greatest men in history, Akbar, was ' 
half-Tirki^dhalf-Iraniinblood— makes us feel friendly with the Turanian worid. 
Our Buddhism forms an additional common platform between ourselves and Tibet and 
Chi^ Korea and Japan, Viet-nam and Ombodia, and Siam and Burma, besides 
Ceylon. Bmhn^c and Buddhistic ideas, and our Sanskrit as the great culture 
guagc of aaaent Indonesia and Indo-China, similariy show our historic connexion, 

rough allegim® to a common culture and philosophy and mentality, with both 
Indonesia and Indo-China. 

out ^ ^^en we first became conscious of 

ow in history imd our service in the past to Man outside Lidia, our leaders have 
teahsed to great feet of the htemaHomUm of Ma, whether in to past or at the 
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EARLIEST CONTACTS OF INDO-IRANIANS 
T. Burrow 


The migration of the lado-Aryans into India, and the introduction of that form 
of Indo-European speech from which ate descended the mother-tongues of the 
majority of the population, is recorded in no documait. It is a deduction, a certain 
and necessary deduction, from the evidence of comparative linguistics. The 
immediate origin of the Indo-Aryans lay m that portion of Central Asia which is 
separated ftom India by the mountainous frontier of the North-West, namely, the 
Oxus valley and the surrounding area. At this time the predecessors of the Indo- 
Aryans formed practically one people with the ancestors of the Iranians, and the 
essential features of the earliest Aryan language, as yet undifferentiated into two 
groups, have been reconstructed with considerable precision. 

A century ago it was customary to beheve that in this area the origin not only 
of Indo-Iranian but also of all the Indo-European languages was to be found. This 
view was perhaps based, in the mam, on the immense prestige whi(i Sanskrit tmjoyed 
in the development of comparative philology, and the unique position which it does 
in fact bold in the comparative study of Indo-European. It is a view that finds no 
serious supporters nowadays, and it is quite certainly untenable. The origm of the 
Indo-European languages lies somewhere in the European area, and this means 
that Indo-Iranian too must have travelled from the West, before occupying ^at 
area of Central Asia from which the Indo-Aiyans and Iranians separately expand- 
ed. It is not necessary here to go into the various complicated arguments whira 
have been brought to beat on this question. It will be sufficient to stiKS tiie 
fact that, from the earhest period that is recorded, tiie greatest 
is important, the greatest variety is to be found in Europe, The deepest 
linguistic divergences are to be found in an area which has been long occupied 
bv a group of languages; Imguistic uniformity is to be expected m a^ of teemt 

an area which, at the time of its greatest expansion, exceded ^t ^ 
Indo-European languages. It constitutes only one out f 

foe family.^e fences between foe earhest Indo-Aryan and Eanim stmU 

compared with the contemporary differences ® from Ihdo- 

groups, which are hardly less different from each other W 

^^ome idea may be formed of foe origin^ miT- 

move into Central Asia, as well as about foe direction o g 

able evidence can be ckssified under force headings. Euronean 

I Ihe dialectal position of Indo-Iranian wifoin foe Indo-European 

linguistic community. 
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E. Relations witii Finno-Ugrian whidx can be demonstrated by a study 

of vocabulary. . . r ^ 

m The only early documentary evidence consislmg of Aryan urords 

and proper names that have been found in cuneiform documents ftom 
the Near East. 

x« 

The idea which seems to have prevailed mostly among comparativists of the 
dassical school concerning primitive Indo-European is that of a single united language 
wludi somewhere in tiie region of 2,500 B.C split up through migration and gave 
birth to its existing descendants much in the same way as Latin devdoped into the 
Romance language. It was also thought that by means of linguistic patontology 
the ntigifl of this language could be fixed in some comparatively restricted area. 
Ptocee^g in this argumentation, the claims of a variety of localities from Scandi- 
navia to South Russia have been advanced, without any prospect of agrement appear- 
ing. Nor is it likely that anything profitable could emerge on these lines, since the 
conception on which it is based is not supported by the linguistic fects. The Indo- 
European languages cannot be reduced to a single united parent language within the 
period that can be reached by comparison. Rather, the evidence points to the condu- 
sion that at this period Indo-European had already for a long time been divided into 
a variety of widely diverging dialects. Furthermore, it is clear that if there ever was 
at a remote period a stage of Indo-European when it showed as little variation 
as, for bstance, old Indo-Aryan, the language must have differed radically 
from the late type reconstructed from Sanskrit and the European languages. This 
has been made dear above all by Hittite, whose remarkable divergences ftom the fami- 
liar Indo-European are to be explained by its early isolation. This being so, it is 
a waste of time to seek narrowly to define an original cradle, since tiie period lies too 
fat back, and in the long course of pre-history endless migrations have taken place 
about which nothing can be known. It seems rather that at tihe period of Indo- 
European with which kdo-Eutopeanists deal, the bulk of Central and Eastern Europe 
was occupied by peoples speaking varieties of Indo-European. It seems, therefore, 
more profitable to see what can be found out about the distribution and inter-relation 
of the dialects of the early period, rather than to seek for an origin'al centre of the 
whole. 


u the Mo-European dialects has been given some consideration 

by Met and others, and it is possible to reach some useful condusions A feature 
Aat has provoked much discussion is the wefl-known classification into Centm and 
languages. These two groups are so named ftom the wav thev treat Tndn 

as sudi flat, wift/is. Greek, ^ . in 1 1 . ^ 


as SU 4 G«et hkm. d); 


sually to some saram,- Avest. satm, lith. ssrimtas etc N 

changes occur in the case of the Indo-European g and The lantniaffL • 
patog m this sound change are Indo-Iranian, Armenian, Balto-SlavcSc.^ 
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less of the labial dement in Indo-Eutopean Since this featute is so 

widespread, it must be assumed that the change took place in the Indo-European 
period, before the dispersal of the several languages, and that it affected a group of 
contiguous dialects within the Indo-European area. The possibility of independent 
development can be ruled out by the existence of two paralld changes in all the 
languages concerned, and the uncommon type of paralellisation of the i-series, 
which takes place without reference be the vowd that follows. 

Before the discovery of Tochaiian and Hitfite it was common to regard 
the division as a division between Western and Eastern Indo-European 


ki^^iages, and the tendency was to regard the rt/fte-Ianguages as a united group like 
the jm^W'languages. The discoveiy of the new languages, which turn out unmis- 
takably to be <u»/i«w-languages, transforms die picture. The <«wdi«!?-languages arc 
alilrft only in preserving ori^nal 4 g etc, and it is a commonplace of linguistics that 
rftfntnnn preservation in languages or dialects is not a sign of dose rdation. We 
must, therefore, substitute for the older idea dassification into (i) central languages, 
namdy Sanskrit and the j^rfa«f-languages which are characterised by these early 
changes, and (a) peripheral or marginal languages originating &om the West, East 
and South of this area, which, by virtue of their position, escaped the changes 
that afected the central, innovating dialects. These M easily into four groups 


which have no dose mutual connection with each otiier. 

(i) The Western Indo-European languages, Italic, Cdtic and Germanic, which 
display certain common features, particularly the two former, and can be dassified 
as a group. Their home, before they migrated to their later settlements, seems to 
have been Germany, and, from all that can be seen, the boundary between tins 
dialcrt group and the central or satm languages appear not to have differed widely 
from the present Slavonic boundary. 

(a) Greek, to the South of central group ; 

(3) Hittite and the aUied Asiatic languages which separated eathet than the rest, 

and differ markedly from all the otherlanguages; and 

(4) The Eastetnindo-Eutopean dialects, of which the two toguages recently 
discovered in Chinese Turkestan are the only remaining representatives. The interest 
ine thine about “Tocbatian” is that there is no sign of any speaal connection 

tiJ only other Asiatic group, Ihdo-Iranian. This be^mes natural “ 
dassifiltion sketched above. Indo-Iranian, in spite of ite preset ^ 

fer to the East, derives originaUy from one of foe foalects of 

European area. It would, therefore, be expected ^ ^ ^est, and 

dialects of foe Eastern periphery as from the dialects of foe extrem % 


this is exactly what turns out to be foe case, . r r , 

Another feature which is of int«est m this 
matives which characterises foe inflection of foe me 

It had previously been thought that It vias thought that they 

and Celtic, were a special smee Sanskrit contains 
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some r-teminations hete, and this was coosidered to teflect accurately £he 'Indo- 
Emopean state of atos. The discoveiy of Tocharian and Hittite altered this picture 
completely, since in these languages the system of r-terminations is as fully developed 
as m Italic and Celtic. OTO-hasty theories based on this fact, deducing from a 
special relationship between Tocharian and the languages of the Far West, and similar 
specuklions r^dmg Hittite, have turned to be without foundation. Hittite and 
Tocharian have no special ties with any other Bido-European group, or with each 
other. The contusion that follows inevimbly from this new information is that the 


uuuiaLw>u xxvm x«v.xuuu luc ciUJUUlulUUU Um UCCXl 

in the case of Greek, partial in the ase of Sanskrit where they have been c on fine d to 
ccitab cases of the third person plural. This raises the question whether there is any 
spedal connection between Greek and Sai^krit, and, since Sanskrit is descended from 
Ac central or saUm group, between Greek and this group in general. The answer 
is certainly in the affirmative. It is sufficient to glance through a comparative of 
Sanskrit to see that direct comparisons with Greek far outnumber those with any 
other Indo-European languages outside Indo-Iranian. The reconstraction of the 
ffido-European verbal conjugation to be found in Brugmann is .largely based on 
Sanskrit and Greek. It cannot now pass as primitive Indo-European. A special 
wnnection ks also been pointed out between Greek and Armenian, and since 
./^Mian like Sanskrit, is a w*«(-language, it becomes dear that Greek is more 
Jsely related to the satm-^o^ than it is to any of the other «»A»w-IanguaRes. 
This ^anonship must date to a period preceding laftw-dianges, and at this ^e 
fc f dkl«ts tav, b«, ii’a Ctt 

fem wto a«k and fte a<»»k)gnagts ate descended, and tltee mairinal sionM 
to the West, East, and South-East as pfininMatpei t? .1 ^ ° ^ ^ 


Slavonic to eb) after k r t a Thi« * u ° * (which further developed in 
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of this area, namely the Uktaiae, would seem indicated by the one time contiguity 
with the precursor of Slavonic. It would also suit the special relationship with 6eek 
which was introduced into Greece by migration from the Danubian area. From here 
we may assume a gradual expansion to the East, leading eventually to the great migra- 
tions which carried the language fiist to Central Asia, and eventually to Iran and 
India. 

n. 


In addition to the evidence provided by relationships, further evidence is pro- 
vided by contacts with Fmno-ugrian, and Aese contacts point also to an original 
home in South Russia of early Indo-Iranian. This family of languages, in addition 
to the well-known Finnish and Hungarian, embmees a variety of smaller languages 
in Northern Russia on both sides of the Urals. The original domain of these 
languages hes this side of the Urals, the penetration beyond the Urals being of 
mote recent date. The languages have receded much in histoiical time; ongmally 
they were in solid occupation of the bulk of North Russia. 

The fefflily is related to the Samoyede languages of Siberia (and possibly to 
others of the same area) and with them forms the Uralian family. In addition, diere 
exist strikmg resemblances between Uralian and the Dravidian languages of India. 
These ate strong enough to suggest that the two families, Uralian and Diavadian 
have a common origin, which may be termed Indo-Uralian. It is to be explamed by 
a imgration into India from Noitheim Emasia, which preceded ihat of die Indo- 
Aryan, and introduced the Dravidian languages mto the Indian sub-contmmt. 

The evidence for the early contacts of Indo-Iianian, which has been frequently 
discussed, consists of a number of Indo-Iranian loan-words m the Finno-vgrian 
languages. One of these is the word for hundred: Finnish sa/a, Hungarian 
Mardwin M etc., whose identity with Sanskrit htam, Av. satm is obvious. Ihe 
interesting thing about this word is that it can only be derived from the form of die 
word that appears m Sanskrit (with i), and not with that which appears m Avestan 
(with i). Since direct contact with India is out of the question, this can on^y be 
Lplainedby thefact that the word was taken from primitive Indo-Iranian, sma at 
peliod the characteristically Imnian changes h^ not token place, ^ ^ 

word was the same as it is preserved m Sanskrit. The same is ^ 

loan-words which have beenpointed out. Exdudmg certam ster, 
words m certain Finno-Ugrian languages, which can 
show neither the change, characteristic of Iranian, nor 
It is, therefore, reasonably, concluded that th^ are den to 
form of Indo-Iranian. This means that the peoples sp g ^ 
guages must have been in direct contact at this p^ ^ ^ 

There is also evidence of linguistic influent Ae ^erehas 

fitablefieldofinvestigationwhichhasnotreceived ea jjoth in Finno-Ugrian 

been a tendency toLume that rince the word 

and Mo-lmnian the former is always the borrower. This can oniy p 
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the \7otd in question can be pointed out m othet Indo-Euiopean languages. When 
this cannot be done it is unjustified to assume that ihe wotd is pdmatily Indo-Itanian 
tathfit than Fjnno-ugtian. A case in point is the wotd foi ‘bee’ (Saaskiit mcM-kSi 
Finnish mtbhlmnen, Matdwin me& etc.,). No mikd appears in any other Indo- 
European language, and as long as this is the case the possibility has to be cnnsidetrd 
that Indo-Itanian acquired this word from Knno-u^ian. An Indo-Itanian word 
for ‘foam’ Sanskrit /kpia— ‘phlegm’, with secondary meaning, Petisan ‘foam’, 
etc. has no parallels in Indo-European. Some similar words exist in TTtatijur 
Hungarian bob froth, foam’, Wepsian hbe Vave, foam’, Samoyede Kam., khmm, 
‘foam’. It would be a reasonable assumption that this word, which Indo-Itanian 
shares with no other Indo-European language, has been acquired from a Uralian, if 
not specifically Fimo-ugrian source. In the Vedic language there is a word 
‘fingeF. It looks like the root kdp, ‘to throw’, used as a noun, but it is difficult to 
see why such a meaning should develop. In Finno-Ugrian there is a word appearine 
h vmous forms (Finnish k/ppj, ‘finger-tip’ etc.) wHch appear to go base 
Bearing in mind the fiict that the words ate identical in meaning, the difficulty about 
ffie m^ing in the case of the apparent etymology, and the fact that one kind of 
k m Sanskrit ks developed out of earliet /r, the possibflity of a Finno-Ugrian origin 

j “““ considemtion. Mardwin 

goat has been eaplamed as a loan-word, ftom Indo-Itanian, quoting Sanskrit ciJj 

O” 4= other kid; 
connected trffli cotton Itaradan muds 

ftiTTl,™’ 'k ’’‘”4 K^csc ("g®; 1 ^ Tain bm 

(the Snctacnnn betron / nrd / here indicates an oWed tfflotel M S 

connected, as they appear to be. then SandrtkLst l^e 
the Dravidian words ate certainly not taken ftom Sanskrit Smr* r 
from Dravidian, the Finno-ugrian word cannot be de^ - 

must be a native word ultimatelv connected but 

cA^tnaldgobacktoflieMoLiian^d^tedSr™?' 

or it be acepired &on aoine o4ct Mo-DnditotS^ ^ Wngtiaa, 

te iinea wold leadTt^g^^ im^tion on 

We may now turn to the third kind of evideucp mn • ^ ^ ilhistration. 

which turns out to be in ffifl agreement with the Indo-Lanian, 

lines of investigation. ^ ^ ^«ched fom thT^ 


HI 


P«>per names wHch have ^ n ^ ^ «™^ber of 

nmbet of words. The period fem wffit ^ so^er 

and XH centuries BC. ThTLSJf Hes between the 

w Huoians, lying to the North-West of mSo t 

dynasty of tWs country ha^ a ^ of the 

tonsertbed mto Sanskrit wiSut difficul^f ^ appe^ce. Some can be 

W. Uismara, ‘mmdfbl of 
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right*, SufmaSutmpa, ‘conquering well,’ e.g., Vedic Satar/m—n. pr. Odieis like 
Tmatta look Aryan, but have given rise to various interpretations about which it is 
diflScult to be certain. The most important discovery of all in this region was a 
document mntammg the names of four deities that figuie prominently in the 
namely Indra, Vanina, Mitra and Nasat]^. 

From this centre there seems to have emerged and spread down, as fei as Syria, 
a ser ies of smallerji princes whose Aiyan origin is demonstrated by dieir names. 
P.Tatnp1Ps of these are Stwarddta (svar-data\ ‘given by the Sun’, Mmta, Thelped by 
Ihdta’, of Vedic hiret/^—n. pr., and Satma-{sat»ata) which bears the same relation 
moqihologicaUyto Vedic ‘powerful, [victorious, wamor’, as does Sanskrit 

isvara — ^‘lord’ to Avest, tsvitu — id. 

The Aryans mtrodnced the horse into this region, and a Mitennian named 
Kikkuli was employed in the neighboutmg kmgdom of the Hittites in charge of the 
royal horses. In this capacity he produced a work on the subject, which by good 
has been preserved. This is written in the Hittite language, but a number 
of the technical t ei-ms are Aryan. Among these there is a series containing certain 
numerals, namely aki vartam - Sanskrit eka-vartana, ‘one turn of the course,’ 
similarly satta-^, and /imrifia(£ot savarv°), ‘three, five, seven and 


ninetums.’ , ^ , 

Finally, traces of Aryan nomenclature are to be found in documents trom 

the Kassite kmgdom of Babylon. Of these the most important and the most cat^ 

is the name of the Sun-god (Sanskrit nom. s) which is rendered by 

the Accadian ‘SmaV. In view of the comparatively shght mflucnccs here, it is 
safe to assume that they ate oflfehoots from the mam centre of Aryan mfiuence, namely 

the Mitflutii kmgdom. , , , 

The Indo-Itaman mvadets of Mitanni were not numerous enough to establish 

their own language m the country. The local language contmued to be used for 
purposes of admmistration, and after no very long period the Imguage of the mvaing 
gave way before it, and was quickly forgotten. The smaU remams of the 
L^^that are available show it as a form of early Indo^anum, moMed some- 
wlTSneticaUy as a result of its foreign environment. There is nothing in it %t 
isspeScallyIiaLi(rfor£ is shared also by Vedic). and notbmg that is specificaUy 


^‘^°'^ustheotieshavebeenpropoundedaboutthcdnectionofthismvasiom The 

most unlikely of all is that which mamtains that the Indo-Iranians,lcavmglheDanu e 

nJL, to p«to=d to»gh to to 

that is to be rejected would see a Uis « based, of course, 

Aryans among the Mitanni as specifically e c^ . 

Jnly on the presence of deities known m the ^ 21 Outside, and all 

smeeL gods of the Vedic Indians 

that the Mitanm evidence ^ Reposition of the l£tanni kingdom to the 

period, which is what one would e^ect. P 
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Nottih-Wcst of Mesopotamkj and the fact that theie aie no Atyan traces either to the 
West in Asia Minot (except such, e.g., in the Hittite kingdom, ‘which emanate £com 
this source) or before the Medes to the East of Mesopotamia in Iran, leaves only one 
route of invasion open, and that is by the Caucasus. This leads to South Russia, 
an area in which ewdence of another shows the Indo-Itanians to have been oti- 
gbaBy domiciled. 

Thus, evidence of three kbds leads to the same conclusions. The earliest 


home of the Indo-Itanians lay b South Russia. Between this period and the earliest 
emergence b histoiy of the Indo-Aryans and Iranians respectively there is a consi- 
derable gap. It is b this bterval that must be placed the mi gratinTt s of the Indo- 
Itanians to Central Ask, and then separately, to India and Iran. The chronological 

evidence TT.oci’A^ti *.i 


. Uic lyLym myasioii 01 JUCUa, l.e,, lOUguly 

in the region of 14^1300 B.C. It appears that a movement of mi gi-a ti on and con- 
quest was m full swbg by circa 1500 B.C., and b view ofwhat is known of later move- 
ments in die same area the process is likely to have been feirly rapid. It is to be ex- 

p^tottei^offec^lAiyaminMa TO not very fii raaoTOi fioo 

that of their kindred invaders m the Near East. 

In tfie IdstoiWpmod. fa , long lire, Sou* task cODMi^ 

^TCmente by Scythians, Sarmations, Alans etc., took place b the reverse direction 

If did so. “ *‘^1' “ '“7- 

April ZJ, 1945 
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THOUGHTS ON ART 
Nandalai. Bose 


I am not a literaiy petson. The art of using words is not known to me. I 
do not have the abihty to explain and analyse. Some thoughts and glimpses gameied 
from a lifetime devoted to the arts is all (hat I can offer. 

The reasons for (he crisis that hangs so heavily on the human spiiit today is 
due to the enormity of man’s greed. Our individual and collective life has lost touch 
with the secrets of real growth. It is hampered by disproportionate development. 
For this state of afians political or economic measuies may give us palliatives But 
the surer and enduring remedy will be found only in such inspiration, if (here be any, 
that man may have over and above his mere life-mamtenance and ego-expansion. 

Art and literature belong to that kind of inspiration. True art purifies as well 
as integrates. It is precisely m times like ours— so obviously out of joint— that 
special attention should be given to aesthetic and spiritual education. There are 
people, emment people, who question the usefulness of artistic pursuits at a time when 
the country and the woild need more energy for (he solution of what are supposed 
to be mote basic problems. That, I (hink, is a mistake. For (he a^wty of art is 
not a luxury, it is not a flight mto dreamlands. At its highest it is a function of our 
being towards progressive self-realisation. At no time can we ignore art and not 
pay for it. Art is a strange necessity of our nature. 

The inner light which we perceive in the encircling gloom deepened by ego 
and Ignorance, the arts are rays of that illun^ation. 'I^ey may “chase our nether 
shades” end the reasons of our suffering, if not suffering itself 

Every man is an artist, and a society which brings (he art-heritage of ah agw 
md ttoes at tha s=m« of each of its membm is a mly emtaed fa 

this cootKCtloi. the attlst too has fa! spsdal tesp-^fahty. He ™ 

am to the faesseoual aod the sensatiooal. fa at mtegiated ^ l^t 

. pmAc, act ao erfufauon of individual tnannedsms ^ 

U Lnsnded ftom the attist IS eatnestnes! and integnv. • 

anted like ftat of the M. Consaentiously observing Ins 

Xon. the artist tvlll have Inlfflled hlsinnction m soaelT. as the harlnnger 

haononf, die lover of the InelEible m w and r^. „ good rcnins 

Tnuiition m art IS like capital m “ Smplete itself- 

by jndicions use of it But tradition requires ^ the cow- 

Natote and originahty. Itone, tradition and onginahtp. the three nm 

plete artist. , r . j 1,!,= not onlv deprived us in the field 

The neglect of arts and crafts m cdu of the countiy has 

of sensibility, but also in the econonuc. The 
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gone hand in hand witi the decline of the ctafits. Among the Indian centres of edu- 
cation, it \pas Rabindranath who for the first time gave full and frank recognition 
to the arts. It is happy to know that his pioneering effort has been or is being 
followed by the test of the country. 

The kck of aesthetic training has not only made out lives notz thing of beauty, 
it has also deprived us from an enjoyment of the great art-forms of the past. It is 
no use taking pride in these objects if we do not love and understand them, and if 
in our turn we cannot new-cteate. Thanks to our ignorance about our own art it 
had been necessary for European critics and experts to explain their significance’to 
us, for then only could we reahse the glory that was Ind, at second-hand. In a free 
India it is to be hoped that all the elements of our life will fuse together and become 
a hving unity, and that art will be an expression of that unity which it has always been. 

i^taaslaUdfrom Bengali) 


1944 



PROSE IN MODERN KANNADA 


A. V. JAGniDAK 

Kannada htmtute is as old as it is new. As eaily as ftoni the K centutv 
AD.epicpoemswerewattefl bypoets of recognised merit, and this tradition M 
high^ss poetry continued till about the XVE or XVIE centuiy. The curtain 

dl atoost a hunched years later Tie gap is there, not of course in histoiy but in 
out knowledge of it. For, when die next act opens, it continues m one sense the 
^ of the precedmg one, though it develops later on into an entirely une.<ipectcd 


All the best poetry of the first thousand years was mostly modelled on, sometimes 
^mutation of and not rarely a mere rendering ftom, Sanskrit hterature; as a rule 
from the two Sanskrit epics and the works of Kahdasa. Compared to Sanskrit, 
Kannada poetry (and that was the only literature) showed httie oiiginaliiy. By the 
beginning of the XI century and with the rise of the Veerashaiva religion, a 
change in form and a revolt against Sanskrit are discernible; however, in about a 
century’s time the influence of Sanskrit re-asserted itself. The form of die epics, 
the style of the classical poets, and, most of all, the puipose to propagate one's 
own religion are the distinctive features of this eaily 

When the second stage began in the XIX century, Kannada liteiature 
raised its head and slowly revealed itself with aU the distinctive features of its early 
age. Sanskrit was still the dominating mfluence. But, perhaps, the tradition of 
epic poetry or the religious fervour was no longer there; so we find Sanskrit dramas 
being now translated into Kannada. Plays of Kalidasa, Bhavabhuti, Sribarsha and 
Bhatta-Narayana are all now attempted (sometimes one and the same play by mote 
than one scholar). But the form fevoured was still the metrical form. The mfluence 
of Sanskrit had nbt encouraged prose, since Sanskrit itself could not boast of any great 
number of prose works. 

And then a momentous change took place. Revolutions in pohtics are always 
noted in history, since the disturbances and changes effected by them ate immediate; 
but few persons observe that these effects ate as temporary as they arc immediate 
(otherwise history would not have repeated itself). Revolutions in hterature arc 
hardly noticed since their effects are not advertised by slogans and bullets; these effects 
are small , slow, but for that veiy reason permanent, in the sense that they become part 
of the soaety itself. The change that came over m the XIX century was such a re- 
volution in Kannada literature. That revolution was the beginning of prose. 

As in the case of a man so in that of bteiaturc, ptosc is a sign of growth. Un css 
and until a man could think out his own thoughts and show a mastery over his vo- 
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cabulaiy and his power to choose ftoin prose does not come to him. And, unless 
he could think dearly and logically, prose docs not flow from him at all. So, when 
a literatutc (which all over the world has started its career with poetry) presses itself 
in prose, it means that that literature has grown, i.e., the writers, in addition to in- 
tuitive and imaginative powers, have brought in their intellect also in expressing them- 
selves. The rise of prose is, therefore, as important and fer-reaching in terms of the 
future as the appeamnce of adolescence in tnan. 

A new form always means a creation; so the prose form, in modem Kannada 
literature, must be said to have begun a creative period in it. 

It should not be supposed, however, that this prose came suddenly into exis- 
tence all on its own. The new is aeated always out of the old. For this reason, 
Sanskrit and old Kannada poetry and the plays of Kalidasa and others were still there 
to influence the prose. An attempt was made to translate the Sanskrit epics and 
Bbugavata into prose. And what a kind of ptosel Lengthy, mouthful and sonorous 
Sanskrit compounds rolled on in Kannada script, with Kannada teminatinti.; at the 
end of nominal forms and with Kannada verbs at the end of long sentences. But 
still it was prose wherein the words of a sentence were more formally and logically 
related to each other. This influence of a thousand-year old tradition could not be 


uaiiaajaL iiicrature. it must be 

tot, as m poetty so in prose, translation &om other and earHer literatures formed 
almost Ac entire Utc^ production. But since intellect and reason ate Ae two 

inevitable that works agreeing more wiA 
mtellect and wiA reason forced Aemselvcs to be written 

tot WM Siksbana Mimamst, a translation of Herbert Spencer’s Bincattm ThK franc 

WibuodaSuoatapraAmiaKto**. 

oqttcss one’s process of (tiolrinff ...r « or a sort was there, but prose to 
of meaning in , Sj prose to egress subtle shades 

Plainly tfarou^ Ae Muen’ce of ML*" came into Kannada 

early days till now it isAeFnSfcV, .4 ® detesting to note that from Aose 

modem Kannada prose. ^ masters of 

Siuce times of out modern 

1 ^ters, no one was recognised 


to r«:d« it tooL ."™*book 
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Burke, T S. MiR, Macaulay Herberf Stim a djat men hke 

tyle. if only Spencers and Burkes yrere franslated there would not ho nm, 
^ da., a. all. Tha a« 4 <,« rf Speactf. «mlaaoa 

pe^p. m a^«c™ hmnomi iht tbm mimg b L, pk«s 3.^ 

readers who knw only Kannada both obscure and diificult. * ^ 

And so a diversion was found m biographies and, to a large extent, in fiction 

^«"s^«t“gAoo 5 aforelgnlanguage. 
the style had to be obscure, involved and artificial, but the same from an allied or 
flwghbounng language would result in a more natural and a less involved style The 

whole fictional literature, even if some day it were to be rejected as so mudi trash, would 

still find a place in the history of the growth of our modem htetature: it gave shape, 
force, fluency and naturalness to the prose. In other words, our prose was no longer 
in an adolescent stage, shy and imitative; it grew into manhood. Men like B Ven- 
katachatya, Galagnath, Vasudevachatya Ketur and some others gave to us in their 
prose a powerful and most modem weapon. It is true that Iheir prose was still partly 
“Anglicised” and mostly “Sanskritised”; nevertheless, it gripped the reader. 

Now we come to the third and most recent stage. Today, one of the early writers, 
VIZ., Shti Alur Venkattao (who translated Herbert Spencer m his student days) is 
still a powerful prose writer; hrs prose still has the grandeur of the days when English 
and Sanskrit were considered as two great literatures. There is Shn D.V, Gundappa 
(Bangalore), whose prose is richer m variety and expression but has the austerity of 
the old liberals like Motley in England and Gokhale in India; on the other hand, there 
is Shfl Masti Venkatesh Iyengar fmote popularly known as Sbnnivas) who, in his 
short stories, gives us a prose which is as simple as it is expressive. In the next 
generation there is ShriKatant (Mangalore) who, m his enchanting novels, has evolved 
a prose that is at once rich and homely; Shri A.N. Ktishnarao (Bangalore) who has 
developed a style in his essays in prose on subjects like music, pamtmg and other 
arts; Shiiranga (Dhatwar), in his book on the Gtio, is considered by some to liai'C 
contributed more to the prose in Kannada than to the philosophy of the Gtte; Shn 
V.K, Gokak (Dharwat) has written two volumes m prose on his top to England 
These facts ate mentioned not to give some names, but to show the variety of sub- 
jects which Kannada prose is essaying to express. From this sketchy narrative it is 
clear that original thinking did not produce a prose style; but it is also clear that the 
prose style, on the other hand, has given many an original writer to modem Kanna a. 

April 5. 1949 {Trmh/cdjrom Wtf) 



KALroASA’S DISCOVERY OF INDIA 
V. UnNI KaiSHNAN Natau 


It lias long been consldeied fashionable to speak of India as a heterogeneous sub- 
continent, inhabited by various types of people professing different religions, speaking 
different languages and following different soad habits and customs, hereby seeking 
to establish that all talk of cultural unity was mere moonshine. Misconceptions 
die hard, and none are so blind as those who will not see. Unfortunately for 
her past history and culture had so long been overcast by the fog of foreign domina- 
tion that to a superficial observer there was more diversity than unity meeting the qre. 

Fifteen hundred years ago Kalidasa discovered this unity and gave vocal ex- 
piession to it through Hs writings. In fact, no other poet of India has been able to 
excel him in the portrayal of the eternal spirit of Bharata Varsha. His poetry is, if 
one may say so, an epitome of the social, political and cultural life of Sri 
Aurobindo speaks of him as “the third great embodiment of the national conscious- 
ness, the other two being Vyasa and ValmikL- By the time he appeared on the scene, 
fee ancimt ideals of the Rishis, nurtured in the unsophisticated atmosphere of the 

^ ^oiider that we notice 



^^bi= ,=a«g feat,. „ tf „ ^ 

%tp{pnt veekshja madkramcha nisomya soMdn 
fmytttsnko bbmUjat sukhtopi jantub 

samarati nSnam abSdbapmm 
iiBavasthrm jmnantm souhndmt” 

W b.*un to act m oAg to ifeLtistelv “i tic detajaicc that 

’'IKK Kthdata spcab k m amlo^ uttt^ty ccnes of the 
Itaoiy of the Raghos. He says «« k s,£ j,,.™ to wnte the 

“ to die tS^adon hS 1 1 ««k he ootdd 

I'M® ™'™'>“‘byti»ooteta«dkg,jmUesofhi! 

"Tadffmmh hamm dgaha 
^bdpaJdt' - 




Plate XXVII 
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And Qot only in tbe Ri^hui/ama, but also in his other worts, I^dasa has pre- 
sented to ont-view a soul-stinang vista of India’s glonous past. It will be interesting 
to have a look at some of the pictures he has drawn for our benefit. 

The fappaffa is the back^ound of at least three of Kalidasa’s works, the Rqk- 
vamsa, the Rmata Smhhm, and the Sahntah, and the emphasis m all die three of 
tibem is on the importance of disaphne in the moral as well as the spinmal sphere. 
Take for instance the opening canto of the Raghtmo/sa, where we arc introduced to 
King Dilipa sorrowing at the absence of progeny to perpetuate his race. With his 
retinue reduced to the barest tninimTun he and his Queen proceed to the hermitage 
of Vasishta, the family preceptor From him the King learns for the first time die 
reason for his childlessness— it was a curse of Kamadhenu to whom the King had un- 
wittingly failed to offer obeisance on a previous occasion The omission to tender 
respect to whom it is due hampers one’s well-being, says the Rishi, and he enjoins 
on the King the performance of a vow to propitiate Nandmi, the daughter of the 
offended K arnadhemi . Pot twcniy-one days the King reduces himself to die position 
of a cowherd, and this brings him the fulfilment of his long-cherished desire. Such was 
the self-disaphne which the sages of old had enjoined on mdividuals, be drey kmgs 
or peasants. 

This stress on self-disapline is still more strikmgly illustrated in the K//mia 
Smbbm, where we see two noble souls deeply engrossed m meditation for no 
ostensible reason whatsoever. One of them is himself die dispenser of the rewards 
of penance {swe^am ndhata iapasah pbalanam), while the other is the accomplished 
daughter of theMountam Lord Himavan. To the casual observer neidier of them could 
' have had anything to gam by going through the ordeals of such a rigorous penance. 
But such was the contrariness of life that while even Mahcndra was seekmg the hand 
of Parvati she was bent upon winning Mahadeva as her husband who, meanwhile, 
was immersed m deep meditation m utter disregard of the entire external universe. 
Mere proxmuty to Mahadeva was bhss for Parvati, and though unaccustomed to 
any kind of toil she dadMf numtaed to his wants m a spmt of sMnegaOon. 
KaUdasa says that Parvati found aUeviation for her fatigue in foe coo rays of fee 
SLt Zn amidst te mtttd locks of bet ted 

tatebchirmhemdra pddaib), a 

As if tins was not taxing enough, Paivati^ found it jecessa^ J 

yet harder ordeal, as Mahadeva proved un^^ting One ^y, in 
ministrations, she offered her Lord a garland of lofes cd on die 

and in domg so their eyes met Quite un^ectedlf ^ “cs.)' to 

hitherto placid surface of Mahadeva’s heart, ut no ^ 

yield to any such weakness. The emotion was “PP , , Qcst-fallen at this uncx- 
he resolved to get aWay from the prOTimity c pcuonal beauty which 

pected discomfiture, Parrati realised the uttw , solemn pledge to achieve by 
had felled her at the psychological ^ by mere phpica! attraction 

penance and meditation what had ^ misogynist that Mahadeva had 
i^the result was miraculous. The unrelenting misogymst 
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appeared to be found himself obliged to admit defeat and declare; “From now on, 
I am your slave; you have bought me by your penance.” 

That was hidian womanhood at the acme of perfection— idealistic no doubt, 
but an ideal weE worth striving fbt 1 And then, Kalidasa gives us another and milder 
vision of womanhood. The love of Sakuntala and Dushyanta, though born in the 
sanctified environments of a tapovm, had none of the spiritual glow or idealistic sub- 
limity of the love of Shiva and Parvati. The lovers had, therefore, to pass through 
many heartbteaks before they could attain the stage of “living happily ever after.” 
The spiritual content was almost non-eidstent b their first union, and the assurance 
given by be polygamous King to Sakuntala’s companions on the eve of his departure 
to his capital proved an mpty boast. The tovers yielded to the impulse of the 
moment without fully realisbg the seriousness of the step they were takbg. Back 
b his palace, be Kbg forgot be whole episode of be forest and plunged into be 
vortex of “civilized” enjoyments. The contrast between be irresponsibility of beb 
bst encounter and be seriousness of be final consummation is well brought out b be 

Sakuntala’s 

TOgubood and be tephne and self-restrabt found b be sacred preebets of 
Mancha s h^tage There is a significant purposefubess b be way Kalidasa has 

A ^ celestial damsels abounded it w J 

m be s^t bat Mancha’s disaples chose for beir meditation, while hemdts else 

is sT hardsbps for be attabment of bose very objects! This 

D«tymajdSah)ii- . 

tempoial aspect. ^ P ct of bban life to be utter neglect of be 

a tf' of KasK he b, „ 

set-up. The itinerary of Raghu’s diiaimva ro ^ hut also of its political 

of be essential btegrity of bV Thf/eierST on be basis 

^d yet a poet Hving m Uj)ab found it possible communications, 

<md Kamatupa. else does it show Dl Tl * Tamraparm, be Sbdhudesa 
between be norb and l-mmunity of bt." 
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of Sutasenas, Heoiaiigada of Kalinga, and the Pandyan prjnce were all thcjc. 

The Ra^mma gives us an account not only of the glot)' of die empire in its 
eather stages but also of the degeneration that set in latterly Tlic kingdom vas 
divided among the seveial successois of Rama. Bhaiata sub|ugatcd the Gandhai^as 
of Sindhudesa and forced them to exchange their weapons of war for musical instm- 
ments. After him the country was shared between his tv^o sons, Takslia and Pusbkala, 
of whom the former made Takshasila his opital, and the latter Pushkalavali. The 
two sons of takshmana became the rulers of Karapatiia Kusa set up his kingdom 
m Kusavati and Lava m Saravati. Ayodhya dius became deseited, and it then occuned 
to Kusa that it was unduttftil on his part to Iiave leduced to a state of uttci desolation 
a place which had been tne apital of his revaed foiefadieis for several gcnciations 
Thereisabeautifbl scene in the sixteenth canto of die Ragbmma where the prcsid- 
mg deity of Ayodhya appears before Kusa and bemoans her Rite, This is said to 
have moved Kusa so deeply that he immediately made up his mind to resuscitate 
Ayodhya, and he accoidmgly went back to thar aty after making over Kusavati to 
certam family priests But the sun of Ikshvakus’ glory had already passed die meridian. 
The shadows began to lengthen and mgbt set m during the reign of Agnivarna, 
a prince given to dissipation and voluptuous ease. He entrusted the task of ?dmi- 
fiKtia tion to his ministers, and it is said diat he became so indifferent to his duties 
that on those rate ocasions on which he was compelled to give audience to his sub- 
lects at the msistence of his councillors, all that he did was to dirust one of his legs out- 
side the window of his apartment ! Nemesis, however, was not long in conwg and 
he died a victim to consumption. His Queen, who was expecting a child at the time, 
was mstallcd on die throne, and thus we beat of a Queen at die helm of Kosalas affairs 
We should not, however, overlook the limitations to die scope of Kalidasa s 
portrayal of ancient Bharata Vatsha, which may be attributed to the fact diat he viewed 
hfe from the standpomt of a court poet who had not many opport^ties for moimg 

among and mixmg with the common people. The/artf/s of the incidente depicted mliis 
writings 15 either Ae fapmna of sages or the lajadbm of princes. The mtcn'cning 
«ldom tnistd. «.d 

oo^s are mosdy drawn from the upper strata of society. Even the servants r<^. 

mm and move n . 

fbrn tcLtag now and to <0 ari. a 

B KlngMipa Md his wife on to: way to VasishB s ‘ ® , „„ 

of AvL tonndng sBflCS of te nmnnee of Jis- 

womcninnocendygasmgatthc passmg dond with the cent atotn. 

penser of the fruits of their agricultund labours. 

' I cannot eondnde tl« bto 

-No dvihaadon esn drop ns ,,„c„,cura «n, fmni 
and stm hehhnsdf ®e p,«is «ttu oflK pvi, 

anoldcnltuic. Recently they have been 11) mg to redaim 11 g 
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and scbokts have begun to speak mote and more with the ethic of ihe ancient systems 
in their veins. A national literature ought to be built, as the robin builds its nest, 
out of the twigs and stcaw of one’s native meadows. It was thus that the past was 
harnessed to the future by Kahdasa,” 

April 8, 1949 (Translated from Malajdam) 



TELUGU UTERATURE 

V. VENEATESmUA SaSTRUIU 


Oo the basis of its being the mother-tongue to the greatest number of people, 
the Hindi language occupies die first place in Mia. But Tclugu, though occupvmg 
the second place according to population statistics, deserves to be placed oixr all otlicrs 
for its melody and sweetness. The piemier language in South India, Tclugu is also 
known as Andhra Trilinga, whidi is the mother-tongue to moic dian thirij' millions 


of people. 

The pionunciation of the Tdugu-speaking people is well known foi its clarity 
and r heum of diction. Even today it is only the Telugus tiiat are responsible for keep- 
iflg u,p the standards of diction and intonation in chanting the Vedic Hymns whicli 
are the essence of Indian culture. It is this unique quahty of phonetic completeness 
tl-mt has made it evolve as one that is at once sweet and melodious. It is the tradition 
in Telugu prosody to start lines of poetry with pure Telugu syllables; hence its adap- 
tabihty to musical scores. 

Andhras, known otherwise as Telugus, can uace their otigms to one of the 
oiiginal five sects of Duvidians, who established a distinct civilmtion of dicir ovm 
even before Aryans. Since then, they had enriched their indigenous language by 
lavish borrowings from die early Aryan settiers with whom they came into contact. 
The range and scope of the language thus broadened, scrt'ing as a foundation for 

the building up of a great Uterature. 

It is true that a good percentage of Telugu vocabulary was borrowed rom 
Sanskrit, but the Telugus took care to sec that the distinctive indigenous clement wa^ 
not overwhelmed m the process. With the aid of the principles of Sanskrit grammar, 
syntax and prosody, the Telugus were able to assimilirtc the foicign vords into 
M body of their own language. In a way, therefore, the Sanskrit language 

Andhras something of a patrimony. created 

The origms of modern Tclugu poetry he in the cai y 
and sung by die people. Subsequendy, its scholars woikcd hard to ^ 
rules of prosody out of those ballads. The early jmpo-iifion 

ral rythmic pattern, which scholars imptowd upon and g , 
of subtict and more intricate forms of prosody, out of ^foch ^ 
songs of greater teclimcal perfection. 'This structure of Fosody Ms 
Tclugu poetry to lend itself to musical scoring g 

its literary value. Tlus harmonious blending o ^ .Afcntion 

language encouraged die enormous devdopmen j the XV cenmn.' He 

tnafbe made here of Thallapaka Annaina„-a 'hi.rnc 

waLcfaanterofbymnsinthetcmplcofTirupath.,and.aulhoroftvchen 
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{Mrtanas). The ttadition was handed down in the &mily, and his son Pedathi- 
tumalayya and gtandson Chinnanna between them composed nine thousand Hrt&m, 
They were handed down to posterity carefully etched on copper plates. Kshetiayya 
who flourished in the XVI century was another well-known hymn-composer who 
contributed four thousand hymns. These and other hymns of a later period serve 
as material to prove that the seeds of Tdugu literature were sown in folklore. In 
the ^es of literary critics, however, it is pure poetry and not hjrtanas that occupies 
a higher place in literature. 

Telugu literature can be broadly divided into four sections— -ylw (extempore), 
hwa (lyrical!, Cbtra fanaetams. hnetams. nuns eteV VtahnfA (pnir<i 



lui mese luur Diancnes or iitetature nave been in existence torn the X century A.D. 
But only epics and classics have come in for recognition; the other sections, though 
they have also been developed to a great extent, suffered neglect at the hands of stu- 
dents of research. The Mababbarata is the first of the Telugu classics. Incidentally 
the Sanskrit MabMarata was first translated into Telugu before it was rendered into 
any other Indian language. The Telugu version was the collective work of three 
^’"tedtwo and a half cantos, Errapragada domg die rest 
of die third ^to, and tht remaining fifteen cantos completed by Thikkana Soma- 

S t Mababbarata has remained the guide and authority 

for aU subsequent hterature. Telugus consider it as the m Veda. ^ 

Th,. T by Bhaskara's Raaajanamwd Potana’s Bbagavatam 

K m the xn cenuity, thcTSS'ci* fa Tehgu, that 

batch of Saiva poets Mowed Nannecbn! Soon a 

JVefa*, fc *r^'u 

The most famous of fliem was RmirA, u branches of hterature 

0 the d^. iTrth^X 

caUed in twelve Pakanadu. He wrote a great epic 

the stoiy of Kumara’s birth from the Skaada ^f>A he borrowed 

« rf fc Mttfaa of SffiUt. tid lotufc kwh 
nf ° Mallikanuna Pandit a ^ built 
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enriched the Dvipada branch of hterature. With Vrisbadtpa Satakmii, Btisarodh vanjm, 
Basmsatakam he introduced a new form of hterature. If the Vcciasaiva cull of Sn- 
vism took toots and settled in Andhra and Kamatak areas it was because of the 
pioneering efforts of this literature. He is the fadier of all Veerasami literature in 
India. Annamayya made his book Satwsvaia StoUam pass into scriptuial literature 
by incorporating in it many hymns invoking Lord Siva. 

All these productions mentioned above of the Saiva poets tverc by no means 
translations from Sanskrit. The story element, the language and the cliaractcis port- 
rayed were all essentially Telugu. Therefore, the books stood as orignul produc- 
tions in contrast to the other classics and epics in Telugu. Dining the Middle Ages 
flourished poets like Sreenadha, Jakkana, Piilalamani Pinavecrabhadra, Nandi MpI- 
layyaand Ghanta Singayya, who enriched the Pmm and Ptabaudha branches of Telugu 
hterature. Sreenadha was a scholar-poet He travelled over the Andhra counirv 
extensively and visited the courts of many rulmg chieftains who honoured him fic- 
quently by making him a gift of his weight in gold. He was known as Emperor 
of Poets” {KiWisombbrnna) He also comes under the category of Saiva poets. His 
worb mclude, among others, Bbma Kba/idmu, Ha/mlasa/m, Kasi Kbandam and 

Smuatit Mabatyawu. Most of them mirror the social andpohtical life of the Telugus 


in the XV century. 

The Telugu version of the Makbbaiata was started during the period of the 
Eastern Qalukyas witli Rajaraja Narcndra as ruler, and was finished during the time 
of the Kakateeya dynasty. Poets like Sreenadha and Emma flourished during tlic period 
of the Rcddi rulers. Later on came into existence the Vijayanagai Empire which had 
Its heyday during the reign of Krishnadevataya. That v-as the pldcn ap of Anihira 
hteratotc!^ The mght poets known as Ashtadiggyms adorned his coiiit, and among 
them was Peddana, known as the Grandfether of Telugu Literature iin aii lor 
Mmucbctrttrmu. Mukku Thimmana, the author of the ipffiibly sweet 
the Saiva poet Dhoorjati of Jk^kbesh hmz, 

autlior of PimJekbm Cbontmn, Elakoochi Ramabhadnta, who wioic SoUaUtb^ 

Chintapudi Ellana. author of t 

classical poet Tcnali Ramakiishna— all these flourished during 

dassiai poet rcnaii pMahdbam, Aii.uL- 

devaraya, who was himself a poet-prince ne wiuicuiv. ^ i 

Tie Viustaw colt of iel«.o» .ccemd mpnm andgre, under 


patronage. and R.m'irai'i 

Poets next in importance ^ ^„at aulhontv on mu<.c 

Bhushana. The latter, a giant ampg p . ^^htahamnm The great cl'’':-ic‘! 

His works include Vambartira and talminim flowed fwmihc im- 

Kagkvapafidmejm, Kalepoonodajvm an " ^ j ^ y T^li.gu litcreture 
niortal pen of Pmgah Surana. They are of Tahl.o,^ 

tL Vijayanagar Empire received a seriou 

^1565 AD.andrapidlydcclmcd, andthcccntr P produced in 

South, to Madura, Pudukottai, Mporc wSurc In c.ici. -ne of the'e 

these pieces was known as South Indian Mdhra liter, .lure 
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centtes one paiticulat branch of literature was encouraged and developed. There 
flourished in Tanjore the erudite classics and the ballad-operas ; prose in Mfld»fa» 
saentific books in Pudukottai. Among the rulers of Tanjore was Raghunadha Nayaka, 
author of works like Vdmiki Cbmira and Netkcbmtra. He was also a music scholar, 
and it was in his time that Chamakura Venkatabvi wrote Vtjc^mlmmu and dedicat- 
ed it to the ruler. Another king of the same dynasty by name Vijayaraghava Nayaka 
wrote many ballad-operas. Well-known women poets like Rangajamma, Rama- 
bhadramma, Madhuravani and Knshnahaia also graced the royal court. The first 
woman poet so fer as is known in Andhra was MoDa, author of Ramjam. And 
after Molla, Muddupalani achieved fiime by her work Kadbika Satitmamu, 

Vijayaranga Chokkanadha, ruler of Madura, was himself an author of many prose 
woiks. i^ong the poets in his court were Kundurti Venkatachala Kavi, Samakamu 
Ve^taknsfanappa Nayaka, Sesham Venkatapathi, author of and many 



ftUVUmift -***•»*. J y 

^ed Makataju, Saiangapani, the music exoonwK- ^ gtatidson, who was also 

^ P^^age « 

. tJie poets who flourished at the <=,«, ^ Karvetoagar. 

Adidamu Suranna, Enugu LaksSanak^ were 

p y«. « looks » if iKwaaom^d 
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pedodicals take a piominent place m the present day writing. It is much too 
early to judge the eirtent or measure of their worth now, or of their contiibuiion to 
all lastmg hterature. 

Jfiae 26, 1949 (TriHisMit f/o/'/ Tiltgi) 



ON THE SPIRIT AND FORM OF INDIAN ART 
SlSIRKOMAH GhOSE 


All life is self-exptessiofl, all life, in^vidual as well as national. And if it is 
tiue tbat nations aie made by attists and thinkets than by traders and politicians, then 
the self-expression of art is out highest national possession. An integrated art is 
the reflex of an mtegrated national culture. As Qiomaraswamy put it l on g b ack ; 
‘T do notbeheve in any regeneration of the Indian people which cannot find ex- 
pression in art; any te-awakerdng worth the name atat so express itseE” For obvious 
reasons, the Indian te-awakemng has been clouded and dominated by political issues, 
but ^r artistic regeneration is also a fact, unfortunately httle understood in its ionpt 
hewing. It is an msuffiaent freedom that does not bring to us ihe joy of creation. 
A few states, diplomatic exchanges and triumphs of technique cannot be the 
ineasure of om hves. The time has come to cure ourselves of the unhappy 
of pohtics without cdture. Our discovery of India, to use Pandit Nehru’s happy 

^ “ 0“ <tae Mode . 

Of Indian art in all its rami- 
fications 18 beyond my means. Fortunately a number of art-<rttics-both ei^n 

« 0. p^dbood eoelyees of fte oo.ce 

Okakuia, Coomarwwamy andLEL * ^ 
mstmmenis for the imderstandmg of Indtl 

Rabindianath which give us the cirmrirmoi v ' the writings of 

of AbioiodHoafli’t e^ooo-no the Ott of all aits_ -^lalj enltaoBm 
^ I bm 1.™ .“. lecturee-is unmtpajsed. 

bf iBOig the wotd “ooiei.” Ro ^ | **'' M fono of this alt 
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With Indian idealistic diought, and that those vho trace such a connection arc them- 
selves reading the Upamsbads into tlie paintings and sculptures ...Is not tlic opposite 
view more true, that the understanding of Eidian art can only be attuned tlirough a 
reahsation of the mental (and social) atmosphere in whicli it grew ?”^ As Chi.ing Ycc, 
die author of The Chinese Eje, puts it in a similar context: “Tlic course out punting 
has followed in Clima, m contiast widi yours in Euiopc, can only be ascribed to our 
traditional philosophy.” 

This want of knowledge and sympadiy for India’s tradidonal culture and philo- 
sophy is die most obvious and obstinate barrier for die average European, die direct 
source of much misunderstanding. Imperial snobbishness would not find anvthing 
of value in the culture of an alien and conquered race. And tlus feeling was con- 
siderably aided by "the intolerant refusal to admit the beaut}* of unaccustomed forms,” 
not to speak of thegenume difiiculty of appreciating an unfamiliar art, widi its different 
motives and conventions. Yet, it should be remembered lest we erect the opposition 
between the hemispheres mto an absolute antmomy: “dicrc was a time when Europe 
and Asia could and did actually understand each other very well. Asia has remained 
herself; but subsequent to the extroversion of the European consciousness and its 
preoccupation with sutfaces, it has become more and more difficult foi European minds 
to think in terms of unity, and therefore difficult to understand die Asiatic point of 
view.”® With the result that "what is ailed die appreciation of Asiatic arts is nuinly 
based on ategorical misrepresentation.”® The misrepresentation is not a European 
monopoly, it is to be found among “eduated” Indians as Nvell. For instance, in 
Benoykumar Sarkar’s Aesthetics of Young Mia.^ But as Sri Aurobmdo points out: 
“An mabihty to understand the moUves and mcdiods of Indian art and a con- 
tempt or repulsion from it was almost umvcrsal till yesterday in the mind of Europe. 

In matters of art the Western nund was long bound up as in a prison in the Greek 
Zd Renascence tradition modified by a later mentality with only trvo side rooms of 
esape the romantic and the ralistic motives. The Indian mmd in its central poise 
finds it almost or quite as difficult really, that is to say, spintually to understand the 
arts of Europe, as the ordmary European mmd to enter into the ymt o n i 
pabl and^siilpture... This, once understood, we can turn to the d|ffcrcna in he 
Lirit and method of artistic creation which has given nsc to tlic mutual meomprehen- 
s?on... The European artist gets his intuition by a suggestion from an 
life and nature or, when it starts from somctlung in lus soul, relates it at one . 

the sensuous the vital, the mtellcctual and imaginauvc being, and of tlic sp nto-l 


J Cooraataswamy. 

s Coomarasuamy: Tit TLnr) ej Art w Asm. 
♦Sarlat’s hardy cosraopobta^m h^'^ly 

^9 
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In other words, in most European art the seer of the subtle is obliged to subdue his 
inspirations to Ae law of the seer of the outward. 

“The theory of ancient Indian ait at iis greatest is of another kind. Its highest 
business is to disdose something of the self, the Infinite, ..through its living finite 
tirmVinls the Tihrine thtnnoh his novrets... life is seen in the self or in some snorires. 



non or me umiure, or or someuung oeyonu, or mere rs ar least a toucn ana umuence 
of these which helps to shape the presentation... A seeing in the Self accordingly 
becomes the characteristic method of the Indian artist, and it is directly enjoined on him 
by the canon. He has to see first in the spiritual being the truth of Ae thing he must 
espress, and to create its form in his intuitive mind; he is not bound to look out first 
on outward life and Nature for his model, his authority, his rule, his teacher or his 
fountain of suggestions.”! Thus, “one may well say that beyond the ordinary culti- 
vation of tiie aesthetic instinct necessaiy to all artistic appreciation, there is a spiritual 
insight or cultuie needed if we are to enter into the whole meaning of TnHwn artistic 
creation, otherwise we get only atthe sutfaceextemal things or at the most things, only 
just below the sut&ce,...Ihdian architecture, painting, sculpture ate not only intimately 
one in opeation with tie central things in Indian philosophy, rehgion, culture, 
butasp^aUymtenseei^ressionoftheii significance.” That is why “a great Oriental 
work of att does not easily reveal its secret to one who comes to it solely in a mood 

^ considering objective mind, still less as the cultivated 
and mtererted toimst passmg among strange and foreign things; but it has to be seen 

“ momfnts^; one is mpableTf 
JM and M Me wei^td CMrmttim of 

esse maintained throughout, ^ fwulung and see how tins unity is in 

"hidian sacred architecture of whatever date j j- • 
something tunelessly ancient and now outbid ^ ^ dedication goes back to 

which belongs to the past,Xet?I° lost, something 

^_d will not easily admit, to somedlg ^ ationalistic 

beginning to return, something which belong .rS 1 ’““‘11® already 

whatever godhead it may be bi^L k t ^ temple, to 

an priental a Western painter alwara’^^ basis of Lin Ytitan/’.^}”'^^^ geometrically 

Oriental paints it wth feeline and ^ to have painted the object teniark that to 

•'“■top. m of 4. ^ 
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portiayed by the word in life. This scuJptute, hkc arcWtccturc, springs from spi- 
ritual realisation, and what it creates and expresses at its greatest is tiic spirit in form, 
the soul in body, this or that living soul power in the divine or the huniin, tlic uni- 
versal and cosmic individualised in suggestion but not lost in individuality, the 
impersonal supporting a not too insistent play of personality, tlic abiding moment 
of the eternal, Ae presence of the idea, the power, ihc aim or potent delight of the 
spirit in its actions or creations. The dmne self m us is its theme, tlic body nude a 
form of the soul is its idea and secret... The religious or hieratic side of Indian sculp- 
ture is mtimately connected with the spiritual experiences of Indian meditation and 
adoration— soul reahsation is its method of cration— and soul realisation must 
be the way of out response and understanding. 

"The spirit and form of Indian painting are, in their centre of conception and 
shaping force of sight, idential with the inspiring vision of hidian sculpture. All 
Tfidian art is a throwing out of a certain profound self-vision formed by a going within 
to find out the secret significance of form and appearance, a discovery of the subject 
in one’s deeper self, the giving of soul-form to diat vision, and a remoulding of the 
and natural shape to express tlie psychic truth of it witli the gratest possible 
purity and power of outlmc and the greatest possible concentrated rhytlimic unity of 
significance in all the parts of an individual ardsde whole. . . 

In other words, “the Indian ardst lived in the light of an inspiradon which im- 
posed this greater aim on his art, and his method sprang from its fountains .and 
served it to the exclusion of anymore earthly or outwardly imaginauvc aesthetic 

impulse.^^ easy to imagme the rejoinder of the impatient modernist to all this 
statement of motives, motives with which he is for the most part out of 
sympathy. He may say that all tins is good enough for a consideration of the 
past but not workable m the life of today. That, m fact, Indim art is, or 
has been, fat too traditional to serve tiie different purposes of our contem- 
pomy ratence, and that too gteat a concatn over it can flJ!- “ “ 
Laohionfem. The qntation of ttadidon ia impottant in ctmidcting an att lU 1 1 
Indian (and ora, as we have loamt, in an an like the Soviet) It is ^ 

to enta into flic pMblem in detail and we have to be content wilh Bo opimons, 
one by a critic and the other by an artist. 

^ris?f°^e tnie that the original mcmoiy picoira arc handed on J< co -- 

ttllised ttaditionsi y«, as long as the an is living. 

and is mnnlded itopeiceptiblr bp successive generations. Ilie lb art '>■ 

strcngtiicncd by the association of jdras--^isPc, cmo^ dtp'.nd'-m 

forms have tiius significance not merely foreign . - 

on tlic fact tiiat they represent r.athcr to reject them, r-d 

or a single period. They arc a -vital ^^,5 of, Ojtc.i ire., ri'i 

expect great art to live on as before, should b 

still look for flowers and fruit upon tiic branches. 
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“Whea a living Indiafl culture arises out of the wreck of the past and the struggle 
of the present a new tradition will be bom, and new vision will find expression in Ae 
language of form and colour no less than in that of word and rhythm. The people 
to whom the great conceptions come ate still the Indian people, and, when life is 
strong in them again, strong also will be their art. It may well be the fruit of a deq)et 
national life, a wider culture, and a profounder love, will be an art greater than any 
in the past. But this can only be through growth and development, not by sudden 
rejection of the past... We stand in relation to both the past and the future; in the 
past we made the present, the future we ate moulding now, and our duly to this future 
is that we should enrich, not destroy, the inhmitance that is not India’s alone, but the 
inheritance of all humanity.”^ 


In other words, "the arts of India must retain iheir Indian spirit, or become al- 
together worthless. The springs of art are in life itself, and when the life of the people 
is re-vi^ed and re-inspired, this new life will be reflected in Indian... art... That 
the natio^ movement that has stirred her deepest life has a deeper significance than 
one that is merely politicaland economic, Im already been proved by the development 
of the Nanonal School of Painting in Bengal.” Regarding the function of schools 
of art m India, the same writer continues: “The tme function of schools of art in 

hk European methods and ideals, but to gather up aud re-wtalise the 

brohtt threads of Man tradstm, to build up the idea of Indian art as an integral part 

to the life md 

fe ught of the fedian people.” In this connection let us hear one of the members 

r ^ting, one who seems to have been guided by ideals 

enunciated by Coomaraswamy. Says Nandalal Bose* 

' to att is like capital in business. It is possible to grt ftesh returns 

by a pdiaous use of tbs capitel. Bom in a Hmdn t 1, ^ 

according to Hindu ideals and traditions At one ^ brought up 

& rf Mta gods md godd««.' I 

forms as being bgher than tlip pvpm-c ^ a *1 rr ^ ^ ™ the beratic 

Idoooteo^ta*oliofonoafli*g,toSl]^ 
•JtdiwgtMfhythBoflitttametafible o'? “ 

Medio»I Eropc tad STofSiSSi” h 'T 

ticism, chivalry and work-enthusiasm, atmosphere of mys- 

and social, which formed its enviroSaenf’ tdt ’ monastic, romantic 

oflndianidealismarereneldan^^S 

whatsoever is individual umvetse of movenmr ‘ ^^itation by the Lord, 
^swidevisionofriieU,.^^^^^^-^:^ 


* Coomaraswamy : 
^Stlpakatba, 
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_ Sudi a truly Indian art \w]I have a %'alue and meaning even beyond tlic >! 
fronts In the preset chaos of European art the Indian may ha^ c a role to pin 
and ftis not in a spirit of propaganda or aggressiveness. “There have been lure 
and there minds of a fine perception and profound originality whoh-avc seen in.- teturn 
to the ancient and persistent freedom of oriental art, its rcfus-al to be sh.icklcd or dc- 
based by an irmtativc realism, its fideUty to the true theor)' of art as an inspired inter- 
pretation of the deeper soul values of eastence lifted beyond sct^'itudc to the out^dc^ 
of Nature, the nght way to the regeneration and liberation of the aesthetic and crci- 
tive mind of Eutope.”i It may well be that “when a new inspiration comes into 
Western art, it will come from the East.” ‘Tt is die lack of a metaphysic that nnkes 
so much of modem art unmterestmg and monotonous. Art wluch lias no concern 
with the subjective life, with things unseen that are more real than that arc cillcd ri,il, 
is litdc more dian science. This is, indeed, die only hope.. It is part of die mc^^age 
of the East that this inward vision, this divine imaginadon, is essential to all real art; 
that the impersonal beauty of a type is greater far than die representation of the tran- 
sitory and individual.”® 

Therefore, as Sister Nivedita once said: ‘Tt is worth while to make .some t/lort 


to leall Asiatic peoples to die pursuit of those proper ends which have constituted 
their greatness in the past, and are capable of bringing about its restitution Sisttr 
Nivedita also drew a coirelation between art and freedom wliidi is particularly rclcv,int 
today. “Art can be developed,” she said, “by nations that arc in a state of freedom 
It IS at once indeed die great means and fruitage of diat gladness of liberty which we 
call the sense of nationality. It is not, therefore, surprising that India, divorced from 
spontaneity by a thousand years of oppression, should have lost her place in the w orkl 
of joy and beauty of labour. But it is very reassuring to be told.. .by competent 
authority diat here also once, as m rchgion, during die era of Asoka, she ci idcmly 
led the w'hole East, impressing her thought and taste upon die innumerable Chincit 
pilgrims who visited her umversitics and avc-tcmplcs, and by tlicir mc.ans influenc- 
ing the development of sculpture, painting and architecture in China tt‘:tlf, and 
through China in Japan Coomaraswamy is even more emphatic, and draws a 
further correlation between art and cducadon: 


"To a few It may appear strange that in a book devoted to the ends of In- 
dian nationalism, so much space should be given to art, so little s?id of po- 
litics, It IS because nations arc made by artists and by poets, not in tr tkr-- 
and politicians. Art contains in itself die deepest principle of life, the truest f^uue 
to die greatest art, the Art of Living. The true life, die ideal of 
tutc IS Itself a unit}’ and an art, bcausc of its inspiration by one rulinj; p i'> •» 
the desire to realise a spiritual inheritance. All dungs in Indi.i hau been ifec 


* Sti Aurobmdo, ap r.t 
- Coomatasw'am}. 

’ Preface to Ofcakura’s Ic'sb tf It' But 

* Ib'd 
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in lie li^t of this desire. No other ideal can ever ullimtdy shape or de- 
termine Ae Indian character... 

‘T do not bdieve in any regeneration of the Indian people which cannot 
find e:q>ression in art; any re-awakening worth the name must so express it- 
self. There can be no true realisation of political unity until Indian life is again 
inspired by the unity of national culture. Mote necessary, therefore, than all the 
labours of politicians, is National Education.’^ 

The problem of art in education is yet to be solved, indeed it is fer from being 
recognised. But if, as one of out eminent art teachers says, “outs is an ideal of com- 
plete education,” the position and prestige of aesthetic culture must be on a par with 
reading and writing. The arrangements made in this direction have not been at all 
ade^te. Among the reasons for this neglect is the quite widespread belief that 
art is Ae specialised province of a few professionals, the notion that the artist is a spe- 
cial kind of man, rather than every man a special kind of artist, and that art is without 
any relation to the life of the common people. Needless to say, all such notions are 
lotafly wrong and misleading. Even educated persons and educationists are not 
ashamed to confess their want of interest and knowledge of art, not to speak of the 
poorer folk. . . .So frr as we know, Rabindranath was the first to give art education 
Its proper value in his culture centre at Santiniketan.”* Rabindranath defined art as 

It to te an edncational pioganme 

MMminnatli; The gnnt me of Ednation i. not meidy to collect feta, In# 
to kiOT nim ^ to mak oneaelf known to mm. .It la the day of eroy human beine 

to masta, at least to some extent, not only the language of the Wpi^rf 


'c earm."» - — ocauiy to au the nations 

““'“'^■^•t^^^efatmnkintktkeeaataaalnalld.i^ 


PrefecetoEritg,,, 
Nandalal Bose; Art in BdmZn. 
^Offlarasiwiny, 

*Ihd. 
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of the mind, has proved that the spiiittaj urge is not, as has been vainly supposed, 
sterilising to the other activities, but a most powerful force for the many-sided deve- 
lopment of the human whole, may it not prove it again and fulfil the incomplete 
gams of a mere pohtical freedom? 

May ic)49 

^ Sti Aurobiiido : Tbs Stgufiemt of Indian Art. 



MORAL FOUNDAHONS OF INDIAN SOaETY 

Laxuan Shastki Josm 

The EQOtal foundations of Indian Society appear to be crumbling rapidly. The 
harmful consequences of the process, begun over a century ago, are becoming 
increasingly manifest in our time. The industrial civilisation, introduced by the Bri- 
tish, operated as an mfluence disrupting tiie old order vrhich furnished Ae moral 
sanctions to social behaviour, and the order appears to be in a state of dissolution 
today. Any endeavour, undertaken without regard for the influence of the changed 
times, to restore the moral consciousness on the old basis is, therefore, bound to 
prove futile. 

The old moral foundation of our social life so far can be explained by the idea 
of a closed society. The rules of such a society are usually obeyed witli the feith 
that they constitute the natural laws of behaviour. A closed society rarely looks 
upon &em as conventional or man-made norms. All thinking in it is dominated by a 
feith that the world is governed by the transcendental law of Karma, or that ordained 

of that law, and that 

m su^et^^f 1 ^ transcendental 

M supematmal sanmon. The rules of the Hindu caste system and the behaviour 

^ cMuslimsare thus regarded as derived either from a supernatural suner 
T1,. O,. j ;f°° mdiMce 

fcdge of 4e Uode ^ ^ tho W 

dal consdousness was bound to renniiti ’ *^1 speculative or illusory form, so- 

naturally wasthefaithofmanintha^ety^W*'? "^^changed. The result 

tiiat tlie ultimate dispensationTy own hands, 

dence was thus merely an internalisation of j His cons- 

authority, noted and assimilated by bl mnd of Divinity or an external 

hibitions, and the resultant rules 2 ^ ptescriptions and pro- 

dom as aniIIusion,and the d«ire for sul freedom 
loofc onentated towards the ultimate idL. nf ^ I* ^as a 

tliat the demands of the flesh sometimes mdc inioiortahty. It is true 

»'scn^nfa,bu(fcieal,ta«mbt.w^ Ifaio rf customry 

of reviewed as the I “^toaoiienota^ fbtthtdmao* 

Slooe daall, K fc mroahk ^ ^ ^ 


an out- 
is true 
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living organisms, the search for immortality led man to regard the body as something 
secondary, subordinate and even contemptible. True, there have been a few saintly 
or devoted beings who, being inspired by the search fiir immortahty, endeavoured to 
lead a life governed by moral norms higher than the customary laws, and such trans- 
gression by them was taken to be an exception. But the idea that both such higher 
moral norms and the rules of customary bdiaviour had the supernatural as their only 
sanction, dominated the entire thinking of the age. 

Such a society could not regard men outside the groups confiaiming to parti- 
cular bebaviour-pattems sanctioned by the scr^tures as respectable, fnendly or de- 
serving of any oo-operation. Barring a few exceptional cases of travelling merchants, 
conqiifToi's or religious preachers, die rest of the soaely usually viewed such 
men as ahens. The Hmdus even regarded a Hindu as fallen if he undertook a 
voyage, or went outside the country. The Muslims too did not think it wrong to 
regard the followers of other religions as worthy only of bemg slaves. Though 
the principle of human equahty was a part of the higher rehgious principles of the 
Hindus and Muslims, their actual behaviour patterns had httle to do with it. For 
thousands of years the “Hindu” soaal order has essentially been of a hierarchical 
The restrictions observed by Hindus in their behaviour with each other con- 
vey the impression that even regional or provincial difierences are of the nature of 
‘those of the caste system. The Brahmins from different provinces, for example, can- 
not dme with each other, much less can they mter-many. The entire behaviour of 
Hindus IS of a nature as discourages the growth of fratermiy among men even in the 
same region, province or locality, and emphasises the difference of g^up «clusivism 
Of course, such exclusivism should not be mixed up with enmity The Hindu tradi- 
tion has emphasised this feeling of difference for a long time, but it has never provided 
anv quarter for the feeling of enmity towards odiers. 

The Hindu ethics lends Itself to a two-fold division, firstly the ocimpational 
etWes and. secoodly. 6uth m die Mmal hjctaKhlcal idallombjps and te obsK^ 
aa if they wan nanand lawa. flat the Bndmnn should endeavOT to bn an td^ 
Bndnnin and thn Kshatnya to bn an “tdeal” Kahatliy. la a caan of fotM ^ Ite 
doctnnt of Ktrm piowied a nKOphysical sanction to 

alsotothe doctrineofsocialhienudiybuiltuponitsbasis. 

society was for centuries a stagnant and ^r«le <7^1 f 

tions of this stcel-fmme. The Muslim aggressiom and to ITtie 

extent but only for a while; its real nature remained ^iiough 

Hindus no doubt accommodated the Muslims as oeighboms,b 

the caste angle they started treating to as a s^mte ca^^ I ^ 
of the Hindus to treat aff groiqis oufsicfe their but they have also 

manner, but always as distinct castes ^ relations as well 

never been able to leave the tribal oudo M-nduct of this tubal outlook 

as in those with others. The Mu ^gjdiw of the behaviour pattern 

and the Vedic metaphysics, which tmds by the cast 

by opening up the ^ospect of absolute freedom before tne sp 
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flgiidiiy. Vedanta is indeed the hope of the human spirit struggling to liberate it- 
sdf from a rigid, restrictive social order. 

The modem industrial civilisation introduced by the British as the rulers of the 
country undermined this old social and cultural order confined to a particukt terri- 
tory. The harmony of traditional life vyas thus disturbed; its rhythm "was lost. The 
result “was the rise of inconsistencies in the traditional moral consdence of the mdivi- 
duals. The new legal system led to the revision of old laws, but the main factor dis- 
turbing the traditional life was the dynamic nature of the Western dviiisation; for the 
traditional order was essentially of a static character. The introduction of modern 
industry disrupted the economic life, and various crafts were faced with ruin. The 
idea of freedom arises in a sodety wherein individual and group tplqtinyis do not 
remain stationary, but go on changing continuaUy. Sdence in such a sodety always 
grows, the picture of the Universe goes on diangmg, and thus becoming clearer and 
more meaningfd. Itwas this kind of civilisation that started taking the place of the 
old order with its stagnant sdentific knowledge and philosophy regulating life with 
a claim to be 4e absolute truth. The result of the process was naturally a change in 
the notions of the absolute, and increasing restrictions thus disrupted the 
practical mo^ code of the Indian sodety. But it did not lead to the awakening of 
a n^ mond consciousness. The old social order has been disappearing without 

Sf toditional 
theLtcaJf*^fT ^ « thus being aeated, and is 

in • civilisaS. There wZ 

beings in those times. That is whv thevS^i capadties of human 

impulses and visions ofthemodem cultiie ^consistent with the basic 

pressionandperversitics. Its inflet sup- 


pression and perversities. ItsifloefJnnnnL oKcnleadittosup- 

insoluble mental conflicts; and they also^conflirt “consistent and leading to 

result is neurosis. Nationalism seeks tn t external environment. The 

and exdtation. The former is the method^!? suppression 

Sion smd exdtation ate the instruments S the civiUsation. Suppres- 

stabihty. Nationahsm is thus incanable of enr doubtful about their 

consdousness which is tdatedwil^JSsTt^^t'^^"*^ of reason or moral 
0 man and understanding comprehensive knowledge 

of territoiy or thatofthefow^So^lS ^ojp 

Zal « “consistentwith 

tific, artistic or economic intercourse all over A? u ^j“°PP°®«itothefteesden- 
“cnt of reverence of men withom comTlSt the senti- 

ous scriptural cosmogonies and world feeW ^.^‘^“^“ationahty. Thevari- 

“ctogs are becoming mcapable of inspning 
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moial cojisdousness and making it meaningful, for die knowledge of the Universe 
is increasingly becoming die same for all men. The notion of solidarity in nationalism 
is a legacy of die restrictive order of the past. It is opposed to the conscious and ra- 
tional co-operation of free individuals. Participation of men in the older solidarity 
was that of automatons with a dulled consciousness, functioning nn d<»f the 
of habit. Nationalism proposes again to reduce men into automatons. It cannot 
thus lay an abidmg foundation of the moral conscience. 

The new ideologies of social reconstruction such as communism or socialism, 
though inspired by moral impulses, are essentially amoral; for they are deterministic 
and dominated by institutional dunking. They view the moral consaence to be strictly 
bound by the social conditions. It is a reflection of social relationships based upon 
the productive apparatus. Freedom of the will, on the other handj is a crucial assump- 
tion in the old higher forms of rehgion, as also in the modem ethics. Man’s knowledge 
about himself and his environment guides his free will so as to make it mature mto 
moral consaousness. Human freedom is dius the foundation of morality. Soaa- 
hsm or communism, being collectivist like nationalism, naturally give ethics a second- 
ary position. In feet mdependent eastence of ethics is inconsistent with them. 

No collectivist ideology can attribute primaiy significance to the principle of 
non-violence, accepted by all developed forms of rehgion. They regard the collecti- 
vity as a higher reality, with the result dmt the individual is reduced to the position of 
a cell m an organism. That i^ why collectivist consciousness finds it easy to sacrifice 
the individual. It is an experience of history that men committed to a collectivist 
view end as tyrants. Man, indeed, is the supreme moral value. Since collectivism 
disregards it, men possessed of a collectivist outlook tend to be wolves. 

“How then does a protector change into a tyrant? Qeariy, when he does what 
the is said to do m the tale of the Arcadian temple of Lyceian Zeus. 


“What tale? 


“The tale is that he who has tasted the entrails of a single human victim minced 
up with the entrails of other victims is destined to become a wolf. ^ 

CoUectivism thus is seen Icadmg to moral chaos, through the aeation of neurosis 
much worse than that created by traditional orthodox religion. For, man s primacy 
and supremacy is not accepted by it To reduce the individual to a cell of fee s 
orgamsm througfi suppression is its function. The spread of the new 1 w o^m 
like sooahsm or communism in India may be a welcome sign ftom the^int v e 
of the growth of thought, but it is to be feared that instead of contri u g 
solution of the moral problem, they may only worsen the present os 


life. 


The need has arisen today for laying the foundations of ^ 
invokmg the aid of collectivity, God or any other sup^tural or ^ creating 

ciple. We need an ethics tihat will give man the confidence in p 


^ Plato- Repubbc, p. 313 (Tbe Uhaij) 
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his owfl social existcace. Mao, out to merge himself into or completely surrender 
to society or the State, is not likely to de^op into a moral being. Traditional 
rel^ons have divided humanity, and being lost in meaningless social customs, havu 
become incapable of being revived in a manner as will contribute to the develop- 
ment of moral life. Again, their pure form has been distorted by the defects and li- 
mitations of the times in which they arose. Therefore, even if the effort to revive 
them succeeds, it will hardly help the satisfoction of the moral requirements of man 
under the present conditions. 

Ethics must be founded on the positive knowledge of man. “Know thyself,” 
is an anaent Upanishadic message. But it can again become meaningful in the light 
of the scientific knowledge pertaining to the various aspects of human life and Nature. 
The science of anthropology has shown the validity of the moral principle that human 
potentialities of'growth are unlimited and that the natural aim of hk creative genius 
IS virtue. This nature of immeasurable human aeativify is evident only when unitv 
of humarnty is realised.^ Man’s unending endeavour to transform his environment 
so as to make it conducive to his own growth through increasing knowledge about 
y beautifol system, is only a manifestetion of 

social disorder^ ^ situation of chaos, economic insecurity and 

necessary today. Man can reaUse for oL'mrr"^ TT- “ 
perience of his creativity. The mother’s W f fflen through the inaeasing ex- 

experience. Traditional morahty regards *1,- « the result of such 
sin because their material 

But a comprehensive view Sman needs cai^^ behaviour, 

physical needs and moral life. IP &ct the ^ ^ between the 

to the lemoTOl of the ftmdaiorrf hfel^etf^T” t'tH tmotmt 

mrat and pleasures, abiding feme effective sexual enjoy- 

scholarshin bv thpmc.w«, ... po^er and rule over others, or profound 
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In other words, he enjoys m the realm of fteedom, and becomes unhappy under 
restrictions. Human freedom is, therefore, the supreme moral standard. 

Man’s freedom can grow only through his awareness of the responsibility to 
himself, his realisation of the duty to himself. Just as health, music, a work of art, 
rich and nourishing food, and healthy children constitute his requirements, so is his 
need for himself and others being engaged in the pursmt of their self-interest, without 
harming the mterests of others. This moral need is as irresistible and unavoidable 
as the demands of the flesh. Just as a constipated person does not like food, so 
does one, unaware of a meaningful experience of his own developmenti not realise 
the need for morality. The appreciation of virtue, like that of music, demands a 
development of the natural propensities of man. Man may intuitively realise the 
value of good health, and may still disobey the norms of personal hygiene. The 
value of moral behaviour is similarly reahsable by him, though he may infringe its 


rules. Goodness, hke beauty, is intrinsically desirable. 

The moral ^es are inde^ the rules of a higher art of living. Endowed with 
destructive propensities, which sometimes oveipowet his natural moral impulses, man 
sometimes to aitam the joy in such hving. Under such conditions, he is apt to 
forget his constructive creativity. His life is then corroded by lazmess, passions, lust, 
jealousy, self-de c epti on and the aggressive tendency. Man is both the artist and tiie 
material of the art of his life. His responsibihty to himself can best be indicated m this 
manner. His love of himself is the soura of his love of die Universe. In him alone 
can be found the source of morality and salvation. It cannot be found in God or 
in the other world. It is only the deep and intense realisation that living is an art that 
can promote man’s love of himself and of the other himan bemgs. The artistic out- 
look cannot permit any distortions; nor can it provide any quarter to selfishness. 
How can he, who is moved with noble sentiments by the beauty of starry heavens, 
starvation and misery next door on this earth? Morality is the beauty of 

human existence. It is the rhythm of human life. , . t. * 

T.tpht, or the message of salvation, will not come for man either from the ^st 

orthe^t. HispasttoohashtdetoteUhim. He can get the hght oMy from him- 
self. His knowle^ of himself can awake his creativity, 

a good society and a good world. Even the Hmdu doct^e of or o*m 

form of religion, recognises that man’s responsibihty is essentially as an 

tough Shridmg^fcar of h. 
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THE EAKLIEST STAGE IN MAUYALAM LITERATURE 
C. KtJNHAN Raja 

Makyakm is a language spoken by ovei twelve millions of people in the coun- 
tty called Ketala (also Malal^), lying in tibe South West of India between the Western 
Ghats and the Aiabian Sea. The eaily histoty of the countiy and of the language and 
its litemtute is shrouded in mystery, and no rdiable records are available. The litera- 
ture now available began to develop more or less at the same time when many of the 
languages of the modem world, both in India and in Europe, began to develop 
a literature. About i,ooo A.D. may be marked as the border line separating 
the classical period in the literatures of the world and the period. In 
tope Latin became a “dead language” about that time, and modem languages 
like Italian, French, Spamsh and l^glish started on their literary course. Similarly, 
in also Sanskrit ceased to be the vdbicle of first class literary art about that 
md the languages of die South like Telugu, Kannada and Malayalam began to develop 
mdependent literatures. Tamil had already a highly developed literature going back 

to mote than a millennium. Mahratti, Gujarati and BengaU also started as literary 
languages in the North. ^ 

It IS not possible to find an explanation for this united effort at starting litera- 
res m su(h a large number of languages more or less at the same time after the lapse 

sr'r 

in regard to langiMgcs. “ ^ 

krit scholars. The form the Sans- 

the material too cameiiostly fiom Sai^krir^v^T“f ^ 

pendent nature formed the ^main basis fot’the 
absorbed a good element fiom Sanskrit and poems, such poems 

It has been held, and a poemf 

Ke^iuea, there was only TamfiataXie^anSS 

of Tamil. It is true that many of the lini] ch ^ ^ ^^ter development 

m the present Kerala area. Bm L hZ^ ^®®®tcs now available had their origin 

J®nguage,orwhetherTanuiw.Sr^^^^^ -- the ill 

age m South India. “tae region, bemg the only developed langu- 

^ “ore related to the Kmnada counpy on the north. 
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and not to the Tamil countty on the East. Thete must have been some language 
in the ptesent Kannada and Telugu regions before these languages developed a htera- 
ture; similarly, there must have been a language in the Kerala area too. It cannot 
be said that the language at one time in the whole of the present Dravidian area was 
Tamil. The possibility is that the Malayalam language was current in the Kerala 
area, perhaps without a htetature developed in it, and that the hteramre of Tamil in the 
neighbouring country was known and was developed m the area. 

It was the impact of Sanskirt with this regional language that gave the first sti- 
mulus for the development of hterature. As a matter offact, there IS no Tamil hteta- 
ture either that is not influenced by Sanskrit hterature. A large number of epic ideas 
in Sanskrit form, standard and mould migrated from Sanskrit mto Tamil before Tamil 
too developed a lit emhim. Such an evolution came about earlier m Tamil, but only 
much later in the other South ludian languages. And what is called South Indian 
literature is only Indian htetature in Sanskrit through a new language medium. 

In many of the Indian languages, litetature started in the form of devotional 
songs of a tehgious nature. But it has been noticed tiiat in Tamil the wealth of the 
earhest period m htetary evolution lies in what may be called purely secular hteta- 
ture. Local heroes and heroines, local anecdotes, loal scenes and local customs and 
dominate the earhest Tamil htetature. The same is the case in Malayalam. 
The lyrics like the Vattuppattukal in Tamil are purely secular; the long epic 
called Chtlappattkaraa is also a local, secular poem, though there is a religious tmge 


Malayalam litetaturedeveloped as a sideptoductmtiie effiirt of Sanskrit scholars 
to interpret Sanskrit literature to the people of Malabar m their own language. Sans- 
krit dramas were presented on the Malabar stage, and stones &om Sanskrit htetature 
were also expounded in such theatres. Sometimes explanations and narrations ot 
stories interspersed with dramatic acting. The earhest Malayalam poems mw 
available appear to have been composed for such purposes, to be introduced mto the 
presentation of Sanskrit dramas. 

A few specimens have recently come to hght for such early poems m Malayal^. 
They are m tiie form of Cbampus in Sanskrit, prose and verse mixed together, m 
a Mayatam Citmpil TOM to Samtat matte am nM “^8 
Mdajahmmettes. >11 8*^ 
or a Gandhar™ feU to tore «th a hetome. and bow *>8 

mee.ftebeB.me. TbttStteaftepoe.tt.OH»r^»d^r^<>^*^. 
on fte way tt. fte maidence of fte hemm^ to 8 “®^ ^ ftett 

nem of die oinntty, fte rattons oommn^ and ^ 41e 

pecnbandea. Bm ftemett local; bn. Smbfflc ideas comem a. decoaoon m 

purely local poem. Co«cVtiiip material in the earliest 

Malayalam literature was not flowed wi that the Sanskrit epics, 

times. It acted only as a pinch of salt. It was a a j^to Malayalam. 

hke the MiAabbarata, the 'Ramjam and foe B and foe Sanskritic 

After that time, foe local themes receded mto foe background, an 
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material became the mam theme in neatly all first dass ptoductions in the lanmage. 
Even in this later period thete ate such beautiful poems like the Cbandrotsava aWt a 
local heroine, one of the best poems in eariy Malayalam, and 'Suijara^aUyam dealing 
wiih a Mahataja of Cochin. Perhaps it is due to this partiality for lo^ heroines 
and local themes that the Malabar poets took to Sandesaka>yas, when Sanskritic stories 
became so very predominent in the literature. The Sandesakea^a gave them the occa- 
sion to show off their national genius to the best advantage. It is modelled on Sans- 
krit; but the theme and the scenes are local. 

This love of the country and this pride of die country, so pronunent in the 
people of Malabar, persisted even when they took to Sanskritic themes, and in latter 
day Cbawpus, dealing with epic stories from Sanskrit, one notices a strong local colour. 
It is this locd colour that gives the teal value to the poetic art when the stuff is taken 
from Sanskrit. This local colour came up with a vengeance in the poetry of a latter- 
ly author of two hundred years ago, Kunchan Nambiyar,and it was preserved even 
till very recently. Even the earliest poetic ptoductions ^er the introduction of Wes- 
tern specimens had this local tinge. It is in the contemporary Uteratute that we begin 
to miss this local individuality. At present, a poem is a Malayalampoem only through 
the l^guage; but it has ceased to be “MalayaU” with a distinct local pecuHarity in 
It. We cannot mark out fifty lines of poetry from Kunchan Nambiyar of the XVm 
^tury or Jenmani of the XIX century without finding something that is distinctly 
Makyah m it; but we can translate poem after poem of a modem, living author 

men literature started its course in Malayalam language Sanskrit was 

cular variety of poetry in Malavalam Sansti-iV ^ ^ increased; in a parti- 

eijhty by a, 

dominated a Sanskrit majority, Malayalam; die Malayalam spirit 

Of the eristence of this MalaSSf ', u ^ It is on the basis 

that some people built up the theory that (^Mch died out in Kerala), 

dually the Tamfl elemen'diedS t that gra- 

and even invaded Malabar. It was durim. Sf/ri “ ? . ®^de became strong, 
““ of fte Ta». 

build up the Malayalam-Tamil comb^ti^ die attempt to 

Sanskrit) model. Mani-Prandam (Malayalam- 
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Buddhism and Jainism must have been very pievalent in the Keiala atea in 
the eady Chiistian centimes. The language did not develop a litm tin- e at lhat time. 
'It was at the time of the “Hindu” revival, and the consequent impact of Malayalam 
with Sanskrit, that the language received the necessary strength and stimulus for the 
growth of a wealthy literature. It was the Sanskrit scholars of Afelabar who started 
this hterary growth in Malayalam, and who enriched this hterature and gave it an 
individuahly besides wealth. 

Even the earliest specimens now available of Malayalam literature, dealing with 
Malabar heromes and Malabar scenery and Malabar customs and manners, show 
a maturity that could not have been attained without the development of a few cen- 
turies. Ihe pohsh of language, the felicity of egression, the variety of metre, 
the music and the rhythm, all show a long growth of development. And in these 
early specimens there is nothing that can be called Tamilism. Tamihsm came mto 
Malayalam at a later stage. 

The rhipf of the available works of die earliest stage in Malayalam hterature 
are three Cbampus,{poiij fragments are available), Umjati Cbantaa, Umj/acchi Cbantam 
and Umnchrutan Cbmtm, the Sandesa Katya called Umtmb Sandesa, and the epic called 
Cbandrotsaoa. In the three Cbampus^ passages in Sanskrit metres are mixed up with 
passages in Malayalam metres. In the other two works the metres are Sanskritic. 

Then, there is a work on Malayalam rhetoric m Sanskrit called Ula-ttlakam. That 
contains a large number of citations, all having a family resemblance with the works 
already noted above. None of them have come down to us, except for such cita- 
tions. 

There is some devotional hterature in this early period, and some of them are 
not without hterary ment. But none of them approach the secular hterature of this 
earhest period m point of hteraiy art. Mahabbarafa, Kamiyana and Bbt^ata came 
mto Malayalam hterature lately still the mdividuahty of ]\felayalam remamed un- 
affected in spite of this influx of Sanskrit. Sanskrit developed side by side with 
Malayalam. But Malayalam did grow luxuriantly along with Sanskrit, receiving 
m ptprigl and form from Sanskrit and retammg its own mdividuahty and gemus. 

No Malayalam hterature now available goes back to a penod earher than 1300 
A.D. But from the growth and maturity noticeable m the hterary specimens of 
this period, it may be concluded that the hterature had at least ihree centunes of 
development. "When the hterature started, the growth has been steady and 
ihe progress rapid, so that it can be considered one of the richest among modem 
literatures. 

May 2, 1949 
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Benotjb Bihabi Mdkekji 
We M »a.y P«»“ 

^Miism-^o 6i*^ gtadtiiJly ffiscaried ft* connecdoM 

followed out national auraiei^, yet iBey ^ ^ 

intetnaSnaUr It appears Aat neither tBe individual not soaety have ever 
completdy dominant. The reason v/hich did not allov? either ^ individual or society 
(0 b! coJpletely suppressed in the past is also the reason whidi 
for us today to elkunate either nationalism or intemalionahsm comple^y. 

^hich vras lought after by the individualist is also the object f search of tijein^- 
nalist; both have adtural ends in view, and both aim at inspirmg men to fulfil their 


What we call nationalism today is only a difierent form of sodalism. In the 
past the leaders of tiie igt used to tty to make society as strong as a wall with the help 
of the various sodal codes or laws, so as to bring about a uniformity in our ways of 
living, paring , dfinking and wearing clothes and ornaments . Owing to political pre- 
judices today the leaders of nationalism are committing tiie same misteke. Thty do 
not aim, however, at prolonging the conflict between the inctividual and the society; 


and, on the other hand, they are likely to succeed in effecting a compromise between 
the mdividual and sodety. These two opposite viewpoints have ftequentiy influenced 
the course of literature and art, hut in other walks of life they have feequentiy been 
brought together through art. Even to-day while on the one hand nations are engaged 
in competing with one anothei^ on the other hand a sincere effort is being made 
to bring out an understanding between the two camps through art and literature. 

Here in India we came into contact with this conflict as our reaction to the Wes- 
tern dvilization, first under the Brititii rule. The times when these two points of 
view develop under the guise of sodal organisation is known as the age of ^ja Ram 
hibhun Roy. liberal in outlook and English educated. Raja Rnm Mohun Roy and 
his colleagues had to face the orfliodox Smtanisfs. The same dash between the pro- 
gressive group and tiie orthodox group has re-appeared today in the shape of 
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natiomlism 2 >£mriiLtemationalisffl. Before discuss how modem art and ln-entniv 
have been influenced by nationahsm, we may review the age of Ka]a Ram Mohun Roy, 
when the seed of this conflict was sown in India. 

With the impact of Western civilmtion that came along with the English people 
to India, individualism once again grew in strength. In tihose days India was under 
the bondage of social prejudices. With this strong external blow the social inertness 
in India gradually began to be shaken, and culture began to progress fceely out of the 
bonds of current prejudices and superstitions. Such was the beginning of the age 
of mdividuahsm. 

A handful of English educated mdividualists tried to follow closely the footsteps 
of European civihsation. This was the source of the introduction of romanticism 
in hteratuie and that of reahsm in art on the Western model. With his compromising 
and hberal attitude and progressive views. Raja Ram Mohun Roy went ahead m his 
programme of re-orgamsmg Indian society with the help of this small group of 
Enghsh-educated persons coloured in European civihsation. The result iras tiiat 
our stagnant and conventional soaal sense was aroused, and our outlook became cul- 
turally broadened. 

Raja Ram Mohun Roy introduced this newhne of thoughtin our society through 
the voice of the Upmsbads. Correctly viewed, the message of Raja Ram Mohun 
Roy was the message of the freedom of the mdividual from his contemporary society. 
As the impertinence of the mdividual liberty was unbearable to the then society, so 
we find a group of reactionary Sanatamsts ako besides Raja Ram Mohun Roy and his 


colleagues. r ir j 

That modernity which was thus findmg its way m society found itself espressed 

in the field of hterature also; m its thoughts and emotions. The poetic gemus of 
Mo f^linsndan Dutt brought about a synthesis of the two concepts m a new form of 
hteramre. Raja Ram Mohun Roy’s liberal ideas and Madhusudan Dutfs poetic 
gifts were the attempt to assimilate the Western civihsation. But the society 
Raja Ram Mohun Roy and Madhusudan Dutt were trymg to transgress, as foil ot 
preiudices and superstitions, had really m it a latent vigour and patriotom m spite ot 
Its hardened old-fashioned views-on account of which our soaety had been able to 

produce Indian hterature and Indian art m the past. 

Although the Indian soaety was witnessing an awakmmg m the worl 
thought through English education and new ideas, yet it took some ti“e b o 
awak^g coSd enL ihe arena of active hfe. We felt tts tnfluoice ii^^^je Me 
when an efibrt was made to brmg about a synthesis be^em e pas 
The credit of achievmg this goes on the one hand to Vivdtananda, ^ ^ 

to the A//«-..«rBunki^ Chandra. Itcanbe«udtfaatm theage ofVwetac^^^ 

pnnlrtm Chandm the difference between Samtmsfs and the p g? 
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•who were inspired by the new influence were out to break away completely with the 
old, whereas the orthodox Samtanists were enamoured of the contemporary beliefs and 
superstitions. Vivekananda and Bunkim Chandra made an effort to reform the past 
in the light of modem requirements so that it may be mote uselEal ; at the same time 
ffiey placed the present age beside the past so as to examine its merits and demerits. 
The effisrts of Vivdsananda and Bunkim were based on principles which had to be 
applied in the present-day hfe, and were imbued with the solemnity of the voice of 
national awakening. With the same end in view, Vivekananda engaged hims(>1f in 
re-organising society, and Bunkim in creating litp-tature. 

In that age of acquiring energy ftom all sides, the liberal ideas of Raja Ram 
Mohun Roy appeared before Keshub Chunder and were narrowed down to socialism. 
Meanwhile, however, after the age of Bunkim, Vivekananda and Keshub Chunder, 
a new age was dawning upon India. The concrete shape that the ideas and 
the latent vigour of the Indians was taking, was the Indian National Move- 
nient. Litemture, art, pohtics and sociology— all were engaged together in the tnqVing 
of a vety big arena of acmvity. The object of this movement was to put an end to 
the conflict that was visible during the early years of British rule. From an effiirt 
to make a compromse between the past and the present, Indians in different parts of 

an opportunity to assemble 
to^er for m^g an efibrt to promote 4e cause of this movement. The influence 
of tMs nati^hsm was felt on hterary education and artistic education. Coloured 

die poet SabW«ad. Tagote, a»d die at&t 

Rabindranath and the art of Abanindranath give us a unioue 

literary pursuits. Indian nation aigaged itself in 

“'kavebeeo 

•od the M fete rf Sfc « to the quick, 

lost cultute TO beguu. CoMmendr th. f ^ tt™ 

^ dK oidio^ pogiwive ibices 

dual! to self^siuue sttug^e oade it. <»■•«' to iudhi- 

™nt m to foan of mdomliin, ^ *■“ Moro- 

more powerful in the political field, and intemafT nationalism was 

rward openly, and were even 
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mutually attracted. While on the one hand internationalism got the suppoit of 
Rabindranath Tagore, on the other nationalism centred round Gandhiji. 

In the last thirty years India crossed one age and entered upon another new age. 
The age that had begun M7ith the advent of the European avilisation had now readid 
its maturity and had ended, and a new European civilisation was making its way in 
India. 

In the transitional period of European civilisation a new Socialism, aided by the 
mrtraordinary power of the machine-age, once again revolutiomsed Indian thought. 
Rabindranath Tagore and Mahatma Gandhi appeared in the life of the nation at this 
time. The different views of Rabindranath Tagore and Gandhiji, which found their 
reflection in our life, were the resultant of the different ideas and actJons of the XIX 
century. In the personakties of Gandhiji and Rabindranath Tagore are embodied 
the waous aspects and the social organisations of contemporary art, literature and 
culture wjhich were <nfln<»firpd by the conflict of nationahsm and internationalism. On 
the other a new kind of imitation of European civilisation was also begun. For 
the present^ however, the subject under discussion is only that aspect of this change m 
our art, literature and social life which was r^resented in ihe personalities of Gandhiji 


and Rabindranath. - 

In the educational centre of Rabindranath Tagore gave a concrete 

shape to bis ideal of internationalism. His attempt was to evolve an educational tys- 
tem which was not bound by the limits of nationalism, which could establish ideal 
relationships among the vast number of men in this world, and which could esAew 
narrowness and impart self-realiaation. Briefly put, tius was the object of his educa- 
tional ideals, and this was the key to his internationalism. In the raltural field, too, 
the unique achievement of Rabindranath’s ideas and cducationsd ideals is well dlus- 

tratcd in tbeartofmoderaindia. The day when Abanmdranath Tagore had begun to 

instruct people in the ideal of national art was the day when India evolved modem 
art Buf ic art into which Abanmdranath infosed new life by his ^tordmary 

L m spite of devoted wllmd effort, dedmed wflieoealljr. ^d. «e 

Ortie to Let Mooted fcttificrtions “to proKcff’ 

At oteh . teomeot. RabiodteMth Tagote teaoguteted a ^ ^ ^ 

of Indian art bv virtue of his tolerant views and educational ideals. A gmup ot 
artists who had found themselves through indigenous and foreign art came ou o 

teodete « t«tb all tie eo^ po^ ^ * 

«Syofso^. AaaKsoItofflM,co»tempot«tfafl was.^ed^^* 

life The programme and the vision which Indian art bad obtamed in 

dance etc.,— all these— as equally impoitot to bring a 5 an 

Fiom Hs point ^ view, m fe ™'.„i,.,4 inltaeoeetvlndh tm 

essential place, and this was the reason why the same uocrau g 
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able to ptodvice a spmt m » modem ctdtote, 

Eabindrauath’s educatioml ohtiSis, Gandhi]!, free from anger and 

music, dance, art etc^ an devotedly to solve the economic 

free from fear, ^^lth hard con«^ th^Sience of contemporary nation^ 

problems of the country. literature its influence is discetm- 

moTefflait TO not Indian temtutts a new awakening 

°° .ocial ^fbtmet, Beat k the e.1, .^a of the n«^ 

cfKaiM ntovement itan he condncted fte &n« 

nmnic field this event signifies the creation of a new society by Gandhip. The love 
liness of Gandhi’s socialism is in no way inferior to RabmckanaA s education^ s^^. 

He hoped to liberate the masses from weakness, felsehood and poverty by follow g 

this pa^ and the ideal society which Gandhiji aimed at needed for the solution of 
its economic problem the cottage industries, and village arts and m order 

that every individual might become self-supporting. We had not become familiar 
at that time with the cultute which was being evolved by Rabindranath among the 
artists in his educational centre. When Gandhiji required them to take the cue from 
his social ideals, this group of artists of the cduational centre jumped into active 
life. And, thus, the new ^ture and art came in contact with the, coming generation 
of Indian society. This contact of our society with art and culture was a harmonious 
blending of Rabindranath’s and Gandhi’s ideals and aims. 

The educational ideal which the contemporary nationalists regarded as worthless 
for sometime, and the art which was thought to be an obstacle in solving the hard 
realities of life, became very essential for solving the economic problems of life. On 
the one hand, the artists who were opposed to the machine age and to Gandhi’s sodal 
ideals which were the result of it, and who were not able to check Gandhiji in spite of 
their earnest efforts to place obstacles in his path, appeared today to have declined, 
even though they are apparently progressing. On the other hand, a “cultural 
communalism,” which was hiiien in Gaadhiji’s social ideal, found its way out as 
“provindalism.” 

The various “isms” connected with literature, art etc., which came from 
Europe to Asia, were able to make their home in our county, being patronised at the 
right time by Rabindranath’s internationalism and Gandhiji’s social ideals. Hence, 
our modem literature and art, in spite of several dissidents, is &gaged in itnitating and 
cultivating these very “isms.” 


Ifeving finished the chapter of national struggle, to-day India has reached its des- 
tination. Now, either our society will become conservative, being cowed down by 
prejudices and superstitions, or our relations with the world-wide humanity will 
become established. The solution of this problem depends on out political reader, 
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but only to a cettaiu extent. To some extent, m tbe solution of this problem 
must be a hand of the cultural reader too. A modern State is but an enlarged form 
of society, and a nation’s organisation is based on its soaal ideals, Even this can be 
allowed that cultural condicts are based on political problems. But can a nation 
afford to forego the light of culture? 

In the growth of the avilisation we see it again and again that, on the one side, 
there is the development of the individual and, on die other, the growing strength of 
the society. Neither of them can be completely given up. In the absence of the light 
of knowledge the progress of either a State or a society will be checked. An artist 
and a htterakur alone can show this light of knowledge to a State. Without art 
and literature knowledge cannot permeate society. Literature and art will have to 
mmp to the aid of patriotism or any other ideal connected with a State— whether 
nat io tifll or international— if and when it is sought to be established. The torch 
of culture which Rabindranath tried to kindle could not have succeeded, of course, 
if It had not received help from the social ideals of Gandhiji. 

As a part of avihsation India has marched towards the new thought. 

Once a^un we have to face the original problems as in the last century, when modem 
thought entered India, Under the pretext of modernism people imitated diings of the 
West, So do we find its progress to-day, too. At that time we had to face the reac- 
tionary Sanatamsts; today their place has been token by the “provinciahsts.” Ibis 
provincialism is not limited to politics, but has entered ^ as well as htetature, under 
the name of nationalism, economic problems and sodal awakc^. On the one 
hand, the vision of the contemporary literature had been dimmed by provmmhsm; 
on the other hand, m the name of modernism, internationalism and soi^s^ a 
different kind of imitation has begun. During the beginning of the Batisb Rule 
men had sold themselves to “rationahsm;” to-day they are in the hands of spciato. 
Under the shelter of "rationalism,” in spite of all sorts of mistakes, the o our 

culture advanced with thehelpof modetmsm,and to-day also owing to to 
art and hteratute somehow make progress, in spite of its occasional na e. 

Me arid UtratQK haw «outisIied B doeto fltt acaon md Iht Kaam 

new development. , t « 

Several ahacta aad coaMel^Baeb of die hat centoiy aad die 

heewdedaahBlo£MaepettU<»B,bataotaU. 

e„ togfh, and ae, a,«eai. rfaai aa 

re-appearance of the old ones. They are new. This s y ^ T,gve talrpn 

tive, the more reactionary and the more ^e^. ait M is 

to the highest goal amidst the new and difficult conditions. nnthet has to k^p 

entongledir"proviflcialism” under the pretext of pi^ diquc, ^ 

.heaS^ofLdemaocBiM Oaacc<».ofto^ 

mtofiddofhteratureortfaatofart.wefcdasortrfdeclm.^^^ 

something is being achieved, it may weU some 

somehow the pages of history. Provincialism and modernism arc 
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ideas. We have seen this while studying the past in the earlier part of this essay, and 
we see it even today. 

Rabindranath and Gandhiji had to work by imbibing the conflict of the last 
century; to-day also the future will have to be built up in the midst of conflict. 

The aim of the present discussion was to show the influence and the action and 
interaction of the individual in society. We have surveyed in this article the diflfl- 
culties of the individual and society when revolutiomsed by the European ififlnpnr<»s^ 
with Rabindranath and Gandhiji in view. In out national life to-day, on this 
auspicious occasion, the same problem and the same reaction is visible as nation- 
alism mm internationalism. On the synthesis of these two ideals of State the 
flowering ofehoots Indian culture and its various off-shoots dqiend. This article 
begins keepi^ in mind a unique period m out history, and now, at another such 
unique stage in Indian national life, it ends after placing the same problem before us. 

Mareh 1949 

(translated from Bengali) 
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THE SPIRIT OF KERALA 
K. Bhassaiun Nair 

“Alas 1 Has it come to this? What a pityl Time itself has dianged. This 
is the first time one sees a teatfiil eye myout race. Wipe it before it Ms on the ground. 
Don’t make the earth also hate you.” 

This is how, in one of the celebrated works of the late C.V. Raman Pillai, prince 
among Malayalam novehsts, a grandmother admomshes a young gid who began 
to weqi. These words uttered by an old lady who, after long years of eale m which 
she lost aU her near and dear ones and e^eriencedthe depths of misfortune, has at last 
returned to the land of her birth, illustrate the attitude which die people of Kerala 
have adopted towards life from immemorial times. Perhaps the climate and the land- 
scape and the peculiar history of Kerala are responsible for the development of this 
attitude. Legend holds that tins narrow stnp of land beyond the Western Ghats was 
reclaimed ftom the waters of the ocean by Parasurama. It is obvious that this legend, 
which is so often repeated even in this scientific age, has only a symbohc meanmg, 
if It has one. The fiery Jamadagnya, who sweeps across the horizon of the Pt/ram 
like a thunder-cloud, is an astonishing rh aractef, who combines in himself the attributes 
of an ascetic and a warrior. This Brahmin, who fought the Kshatnyas eighteen times 
in succession, is at the same time a blessed individual who has attained release from 
the bonds of life. He is deeply mvolved in the fierce conflicts of the world, but he 
IS also capable of the ultimate peace which is the goal of man. The history of Kerala 
reflects the sparks of fire which have burst forth from the incandescent spirit of this 
great ascetic, who stands vibrant with the fury of battle and who considered the earth 
as a battlefield and hfe an endless fight. Lightning, thunder and the fury of the mon- 
soon are as common m the history of Kerala as m her atomosphere. The people of 
this land who valued manhness above all else have a tradition which reckons the softer 
aspects of the spirit as weaknesses. Their faces bear the impress of the struggle in 
which they are for ever engaged for suppressmg pain and the emotions that weaken 
the spirit. Hatted of teats is inborn in them. Indeed, the practice of fondhng and 
petting children, and showing them demonstrative affection, is unknown m the femi- 
hes of this land where the matriarrhal system was in vogue. Children grew up here 
under the supervision of mateinal uncles, who scolded and checked and bore a per- 
petually irate esterior. The fierce goddess Bhadtakah was so universally wors ip- 
ped that she might be c alle d the guardian deity of this land. Even today Kah temp es 
may be seen at every turn m Kerala. Thou^ they bear the marks of neglect, an 
are mostly dilapidated, they remain wrapt m a mute and terrible stillness, appearmg 

as though their fiery powers are not yet eirtmguished. ^ - r t • u 

Opinions may differ as to the desimbility of this attitode to life. It is the atti- 
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can never be reconciled 'with her spirit or assimilated into her culture. These exotic 
values are standing apart and causing conflict to her soul. One can clearly see this 
if one examines the recent literature of Kerala. Pensive melodies and pessimistic ideas 
have flooded Malayalam poetry in recent times. There is a growing fear of life 
in the oudook of the rising generation of writers. Many a writer has adopted the 
practice of selecting the iniquities and the u^er aspects of life and stressing 
them in a manner which verp on the incredible. They aim at a low and 
dcspiable form of literary enjoyment by describing the aberrations of sexual 
passion. These practices are proclaimed as novelties and signs of progressivc- 
ncss. There can be no mote dangerous delusion. This habit is a disease afl9icting the 
piofligate and decadent soul which has lost all traces of manliness; it is an evil obses- 
sion which pretends to see the whole of life and stares at the ulcers alone. It 
only to fatigued i^tion and pathologiml solipsism. Such literature may cause 
gnef to imimture minds md tickle the concupiscence of readers, but it leads nowhere 
It docs not help i^kmd to flice life and its problems with courage and manliness* 
It has of a soul which is entangled in the complexes of sexual passion, and 

hcIpltsTO. It fa fioed sa «iid the emodonf adstog ftomit and has 

evil oonsopraices of da; trong steps ^ ate new to sofe the 

M dtou^ it it losing its vigour rf Ifob 

How long is It going to drift like this? ® ^ moorings. 

n«cn^a^thcpossibllideaitwdiopenOTietoTfh^‘‘?°“^ 

for centuries has experienced the joy of a aohh n it, ' ®ocient land, which 

of to. nninhihittd and manly «d tingle 

of DW, to^mCnis It >0 <he «rL 

Mven Wia,td.ichhastiscnagainTntSS '*toiyf No, 

Kerala cherished and the traditions wind, she fa h “Itnre wheh 

ta tosniycvia.vig<mrandnranline.s7^ E«y sra. of 

MhiSgenms. tehimtaltenpthechdirj,,,7^.J™’?“'‘‘*“’<»onta 


oran mould strive so diat themay folfl thTmCr <’“6“'. cM- 

tfS 1 ,^ addove*. hofT^l?*^ oiovo. of 

'f «d he, mamrain this ind^fe, sZTTdia soTT** o ooicide sipad, 

maand to justify her renewed 
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vmtate on the stage of world history. May the tradition of manliness, which is the 
most precious adiievement of Kerala and which has been sanctified by die genius of 
Sankara and the blood of the Raja of Fazhassi and Vein Tampi, and which is adored 
as the most favourite aspect of the Absolute itself, survive without a stain the onslaughts 
of time and descend as a blessing on generations yet to come. 

April 15, 1949 (TtansIaUdfiom Malajalm) 



THE HINDU GODS IN CEYLON 
M. D. Raghavan 


The principal Hindu gods of Ceylon ate those that stand out prominently 
in the social life of the Island to-day and teceive due wotship from the Sinhalpsf 
and the Tamils alike. In the main, these are the JJatm Varat Deviyo, or the 
four guardian gods— Vishnu on the west, Saman in the east, Skantlfl h the 
Soudi and Ayyanat on the north. To these should be added Pattini, the goddess 
who is very much worshipped by the masses of Ceylon, and Vibhishana the 
brother of Ravana. In the precincts of most Buddhist Viharas ate shrines dedicated 
to the Hindu deities, Maha Vishnu, Kataragama (Skanda), Vibhishana and Saman. 
Apart from these gods of the Hindu pantheon, there are a number of minor deities 
enshrined in different parts of rural Ceylon, who are propitiated with 
appropriate rites by the Sinhalese Kapuralas. 

VISHNU. Ihe tutelary deity of the whole of Lanka, Vishnu has a special rok 
as the guardian deityof West Ceylon. He is also known in Ceylon as Uppalvanna or 
Upulyan, the god of the coloutof the bluewater-lily. The Buddha at the time of his 

preserved in its pristbe gloiy m the 
and ^trusted the protection of his sasem, or church; to Vishnu 
To^ay the chief shnne of Vishnu is the Maha VishnuDevala at Devundera or Dondra 

of ® sandalwood image of the god possessed 

Devundera by 4e vrJes of the sea 
and, cret smcc, he place became sacred to god Vishnu Thic fim * j 

to have perished when the temple was danoL JhTl v ^ ^^osed 

literature abounds m legends and ooetical ^ Portuguese. Sinhalese 

Vishnu and his deeds C ^ P^o of 

cametoaylon 

Buddlia in his struggle against Mara Th^ V / supported 

him charge of Ceylon* and he Bw/wi i, / j ris that Buddha gave 

.0 ^PPoi-dL 

followers arrived in Ceylon, it is stated hat he w J ? hundred 

who saved him from he nil cental of Vishnu, 

He also healed Vijaya of he Dividot nr h -n princess of he Yakkas. 

in eta 162a He poem PanwwW ^fnnghtinptoccsdon to 

VishnuorT^lTaninDevonderaorDevimPBaia.^ ^bes the Baadnaty of 

God Vnlmn to BO mnet eni^^e!^ 

honou. Of ViBhnn, or Vnhnuil.Se ,lt » •>“' Ij™ ta 

cemmony mvoldns bIcBBing! on the btidal raple 

““P'- fimw Wiw 
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“O god Vishnu, who art the custodian of the church in Ceylon,” is a popular invo- 
cation, which also reflects the folk psychology in relation to god Vishnu. 

SAMAN. One of the four guardian deities of Lanka, Saman is the tutelary god of 
Sabaragamuwa Province and presides over the Samantha Kuta or Adam’s Peak, over 
the top of which is the sacred foot of the Buddha, and of which he is tlic tiaditional 
custodian. He is said to have attended on the Buddha during die time of lus flist 
arrival in Ceylon at the sacred spot of Mahiyangana, the site of die earliest of die 
dagobas of Ceylon, enshfining a hajudful of Buddha’s pure locks. Lord of the Adam’s 
Peak, he rules over the spirits of Samantha Kuta — ^the Kumbtmdas, The god Saman 
is popularly identified with Lakshmana, the brother of Sri Rama. The faith in die 
protective powers of Saman is such that as you proceed to Sabaragamuwa, you stop 
your car by the side of the Bo-tree on the main road, which marks die entrance to 
the region, and drop a coin in the offerings-receptacle {pandma pett/jd) kept for die 


purpose. 

AYYANAR. The Hari-Hara-Putra of the Hindu classics, son of Vishnu, 111 his 
romantic tole of Moliini or the celestial temptress, and the susceptible god Siva, is the 
popular village god of South India, riding nighdy on his horse, protecting die agri- 
cultural life of the village. In Ceylon he is the forest deity, the protector of villagers 
tramping their way through forests. As you go over the solitary forest tracts of 
Ceylon, you frequendy come across festoons of leafy twigs hung across a creeper 
tmder a shady tree, or two foiked sticks planted on the ground with leafy twigs hang- 
ing from a creeper, or from a horizontal stick placed aaoss. Occasionally, too, 
you see a clay flgure of the god Ganesa, alongside of his brother Ajtyanar. The 
offerings to Ayyanar are simple, but the feith is great and pilgrims and travellers 
are sure of his protection. The elephant is the appropriate vafma of the god 
in Ceylon, though the bridled horse has also a place. It is said that from hkidura m 
the Pandyan kmgdom he sailed and landed at Jaffiia, whence Ayyanar rode along on 
his white elephant. Vanm-pmata narrates tliat he came to Cc)don in die days of Kmg 
Bhuvaneka Bahu, and is one of the principal deities of the Vanni, under the name 0 
Vanni Deviyo, or the god of the Vanntya. 

Tliough these four are traditionaily termed the four guardian gods, the wor- 
ship of Vibhishana and Pattini is also gready in vogue. 

VIBHISHANA is the presidmg god of the temple at Kelamya. During his 
sacred visit to Ceylon Buddha reconciled the two warring Na^ f 

gave to Vibhishana the jewelled throne of the Nagas and the saacd Bs-ticc. 1 
shana Dcviyo, as described in tire Sahltbim-mdesat is a brother of RarTina. n t ic 
war against j^vana, it is said, “liaving looked into the past, the present c 
future,” Vibhishana advocated die righteous cause of Rama against the unrighteous- 


ness of his brother. , 

KATARAGAhfA. Skanda, the Hindu god, is worshipped as ‘ 

Dcviyo in the Buddliist shrines of Ceylon, and in jjarticular at the c 11 s irinc “ 
village of die same name, m south-east Ceylon. According to Sinlia c.c ' 

Dutugcniunu m the I centui)’ B C rebuilt and tidily endowed the temp e .. 
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1 j &VDUIS enabled him to march against 

thanfe^ffemg to tiie ^ p^onaichy at Anmadhapora. _ It 

_ Tamil bng Blal^ embark on an enterprise against 

is saidtothisfclloweda^m Z India and 

Elala. nnless he seemed the aid of fee M ^ ^ 

, *' ^jj in ft creative mood ontt created seven sons. God Siva dasj^ 

One oftiis sons iappened »»“(*• 
togete beesme one Sgns^godKsniw^. «th^ 
tnrMvtn h^s and r ji^inv a peacockj fee son -who escaped is knovm as the Kadavara 

Delta, identified as ofe of fee deities of fee Vanniyat 

KatatagamaDeviyo has two wives, the celestial Devayam smd fee mortal Amr^. 

ft 18 be W feat a Veddah of fee Kovil Waname dan of fee Dambm sertion found 
Valli Amma as a child in fee forest of Kataragama and reared her until Skanda, fee w- 
god, her in fee guise of a Veddah. The ValH-iaale narrates Skanda s coming 
in fee disguise of an ascetic, and his wooing and subsequent marriage at Kat^ga^ 
in fee month of Esala, m which month fee annual celebration to fee god is held. 

PATTM is fee goddess whose cult was introduced into Ceylon as a result of 
Ac successful invasion of fee Chola country by Gajabahu, fee king of C^lon. The 
cultural aspect of this triumph of Gajabahu, has been far-rcachmg, for the king took 
with him to Ceylon an image of fee goddess Pattini, her sacred anklet and fee books 
dealing with fee cult of Pattini. Thus was introduced the Pattini cult, fee most po- 
pular of fee cult of fee Hindu deities in Ceylon today. Pattini is fee deified Kannagi 
of the Indian tradition, fee wife of fee Hindu legend Kovalan, the Palaoga of Ceylon 
tra(fition Setting out on his travels, fee husbaid was warned to avoid profligate 
women and not to talk to goldsmiths. Neglecting all his injunctions, he sells his wife’s 
golden anklet to a goldsmith, who charges him wife robbery, and fee king passes an 
unjust order feat he be beheaded. The executioner is terror-stricken at his incapacity 
to strike fee fatal blow, until fee merchant himself lets him into fee secret of fee spell 
cast by liis wife, and he is decapitated. No sooner is feis done than a curse spreads 
over fee land, fee curse of Kannagi, fee chaste wife, and pestilence and fire devastates 
the land. Her deification and the institution of fee P attini cult soon followed, and 
die image of fee goddess was consecrated m the Pandyan kingdom in fee presence, it 
is said, of king Gajabahu of Ceylon, among others. Ihe Pattini cult soon became 
popular in Ceylon, and several dmlas-^ctc erected to propitiate her. The Kapumlas 
who officiate in these dtpttku ate known as Pattini Hamis, and done fee dress of a 
woman,— 'fee Sari and the jacket— at all ceremonials and rituals. 

^ Pattini also fi^es in other popular cults, such as fee cult of fee Kiri-Ammas. 
In times of epidemic, people in villages invoke fee goddess for speedy recovery, and 
when restored to health always hold an alms-giviiig ceremony to seven old women 
who, for fee purpose of fee ceremony, are designated Kiri-Ammas. To feese seven 
women nulk-ricc and sweet cakes, betel, plantains and coconuts ate offered. During 
fee ceremony coconut oil lamps are lit wife seven wicks, and, as they depart, each 
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extinguishes one of the wicks and, touching a little of the oil in the lamp, anoints 
the head of the inmates of the family with the oil, invoking tlic blessings of Pattmi 
and the otiiet gods for their long life and good health. This ceremony is popularly 
known as the Aaojavmmge Dane. 

Many versions of the Pattini legend pievail in Ceylon. The Ankth-npalhs 
relates Patdni’s birth in a mango and her marriage with Pdanga, and states tliat one 
day m an orchard Palanga climbed upon 
a ladder in order to pluck a flower for 
her, but could not reach it. Pattini 
ramp to his help with a sandal hook. 

The hooked sticks of Palanga and Pat- 
tini became entangled and they pulled 
each other. Palanga’s stick broke, and 
Pattini and her women companions 
danced and rejoiced. This is s]mibol- 
ised in the rural folk-play of Ceylon 
called the Anhelija, or the game of 
pulling at ropes attached on either side 
to deer horns, or hooked branches of 
toug^ wood. 

The mpnth of Esala is generally 
the period of annual festivals at the 
dsvalas of Ceylon. These are brilliant 
gnfiiial cvcnts, which take the form of 
processions with mudi pomp and page- 
antry and are known as the praheras,^t 
foremost of all being the 'KaiAj perahera 
lasting for fifteen days in die month of 
Esala, one of the most spectacular sights 
in the East. It is really a gorgeous and 

harmonious combination of the four r 1. 

distinct peraheras-±<e Temple of the Sacred Tooth Relic, and the da^alas of Maha 

Vishnu, Pattini and Kataragama at Kandy. 

August lit 1949 






MOTHER EARTH 


Vasddeva Shaiuka Agravala 


Molifir Earth is the deity of the new age. A deity oi god is one to whom are 
addressed onr righteous thoughts, pious actions and the spirit of dedication. Man can- 
not live without gods. Age after age their need is fitit to feed the soul of man. But 
gods do not enjoy uniform glory forever: they rise and then disappear down the hori- 
zon. The kalpa of Ihdta-Agni and the j/ga of Siva-Vishnu, having had their share 
of man’s best reverence and creative genius, are now no more. The modem age 
oflfets its salutation to Mother Earth whom it adores as the super-goddess. This is 
ttuc not of one nation but of all. Those who have not installed her on tiie highest 
seat of life to-day, aspire to do so tomorrow. This is the universal trend of ihe new 
era. This new goddess has emerged in each countty out of the activities involving 
vast oceans of humanity. 

When the new deity of an age is bom the nation sends forth its homage In a 
chorus of glad notes. The deity ej^essing the nation’s soul becomes established in 
universal estimation. The Mo&er Land and the people enter into complete con- 
cord witii each other. In order to understand the one it is essential to understand 
the other. 


The physical boundaries of the Mother land stretch before our eyes, but her 
real self is her cultural being which has taken shape in the course of rfnfntics through 
the efforts pf her people. India’s boundary once stretched from Kamboja (ancient 
name of Pamir in Central Asia) to Sunnasa (the Surma VaUey in Assam), and from 
the source of the sacred Gan^ to Kanya Kumari. There were changes, no doubt, 
m her ftontiers from time to time, but the soul of the Mother Land was ever one; 
her cultural stream flowed unimpeded. 

Mother Earth is bom of contemplation. Mental tapas gives rise to thoughts 
and Ideals foat constttate the soul of the Mother Land. There is an inspiring Sn- 

Sr f to which the Bait lay 

bddm under the bottom of foe sea in a previous age, and men endowed with capa- 

aty for contemplation lifted her up from there by the power of tiieir thinking We 
lavc all to realise foe Mofoer by foe power of our minds, by establishing aflinitv bet- 

v-cen bet soul and outs. ‘The Earth is foe Mother, lam heison.’i SrSsHp 

IS not merely physical. It finds fulfilment in foe feeling of foe heart 

of the Earth or Mofoer Uoi is soaked m We have to claimL share in 


'^&UlSbbriHbpttlriiibamprit}^H, Aibam, XU. i.«. 

se^tr^tam mrifaa priibhyi^^ XII. i.S. 
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this same tf/v/v/tr-miad, 'which is only a synonym for national culture. In die sc.! of 
amrita rolliog round the mind are floating die lotuses of trudi, yajna, sacriflcc, 
ahimsAt kmdness to all creatures, justice, dharmHi knowledge, etc. Our ancestors 
enjoyed their fragrance; we have to realise it for ourselves in order to be able to approach 
the soul of the Mother Land. The Modier Land permeates our physical body, and 
wheresoever we go we are known by her distincdve features. Wc cannot separate 
ourselves from diem. But mfinitely more important than the physical aspect is die 
amrita of her soul, which can be achieved by the practice of those virtues and attributes 
which have been the haU-mark of national character. The Great Epic gives a picture 
of the Bharata Land that was loved by Indta, Manu, Ikshvaku, Yajrati, Ambarisha, Man- 
dMta, Sibi, Dilipa and a host of other loyal sages. The love of these Rajaisliis for die 
Eartii was not guided by considerations of economic gain or territorial cjqpansion Their 
loving faith for this land was inspired by die immortal ideals of truth and knowledge, 
which took root in her sacred soil in the hoary past and which her great men and women 
practised in their hves. This noble legacy handed down from the ancient times had 
been preserved and fuitheted by pioneers hkc Janaka, Yajflavallgra, Kf ish^a, Buddha, 
Ashoka and Sankara of old, and by Dayananda, Tilak and Gandhi in our own times. 
Their fed and nourished on the same amrtta winch flows in die heart of tlic 
Mother Land. Even to-day our national regard foi those lofty values has not dimimsh- 
ed. Our leaders have stood agamst the destructive tendencies of our times and cherished 
those virtues by sacrificing their flesh and bones, even as DiHpa sacrificed his body 
wlule tending the wish-fiilfilling cow. The amrita-rtmdi of the Modict Land provides a 
background of this truth. The Father of our Nation who retained his balance of mind 
even in the midst of mghtmansh violence, who swallowed die flames of revenge rag- 
ing furiously in his countrymen even as Krishna gulped the Davanala who, likc^ Siva, 
drank away die poison bom of the communal upheaval m the country, provides a 
living commentary on the Amrita-bfidaya of the Mother Land. He v-as really 
a Tatha^ta^ a divine teacher, being in the direct line of descent from the old teachers 
His "was unshakeable in the tatba-bbavOf “the state of bemg that " This super- 
man, firm as rock in his principles, saved the soul of the Mother Land from hatred 
and cliaos. In Vedic terminology it is described as drimhana, the prindple of Firm- 
ness in the Earth’s soul, which saves the Mother Land from convulsions age after 
age. India’s history witnessed numerous such convulsions, but die cultural soul 
of the nation maintained its sanity even durmg these upheavals. This is tlie flow 


of life immortal {amrita) in our country. , 1 n 

Out conception of the Mothet Lsind embraces the whole ^ot ur 
land is arart of die Universe; hence the soul of Ac Modicr Innd is attune 
to die soul of the Universe. Wc do not feimur a nationalism which is at cross pur 
poses with world fraternity. The soul of Lidia has striven through ic ages or la 
mony with the soul of the world. Lhc day when knovdedge ^ 

blue skies began to resound with notes of harmony. Tolcnmcc is 1 c- ‘ 

Indian nadon. Harmony is its watch-word. There is, no doubt, grer j ; 

everywhere in our nadon as tiiere is in bumtin life itself, and cc 1 un 
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ftom the odier. Oae comes across die many and the diverse at every step. The 
author of the ’Pfithivt SUkta easily discovered this truth and said: “die men, whose 
Mother die ’Paii-h is, have diverse languages and diverse faiths.”^ Still under diis 
very diversity is hid the bliss of life, only if we were wise enough to discover it. 
The Tni^ign mind searched for unity, tolerance and harmony hidden behind die mani- 
fold diversity of the nation, and these served as a beacon for die country. The ins- 
tinct for harmony and fusion is the fundamental characteristic of Indian thought. 
It is not due to indifference bom of idleness, but is an attribute of die living and think- 
ing mind, searching for unity at the root of things. This truth has been reiterated time 
and again in our literature. Ekam sad vipra babudhS vadanii, “the sages spuk of die 
One as many.” This mantram of the Big Veda is the corner-stone of our edifice of 
Knowledge. The effect of this illuminating and powerful mantram is non-aggression. 
No man, no community, no nation should look upon another in the spirit of aggres- 
sion, nor should ever act in that spirit. This is evidenced by India's age-old history. 
She has alvmys stood for the spread of culture through peace. Her religious con- 
quest in foreign lands, which was only anodicr name for cultural intercourse, greu* 
ftom strength to strength owing to her peaceful creed. Evcryw'hcrc lier message 
was accorded joyous welcome by local faiths and traditions. Consequendy, locil 
cultures were enriched rather than uprooted. India’s cultural mission across her 
seaswMnotactuatedbymotivesof greed and selfishness. Her soldiers did not trample 
other lands under their feet for demoniac victories. Wlicrcsocvcr she planted her 
flag, concord was her slogan. 

genius of our Land loves the fusion of die old and the new. Our national 

mdhasarespectforihe old, but at the same time it receives the new widi open hand’s. 

KAhdasa, ^e geatest poet of the land, gave utterance to profound trudi when he said* 
m that IS old IS not good, nor all that is new bad.” Seers and thinkers bodi old 
and new, have kept the fire at die altar of knowledge buminn and . 

accepttditsUghtinthegenerousspiritofwelcome from time to tiita tT 
past with its traditions 

^ Still to defy it, 

on, march on.” Ihe poet^gore rightiy 'toch 

b^rndhtirapantbaytiga-yn^ dbSvHa yatri- 
B ckra saratk tava ratba ebakre muk^rZ ptba 

though Lturies. ^T^t'^riS^haYf^SoiS stretching 

dun^rs. An attimde of welcome and of acceptance ofl-tf ^ of sages and 

in the heart of the nation. Revolutionary dLees wlSh elements lies tooted 

uaiy cnanges which were achieved elsewhere 
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with bloodshed and chaos were effected here by the unfailing voice of out pioneers. 
How could this land bring about in such an amazing degree the ftfnafiptp at iVn of the 
women, the agriculturists, the untouchables and the exploited? The answer is to be 
found in the capacity for reconciling the old and the new, pecuhat to the Tfiftian mind. 
Nm nm hbavoHjayamdnah^ “new and new does it become as it unfolds,” is the law 
of life. When a nation is bom, new aspects are bound to appear. It is the new leaves 
that strengthen the growing plant. But the toots of the national tree go deep mto 
the mrita of the past. They cannot remam unaffected by the past, whence they draw 
their life’s nourishment, there have been changes frequently m the old order, 
attended by new developments in ffiis land of ours. Old structures have toppled down 
to give place to new, but the nation’s reverence for its amrifa-gbafa, “Nectar Vase,” 
obtained from the past never diminished. The remarkable gemus of India for fusion 
will ever enable her to strike an artistic blend of the old and the new. A remarkable 
capaaty for adopting and assimiktmg the new and foreign elements and casting them 
into our own moulds has ever been a feature of this country. The soul of Ihdia is 
seldom chary of new "isms.” Foreign intrusions influenced by the culture of the 
land become rounded off and are gradually assimilated. They never uproot the 
old values entirely like a steam-roller. This is due to the rare combination of 
the static and the dynamic elements in the heart of the nation. The Indian goose, 
with one foot ever in Ae middle of the tank, lifts the other, as it were, for new lotuses. 
The soul of India is impatient of stagnating at one fixed point. It always yearns for 
freedom from the tentacles of time. It was this tendency that inspired the old Rishis 
to give utterance to the tmth: “The one that sleeps is Kahyuga, the one that stret- 
ches is Dvapara, the one that stands up is Trefi, while the one diat marches on 
is Satyuga.”* 

The soul of India also believes in the harmony of this world and the other 
world. M aterial prosperity and spiritual enhghtenment of the land both should be 
perfect. The author of the Earth Hymn in the Atharva Veda has desenbed the ideal 
national life as a harmonious combination of the physical and Ac transcendental worlds 
which. Tike Wordsworth’s skylark, would be “true to Ae kindred points of heaven 
and home”®. IhAa always took keen interest m fundamental truAs, and Aeir search 
has been an invaluable treasure of her culture. Simultaneously wiA this she has 
also had a regard for Ae actual worldly life. “We exist in Ae world for life, * 
“deaA must not overtake us before old age,”* “I was not boro for deaA, ®— these 
maxims demonstrate out abiding interest in life. Our history affords ample evidence 
of our shaping and perfecting life, of reconstructing life Arougjh Karma. InAan hteta- 
tute, art, philosophy, pohtical institutions, oiltute and wider life travelled fer b^ond 
Ae frontiers of Ae and contributed largely to Ae shaping of oAer cultures 


^ Aiimya hrShmm. 
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to consttuctive wotk in all vralks of life. Histoiical teseatch duting the last 
hundtcdyeais has btought to light the stoty of India’s cultoial gift to othet nations. 

India’s spiritualism has been proverbial. Even to-day it is very closely related 
to the national mind. Her peculiar genius for healing the vrounds inflicted on her 
physical being is bom of this spiritual outlook, a direct result of which was that the 
material could never overcome the living within us. The fundamental spiritualism of 
India rests on Vedanta. Vedanta is the essence of India’s culture, the flower and fruit 
of life. Vedanta was it that saved the soul of India from external onslaughts in 
moments of crisis. The Indian, even when he has materially lost all, fin ds himself 
living in a world of contentment. A study of history dearly reveals this trait of 
national character. If, at times of foreign aggression, one aspect of national life became 
barrm and unproductive, there was another which was never subdued and which 
continued to nourish the national life with its life-giving sap. From this seed had 
spnmg forth in due course sprouts of new life. In the histoiy of India the spiritual 
world has never been subordinated to the poHtical. Life ever got new lead and new 

r life through religion and spiritualism. 

We could r^ect into constructive channels the immeasurable store of nation’s 
energy only if we reahsed this aspect of the national fnm d 

In spite of the multipliaty of creeds and sects in Indk, her true spirit is oonosed 

masses in different ages. No relieio/is ^ ^ — l^Ppi^ess of the Indian 

easier for an Indian to understand tiiis tmth^^Vr ^ ^ comparatively 

happiness of the people. Everv relirion k J^s^ed its existence by the 

spiritual force that permeates the worM a ^ of the immutable law or 

can dynamically expLs thatlaw EvSt fot ^ ^ ^ 

this great law of the world and caUed it R t fhinhers grasped 

tobeaUedDion^. Vyasa’^deMtilof^ri 

is the for. foa/suppo^r::l£t!ll^^^ of 


rehgious orthodosy that promoted fi, higher laws of nature. It is not 

^ « upheld by BfaL “K ftu Adam Veda dat 

foe Mother Land than saying that she to 
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or the State. Dbarm cannot be ousted eitfaet by intellectual speculation or by 
military strength. DJ^ama governs everything. In other words, the law of 
Diarm, i.e,, Truli, governs all other laws. Eveiy soul is its dwelling-place. The 
moral urge stimulated by Diarm acts as a beacon to human beings, even where the 
penal law of the country is powerless. Indian history does provide instences of 
autocratic tyranny over the subjects, but even despots could not dqitive the people 
of their privilege to judge the rulers according to Diarm. Diarm protects the 
human beings; its absence makes them hollow. This concept of Diarm does not 
reflect communalism or sectarianism; it signifies tme Diarm or moral 

Indian thought attaches great importance to conduct or action. The truth 
is conveyed by the poet in veiy simple words: the talk of Yo^a by itself is of no avail; 
butter cannot be obtamed without churning the curd. In Indm sociely|has respec- 
ted only men of conduct. The Indian mind never reconciles itself to ihe duahiy of 
a man’s private life and public life. One need not be grieved at this. It is only one of 
out national virtues. 'Whenever there was a gulf between hfe and moral conduci^ seers 
and thinkers, saints and prophets, appeared in the land to bridge the gulf. Conduct 
has ever been the touch-stone of thoughts in this country. Thoughts lacking moral 
sanction could not stand erect. What respect can the mean, crawling thoughts 
command from the people after all? Conduct has been the high water-mark of Indian 
life. The ideal of RSma, which is the national ideal of this land, is another name for 
moral conduct or discipline. Valmiki’s oinceptionofhimis diat “R 2 ma is Diarma 
incamate.”^ The message of Diarma echoing in the four comets of the land is, in 
Rama’s own words, as follows: 

“Truth IS the eternal ideal of kings’ conduct, and for this reason it is the foun- 
dation on which the government stands. Truth maintains the earth. Rishis and gods 
consider the True to be also the Good. People arc scared away from men pracusing 
untruth {anrtta) as they arc ficom snakes. Truth-abiding Diarma is at the root of 
everything. Tmth is the Lord of the earth; Diarma is conditional to Trath, There 
is nothing beyond Truth. Chanty, yigna and ft^a—sUl owe their power to Trudi. 
Vedas also stand on truth; hence we must be truthful. Truth alone m ainta ins the 
world and protects the fitmilics. I must defend Truth. It is impossible for me to 
violate the discipline of Truth by greed, allurement or ignorance. Truth is far me the 
Diarma embedded in the being of every individual. If I practise untruth it would 
mean my fell from the kingly ideal, the Ksiatradiarma, This earth, fiime, reputation 
and wealth are all for the truthful, I shall earnestly rule my subjects, knowing what is 
to be done and what is to be eschewed. This world is the field of action {karmabiSmt). 
Once bom, we should do noble deeds. Even gods hke Agni, Vayu and Soma rwp 
the fruits erf their harma. The one reli^on is Truth, which indudes Diarma, du^^ 
and loving words which those aspiring for the good of the world have practised. 
{Ayo^akapda, ch. 109). 
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The ideal of Dbama as emmckted above gfovs fiom ■within life. One who 
piacdccs this ideal does not escape from life but advances by means of Kama. 
When the Father of our Nation talked of “Rama Rajya,” it was not an illusion. He 
had pictured before himself the concept of this same Truth-abiding Dharma and 
Karma. The Dharma tests on the power of determined action, iLirma. When 
the dtiisens would begin to feel, like Yayati, that they should not receive that which 
they did not strive for,^ then alone there will be the balance between Dharma and 
Karma. Life’s fulfilment is possible only through Karma. With feiih in this principle, 
each person in the land must perform action. 


The divine conception of the Mother Land is very old in Ttirit a ft embodies 
those immortal ideals from which our countiymen have drawn inspiration. 
Restriction and regimentation are against Indian tradition. The masses cannot put in 
creative work under the fetters of compulsion. To urge the Indian masses on to 

the road oftoth and to provide them scope for willing work, this alone is inkeeping 

to bdlkM i.,, pkro, the cuttak to 

thento. let ke^kchmtotoMelTOtiffli&Ily to the Mother LmdtAose 
legacy ^hiTCi^ fiom the eoaeno. EaehooeofoshastoseekiefhtewMi 

^ 1 “ wiaUp her.* Moto 

Earth hves by the achievements of her distinguished sons.® ^ 


April 13, 1949 


® Vpatatja aStaram 
' Ind, i. 7 *. 9 . 


1 lu mja ptira, _ . 

Rigveda. X. 18. 4. 
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Oim LADY OF BEAUTY AND ABUNDANCE : PADMASEl 

Mott Chandha 


Goddess Lakshmi is a favouiite deity of the Hindus. There is no auspicious 
occasion at which she is not invoked for the prosperity of the devotee. To comme- 
morate her sacred character a special festival is held at Banaras which continues for 
sixteen days, which the devotees throng her temple to offer p/yd to her. 

During these days gaily coloured terracotta figurines of the goddess are bought 
by the people for worship at home. During the “festival of lights” (D/i/d/l) the 
worship of T.qlfeTimT is Specifically enjoined for the attainment of prosperity during 
the year. It is a popular Hmdu belief that on the night of DbdU Lakshmi pays a 
visit to the houses of her devotees and those who are found keeping vigil m her 
honour are blessed with prosperity. In some households of Banaras the image of 
Gajalakshmi painted in sandal paste is kept for some time during the DtodU in the 
strong-room, and later on, diluted with water, is sprinkled all over the place, thereby 
cnsnrtng the presence of the goddess of fortune for all the year round. 

The presence of Sii-Lakshmi, in common with the present of other gods and 
goddesses is taken for granted by the Hindus, but an in^iiry into tiie ancestry of 
Sri furnishes us with some reveding facts. In the first instance, in ancient Vedic 
htcraturc T oUhmi in common with Sti is an abstraction expressly beauty, but at 
a later age she is visualised as a beautiful goddess, thus absorbing in her personality 
some of the attributes of the Great Mother Goddess who was worsHpped m ancient 
days ftom India to the Mediterranean. 

In the Indus Valley Qvilization there are distinct traces of the worship of the 
Mother Goddess^ in the shape of baetylic stones, phalh and ringtones and, besides, 
a large number of nude, heavily girdled, terracotta female figunnes. In one 
cotta seal firom Harappa she is represented with a plant issuing fi:om her womb 
thus stressing her connection with the feroHty cult. On the same sed &e of 
human sacrifice perhaps points to the blood-thirsty rites connected with the Mother 


^^^The'^L important objects probably connected with the Mother Goddess <^t 
are a large number of ringstones, ranging ftom half inch to feet in iametM 
found at Mohenjodaro and Harappa. Accordmg to Sir Jo am ’ 
ringstones should be regarded as rqiresentations of Ae female organ o ’ 

symbolising motheihood and fertihty. It is interesting to note m 
that, withk historical times, small discs, with or without holes, to 

Takshasila, Kosam, Sankisa, Basarh, Rajgjati etc., are defim y alternatine 

cult of the MotS GoddesL In the Hathial disc four nude goddesses, alternating 
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with hoae 7 suckles alfanged in the centfal hole, emphasise the essential cha raftpi- of 
the goddess. The Rajghat seal has an interesting decoration, which consists of 
a palm tree with a horse by its side and a female figure holding a bud in her out- 
stretched right hand, followed in successive order ^ a long-eared and short-tailed 
animal, a crane, the goddess again, then a winged mythical aniinfll and, lastly, a 
crane with a crab-like object near its legs.^ It is remarkable that nnltlrp fJie Tik- 
sha^ila seal the central hole is not there. In another fragmentary disc from Rajghat 
there is a central hole, around which ate engraved two nude female figures with out- 
stretched hands. On the flat ends there ate two monkey-like creatures with a makara 

between them. A Brahmi inscription on its rim is unfortunately illegible. Another 
pardy-broken disc fi:om Kosam in tb Bharat-Kala Bhavan, containing an inscrip- 
tion whose reading unfortunately yields no sensible meaning, is demt a ted •^ith a 
nude figure of the Mother Goddess and a row of maharas. There is little doubt 
that these s<^s are perhaps cult objects. As observed by Marshall, “in these ring- 
stonw whiA are quite s^ and used perhaps as ex voto ofierings, nude figures of 
a goddeM of Mty are si^candy engraved with consummate skill and c4 inside 
the cent^ hole, thus indiattng, in a manner that can hardly be mistaken the con- 
nection between them and the female principle.”® ’ 

It is evident fi:om the discs described above that the Great 
was connected with the oalm tree T mat me uteat Mother Goddess 
W 7 VI. mythical animals, aUieators and 

called the mother of Kamadeva, whose ension « ^ Labhmi is 

that the appeared as an ausoidom « u 

As the mkira svmbolisM tii#. «, f ^ ^fikshas and Yakshfnts? 

Kama is appropriate. Therefore Htde'd^ubt ^ association with 

herself a whole complex of ideas connert^ that Sn-Lakshmi embodies in 

Goddess and Varuna. Her connection with ancient Mother 

j^ds, IS peculiarly appropriate in her concentiotT tK 

of fertihty, which she borrowed ftom ihatTw 

gradually appropriated. ^ goddess whose functions she 

^«^e Imow that a tmdr4?s^tn^g“us*^‘^ '^’^de goddess represents, though 
world, ftom Central Europe to thi Gan^ki?'^ tiioughout the most andlt 

been admirably summarised by Glota. “^oificance has 

>J^...s,. the Great Mother. It is she who 


^ Ib., 187. 

*MC; I, (Si-gj. 

* Coomataswamy; 1 


Yaksbas, n, p. j 3, 
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nuikes all natote btwg forth. All existing things are emanations fi:om her. She is 
Madonna, cantying the holy child ot etching over him. She is the iwQ t'h ej - of men, 
and of animals, too. She continoally appears with an escort of beasts, for she is 
&e mistress of wild animals, snakes, birds and fishes. She even makes the plants 
grow by her universal fecundity. . . .pei^ietuating the vegetative force of which she is 
the fountain head.”^ 

In Western Asia she was known as Anahita or Ishtar, and it is possible that 
she was worshipped at some distant age in India and Western Asia alike. As observ- 
ed by Dr. Coomaraswamy:^ “The Great Indian goddess Aditi has much in common 
with the Babyloman Ishtar, and on the other hand with Sii-Lakshm!: in each case, 
either m literature or in actual iconography, or in both, great stress is laid on the 
milk-giving quality of the goddess who is sometimes compared with a cow. We 
can s^ely assert that the Indian nude goddess was a goddess of fertihty, for this is 
written unmistakably upon her image; that she was a popular and perhaps a house- 
hold goddess; that she was one, and perhaps the greatest, of the non-Aryan feminine 
divimties who later on were gradually, and only with difficulty, merged in the Brah- 
tnoniral and Buddhist pantheons as Saktis; and that she is in the last analysis identical 
with the Great Mother, the Supreme Devi of the Tantra. Not all the rehgious 
development, not the successive waves of alien ethnic influences of three miUenmums, 
have sufiered to eradicate or even weaken the indigenous concept of the supreme 
deity as a feminine power.” 

It is, however, not possible to name this Great Mother Goddess, as the Vedas, 
. our earliest source of information, with the exception of Aditi, attach httie impor- 
tance to goddesses. However, the Gn^asHtras occasionally mention some fleminme 
divinities. Thus, Sinlvali, a sister of the gods with broad hips, is begged to give 
rliiltlfftn ; Purandhi is the goddess of abundance ; and Vasim, ihe “ruhng goddess” 
in the various GrihyasiHras, “is probably the mother goddess who despite 
aU Vedic influences always was the chief spiritual village power mdentified with 
Siva’s wife in various forms.” (Hopkins). The suggestion of Uma as mother goddess 
is also significan t. But, before any suggestion about her identification is made, it 
should be borne in mind that all these ate goddesses of abundance and, therefore, 
it is difficult to say which one played the r61e of the Great Mother Goddess. 

To revert to the iconographic and aesthetic history of Sif-Lakshmi, it is evi- 
dent from the early Vedic literature that here as well Sri embraces the conc^t o 
beauty and wdfere as in the later hterature. When the most varied bongs are des- 
cribed in Avesta as Srir then the word only signifies beautiful, and that too 
beauty in the primary sense. The Rigvedic Sri also carries the same meaning, 
we could not be sure whether the aesthetic reactions of the Vedic period agree wi 


^ Glote: AtffM Ctvtk(attott, p 245. 

* Arebdc Indian Tirraeettas, pp .72-73, IPEK, Lcipag, 1928, 
» H Oldenburg. Vtdtc Words for "BianUful’’ and 
Oct 1927, pp 98-121. 


and tbt Vtdte Sense of the Beantsfid. 
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tibose of out am?- Its ooflnectioii with the derivatives of however, convince 
ns that Sri connotes the sense of physical beauty. Sri is also used in the sense of 
puriifying 01 adorning.® 

the careful examination of all relevant passages from the BJ£peda, Dr. 
Oldenburg comes to the conclusion that possession of Sti does not mean so much 
as prominence and distinction, as something pleasing to the eyes. Though the 
word at different places also refers io the pleasing appearance inherent in a and 
also to adornment which produces the pleasing effect, its meaning as beauty and 
beautiful is promment.* Buti'/f also incRcates beauty ^t is heard. At one place Sri 
indicates splendid position in hfe,® accruing &om pomp and splendour, but even 
in this meaning its primary sense of visual beauty is not far away. 

The relation of Sri and Som is difficult to assess; when Soma was miTf»d with 
milt, Sti or its usual alteration Srin, is used. The meaning "to mix” is to 

the verb JrmH. Oldenburg quotes certain passages to show that its appropriate mean- 
ing would be "to strengthen.” He also finds a dose parallel between Sri and Srimti 
and comes to the oondusion that in the Rigvedic time Sri indicated impottaiice, 
yl^dom and adornment. Most probably the verb, like the noun, acquired gra- 
duaUy the meanmg of rising to the plcntitude of happiness and wealth.® 

In the later Vedic Hterature as wdl the conception of Sri as beauty does not 
ffisappt^, but itt dommant meaning is the important position in the woridlv life 

IS also combined with bkiitP, rashtra, kshcOra, atmadya, etc., and spcdally with 

^ves place to a conaete form in the story whidi relates how Sn nf 

Mote Goddrarfaxpre-Ama Mil, wh ’“*^7 >>od7. po^ the Gle«t 
idea of beauty and plentitude, ^ o possibly earned within herself the 

|.43)««ta»bL (Vm. 4. 4, 

/aMmi is the disposition itself which & disposition; 

Accordi^toffie^l,!^^^^^ can be prodaimed by a 

a hundred and one They can ? v* » bom with 

ihemsdvestohimpasahchendmffli^ tte^ can attach 

^ causes the evilL«Arteto 

^ letd,, 98 - 95 ), 
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disappeat and get themselves attached to an enemy. But people -wished good 
Lahhmts to remain. The noble conception of Lakshm finds expression in such 
<T»itns as hhadra, iwa and pmyd^ while its evil epithet papa recedes mto the background, 
and finally only the auspiaous meamng of the term holds the field. The inauspi- 
aous tnsanifig attached to Lakshmi, however, did not completely die out and finds ex- 
pression in such terms as Pjtlakshmt, Akkshmi etc., used in contradiction to the noble 
qualities of This auspicious meaning of Lez/krte" comes veiy near to the 

conception of Sri, both es^iressing well-being and splendour of existence. Thus it 
was easy for Sri signifying happmess, and Lakshmi the disposition to receive it to 
merge. SriSea LakshmUca ate found side by side m a series of conceptions denoting 
blessing. In the Tattittiya Aranyaka and in the Vdjasan^ (XXXI, i) Sri and Lakshmi 
appear together as two heavenly women, and this combination leads to iheir com- 
plete identification. 

In the Sri-Su^a, a Khtla attached to the Rtg/eda, which could be dated at least 
before the Pah Buddhist texts, there is no longer any difference between Siidevi 
and T/it-eVuni; they are both called drdrd and paimamdhni (V, n, 14). According to 
the SrisSkta, Sri is awakened by the roar of the elephants {hastfnddaprabodhtid ). . . . 
bathed by elephant kmgs with golden pitchers (j^endrath . . .sndpta hmakmhhatr . . . .). 
“Mother Sd. . . .lush m the lotus lake. . . .lotus faced. . . .lotus shouldered, lotus ^ed, 
lotus bom, of Vlshciu....Mahalakshmi....put thy lotus foot withm my 

heart.”i Thus, if m the Satcpatha the beginning of the divine personification of 
Sri is yet vague, the goddess of the later period is complete m all essentials; even 
lotus becomes her cognizance. In the Sdtra hterature (S.G.S, IV, ai, /ff) offering 
IS made to Sd at the head of the bed, which emphasises her function as a goddess 
of fertihty. Her bountiful nature is emphasised m the Pastttriya Upamshad (i, 4) 
where Sd is said to btmg garments, co-ws, food and dr i nk, “therefore brmg me 

Sii 

Sd’s connection with* Vishtiu, however, does not appear in Vedic literature, but 
in the Tatntriya Samkita (VH, j, 14), as noticed by Dr. Coomaraswamy = Adm 
receives oblations as the wife of Vishnu; in T.^. iV, 4, xa, she is dwmbed the 
heavenly lady of the quarters, the easily milked, the rich in milk, the goddess. . . .the 

lady of Vishnu, the mild, ruling the world may Aditi be auspiaous to u^ ^ 

Motherhood' IS her characteristic. She is identified sometimes P»m, 

and her thousand streaming breasts are said to milk out refreshment. 1 ou 
throwmg any hint about the identification of Sd and Aditi it is obvious tf* ““f « 
a dose analogy between them. Aditi is not exactly Sd, being mote ° ’J 

some part of her is present in the later Sd as an mdependent power and Ae ^ 
of Vishriu, ptessmg out milk from her breasts m certam sculpts, et 
'ception of motherhood is also stressed by calling her mother {Smmadmta) m one 
of the Bharhut sculptures. 
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The goddess Sd-Lakshm! in ihe e^ics attains het Rdl inoonogtaphic signifi- 
cance. Sheissddtobebomcflhechaniingofthe ocean.^ She is treated, as has 
alteady been said, as Kaniadeva’s£QOfh«;,^ and in that capacity she bote on bet hand 
a nu^a as an auspicious mark. As Krishna’s -wife she is Rukniini, mother of 
Pra^rnmna.^ She is also associated udth Indm and Kubeta, but she is not as yet 
his 'wife as in later litetatore.* VarStavana Kubera’s 'wife k Bhadia.^ In the 


Riwtfjwpfl® (EL. V., 7, 14) she is said to have been represented on Kubera’s car mth lotos 
in her hand. Her mond and ethical concepts are also emphasised in tihe epics. She 
discourses on td^on,’ though she does not bdieve in excessive virtue. She is 
also luck.® At one place in the Mahdbharati^ she asserts: "All virtues strive to 
attain to my qualities. I am success, steadfastness, prosperity. I dvell with vic- 
torious kings, and -with such as are ri^tfid and ttuthful. Fotmeriy I took my abode 
with the Asuias, as long as they practised all virtues; butasth^ give tiiemselves 
up to sin, I leave them and go over to Ihdra.” Her association with lotus is also 
emphasised in such epithets as pahidkgS, paimdasta^ etc. 

^e is treated -with scant respect in Buddhist literature; in the Milindapraim 
(191) her cult is runted as a seaet one, and in the Brahmajak Sutra}^ her worriiip 
IS prosajed. '^e early Buddhist art^ however, did not believe in such taboos, and 

employed. In/dmfe ,35 At is ccameoed 
w*amM^acoa«BoiimftAsta *e south; Saddhi in to west and HMin 

aiae,and indisoiniinatefy bestowing £m- 
™ to leatamd. 


togoddeses Afi. SaddhJ, m a dispute between 

"The man to whom I wish W ‘ shdi says: 


protecting -wings even the idlcKflfttit], u. whereas under her 

Obv) she is siniply to goddess 4o pmhka ^ ^*7"^ 

MB., I, no. III. ’ 


si ^'n’’ ^ 7* 

xm, II, 3 
m, 11,168,^3: 

7. 14- 

J f. 

8 a A< ff 
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ing the bitth of Mahavlfa. Her descdpdoo dosdiy follows het inconogiapHc 
t^xeseatatioD. She is desmbed as pamoMtha-kana^-mimm Stim hk^mim 
piccM Bimmnta-selasihare dtsdga 'imdorttpiym-karaiM-skeamantm, “the worshipful 
Sd, reposing on a lotos of the lotos lake atmdst the height of the Himalaya, anointed 
by the waters ^ured upon her) by the strong, thick trunks of the elqihants of the 
quartets” etc., the test continuing with the long description of her physical charms. 

In the mediaeval Hindu hterature the epic conception of Sti-Lakshmi persists. 
As a goddess offortone, lotus in hand, she consorted with kingsj^ heroines ate com- 
pared to het for het beauty^ Sometimes she is also abused for her fickleness. 

In Vaishnava theology she is said to be Frakrti in relation to Naraya^a or 
Furusha, or as in the Vanehardtra system she is the Energy of Vishnu. In relation 
with Krishna she manifests herself as Radha, in whom love is perfected and ideahsed. 
The southern Phdgavatas lay great stress on the worship of Lakshmi as All-Mother. 

After >>Tafntning all relevant information ftom hterature about the conception 
of Sd-Lakshmi, Dr. Coomaraswamy tightly comes to the conclusion® that in the 
developed form of Sd-Lakshmi the original conc^tion of the Mother Goddess has 
fused with a Vcdic abstraction. In the sphere of devotional theology this concep- 
tion grows in depth and spitituahty, till the goddess of beauty and well-being becomes 
an Infinite Fotentiality inherent in Ae person of Two in One. 

n. Sri-Lakshmi in Actual Iconographt 


lotus-symbohsing waters.* As pomted out by Dr. Coomaraswamy, m iconography 
Sri-Lakshmi is associated with lotus in three ways: (i) padmahastd, in which she holds 
the lotus in right hand^ (a) she is supported by an expanded lotus flower servmg 
as the^/7/Jtf; and (3) as p^avdmi or kamaldhj/d type she is surrounded by flower- 
mg stems and growmg leaves; also at times holdmg the lotus m each hand.® 

In the types referred to above, No. i is least distinctive, while No. 3 is most dis- 
tinctive occurrmg in the eariiest examples. No. 2 is effectively distinctive before 
the Kushana penod, when lotus seat or pedestal begms coming m general use. At 
Bharhut it is associated with minor figures decorating the chamfered edges of the 

railing piUats between the medalhons. . 

Elephant is also assoaated with Sri-Lakshmi in her representation as ^ja, 
or Abhisheka Talralitni. It is significant that at Bharhut such a fiail flower as lotus 
is assoaated with an elephant standing over it, because of its associations with waters 
as the source of all life. The extended lotus m mediaeval period signing the mam- 
fested utuvetse dud die lotus as symbol of puflty aie of secondaiy dev opmeiit. 
the words of Dr. Coomaraswamy, “the fundamental conception as expressed in la^ 
Vedic Hterature and in the early iconography is that of the waters, the support. 


^ '&agfimamSa, IV, j, 

* MShikSgamtra, V, 30; £a/., 2z. 

^ Stf-lakslott, p. 178. 

* J.B. vn, 4, 1, 8. 

s Coomataswamy: Sif-Laktbmi, p. i 7 ®’ 
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both and physical, of all life and spedfically of the earth, whence there fol- 

lows naturally the use as asam and pitha,**^ 

In BhaAut sculptures Sirumdevaia k widiout attributes, though probably 
she holds in her right raised hand a lotus (Fig. i). She embodies a conception of phy- 
sical beauty dosdy associated with the goddess. ‘Tt is impossible not to recognise 
here, too, an iconographic inheritance fcom the types of the eady terracottas repre- 
senting a nude mother goddess, whom we cannot positively name, though we may 
be sure that we have to do with a goddess of fertiliiy, who cannot have been thought 
of as otherwise than beautiful.”^ A woman standmg on a full blown lotus and 
holding a lotos in her raised right hand from Bharhut (Fig. 2)® also dosdy ap- 
ptoamates to Sd-Lahshmi lype. 

In Stupa n at Sanchi, datable to the Sunga period, Sri-Lakshmi at one pl a ce 
(Fig.3)* is depicted as kamM(ga. She holds blossoming lotus flowers in both bands 
and stands in the growing lotus plants. At another place she holds a lotus in right 
hand and perhaps a doth in left hand (Fig. 4).® There is another variation of the 
same motif (Fig. j). The devdopment of this type is seen on Gupta coins on which 
Sri-I^kshmi IS often represented holding a ribbon or doth. The goddess is shown 
seated on full blown lotus at one piscc (Fig. 6). 

_ goddess Sri-Lakshmi is also rq>resented on some Sunga terracottos ' ftom 
Basarh, Aough it must be admitted that their date is not finally settled, some dating 
them a himdred years later. The fragment of a terracotta No. 550® represents a 

aTfe Jhj Kittigjdi® thi, ftatutt is defimtdy ti-Iidta. 

How the goddess Sn-Labhmi took wmgs it is difficult to sav Dr Blnrb atn-; 

s r" “ “ ‘te Irsmatt 

B.C. ^ ZZ I 

ailtint W pcMKBd mdi father 

the Wet half rfa ..11 

in the girdle across the hips. Perhaps the I ^ 

most important part of the teSZ iff ^ bodice. The 

Sri-Lakshmi, though in the ftagmentaty state ff characteristic of 

not be positive. ^ ^ figurme the identification could 

/ A-B) is. h^. 

& p consists Of tail-growing lotus flowers and leaves 


p. 179. 
p. 181. 

a; L&Vin, 20 b. 

’ aJr "513-14. p. :iS, PL XUV. 
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Fig- 17 Gajalakshmi, Sanchi 
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rising from a “M vessel”i on the central leaf is a pait of peacocks, while in front, 

standing with each foot on a flower, is a voluptuous womanly figure, evidently of 
oui Lady of Beauty and Abundance. The gesture of pressing her left breast expresses 
the old concqrtion of the "lady rich in milk.” 

All the three types recounted above, Lakshmi seated on full blossomed lotus 
and standmg on a lotus pedestal with a lotus flower m hand and Gaja-Lakshmi, appear 
on the Ujjaini coins; on the corns of the Hindu kmgs of Mathura such as Suryamitra, 
Vishnumitra, Purushadatta, Uttamadatta, Balabhuti, Ramadatta and Kamadatta; on 
the corns of the Kshatrapas of Mathura like Sivadatta, Hagamasa, Rajuvula and 
So(Jasa; on the corns of Rajanya Janapadaj and on the coins of Bbaflragimciig of 
Pancfaak.1 The so-called <^cmg girl on the corns of the Ihdo-Greek ki^, Panta- 
leon and Agathokles (Fig. 8), has been nghtly recognised by Dr. Coomaraswamy as 
Sti-Lakshmi. The patron-goddess of Pushkalavati* represented on a unique 
Ihdo-Sqrthian com (Fig. 9) has also been recogmsed by Dr. Coomaraswamy as 
Sri-Lakshmi. The appearance of Sii-Lakshmi on the corns issued by the Irtn gs of 
different friths proves at least the bemgn and wealth-givmg personality of this 
goddess was accepted by all. 

So frr we have been dealing with the iconography of Sri-Lakshmi without 
attendants, but a tailing pillar at Sanchi (Fig. 10)® combinmg all three types of Sri- 
Lakshmi is accompanied by two attendants carrymg food and drinlr. M. Foucher, 
m accordance with his theory about which we will speak later on, ^ recognises m this 
relief the representation of Maya, mother of Buddha, and male and female figures 
accompmymg her are identified as attendants.* Elsewhete, however, a divimty 
bearing food and drinks® is unmistakably a Yakshl. In such a senes, however, it 
is hard to say }ust where the Sri-Lakshmi type should end and that c£ the Yakshi 
should begin, but this is only one of the several mdications of the connection of our 
goddess with the Yakshas. 

The Abhisheka or Gajalakshmi type of Sri-Lakshmi is very important, as it 
occurs constantly on the terracottas and seals, in the early rehefs of Bharhut, Sanchi, 
Bodhgaya, Manmo^ and Onssa, but seems to have been unknown at Mathura 
and Amaravati. Thus, from about 200 B.C., or a httle eariier to the present day, 
the representation of Gajalakshmi has been common mainly m the north. At times 
the goddess is four-handed, with four elephants pourmg water over her In some 
elaborate compositions of the mediaeval period she is accompamed by numerous 
attendants, mdudmg Varuna. But m spite of all these variations her essential con- 
ception of Gajalakshmi remams the same. 

In the representation of Gajalakshmi at two places in Bharhut reliefe® it is 

* Baneijea: /oe.ett., p. 125. 

M.C., p. i6z. 

’ Marshall Sa/ifh, HI, LXXVm zz a. 

* Ji/rf., H. 78. 

B Coomaraswamy. /ef at. Fig. 28 and B. 

° Bania* Bbarbut, m, 79 and So. 
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yigntficaiit tiiat the iotas of the seat ot pedestal spthigs from a pHrmghata^ repte- 
sentiiig waters, prosperity and abundance. 3ri one case the goddess is squatting 
with folded hands on a fhll blown lotus springing from the pur^a^afa\ an elephant 
on either side stands on a full blown lotus, also springing ftom the pSrnaghata, At 
another place (Fig. ii) the arrangement is the same, except that the goddess dressed 
ekboratdy stands on a M blown lotus sprin^g from tht piirpaghata, pressing her 
left breast with her right hand, the idea bring of the mother rich of in millr- At one 
place in Stupa H, at Sanchi (Fig. la)^ the basic conception of the goddess is the sam e, 
except that she is shown standing onafull blown lotus with folded hands; an elephant 

An litdnrlft nn o lAtno cn-Pinninry A*rk*vk A. 



- ... — WAU4. A sisuiaixig Dctweeii two 

jars, the man holding a lotus bud in his tight hand. At the base is represented 
the loins tree of life, with two lions and two deer and the tortoise at the bottom 
signifying the connection of the motif with the water cosmology. M. Foucher 
as usual tries to identify the scene with the great miracle of Nativity, but there is little 
doubt that the motif is dosriy connected with the cult of the goddess of abundance 
and, as the presence of the Mithund shows, of fertility. ’ 

The goddws a^ars at another place in Stupa H, at Sanchi (Fig. i*).® Tyg 
toe not only the goddess but also the genii (the woman has gone over to^L richtl 

“love the efcphmts 

one above the other. P ei is occupied by two palmates set 

frvourite subject.*^ most kta^tiM^reM'^* ^ Gajalakshmi continued to be a 

of the southern gateway at Sanchi (Fif ^ "chteave 

lotus with her left hand onthehin in WkLir^t, stands on an open 

geeseon eitherside. Inth 7 ^?^d^ m 

as holding a lotus bud in her tight hand and 1 ! ^teway* she is represented 

scripture on northern xj). nT another 

loto, with an dephant on dther side nourinv w ^comfortably on a M blown 
(Fig. 16 ). From the artistic point of view the rth, ^ pxteher hdd in its trunk 
M &e Eastern Gateway* deserves our notice (Fig^^^^T Gajalakshmi 
in her right hand, is seated on an expanded holding alotus 

two elephants standing on the lo 2 vessd^^ 

subtiegraceofLak8S^dtheptScli^?r^^“^^«^°^^ -Ihe 

pertect balance of composition draw our admiration. 
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Gajalakslmu is one of lie earliest devices occurring on the tribal coins of Tndig. 
It appears on an uninscribed coin from Kausambi (01 century B.C.), coins of Vi^a- 
khadeva, Sivadatta and Vayudeva of Ayodhya (I century B.C.), and on uninscribed 
coins of Ujjaini (O-IIl centuries B.C.). It was such a popular modf that even 
the foreign rulers of Northern India such as Aalises (Fig. i8), Rajuvula and 
So^asa, ^opted it on their coins.^ 

From the above descriptions of Gajalakshmi it is evident that stress is laid on 
the growing lotus sprays, two of which support the feet of two elephants with up- 
lifted trunks in which they hold inverted vessels, ftom which streams of water M 
on the goddess. These elephants, pitchem and water represent symbohcally clouds 
and 1‘aifi- In the early period these el^hants were regarded as those of the four 
quarters, i-hn n gh they were not represented in sculpture as such. These four elqphants 
would be AirSvata, ASjttna, Vdmana, and Mtihapodtna, The inverted vessels are 
frequently mentioned as the tain cloud symbol. Sometimes they are made to pour 
out ram by Varujia,* and sometimes by the Maruts,* the latter mdicatmg the source 
of the howlmg wind Thus, the water pouring from the mvetted jar mdicates life- 
giving rain. 

Sii-Lakshmi and Gajalakshmi ate favourite motifs on Gupta coins and seals 
excavated from Basarh, Bhita and Rajghat. In the Gupta coins she is figured in 
di fffwfit ways, one of which being an exact Indian counterpart of Ordoksho. But 
before we take up the representation of Sii-Lakshmi in Gupta coins and seals, it 
should be mteresting to know what the Vtshnudharmottara Pmna, a ^ approxi- 
mately of the Gupta period, which devotes a section to painting and iconography, 

has to say about her. j . i. r 

The VishpudhttmottariP‘ regards Lakshmi as connected with Indra m the form of 
Sachi;® Gandhari, or the power of illusion of Vishnu, is equated with Lakshmi,® 
and she is also regarded as one of the wives of Kala.'^ She is spoken of as the mother 
of the whole world and the wife of Vishnu. In her iconographic form she was made 
to look beautiful, with two hands in which she earned a lotus. But apparently this 
form of the goddess appeared on Gupta cobs and seals only. In separate 
she was expected to have four hands holding the lotus, nectar pot, conch-sheU and 
hlva (A0sh marmehs). The pedestal was to be shaped m the form of m eight-petalled 
lotus: a lotus umbrella shaded her, while a pair of elephants behmd her back poured 
out the contents of pitchers held b their trunks. The VishnuShamottcm also em- 
phasises the symbohsm of the objects heldbherhands: thus the conch sheU symbolises 
goodluck and prospentyithe^/A-afruit, the entire umverse; and the lotus, thenec^e 
essence ofwa4 as analternative,thelotu8 and conch-sheU are saidto symbohse 

^ Baneqea: /«£. «#.» P- 

»£. K,V, 85, 3-4. (H, 8 j, 3 - 4 ). 

»R. F., V, 53. 6 . , 

*Tr. by Di Stella Kramiisch, Calcutta, 19*8. 

p. 74. 
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the sea. The elephants, however, are regarded as the symbol of royalty.^ In an- 
other form of Si3-Lakshmi the elephants were eliminated, and the goddess carried 
in her two hands the conch-shdll and the lotas. Two flying V%adharas were re- 
presented overhead. She was also attended by four goddesses, Rajaid, Svarga- 
Lakshmi, BiShmi-Lakshmi and Jaya-Labhmi.^ That Sd-Lakshmi was attended 
by the goddesses mentioned above is proved by a sculpture from Mamallapuram 
(Vn century A.D.),® in which Lakshml is attended by four goddesses, two of whom 
hold, pitchers. 

It is significant to note that the Vishnuiharmoftara associates the conch-shell 
with Lakshmi. This conch-shell symbolised prosperity as well as the sea, that is to 
say, the prosperous sea trade. As we shall see later on, Lakshmi with her conch sym- 
bol actually appears on a Gupta seal depicting a ship. 

The great stress laid on the worship of Sri-Lakshmi in the Gupta age is (juite 
appropriate with the spirit of that period. The aim of the Gupta empire was three- 
fold-victory and consolidation of the empim, acquisition of wealth through greater 
production and trade, and the worship of beauty which manifests itself not only 
m Jimatromd ails, but ill dl walks of life. This diae-fbU aim of the Gupta am 
™ ml^l IP oui Lady of Beauty and Ahundance, and. theiefbie. she was mxL 
rfbylhestiffiandttade-guildsahkeaaaBymholofptospeiity. In Gupta coins she 

'^'^““^“rftattloaiietypeofSamudiagupta 

? a “oanfOts. hel feet lesling on a lotus. She holds 

holding lotus rests on the hio ® and the ritrht j • ' 

is held in the right hand and the emtutr, etopty.^® Sometimes lotus 

we she is ^ ^ 

nucopia in leffi® (Fig zz)- often m tht Aol^g fillet m tight hand and 0 

W inanK.^,:'^ ?to_.s in right hand and I«u. 


cor- 

in 


thele£t;« in Wther subi;neth7ir ^ ^ 

her side;i4 in yet another sub-variety she IrV 
ftuit to the peacock with the righfhand 


p. 107, 


4 loe. at., Fig, 24, 
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la the staadiog type she is tepteseated ia the following ways: 

(1) Talfshtni standing on lotos, gtasping stalk of lotus beside "het with fight 
hand, and lotus flower in left.^ 

(2) Rising ftoni lotus, holding fillet in fight hand and lotus with stalk in the 

left.a 

(3) Standing to left, holding lotus in fight hand; behind her a lotus plant and 
athef feeta tojrf.® 

(4) Standing to left holding lotus in tight hand and cornucopia in left arm.* 

(5) Standing amidst lotus plants, holding lotus in left hand and feeding peacock 
with ficuit with the right hand.® 

(6) Standing on lotus, holding fillet in right hand and lotus in left.® 

(7) Standing on pedestal, holding fillet in right hand and lotus in left.'' 

The Aihtskka type, however, only occurs on the coins of SaSanka and Jap.® 
It is, however, very common on the Gupta seals ftom Bas^h, Bhita and Rajghat. 
lnoaeo£ib£seilso£Kmdrimtyd^ffttkarafta£tomBasitbP Lakshmi is shown stand- 
mg in a group of trees, with elephants pouring water over het, and two dwarfish 
figures h olding objects like money bags. At another place*® Gajalakshmi, with 
dwaif attendant, is associated with the seal of Sresth Sdrthavdha-ktibka-mgam, that 
is, with the guild of merchants and bankets. Another seal belonging to Sri-Yumdja- 
hhdttdrcihi-pdd^u-kti/Bdrd)BdjdifttksFaniP^ also had Gajalakshmi, with a male figure 
on either side throwing coins from there bags. Lakshmi also appears on 
many other official seals*® (Kg. 24), invariably accompamed by a Yaksha on either 

side pouring out money ftom theit purses. 

At Bhita seals*® either the Gajalakshmi is represented separately,** or accompanied 
by a garuda though in case of No. 32 Dr. Banerjea*® is of the opinion that it is not 
garuda but chaud. Two interesting points about seal No. 42 my be notiad. Fitstl;^ 
T alrahtni hete holds in her tight hand the conch-shell and in the left a gmda, both 
probably expressing her association with Vishpu; secondly, there are no Yakshas, tain 
their place there are two money bags ftom whidi coins are pouting. The Yaksta 
seated on lotus pedestal, however, appear in another magnificent seal (Fig. 25). 


, 88 . 
ajfo«/,p. 35.. 

*!&/</, I JO 

1J-17. 

81-3. 

54 . 

’ Iferf., 36 

14S, tji. 
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In the femous V^atiasyadkisthdfiadhikarapa seal ftom Rajghat the goddess 
statids feeing on lotus; to her proper tight hand is a radiate disc on an elaborate pedes- 
tal, and to her proper left are indistinct objects; ftom her hands held downwards 
coins appear trickling down.^ 

An important point made dear ftom the above seals is the dose association of 
the goddess Lakshmi with the cult of Kubeta, god of wealth and Yakshas. As we 
have seen, even at Sanchi, the goddess is associated with the Yakshas and Yakshinis 
hfinging food and drinks or simply as Mttktm figures. But in the Gupta age 
it seems Lakshmi’s conception of the goddess of wealth topped over her other attri- 
butes, with the result that the genii alwa>^ ate represented as pouting coins, the idea 
being that these custodians dole out tidies to those who are specially favoured by 
this goddess. The contention of Bloch that the combination of Lakshmi and Kubera 
was unknown is not tenable. Dr. Baneqea, however, quotes a passage from the 
Markapd^a Vtffdpa, which estabhshes that Lakshmi was the presiding deity of the 
secret doctrine (Padaifit-^dya) of the great nidkis, recounted as padm, wahd-padm, 
mc^ra, haccht^a, mukmda, tala, ananda and JankhaP 

A unique seal ftom Basath® represents a goddesi, most probably Sti-Lakshmi 
(Fig. 27). As the reproduction is very poor we are quoting Spoon^s dfiRrfjptjoti 
of the seal. “It is an elaborate sketch, in low relief, so complex as to be difficult of des- 



Figuic 27 


^ honwshaped roU foBowing the lower 

lower^ of a large bolit or irge 

Sps. °Seb^ksSeSyi^trS'L°St‘’“S^^ ^ 
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obliquely and projecting towards into water, aft. At the ftont or left hand end of the 
topmost roll two parallel lines rise curving gradually forwards, towards the bow. 
Just bark of these ate three other slender standards, wkch rise perpendicularly to the 
greater hfight than the previous pair and then at the top curve backwards toward 
the stem, but in such fashion that the one farthest to the left of the spectator is the 
tallest of the three, and sweeps over the curve of the other two concentrically. To- 
ward the stem of the barge is what seems an upright standard with long dependent 
streamers. In the space between this and the three curling standards before men- 
tioned, and then in the central part of the barge, or amidships, rises a sort of platform 
or stagmg, supported on legs. This is apparently meant to be square as is shown, 
as it were m perspective. On this, feirly well-raised above the barge, stands 
a goddess, ambaie, feeing with (proper) left hand on hip and nght atm raised. She 
appears at first sight to be nude, but minute parallel hues ctossmg the lower hmits 
horizontally are evidently meant to represent diaphanous draperies. In the exergue 
above and to the left is a small naturahstic hnkha and, fer still to the left, a small 
standmg to left, whether a winged hon or a humped bull is unfortunately not 
certain.” The presence of Mkha should leave little doubt that the goddess is Si 3 - 
T-glrfiTiinT. ft is in the fitness of things that she should be associated with a ship as 
a symbol of the great maritime trade, which brought untold wedth to this 
in andent days, ft also proves the andent Sanskrit maxim, Vyapareeasaie Lakshmib, 

“Lakshmi dwells in trade and commerce.” 

After pvamining carefully the aesthetic, symboheal and religious concurs (rf 
Sri-Lakshmi, attention may be drawn to M. Fouchet’s theory that at least m tady 
Buddhist sculpture the so-called Abhisheka Lakshmi is nothing but the representation 
of the Nativity scene from the Buddhist pantheon, i and this motif dopted 
m the Brahmanical art m Gupta period. Even in his latest work on San^ he 
refused to recognise Dr. Coomaraswam/s views that Sn-L^shmi has nothing o do 
with the Nativity scene, and adheres to his previous conviction. Sir John Marshal 

tries to reconcile the varymg opinions of M. Foucher and Dr. Coommswai^ by 
saying: “some of the Maya figures on the balustrades md gateways 
type of Sfl-LaksW. sBntbog ot on lo^ 

eeitody nppmpmttd, dong tnth tlie ™ 

cniwt rfthe pedod. sn.ee it an be bsia? donbri thnt the Sn-I^ ^ 

goestonn.oteie.^.geth.nBnddHsm.” It seems, howe«,posafett «^ 

ipnon of Sd-Inltshml in Buddhist nmnogntpby ™ TloS^ 


to Maya, tne momer or nuuuL« » wv.**. --- ^ ^his 

Ssmdarenmi^, n, 47, the Buddha s moiet b s loanes m an uneapetted 

goddess Miya. tefettedtoby A«va^* 

Lice, the OXYBHYNCHOS Papylus No. laSo, dated to the m c 

Buddhist hiadonna 

® Sattcbt, VoL I, p. 96 fij 
» JJJ OJi , Vol X (194*). P- 
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• to Isis in the couise of which she is eqnatd with 

which contains ^odd, Cyeble, Ataigatis, Astatte, 

all the mother goddesses known to , , , io Itidia. Johnston at once 

identifies this Maia with the . a genetic term for the mother 

whedier this Maia « p ^ .omefhat diective at this point, informs 
goddess evento-day. , »rn-. translation of lines zzi-zi^ 

L to tsht p« of Wm ste ™ ^toppti “^“Xto Egfft Ae Mt, 
.Tta My of tel.»dbioo|.t 

inTdpoSs te Heateos, » tofc ^ ^ 

tion Mak stands to Srl-Lakshmi it is difficult to say, but as both are the godde 

ao 

Sii-Lakshmi, had lingering doubts in the identsfiation of cett^ figures wife fea o 
Sii'Lakshmi. lathis connection he draws out attention to fee floral garlanfe on 
the Amaravati coping reliefs issuing from the open jaws of a wakara or a d^ 
Yaksha and supported by Yakshas either as gnomes or handsome youtlM. Tms 
motif appears at Bharhut and SancH, in the form of lotus rhizome issmng from fee 
open jaws of a mhara; at Amaravaii it takes fee form of a gafland. The mom 
, symbolises the Yakshas active in the production oi vegetation from its sources m 
waters. The Yakshas m all instances are male, but b one erample (Fig. z6) fee place 
usually occupied by a male Yaksha is taken by a female, '‘This fairy florist is seated on 
the s^ vessd of an open lotus, and leans backwards on it to exert considerable 
force in bnngmg out fee garland from its source; above fee makara itsdf are numerous 
lotus splays, the whole lotus group clearly designating a watery environment. The 
composition, both b fteedom and in fee treatment of these details, is unique; yet it 
becomes apparent that the fluty can hardly be any other than Sii-Lakshmi, Kamala 
herself. H she has become a Yaksbi among the Yakshas, this is not altogether sur- 
ptisbg; for we have cited already a number of passages from the htcrature b which 
she is connected with and related to Yakshas, and, bdeed, accordit^ to one tradition, 
she is the daughter of Haiiti.”* Her connection here with the mahxra^ as a symbol of 
fee waters, rembds us of Maia of the Egyptian Papyrus, and also the mak/trcn b some 
Indian seals alongside the nude mother goddess. 

W6 VI AMg Ajuv MUb i/ii-jua&0UUU Wtt3 UlUSCJiy 21531/UtllCU 

with the cult of the Great Mother Goddess represented b nude fernglp terracotta 
figurines and stone rbgs from fee Indus Valley site, and from the small rings deco- 
rated with the figures of a nude goddess found from Basath, TakshsfelS, Rajghati 



V.J.J.O.AV 0 I X(i942),p.ioj. 
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etc., often closely associated with the /»akara and other animals and birds. It is, 
however, not known under what name this Great Mother Goddess was known in 
India, though the name of Sinivali or Uma may be suggested in this connection. 
(2) Sri in the is an abstraction connoting the idea of beauty, wel&re and 

appearance, already inherent in a man. Gradually, however, it acquired the meaning 
of plentitude and wealth. In later Vedic hterature die conception of Sri as beauty 
persists, but its dotninant meaning becomes splendid position in the world. In the 
story of Sri and Prajapati, however, we see the transference of the abstract idea of 
beauty to the visual form of a heavenly lady, probably the Great Mother Goddess 
of pre-Aryan India, (j) In the later Vedic age the conception of Sri denoting beauty 
and T-alfsiunij the happy disposition, unite. It is, however, notable that there were 
auspicious and inauspiaous Lakshmis, and its latter character never died out completely. 
It was easy for Sri signifying happiness and Lakshmi, disposition to receive it^ to merge 
completely. (4) In the SrisSkta^t foil inconographic conception of Sii-Lablimi 
emerges. She is associated with lotus and also elephants pourmg water over her— 
the two types of SiS-Lakshmi commonly met in sculpture, (j) Sri does not appear 
as wife of Vishnu in Vedic hterature, but her function as tlie goddess of abundance 
may be seen in the conception of Aditi who is mentioned in some places as the 
wife of Vishnu, rich in mdk. (6) In the epic and Puranif hterature, besides bemg 
connected with Vishnu, she is said to be the mother of Kamadeva and is also asso- 
ciated with Kubera and India. Besides, she is the goddess of love. Her associa- 
tion with lotus plants is also emphasised in her various epithets as Katnala, Padma^ri, 
etc. (7) Sri IS treated with scant respect in Buddhist hterature, and her fickleness 
IS emphasised. In Jain hterature, hourever, she mamtams her auspiaous charac- 
ter and form as one of the fourteen auspicious dreams of Trisala. (8) In early Indian 
iconography Sri-Lakshnu is represented as either holding a lotus in right hand, standing 
on expanded lotus serving ^pitha, or as padmtmsini type standmg among the grow- 
ing lotus plants. Tn Gajalakshmi type she is attended by elephants pounng water 
over her. In some Sunga terracottas from Basarh she is provided with wings. All 
the types mentioned above also appear on coins. (9) At times in sculptures the god- 
dess IS accompamed by attendants carrying food and drinks. (10) In the Cmpta 
period Sri-Lakshmi as the goddess of luck and victory became a common motf Md 
she appears in various foims in the coins and seals. In die Gupta seals from Basarh 
and Bhila she is accompanied by Yakshas pouring out coins from bags, which con- 
firms her character as goddess of wealih in this period. As her representaton on one 
of the seals ftom Basarh shows, she was also the patron goddess of sea-ftrmg mer- 
chants. (11) M. Foucher’s identification of Srifaksbmi as Maya, “ 

Buddha, is insuffiaendy supported by &cts, though to is some “ 

mix^up of the two motifs. (12) Sri-Lakshmi only j>pears “ ^mm^ti 

sculptoes, where she is shown dragging from the mouth of a mahra, symbohsing 
waters, wMch )ustifies her association with the Yakshas. 

May Cl, 1949 



INFLUENCES OF BENABES ART 
' Adbis Banerji 

“What is meant by influences by you atchasologists” is a question that has of- 
ten been put to me. ^at do influences mean any \(ray? Be it on art, 
ot cultute ? What is the influence individually exeidsed by Bacon,_Dt. Johnson, 
Mathew Arnold on subsequent geneiations, to take only a few ? Put simply, it means 
inspiiation that we seem to derive from original works and contributions. Just 
as all true art creates assthetics, so all mature art when it comes into contact widi 
inferior art l^ves an abiding impress. This impression might have been brought 
about by political superiority, or by cultural contacts. By no stretch of imagmotint, 

can we e^ectKhotens^thedeserttracts of Central Asia as having fonned part of the 
Greek kingdoms in Asia, but Sir Aurel Stein’s esplorations have proved their indeb- 
tetes to the^ Heflenistic culture in Asia. It happens sometimes that a particular 
Style, or a parti(^r method of depiction appeals to an artist, be he a painter or a sculp- 

method in his productions. A keener eye, weU convM- 

to the Oflginai. This I beheve is what is impUed as infln fnr^g. But Indian art 
ad^toge over other arts just like Christian aurch art-it was a religious art 

taia coa&nmtion to idigions ottodo^ denmded cat- 

their birth this sub-con^entSk and Buddhism had for 

have taken place to other lands whew ^ motifs and icons must 

bold colonial had XSotTi^^^ had propagated their faith, or 

thonous «.thetic.^dyS^llr" 

formations— involuntarily perhaos’ bvtii ^ gtadually underwent trans- 

at work, imd diange3^^i^lTT“°^^^^ 

more secure as in China, we find a hanov m S^ous ideas. Where the roots were 

and transplanted Indian conceptionPV°^^^*^™!ff^^*®°^^^^°^gohan 

The second fector in i.:„r 
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A. BANERJI ; INFLUENCES OF BENARES ART 

Lidia etc. Out intention is to trace the influences of the Benates School only 

For this it is necessary to tecapituiate what we discussed previously about the 
parities of the artists of the school. The first of these is the eTOlution of a 
definite typt of the Buddha image, distinct from all other schools, by a process of 
simplification and logistic conclusions.^ The Benares Buddha had: ^ 


(a) head covered with screw like cuds, including the protuberance of the skull 
which m typical Kusha^ia specimens had a shaven head with a snail like form; ’ 

(p) *‘the marked Mongoloid features of the upper part of the face, especially 
the long tangental eyebrows;”* ^ ^ 

(f) conventionalised treatment of the ears; 

(d) full lips, with lower one protruding; 

(?) large eyes — ^with a ridge-like eyebrows; 

(/) schematic lines at the throats to indicate the folds of the skin due to a short 

neck; 


(g) the disappearance of the folds fi:om the diaphanous drapery. This is the 
principal characteristic distinguishing the Benares School fro m others; 

(h) the prmcipal figures are never over-ornamented till we come to the later 
Gupta period; 

(f) treatment of the coils of the hair with loops in an original tnanr...!- as in 
Bka-mukha-U^m of Khoh; 


if) extreme pkstiaty of their modelling and their love for simplicity; and 
(A) simplification of details in their rehef works and absence of the 
element, a feature of the early schools of art; 

The labours of R. D. Banerji have smoothed our way, for appreciating the fer- 
readdng influences of the Benares School. As a matter of fact, as fer as this School is 
concerned, he is a pioneer to commence such studies. It was he who first demons- 
trated, how in its heyday, the Benares School influenced the hiathura Sdiool and the 
transformations underwent by the latter. In he Mathura School, the first image that 
attracts our attention is M.5 of the Indian Museum, in which the Mongoloid features 
are noticed for the first time.* 

The conventional treatment of the folds of he drapery is found on his image, 
as is found almost on all images at Mathura. Earlier than his is probably 0 71 of 
he Lucknow Museum. This is a headless image of Buddha standi^ wih he legs a 
litde apart and a figure of Maitreya Bodhisattva between hem. The schematic 
folds of he drapery are also to be found on his, but here is a significant departure. 
The edges of he sa^bafi no longer he flat, in he same plane as hat of he image, but 
It has risen unmistakably m eggshell formation. Li oher directions he influence 


^ Dr. B C. Lav Preseafattes Volmt, Part i, pp 504—18 
® B. D. Banciji Tbt 4 gs of the Impenat Gaptas, Benaies 1933, p 164 
* Anderson : Haadbook and Catalogs of tbt Aftbatol. CoUectan w tbt Ind Mss, pt, i, p. 181. 
Banctji . Tbt jiff of tbt Imptrial Guptas, p, 115. 
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of the Benares School is apparent, for example the transformation of the halo etc., the 
shaven-headed monk's head has disappeared, replaced by screw-like cutis. The halo of 
the M. 5 has more ornament than had been met wiA in typical Kasha:pa images. 
The other specimens, in -which these changes form the tradition of the great Indo- 
Scythic School of Mathura are noticable, are the Jamalput Buddha, A. 6, 8, lo and 
13 of the Curzon Museum of Archjeology of Muttra. That these dhanges ate found 
in all images is evident fcom O.ya of the Lucknow Museum, and the Jain colossus. 
This image is found in the h&yotsarga attitude. The palm and its linps are well 
executed but the elongated eats show Gupta influences when compared with head 
no, 464 of the Lucknow Museum, 

Therefore, the extant specimens show first Hat, under Benares the 

Mathura artets adopted anew style by ^ving up their traditional methods. These 
are: curly hair covering the head, Mongoloid eyes withptominent tangental eyebrows; 
allowing the intermediate space between the head and the edge of the halos to be 
ocaj?ied mth beautiful naturaUstic designs; raising of the edges of the dapery; 
Ae folds of die dmpetywHchused to fadeoutbelow the arp^itsnow cover the wMc 
° adoption of the saew-like curls is an important feature be- 

cause htherto 4 ese flictors whenever met with in ‘Further Indian' specimens have 
been taken to signify Mathura influences, mat has not been apprLiated is that 
&e Benares influence on Mathura possibly inspired them. Before^oncludine our 

^ their vte. 

ctibes the W des- 

prevalent condition m the Kushana’timesZhw ^as the 

hesitated to regard these as the re'nrpspflt h Btiddhists no longer 

tnoreti.ntiiaK:f;;S“^^^^ My enlightened' one. It 
Mathura school, even in the middle nf tt, ^ conservative force in the 

anditsbase.anaevenZtSSBlr^^- ^one, the wheel 

elegance, the balance of Gupta genius ’ Thp f^jTpMy Kusha9a,and lack the 
image dedicated in 113G.E ^ now Jaina 

iimge being dated m 129 G.E. (=ui-Ao Museum^ The Mankuwar 

lei^ of Kumatagupta I the tradition of thi’^^ condude that at least till the 

It IS from this period that there is perceived d deigned supreme.^ 

School, possibly because the teal pLet of Mkthuia 

ihisemperor,andtheadventoftheHunasmZ^’'^?^'^®‘^^'''’’“ the reign of 
fte ftontier matches of the Gu^ Lhe 

tiie i^uences of the Gupta scTohloi^h to trace 
late Sir Aurel Stem iu L 

1 "were, however, 

*" traceable oa MmW ®l"^“'5t?*lt«fcdafbatacwideaa A . 
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the home temtories of the gteat Gandhata School and the Indo-Afghan School 
and It IS extiemely doubtful whether their influences were ever sTwIrpn off? At 
Raninagar, in the Bareilly district (anaent Ahichhatra), considerable amounts 
of terracotta plaques have been found, but the results of tbs excavation must 
await the peace that will follow the present armageddon.* Yet, it is not difflcult 
to perceive that, the influence of Gupta Mathura must have been supreme 
as the images I saw in the company of Mr. A. Ghosh at Ramnagar village were 
all of red sandstone, and were products of die Mathura school, inrluding a small 
image of Maitreya {etna. I century A.D.) now fixed on a wall of the local zammdar’s 
cbdon (office and residence). There is, however, one Bronze image from Kangra,® 
the treatment of whose torso and drapery is remimscent of B (b) 181 of the Samaffi 
Museum. 

“In figure work, the influence of the Benares School is less distmct in Cential 
India. It is present to some extent only m the Eka-mukha-bnpm, discovered by the 
present writer at Khoh and Bhumffi, m the Nagod state of Central India. In the case 
of the face of the bn^m at Khoh the eyebrows are only slightly elevated. But in that 
at Bhumra the tangentd stroke is more prominent. They are altogether wanting 
m the rather primitive figure of Visbju, in Cave no n at Udayagin, near Bhilsa, in 
the dominions of the Maharaja of Scindhia.”^ 

In the east, the infl upfic e of the Benares School resulted m two types of repre- 
sentation in the metropohtan districts of the Gupta empire, wbch have been called the 
Patahputra School. The first of these is to be found on the senes of magmficent 
bronze images found at Nalanda, Kurkihar etc. They generally contam a shm 
figure of Buddfia, standing or seating, with diaphanous drapery But the edges of 
the sangbatt are raised hke the Benares School and treated in a conventionalised 
manner (wavy frills). The eyebrows are tangental. There is, however, one difference 
between tbs type of Patahputra School and Benares. The former dung to the 
hybnd habit of mdicating the folds of the drapery, by concentnc rythmic 
cirdes. Whereas m the Indo-Hellemstic School the folds were m rehef, and 
that was also the case even in Jamalpur Buddha now m the Mathura Museum, tbs 
School indicated the folds by masions. As an example of tbs may be ched 
flie Bionze image found at Nalanda, and the Sultenganj image now kept m 
mingham Museum,* while the excavations at Maniyara-Matha, Nalanda and 1 
kuta have acquainted us with a totally different type of representation 
unmistakable analogy with Benares School of art. One of these is the figure o a 
mapam-Bodbsattva, found in a srnall shrme beside the Chaitya shmm no 12, a 
Nalanda wbch belongs probably to VI century A. D®. In style m 
IS almost smulflf to B (d) i, of the Samath Museum, discussed in the r. 


^ These have since been published by Dr. V. S Amwala, m 
® A KL Cooniataswiamy: Ibst of Art sn Ltibo ^ JmonMa^ ng* i 3 
‘Banerji ff/ wrpp 170-71, Fig. 4 , ... 

* A R.,A S.I 1931-36, pi. xnvu, figs 0 >) and (c). 
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Volume^ except foi a. certain inclidation towards heaviness of the form; the amnge- 
ment of the the otnaments, the pose, even the style of the drapery are all alike, with 
the exception of supemnposed £shtails, which is sndh a cbartning feature of the Sar- 
nath specimen. But the type of hanging folds found on this image occurs in B (a) 5 
of the Samath Museum, belonging to the HI century A. Di The second figure is tbt 
of Na^ at Maniyata-matha in Ra]gir^. This is an instance of happy results that 
ensued from the fusion of the Benares and Ktaliputta Schools. The supple moddling 
and the charming efGjct obtained by the diaphanous drapery recall to our 
the best that was in the art of Benares, and not that of 

Outside Ma^dha, accidental finds have helped us to appreciate, at least in the 
barest outline, if not My, the extent of the influence exerted by the Benares School. The 
patient zeal of the authorities of the VatendraReseardi Society atRajsahi has brou^t 
to light an image of Buddha ftom Biharoil, which is undoubtedly of the Benares type 
and nmy be compared with 178 E. of the Samath Museum. Significantly, however, the 
stone isnot ChutiM sandstone. On the other band, similarity with the Samath Buddhas 
of die V century is so great, that one is often misled into thinking that it was a pro- 
duct of the Benares School®. Further east, Dahparbatiya offer the limit. It is in 
&e Tespur district of Assam, where a stone door fcame of the Gupta period v?as 
fouM, m which he modelling of the forms of the river goddesses Yamuna and Gaflga 
at the bottom of the jamb are reminiscent of the Benares art®. Bi Orissa some of 
he scdptuTK noticed by Prof. Haran Qandra Chakkdar, in he BengaU magazine 
™ R “toddling and style bear striking resemblance to late Gupta speci- 

^ ‘^scussed not reS- 

In he west he figure of Avolokite^vata and TatS in Cave no lYVT at 

w irrCofiz? r' - «« 

Ctibing a fragment from he Samati, ^ r ^®“chancltan in des- 

inftioia cKtttd by fct Benm. Scbonl n,. to te great 


It is possible hat aafisman monks fom S ti, i, j * ^ apreciated. 

'“Vb iTf ?““• F- ”t- pL >9.9. p. .. 00. 

» A. R. S. i 193J.J6, pj^ ^ 
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with their diaphanous drapery without the schematic folds, die sctew-like cuds cover- 
ing die head and the protuberance of the skull, with the edges of the sai^afi raised 
in no uncertain manner, on the front oF Cave no. Try , indicate unmistakbly the 
source of inspiration.^ The figure of the Buddha seated in bhadrastma, in Cave 
no XXVI, with its hthe grace and dmpery clinging to the body, recalls to our mind 
similar specimens from Samath.* The caryatides in the Rime^vara Cave, and the 
female figure on the proper tight at EUora, bear more striking resemblance to the 
heavinws of forms found in the image of ‘Mother and Child’ found at Pathari in 
Gwahor.* Paucity of materials at present prevents us from further discussion of 
other schools, but it is doubtful if it ’^l ever add anything fresh, as the Ven^ and 
other south Indian schools relied on different traditions. 

Bi grater India first comes Burma. With the exception of one single image 
now in the Boston Museum, whose provenance is doubtful, it is difBcult to find 
any connexion betvi^en Burma and Benares. But there are many stone images of 
Ananda temple at Pagan which have superficial resemblance to the Benares art. 
It IS conceivable that Burma had three channels of communication, first through 
Arakan; second through the area now known as the Mogaung Valley, Kachm country; 
and third by the sea. The question of Skm now known as Thailand is, however, 
flifflfffpfii- Its history was stormy and disunited.* To appreciate the forms of its 
art and its idiosyncrasies, it is necessary to reahse its vicissitudes. At the commence- 
ment of the Ch ristian eta, the whole Menam valley was under the influence of Mon- 
Khmers, who occupied ^ the diverse tcmtoties from Cambodia to southern Burma. 
Therefore, Cambodian and Burmese influents ate likely to be met within Siameseatt.® 
Later on, the Thais pressed forward and occupied the whole of the delta, Cambodia 
and the greater part of the Malaya Peninsula. Indian influences have been found, 
to Coomaraswamy — (Gupta and Pallava) — at Rajaburi, Prapathon, Chanta- 
buri, Kedah, Takuah-Pah and I%or.« In soutiiem Siam we meet with un- 
mistakable evidence of the Indianesque period of Gupla character. Amongst tiie 
most important examples is the Vishnu from Vien Srah, a I/ikefivara from Jaiya, a 
pre-Khmer Buddha of the Rornlok kind in the museum at Ayuthia, Buddhas from 
Dvaravati in the museum at Lopbuti, etc.'^ Regarding the Gupta influence in the 
art, Salmony observed: “Gupta wave does not betoken reaction but awaken- 
ing the stirring of mcipient activity, the free creative impulse of the race.”® But 
we are not concerned with the whole of Gupta art, but with a particular regional 
school to estabhsh it in its proper place. The slate torso in Ayuthia ks been 
considered of import. But the Uthe body which is covered on both sides; the 

1 Kohn ; hiutbe Phthe, tafd. 29. 

* Slid, tafeL 32 Coomaraswamy ; op. of, fig. 189. 

2 Comataswamy ; fig. 178. 

» Pot’ U n'm!^° e influence, see Salmony, pL ifij for Khmer, see pL ij (a). 

8 Coomaraswamy : p. lyj. 

8 A. Salmony : Stslpiure in Sim, London, 192J, p. 2. 
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concentric circular marks on the throat, tihe modelling, and finally the absence of 
the folds of drapery, recall to our mind the Benares School of art. But the 
material being slate it is quite dear that it ms not the handi'work of 
whose devotion to one particular material is historically important.1 The torso 
of the standing image of Buddha, Vith unusually bold treatment of the drapery which 
stands out hke wings,’ is nothmg but transplantation of the drapery of the Samath 
type without the schematic folds,® The bronze Buddha from Sukothai has, by the 
treatment of the torsd plain, become akin to the Buddha image dedicated at Samath by 
Abbot Bandhugupta, But it has a distmct south Indian mfluence, particularly in the 
arrangement ofthe drapery in schematic folds on the proper right neck.® This 
is fadiioned in a definitely new way, and the treatment ofthe drapeiy shows not the 
revolt of ayoung vigorous race against the artistic canons of a hig het culture, but the 
imb^ty of the artists of a race to appreciate ihe plastic and iconogtaphic sig^cance 
of the arrangement and representation-the result of Benares style planted on a less 
^muve people, after its travel through other regions, and slightly trans- 
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I am not in a position to define their derivation more definitely.”! In drawing our 
attention to these two fine figures with diaphanous robes, without the schematic folds, 
and the hems of the sai^ati standing out on either side of the image, Oswald Siren 
hM confirmed in the first instance my bold suction about the of 

Siam to Benares, and secondly he has demonstrated the Benares influences on 
Cambodian art and, through it, its Chinese connexions. Ananda Coomaraswamy 
too had already inferred the similarity of these figures with the rock-cut Buddhas 
of Cave no. XLR at Ajanta, whose cultural heritage has already been evaluated by 
me in a previous paragraph.* It is a matter of great regret to me that Cbomara- 
swamy did not clinch the matter by drawing attention to die connextions between 
Ajanta and Benares. It is, however, possible that Siam and Java received their ins- 
piration through Ajanta and Ellora, little diluted in the way. A comparison between 
these two Buddha images and B (b) 9 of die Samath Museum is invited. 

From the same site has been found a very fine head of Buddha with heavy 
dieeks, curved lips and half-dosed eyes.* About this bead Oswald Siren wntes: 
‘The Buddha head has been characterised by various authorities (Coedes, Groslier, 
Bachfoferetc.) as a derivation from a type known through the sculptures of the 
Amaiiivati school, such as the small marble head in the Musfe Guimet, but 
no body will deny that the Indian type has been freely modified m this Kambodjan 
work of the early VI century. The type has become muchfuUerand stronger than m 
the AmarSvad head, the eyes are more doser, the nose is broader, the lips more ardied. 
By these and other modifications it takes on greater resemblance with the Chinese 

Buddha heads from the latter half of the VI century The analogy with 

Amadivad is a fallacy, and Coomaraswamy with a more correct perspective has tried 
to explain it as due to Mathura influences. But if it was Mathura, it was the Mathura 
period when the old Indo-Scythic traditions had been influenced by Benares 
School, such as we find in the Buddha at Jarnalpur.* Let us, however, attempt 
to find whether such features as the Romlok Buddha head present are found m the 
Benares school. These are B (b)io, and 15 1 E., all of which have the characteristics 
that Siren points out. Discussing 178 E., in the chapter dealmg with the art of the 
early tm ppml Guptas, I had pointed out that, in the subsequent century, the trian- 
gular lips would have a bow-hke curve,* and 151 E. and iioE. both share these 
qualities, as we shall see in the art of the later Guptas. 

The old sculptures of the Malaya Peninsula, before Siamese conquests, are 
few in number, yet amongst these ate many of distinction. One of these is a fine 
sandstone head of Buddha from Vieng Sia.* Its portraiture, the oval back slab and 
diaphanous drapery are almost like B (b)p of the Samath Museum, with ihe exception 

^ Oswald Siren : Studies hCbimse Art end Some Indian and Other Jt^bunees etc., p 34 figs 49 
and 50. 

* Coomaraswamy, p, 182. 

* Ihd, Sg, lao. 

* Studies an Chinese Art & Same Indian and Other Injimnees pp. 33-34. 

° Vo^ : La Stuiptm de Mathura, plate. 

* Dr. B. C. Lav Presentatian Vaiime,pp. 304 ft, pis. feemg pp. 504 and 508 

’ R. C. Ikfojumdar : Sumaadnpa, vol 11, pL Izav, fig. 1. 
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of the bait. The Vish^Lu image from Vieog-Sra is aoothei important piece. It owes its 
peculiar head dresses to Khmer influences, but the style betrays Benares Gupta ttadi- 
tion.i There were two ways by which Indian influences could reach Malaya. The first 
was by the overland route trough Burma and Siam, which I believe the Vish^iu image 
iodicates; and the other was by the sea. In Borneo, tiie best so far discovered was 
the metal image of Buddha found at Kota-Bangun near Muara Kaman, which has 
unfortunatdy perished in the disastrous fire which destroyed the Dutch Pavilion in 


the Paris Exhibition of 19312. The figure stands erect with right leg slightly bent. 
He wears transparent garments the edges of which are raised. There is no ur^ 
but the whole bead including the protuberance of the skull is covered with the screw 
like curls. The left hand holds a monk’s bowl and the right is in vifarka mudra^ the 
fingers being joined by a skm, like those of swans or bats {jSlabaddbaiiffilt), as in 
typical Gupta images. Dr. Majumdar points out: "The bronae image from Kota 
Bangun is the only figure in Malayaesia, which shows this characteristic, and we must, 
therefore, suppose that the artists must have received inspiration from India.” But 
the representetion of the head and drapery dearly indicates what school in the country 
influenced him, a point on which Dr. Majumdar is silent. The drapery lacks the lively 
folds m low reUef of the Indo-Heflenistic School; it is bereft of those schematic 
folds fedmg below the armpits as in the Ihdo-Scythic Schobl of Mathura. It has not 
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of]\^adk,butsmplyandfmthMyther.^^^^^ the whole body following 
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originally Indian, in judging their plastic activities. New canons of consideration and 
art criticism must be evolved for a proper, rationalistic evaluation of these sculptures 
and reliefe. We ate, however, m this monograph more concerned with die art of 
central Java for establishing its Benares connexions. These will be studied under 
three distinct heads: images, basreliefs, and decorative ornaments, 

It IS in the great images of Buddha, in the world-famous Borobudur, that, in my 
opinion the greatest connexion with Benares art lies. They generally consist of die 
figure of the ‘master’ seated or standmg in die bbSmisparh, dhpfia, mradam or abhqya 
mdrSi. The Sap^ati covers the left shoulder and issues beneath lie legs in conven- 
tionalised manner. The whole head is covered with schematic curls, the face lit up by 
an evanescent smile, whichwefirstmetwithmB(b)i8iof the Samath Museum. Theie 
are three concentric circles on the throat. The drapery is diaphanous, and there are no 
folds,i which the Amaravad, Indo-Hellinistic, Indo-Scyduc, and P5tahputra Schools 
would have demanded; withoutthecurvenearthearmpitsitwouldhave been very diffi- 
cult to define that it had any at all The formal modeling, the hthe grace and idealised 
divine majesty, all smgly andcollecdvdy.pointtothe hundreds of images of the Benares 
School as their source of inspiration. In their presence we ate reminded of Cod- 
nngton’s words: “Gupm art has been praised for its rntellecmaUty; it would be better 
to treat it as the n s mta l outcome of anaent Indian att^ with its vivid appreciation of 
form and pattern, and its love of quick beat and rhythm of living tiiiigs and their 
poise and balance in repose.”* I am not the only ^on to praise Borobudur and 
iSgi-noflij and Dr. R.C. Majumdar had the same opinion,® The fine images of Qiandi 
Mendut are also very pleasing, and possibly represent the classical phase of the 
Indianesque period in the art of Java. They remind us not only 6f Benares, but of 
the shadowy cave temples in the heart of the Western Ghats. The whole decorative 
scheme of the throne, as we shall have occasion to discuss later on, is bonowed, nay 
copied, from Gupta Benares, and for the skin-hke dapery without folds, elegance 
and serene majesty we can only turn ag^ and again to that love of simplicity, 
which made Benares artists really worthy of notice m tiieir greatest creative period 
There is a bronze image in the R.E. Museum, Leiden, which calls for passing notia. 
In this we find Buddha standing in abbcga-mudtS^toM)\j (the arms are damaged), 
wearing diaphanous robe, ihe passmg over the left shoulder leaving fte 

right bare and without any attempts at indiating the folds M the dmpery. For 
smpUcity of design and slim beauty, it is not only comparable with &e Samath 

Buddhas, but also with the Boston Museum Buddha alleged to have been taken away 
from Burma*. 

1 Cohn :I»(/w&Pto,tafels, 148-149. The Hague. 1920, pis a. 8-12. 

N J. Kjom . InkiimgTot de Htedet-JmaniKbt Kimst, plaats 28, 52. 

s Codtington * Anaent India, p. 62. 

s MajumStt op at, p. 235. , , , , n. t. Ktom : Muding 

« Karl With pis. 40 and 41, Cohn Pto. tateles, 21. 5a, j 

Tot de Hmdot-Javaamsebt J^st, pi. 21. 

« Kad With, plaat, 86; Coomaiaswamy, op at Hg. ijp- 
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Amongst the decorative omaments—the motifs such as festoon garlands, lotos 
petals, foliage are common in all schools of Gupta ari^ and th^ approaimately 
carry out the ideals of their original m the dignity they display. At Borobudut, 
the rosette, the geometrical patterns, scrolls, spirals, interspersed with figures 
of men and birds, generally remind us of the decorative rhythm of the Dhamek 
StQpa.* The other motifs at Borobudut, Dieng and Chandi Mendut consist of 
Kak-lSakara, the human busts in niches, the Yyakh-Mukera throne, Uahara ^goyle. 
The human busts within niches in the tower of Chandi Bima have lively con» 

troversy. Fergusson regarded these as the busts of Buddha; and Havell 
them as representations of Bhiina. Dr. J. Ph. Vogel has, however, controverted these 
ideas.^ It ^y, however, be pointed ou^ as has been admitted by Dr. R.C. Majumdar, 
that, in spite of its incomplete Ihdianisation, the sources of inspiration of this type 
of temple decoration are not rare in India. Regarding the motif we are in- 
fold: . Few people would perhaps join in the rapturous admiration of Havell. But 
that execution of these images shows a high degree of technical 

M and ^tic conation. The artist excels in powers of expression and his crea- 
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which is regarded as the eflSgy of the tercble god Kala This is found 

geneially on the ^teways to Chandis, such as Pawon, Kalasan, Pocntadcva and 
Borobudur. That the transportation of a purely Indian motif originating from the 
hon’s was due to Gupta influences has often been suggested but never fixed. I 
must admit, however, that any such attempt would be foolish, as jt was one of the 
most fevourite decorative ornaments with tibe Gupta artists throughout India-— the 
typical moustached lion heads are found on D (1)21 , 52 and 54 of the Samath Museum, 
while D(x) 90 of the same museum supphes us with some fineKSlaheads. Nevertheless, 
the nearest approach to the Javanese Kala heads with its long moustache is probably 
to be found in the pillar depicting Arjuna’s penance found at Rajaona m the 
Monghyr district.^ Wntmg about the Chandi Mendut figures. Dr. Vogel obsemd 
about the decorative fatures of the thrones: “These symbols are manifestly derived 
from Tnrtton arti as is also the case with die decorative details of die throne on which die 
Buddha is seated: the vySlaka (leogryphs) standing on the top of an elephant couchant, 
which on both sides support the projecting ends of the transom, the latter bemg 
embelhshed with two usual makara heads.”* A comparison with the same decorative 
ornaments in B(b)i8i,B(c)2,andhundreds of otherimages m the SamathMuseum will 
probably forge another link between Benares and Javanese art. Ikhara ^r^yles m 
Borobudur is another feature which I beheve is shared by it in common with Satnadi, 
though Its profuse use in peninsular India cannot be denied,* There is so much in 
common with the art of Gupta Benares that it is diffiralt to appreciate why this 
decorative motifshould have been borrowed from early Chola so^s. A^rtfrom 
these two, to which pointed attention has been drawn by others, I have found scwial 
other instances, buti wiU contert myself by drawing attention to OTc such featm. 
This is the remarkable similarity in the style of carvings between *e grotesque half 
human head of Lata Jongrangg and D (1) 48J-9X etc. of the Samath Museum. 

Lastly we come to China, This country, wHch was ,kno^ to ancient India s 
as maba-ebina, had several routes by which Indian influences could r^di it CtaM. 
dal intercourse has been proved to the hflt. About thwe we «« informed by 
Siren- “The dKtimce between the homeland of Buddhism the imddle ^ 

difficult journey. The tiavellemhadto choosebrtween the souffiern ^ 

rouSngthelhdo-aiincsccoast, andthe northern caavan routes aero®®?"® ^ 

desert an^Central Asia and, as Buddhist art had taken toot in these coimtaes eather 
tl*. mCUm. it is 'tatilsomette Kstirf 



> The Mtttnat c/Mm Art, London, 192}, P 60 pl. wmi. 

‘-A K,A s lisii-i 2 ,vlh 2 m-hx 7 ,arTbtAffoftbtJa^nalG>^^^ 

® Tbt Mmnee of ladua Art, pp 6 ^- 66 . and Kad With, plaat j. 04. Only 

« Compare widi D (i) 107-114 of Sahni’s * H Cousens mA.B.,A S.l i90}-04, 

thesnoutisoTCr-decoratedintiieJavanesesp^^ C£ds .Co jsthe 

pp. aay-ji “The KSla-Makara ornament thoueb nndoubt^y «tiveo » 
outcome of an indigenous combinauon and devdopment O' g 1 P ) 

‘ N, J. Krom ; op. at. pl. 38, Karl With ; pl. 61. 
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pending on the creative faculty and philosophy of the respective people. The Himf se 
seem, on the whole, to have been less interested in the iconographic meaning of the 
Buddhist hnagiery than in its artistic fornmlation.”! The principal factors in t wring 
Indian influences on Qiinese art ate: (i) the transformations imdeiwent in course of 
migration, due to varying ethnical and s^thetic qualities of the people, through vihich 
it travelled to its distant goal; (a) the contents of the culture of the people and parti- 
cularly the culture complex in Afghanistan, Caitral Asia and Pamirs; and ( 3 ) the con- 
dition of the art already existing and its receptive and modifying qualities. These 
explain why purely Indian motifs are not seen, and why the greatest influences ate 
tra^ble to so-called H^enistic sources. Speaking about these, Langdon Warner 
pointed out; One would like ^in this short hour — ^to take up ihe comingof the gentle 
Indian religbn of Buddhism to China, across Cental Ask and to trace, through its 
sculptural shapes, its stop in Afghanistan and N.W. Provinces. For it was inthat 
region the outward shape of Buddhist images took the slight tint of half-breed Wes- 
^ blood, w^ nearly to M all symbolism, and that was only graduaUy to be puri- 
fied out md hved down. The skill and surpassing loveliness of Greek traditions 

If theRomans missed 

^ ^ ^“cestty living under satraos left 

by Alexander’s raid and serving Buddhist natrons? 1. .7 • , ^ , 

«g«i. to L i„ coSSs 

g«at ««. 

the discussion ttf individual ooints uv ptofilein, vrc may pass on to 
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tlieie it travelled to Bamiyan.* Hackio has already sliovwi tlie influences of Indo- 
Scythic art of ]\fethura on ivory pieces found at Begram, 

Any discussion of inter-relations and influences of tlie j\fethura Sdiool is ir- 
relevant here; and we should devote our attention to the wooden statue from Tumdiuk 
before the war, kept in the Berlin Museum, and figures of Buddha in Cave no. in 
at Tun-Huang, whose plain skin-hke mantle has been commented on by Siren.® The 
Tumchuk specimen is a seated image of Buddha, and the hands arc placed in 
the di^Sua-muirS. The drapery is diaphanous, so that even die navel can be seen. 
But due to transformation m course of migmtion it covers the legs ()ust as we 
would expect m a cold country), so that whether it is seated in pdm&ma cannot 
be deaded. Another change that has taken place is that the head is shown shaven 
or as if wearmg a ap, as in the Mankuwar image. Both the shoulders ate draped and 
one end covers the other on the proper rightside of the image, with thehems indica- 
ted by pat'allpl curves as in 178 E., and others of the Samath Museum. The lower 
ends of the san^atu however, make a rectan^c below the palms mstead of the 
fan-shaped found m Gupte images and their copies.® These dificrences, as we 
have at before, were due to transformations diat die icon underwent. 

Another interesting instance of the existance of purely Indian motifs m China, 
IS to be found in the socle decorations at Mien-chou (S2c-chw*an).‘ M. Segalen 
thought that the contents of these can be derived from the Wei art of Yun-Kung and 
Lun^men. But William Cohn was the first to point out that die VII centuty Buddhist 
art of China bears the greatest stamp of the classic period of Indian andquity~dic 
Gupta age.® H. F. E. Visscr, who also discusses all these sources, disagreed with the 
view M. Segalen.® These mches contain at the centre a figure of Buddha, just like 
the smgle mcident images of Samath, on a lotus dirone springmg from die fohage, 
and immediately below the lotus is the head of the hon with forepaws. On cidicr 
side Buddha has attendant Bodhisattvas. The whole composition, particularly the 
lion with forepaws, IS so thoroughly Indian in design and temperament, that it is 
impossible to disagree with Miss Klees’ verdict.’ The foliage, though very much 
conventionalised, reminds us of the images dedicated in the reigns of Kumaragupta 
n and Budhagupta, as well as those of Dhamek. But of greatest interest is 

the Uon with forepaws. No doubt it has a mote diagon-bke appearance thm that 

of a hon, but I beUeve that those who read Siren’s dkcourse on the transformation of 
the Bo^az-Koi hon in Ch«ncsc art, with particular refetena to ^ 

agree that the derivation is from the Benares School of art, which is the only s 
that depicted the hon with forepaws in drcular niches within the e tijo win ows. 

’ See 0 71 of liuckoow Museum and Jamalapur Buddha, m Fig. }< 
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No othac school of the Gupta age used this motif so piolifically.^ The lion’s fece was 
undoubtedly known thtou^out the length and bteadth of India, but the lion with 
fotepaws is a special feature of the Benares School. Mr. T.N. Ramachandran has 
found this motif amidst the destroyed ruins of Mainamati in the Tippera district of 
East Pakistan; and so it is not difficult to presume that the motif probably travelled 
through Burma and Siam to China. The motif, however, it may be parenthetimlly 
noted, has not so fer been found in any other part of Bengal. Be it remembered, too, 
that Cohn's opinion may be regarded as an instance of bad generalisation, but that 
should not prevent us from appreciating the dose connexion between Mien Chou and 
Benares art. 

May JO, 1945 


ilhese ate: D(i)i, ai, 52, aad 







BUDDfflST CENTRES IN ANDHRA 
Varanasi Ramamdrh “Rend” 

If the sacted soil of Vaisali is Loid Buddha’s main field of action and the centre 
for the dissemination of the faith, the credit for nourishing Buddhism and glorifying 
it into a world rehgion goes to every inch of land m Andhra. Historical evidence 
available so fiit demonstrates that the perseverance and zeal of Andhra scholars and 
missionaries was primarily responsible for perpetuating the Buddhist faith. Widi 
the dechne of the h&uryan Empire state patronage to Buddhism vam'shed, and 
the onrush of Brahamamsm dealt a severe blow to Buddhism. The atmosphere of 
its Vibaras grew vitiated, corruption being on the increase among the Bbikhis and 
Bbtkkbtmis. Moral depravity crept into die life of the San^) and was caung into its 
vitals. With this change in times and circumstances, the need for a rc-oncntation of 
religion in accordance with the new aspiradons of die people, in order to make it 
capable of giving the right lead to die drifting masses within its generous framework, 
\ras being increasingly felt. In die religious sphere two trends were noticeable at 
the time. One school preferred the beaten track and \ras wedded to the traditional 
interpretations of Buddha’s discourses. Even a hair’s-breadth alteration was into- 
lerable to them. The second school had a wider vision, and was ahvc to the need 
of making modifications in die tradiocnal interpretations in accordance widi the 
changed circumstances and the new aspirations of the people The second school, 
qmte naturally, received the support of the masses According to die first school, 
ninmud could be achieved only by one who had attamed the state of arhat, by renouncing 
everything andmastermg the three Buddhist scnpmres, Vwaja,Snffo,9ndAbb/dbammi7. 
The code of rules presenbed by this creed was so strict that it was far too difficult 
for the general public to practice. It did not entertam the possibility of the Saa^h 
being reformed or elevated by die devotion of Sadhaks at the top. Public devotion 
for a feith like this naturally dwindled. This group came to be called Arhafja/ia, 

or Wnajdna. ■ r i. 

The second school believed that mrpana was possible with the practice or me 
Buddhist tenets of truth, non-violence, kindUness, love and humanitarianism even for 
a housdiolder, without complete renunciation. To this school, called the MtibejaM, 
the profound Buddhistic philosophy owes its existence. It gave birth to the lajatraya 
principle. While Ibmpm, in seeking refuge with mama, Buddlia and Sangba, 
considered Dbarma, or character, as supreme, Mabdjwa accepted Buddha as supermost, 
thus paving the way for the glorification of Bodhisattvas in Saii^ha life. Some ot cr 
savants too who, like Buddha, had dedicated their lives for the cmancipaDon ^tJic 
masses and the wel&re of humanity, were apotheosised by die pcop c. «c 
mabaimasvroM rise to Buddha-hood in their present or future life. They v ere called 
Bodhisattvas, without whose benediction the emancipation of the pcop c was im 
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possible. These Bodhisattvas, in captivation of theji devotees, helped them achieve 
nimna. This was the beginning of the adofation of other deities in addition to 
Buddha. For this reason was often called as BoSisat^vajati. Ai)akkittsh»«r 

and Miogushi were considered the chief among the Bodhisattvas. 

In fte Andhra province the school culminated in Ae cult of MadJ^amika- 

which was founded by Acharya Nagarjuna, who is also regarded by some scholars 
as the founder of Mah^am. There are others who believe that Ifehadeva Bbikkhu, 
founder of Gaityc^aday who was sent to Andhra after the third Buddhist Conference 
in the time of Asoka, ushered in this new cult. Whatever the tmth, it is universally 
admitted that Nagarjuna’s time was also the period of MabaytMds gloiy. 

Historians and antiquarians are not yet unanimous about the time and place to which 
Nagarjuna belonged. Some assignhim to the I century B.C., others to the H century 
A.D. Of these, the latter date seems more plausible. Yet another controversy is 
that there were not one but two or three Nagarjunas. However, the Nagarjuna who 
eiqiounded the cult d Midbyamikavada lived at Srigiri on the bant- of the Krishna as 
is evidenced by the inscriptions obtamed there. The hill fortress, now called Nair- 
pinakonda, wm the Sriparvata then. It is situated on the bank of the Kiishna about 
from h^arla, in the Guntur district. Satavahana, the then ruler of 
^dhra, was a ke^ devotee of this Nagarjuna. According to Huen Tsang the 

It 

*= populai and .till mtvk^ 

rfMdta to fctap. lai, It. by tbe 

Ghantasala, Jaggayyapeta, Naeathmaknntto -Aniaravati, 

Ae chief centres of these devotdSonaries“''^A^Jr^'?^“’ 

South, had adopted this religion right from “ 

fetigably towards its growth and expansion n contributed inde- 

its abidmg impression at no other the Buddhism left 

Krishna and Godavari on the eastern sea^^t regions between the 

of the spots which served as poweiMatoSTBuddlJ^ below brief accounts 

Pol". Anmvaa and NagatjnmkS; ^ JwjWaa. Sbntasala, Biatd- 
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The oldest Buddhist centres in Andhra from the point of vicvr of ^Vrchacology 
are Guntupalli and Sankram. The only remnants at both the places arc the rock-cut 
monuments. The Guntupalli Vihaa is trirenty-eight miles north of the toun of 
Ellore in the west Godavari District. It is situated on two ranges of lulls which arc 
cut into three levels, and has three thousand caves with accommodation for liouung 
twelve thousand persons. Remains of the foundations of huge stmcturcs can be 
seen in the valley between the two ranges. It is surmised diat there was a big Uni- 
versity here, with its main buildings m the centre, and tlie residences of tcadicrs 
and students on the lulls around. At Guntupalli there is a stone Stupa having a dome- 
shaped canopy of stone, considered to be an early specimen of Chaitya-fflha This 
IS a umque thing. The Vibaa is supposed to have been constructed in 200 B.C. 
Tlie "Kanhen” and “Karla” m the western valley are very mudi sinular to Guntupalli 
and Sankram. 

Sankram too, like Guntupalli, is a hilly Vtbara. It is a mile to the cast of 
AnakapaUi, in the Visakhapatnam District of to-day. Sankram is only the corrup- 
tion of Sangbafftfn . Here, too, caves have been cut out of the lulls surrounded by 
charming natural sceneiy and watered by dear flowing rivers. The environment is 
profoundly tranquil. There are numerous stone SUpas m the rums of this place, 
carved out of complete rocks. Tlie diameter of the biggest Stupa is sixty-five feet 
Besides, there are traces of several brick structures m die open space in the middle 
These Vtbaras are supposed to have been constructed in die I century B C. This 
Safigbafam was at the puinadc of its glory about 450 A.D. The chief importance of 
the Vibarat of Sankram lies m their andquity; architecturally diey are classed 
very low. 

The liistoryof the early centuries of the Christian era, which witnessed die Bud- 
dhist ardutecture m Andhra at its full glory, needs to be written in golden letters. It 
was in this age that the famous Vibaiassud Stipas were constructed over a radius of 
seventy-five miles around modem Ellore.^ Apart from their religious significance, 
these places are of great importance also ftom the pomt of view of architecture. For 
splendid and imposing architecture this region has very few equals In no other 
province of India do we find as many Buddhist monuments as in this comparauvcly 
gmallpf area. They are fifty-two in number. The net-work of Sttpas and Viharas 
which seems to have covered the whole of Andhra speak of thcpopulanty of Buddhism 
in this province. We shall give here desenptions of the St/pas of Amaravati and 
Nagarjunakonda only. 

Amaravati, then known as Dhanyakataka and considered sacred by Buddhist 
pilgrims all over the world, claims, widt its Stipa, an extremely important place in 
the Buddhist world. The Sttpa is ranked with the finest works of art in the world, 
and Western archaeologists have given unstmted praise to it, as they have done to 
no otlicr. It is believed to have been constructed about tlie II centutj* B C , havmg 
undergone repairs later, during the period i jo-200 A D. Some scholars believe tliat 
it was constn’cted by the followers oiHmajana, and that there were ?rchitcct«r.-l modi- 
fications from time to time as hlabajana grew stronger. Artistic.illy 11 was so unique 
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• Wftlitoastsed&Btylelaio^mas&eAmmvatistyleofMchitectuie. It 

BudaWst its meaomg ^ Censhime rithet the mortal temains 

Sfitofte ^dj^Mch as the kttaanMu, the begging bowl, the st^M 
tt M wt^callcd Db 2 i&rbk Stupas; while those thatate constmeted to p^^te 
tc ^foi a great or Buddha himself are. ml^ed mmonal Stups. In 
Ceylon tbfwotd Vaifih (Dagpba) is used for Sfi^a, wHA is only a coOTption 0 
matugarbba} Stilus were thus symbols par excsllenee of the _ homage and ^evermc 
of Buddha’s devotees who appUed all their energy and aesthetic sMsc in constr^g 
and carvirs them. There is some difference between the SU^as of *e North 
and the Andhra Province. Those at Amamvati, Ghantsak, Bhattiprolu, NagaquM- 
konda las»ayyapeta and other places in Andhra, hitherto known, have common rea- 
totes ^ shape and form. The one at Amaravati being atchitectutally the most ex- 
quisite is considered the crown of them all. 

Renowned the world over, the Amaravati Sup is the most gigantic of all 
in Andhra. The diameter of this oval-shaped Stupa at ground was 162 feet, and round 
it went a processional path 6fteen feet wide. Thus it stood on a drcular basement, 
19a feet in diameter. The height of the stupa as calculated in proportion to its base 
should have been 90,100 feet. There is an upper processional path, twenty feet 
high from the ground, going round the Stupa for circumambulation, and having 
at four places, one each on foe four sides, five slim pillars of stone facing the main 
gates. They were called Ayaka or Aiyaka pillars, and symbolised foe five D}ya 3 ii 
Buddhas, viz., Vfo:ocbaoa,Ratnasambhava, Amitabha, Amoghasiddhi, and Akshobhya.® 
They also point to foe four thief events, of Buddha’s life—abaDdonment of home, 
enlightenment, setting in motion of foe wheel of Law or Dharma^ and emancipation 
or furvam. On foe outer side of foe Ajaka pillars were carved designs of Sftipas, 
dbarm-ebakras and BoSi-tKes. This pactice of erecting Ajaka pillars was unknown 
in foe North, for we do not find them at Sanchi, Samath, or any other place. There 
is agfoi a difference between foe North and foe South as regards foe four principal 
gates of the SUp. Unlike foe taraua gateways of foe North as seen at Sanchi, foe 
Amaravati Sm>a has, at its fence, four different types of gates strutting out like a portico 
and supported on four pillars. The four pillars were surmounted by four images of 
lions, fois again being a special feature of foe Sftp ardhitectute in Andhra. Another 
deviation ftom the North was a number of slightly smallgi- Sips of various shapes 
scattetedinfoeopcnspaceround foe Amaravati Sppa. Except forfoe oval crest which 
was glazed with white mortar, foe Stupa was coveted with beautifiilly carved marble 


* Aiiibra Qmtrika Vj/asmnJa, p. 43. 
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slabs. Into tiese slabs the artists of Andhra poured their very souls Tlic can-ings 
were so live and expressive that the visitor felt die artist’s chisel and hammer vcrc 
not dead, inanimate tools, but were themselves beings infused vith life and emotion. 
Even stone, it seemed, gave up its stoniness and became soft hkc vax, allowing it- 
self to be chiselled at the will of the architect. On these slabs were atved the dreams 
ofMayadevi, the birth of the Enlightened One, his abandonment of home, Cupid’s 
temptation, the settbg in motion of the vdaeel of Dbarnta, the emancipation or mresna 
of Buddha, and a good many other scenes. Their abundance shov's how much these 
episodes of Buddlia’s life appealed to his devotees. Besides, dicrc were numerous 
fascinating Jataka stories depicted on the stones. 

The SU^a at Nagarjunakonda, though smaller, is similar to diat of Amaravau 
in evety other respect. Its Mahachat^Oy enshrining a pea-sized piece of Buddlia’s 
bone, is an exquisite specimen of Amaravati arcliitecture. The visitor is astounded 
at the luxuriance of trees, ebamars, deserted thrones, Buddha’s feet, wheels of 
law, tridents and other symbols carved there, in addition to episodes from Buddha’s 
life and Jataka stories, hi the gaps left between these carvings arc depicted cndiant- 
ing amorous scenes which, though sensuous, have no trace of vulgarity or obscenity. 
It is learnt from an inscription discovered at Nagarjunakonda that the beautiful 
Vthara constructed at Kshudta Dharmagiri by the Ikshwaku princesses of Andhra 
was a sacred place of pilgrimage for Buddhists from all over the world. It is said 
that at this place Acharya Nagarjuna spent the evening of his life. From the same 
inscription we also learn that Buddhist asceocs from as many as fifteen countries used 
to assemble there. The monuments discovered by exavations at Nagarjunakonda 
include nine Sftipas, one Mabachaitya and eight Vtbaras. Several dinar coins of Syria 
found at the place ate indicative of trade relations with foreign countries in that 
period, i.e., the HI and IV centuries A D. At that tunc the river Krishna was very 
wide there and boats used to sail very freely, as is evidenced by the big wharf on 
the river bank at Nagarjunakonda. The Archaeological Department of hLadras has 
done very little so far in this direction. 

The Amaravati arcliitecture is notable for several reasons. In the first place, 
it is a happy blend of Greek and Indian architecture as found at places hkc Sanclii. 
The Greek reahsm and Indian idealism have fused together m the wonderful pattern 
evolved by the Andhra craftsmen which has astounded the world. Secondly, the 
ardiitecturc of Amaravati is highly suggestive, and there is no slavish conformity’ 
in it to tradition or convention. For instance, the numerous images of Buddha found 
here arc in varymg postures, and not m a few conventionalised poses only. The 
dream of Mayadcvi alone has been depicted in twenty different manners on the stones 
of Nagarjunakonda. The artistic onginaUty of the Amaravau style is tcmarlaiblc. 
The diird feature of Amaravati sculpture is its dynamic quality. Every smgic inwgc 

is vibrant with life, almost bubblbg with it in all its limbs, The touch o 

chisel has transformed every single block of stone into a fine piece of ^ 

stones represent the rich saga of the lives of Buddha and Bodliisatrtas.^ icsc artists 
excel m nuniature craftsmansliip, in depicting subtleties of human emotions on a sur- 
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face only a few indies wide. Unfbttuiiately, the materials discovered at Ghantsala, 
Amarivati and other places have found their way into foreign museums. The 
treasures of Nagar junakonda are, however, left intact for us fortunately, though 
the British Government did make a futile attempt to remove them too. It is of 
prime importance to build a local museum at this place, and to obtain for it, ficom the 
museums of London, Calcutta and Madras, all the antiquities found here. There 
is at present a small museum at Nagar junakonda, ediibiting only the artides obtained 
so far. It IS not known how many more treasures still lie concealed in that beautiful 
valley. How many dark and unei^lored chapters of Indian history would be brought 
to light, and how many gaps would be filled up, if only the central Government start 
excavations on a big scale. On the occasion of ihe Diamond Jubilee of Pandit 
Jawahatlal Nehru, first Prime Minister of free India and keen lover of Archaeology, 
I send my hearty greetings and request him to give his attention to this matter as 
weL Let him once undertake a pilgrimage to this notable historical centre in Andhra. 

May God spare our Prime Minister for a long time to serve the cause of foeedom 
and humanity. 


Maj n, 1949 


JaiBndl 


{Tra/is/aUd from Hindi) 


SILAVAT PAINTING: FOLK PAINTING OF GUJERAT-^AUR/\SMTRA 

Ravishakkar M. Raval 

Folk art is related to classical art very mudi as Prakrit to Sanskrit, or indeed 
any folk dia ect to a classical language. The History of Indian art fhrnishcs ample 
evidence of the parallel development of these two forms of cultural expression. lOislii 
Nalanda, Taxila, Ajanta and other historical seats of learning and culture provided a 
peifect expression of the cultural gemus of tlie country; but obviously the apprecia- 
tion and enjoyment of this perfection was not available to rural and other less fonu- 
nately placed folk. Their simpler tastes and more primitive desires for expression 
were fiilfflled m various forms of folk-music, folk-dance and folk-art. Folk painting 
and prinutive decorative arts find a special place among tliesc. 

This folk art was not so unformed and primitive as the art of the Stone Age 
or odier pie-historic periods. On the contrary, it provided a close but more popu- 
lar parallel to the classical art of die period, and is an index of tlic level of artistic tastt 
and appreciation amongst the simpler folks of tlic countryside and the interior 

All over India trends of tliought as well as facts of historical and social experience 
have found their way into folk forms, wHdi epitomise the c-xpcricncc, love, aspira- 
tions ^d disappointments of the common man. It was in these folk forms that the 
essential ideals of Indian art and culture were preserved in periods of decay. 

The frescoes of Ajanta show how important a place tlie art of painung occupied 
in the life of the country. Murals of the Moghul period have all vanished, but paint- 
mgs of even earlier periods survive. Coomataswamy and otliers have discovered 
mfluenecs of Rajasthan painting in western India generally. The earliest forms of this 
scliool are found m illustrated Jama manuscripts of the XIII-XIV centuries, and in tlic 
XV century manuscripts of Vasanfa-Vtlasa znABala GopalaStuli which were apparently 
quite popular. Thereafter, pictures of the Rtf^r and Raginis or illustrations of 
tlicmcs from the Bbagavata abound m tlie various styles ofhforwar and the outlj’ing 
areas of Gujerat. This tradition contmues unbroken to the end of the XVII centut}', 
although a gradual admixture of styles and signs of decidcncc and formalisation 
begin to .appear. In later work bright colours arc used, the lines become more angu- 
lar, figures gradually become more formal, and the narrative interest predominates. 
While this is regretted by the connoisseur, it cannot be denied that this formalised 
art finds a ready response amongst less sophisticated folk, and the popular narrative 
interest of tlie picture intensifies tlieir appeal. 

Tradition lays down that the p-alacc, temple and the mansion should have 
pictures at the entnance, m tlie main livmg room and m the women’s apartments. As 
late as the X\QII century, before the British influence became domin'int, there ws 
a generally prevalent belief tliat seeing a picture or an artist is auspicious, and it was 
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customaiy, theiefote, to display mutai paintiiigs of scenes from the pmnas and the 
epics, ot depicting great rulers and saints in prominent buildings in the town or 
village. 

Such paintings can still be found frequently in Gujerat and Saurashtra. Many 
of these are more than a hundred years* old. In the absence of such skilled crafts- 
men as those of Delhi and Jaipur, mural decoration was carried out in Gujerat by 
lesser cousins, whose traditional occupation was the decoration of temples, mostly 
by stone carving. This led to a peculiar form of mural decoration which consisted 
of outlines carved out in marble, sometimes with a little relief, and then filled in with 
colour. 

Many of those amateur craftsmen-paintcrs developed great skill in trmfa| paint- 
ing, and their special type of pamting came to be known as Syka or Silavat 
painting (painting on stone surfaces). The drawing in these murals is sitnpli> and 
sttaightforwardj there is little decoration and no tones; the themes ate narrative 
and generally ^ely known, so that the appeal of the picture may be 

J>/fl/paintets of Catch were particularly wdl-known. One femily of such crafts- 
men worked in Jamnagar for three gencmtions, and examples of their work can stiU 

r ^ the audience haU 

f L ^ and mural decorations presenting a complete panorama 
of the hfe of the town. In Shihorc, the old capital of Bfaavnagat, a mural panel in the 
Singhpura pa^ depicts the main characters of the manly batde of Chitiil, a main 

^ ^ kTC beta publishtd by fte AidmitogW DepaffineM of die Sate. 

^ m the life of Krishna. The presence of such paintings in the houses of 
the gentry suggests their wide popularity. ® 

mrab havt beet, dii- 

epbofa. teptetentadote of 

manners, and are a valuable sourcf* nf a cofltempotaty modes and 

enlighte^i^t of study, as weU as of popular education and 

possibiUties of this^me^ P°^or and 

SriM^glTghjTof LaltaST young^Rapeumar 

an old family of goldsmiths has done^ ” Bhaga^ who comes of 

which is a remarkable pktie of his fethw 

quently observed that partings in fo^ ^ 

of tune witii the Indian gSs L aspimS h 

cial orgamsations, while folk stvles Jhiri, « J- ^ ^ museums and offi- 

“fcMtMcramckmsmMofVc^ to 

are neglected and even tidiculed. A 
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complete re-orienlation is necessary for tlic prcscmtion of dicsc indigenous popul'r 
forms and tlicir evolution and giowlli for the cnnchmcnl of the cultural life of the 
people, 

Aninsf 9, 1949 {Trendchd Fm. tbJr) 
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MODERN TRENDS IN TELUGU POETRY 
S. Gopalassj^hnaudrit 


Modernism in Telugu Poetiy was ushered in by the poems of the -late Guiazada 
Appaiao Pantulu in the Andhra Bharati of hfachilipatnam. Fail and sickly though 
he was, tiiis versatile scholar lived and died a rebel against convention in 
language, society and religion alike. His dioice of a chiselled form of the spoken 
language instead of the archaic and obsolete form of the bookish one, his selection 
of an indigenous rhythmic meter as against the complicated Vritta meter of tibe Sans- 
krit verse, his preference of socialised themes to the conventional s tori es of love, 
and, above all, his original way of presentation of the beauty of human na tur e reveal 
him to-day as the motnii^ star of renaissance in Telugu poetry. 

Gutazada was one of the few intellectuals of his time, and had much to give 
his contemporaries by way of exhortation. His compositions are, replete 

with the sincerity and candour of a prophet but on this account do not lack the sweet 
touch of the persuasive anxiety of the beloved. His masteipiece, % Lavands 
Dream, combmes a powerfiil insight into reahty with a homely but sdntiUating narra- 
tive of ^rorthy experience. None of his readers can forget the “full moon waiting 
in the palmym glen to listen to the winged song of themaiden,” not the maidenhetself 
teDing tt tk of fc Kiog-s a&ctfoD “with oow «i«.g and ovt- 

blotrf to edioitae waklmg sotdj to hetoic nactioii. Small thooith the bidk of 

togh hi. commaod of fte 

adlevemena m poettjr am aa ptasewoiaty as his ofhquoted ojBsate- “So imr 

de.e^Modrfaodi.ootfamihi;i,th.soubX.tTh^ ^ 

that to be the caose of the teoaissance 

Aiidhia movemeote. theke of and the 

partial indoenee on the awakcninn®S M a » 

Pingali-Katnoti poets and Ahhn5ip”?T^’ ®^PtoK Samiicddy, the 
dnSof TeZ^fiot the font wheels £ the 

his themes mystic, his style 

tallei than his oon^ositioos. thou* thesemmaitr^ ttlij- peiiaps he appeals 

the contempotatv poets toward«i tlip n « j- ^ adnevement was to lute 

^hisinJta^s^x^zr sShT::”’ 

attempted in their ^ 

Vndigp; IS an ott-quoted poem, as it symbolises the 
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rcvoltofthcspiritofwondcrindiepoctagamstthcspimofacquicscncc^ R?nvircJdv 

the sc]f<ontMdcd. silent, yet prolific, ^^^^tcr of poctrj- has dcpirtcd from our midst' 
without hearing of out adnuration for him. His Vauahwien and hrouriu 

in a strong and pleasing pastoral toudi into Telugu poctiy*, and his NeLh!r.:^ndi 
IS fragrant with lyricism and love of liberty. His masterpiece, ho\vc\cr, hrppons 
to be ?am‘Sala (The Tavern), a free and fine rendering of Omar Kii.'ijy.un’’s Persnn 
otigmal. Abboori’s diction has the purity and dehevq' of the Indian painter’s line, 
while Ids composition has the control and power of the Westerner’s brush stroke! 
These four poets served to announce a new era in Telugu poetry, wherein the 
traditional ornaments of A/atikara ate discarded, and die n?.tural virtues of JOw/; 
imbibed into an elegant diction. 

Kavikondala Venkatarao and Adivi Bapiraju, die offspring of Prof. Couldrcy’s 
encouragement, stood aloof as rebels against die ways of this quartet, both in m.anncr 
and material. The former chose the meandering river, the work-woman reaching 
for die city, the jumping red-lily, the snake-charmer’s tiagastraia, and the dancing 
Siva, for five of his immoital poems. A host of oilier pleasing and .attractive poems 
he composed on the life of the toiUng masses. His style it jubilant and rebellious, 
employmg the colloquial and the grammatial widiout disUnclion or discrimination. 
He accepts widi love the varied nieteis of folk-songs, and hence his composiiiont 
appear to spring more from nature than through art'ficc. Bapiraju is a painter 
known for the mysdc run of his line, but in pocti}* he is no longer a mystic. He is 
a reahsdc photographer, nay, a coloui photographer, and a sound rccordci too. His 
ballads lift up die mirror to nature, while lus drones capture the attention of the render 
like Shakespeare’s first scenes. They embody the qumtcsscncc of the whole poem, 
and but for diem the songs would appear as collections, not as compositions It 
is these ta'o poets who arc responsible for the presence of die murmur of the mount.ain 
rill and the veiled beauty of the village lake in Telugu pocti)'. 

The freedom movement started by Mahatmaji prompted many of the Telugu 
poets to love freedom, not so mudi of the countrj', but of love. VisM’anadia S'’ty.i- 
narayana was die single solitary poet going about singing and stirring up youth, 
diough not to immediate action, yet to shed tears at the sepulchre of bygone 
gloi)’. Tlic songs of Ganmclla SatjvJiarayana, which spread like wild fire over the 
length and brcaddi of rlndlira and gaoled him for two years, lay dormant till recently, 
and tiicrc is no one so poor to do them reverence in spite of their stirring cppi-al .'iid 
alliteration. TIic Sohiii Semifi poets and writers, drawn together by the magi’ciic 
influence of Sivasankara Sastiy, monopolised the liter? ly field ard sowed the '-etd'- 
of free love and individual revolt. Krishna Scstiy w.is the most eloquei’t ch'n'pioii 
ofindividual liberty .and free love. Hcliailsfrom a family of scholcrly piet’, ■’nd 
while yet very young came under the influcrcc of the Bnihno Sen.j He p'^td 
dirough die acting .and cruel c.\-pcricnccs of life, and the ?<roci'>t:o:i vidi the 
above batch of young ?dacnlurcrs afforded him the oppjmmuy of lrj»'ti;'j; out 
wmh impunity. 
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Lan^ you smay aud 
Scoff you may but 
1 am not ashamed 
My will shall lead 
Aud wings ate &eed 
To % to (%, 01 dive. 

In this esritement he ptomises us a good lot 

Night the cteepet shall blossom in Stars 
Stones shall rise and stride like Mai-ft 
Ihe Human heart shall swim in joys 
As my ballad thrives and pains annoys. 

The Blessed souls who shed tbeit lives 
Fighting thtough ages the Lord’s own Fights 
ShaU dance with joy, my ballad riitives 
And floods the woild with fteedom’s flights. 


too foil of grief for the demise of hie uT T ^ ^*^7 

indulge in criiortation These two hostile society to 

^Lfekshm. HewSdnS^ ^ 

weep aloud if left alone. On the other ^ 

^o4er, whisper to one and confess to anSr r “ ^ 

leaving the folk to scoff and laugh. As h- ’ 

Praman; (The Erile); ^ of men, he shouts k 


come on the world today 

To rob the shelter my song would seek? 

In his sober moments, however, he recollects, 
Neidiet the Dawn not New Year’s dav 
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As if in utter despondency he murmuis to himself, 

I am dying , I am dying 
There is not an eye to shed a tear 
Not solace me by staying near 


I made my pyre and ht the £re 
No teat will quench; ’tis an end of all. 

It is after diis mood that he discovers Oorvashi and escapes into her loveliness. 

Krishna Sastry the poet is more noteworthy than Krishna Sastrytherehel. He 
can wbp up an emotion by a stroke of his pen and aeate a hurricane by a breath of 
his ken. ^e lyricism introduced into Telugu Poetry by Gurazada reached its zemdi 
in Mr. Sastry’s hands. The Qta mctei^ which served till then (mostly) as packing 
material to be poetiy of the Viittas, shows vigour and gait in his use. And to add 
to all these is his keen sense for beauty. He marks wib pleasure a blush in be bend 
of a full-blown flower/ be dark breab of be clouds exhaled by be tamak grove, 
the infflf iiflrinn of the flower bat floats in be song of be bee, and be song bat flies 
caught in be broat of be departing cuckoo His one-act plays are replete wib 
poetic honey, and his public speeches captivating and powerful. 

Vedula Satyanarayana Sastry, Knsbna Sastry’s comrade and admirer, does not 
imitate bis reckless bsregatd of society. He does not wish to 


Get up the trees and get up the hills 
r.1<mb to be skies and change to the blues 


as Krishna Sastry wouldl Instead, he would enjoy the tiny waves bat come creeping 
over be ripe com-fidd, be green sari presented by summer rams to good Earth, 
be wet breeze preceding a ram and carrymg be sweet scent of flowers, be wave bat 
sines its tun to be shore its doom, be dark shades of be nimbus doud, be silrat 
peep of be bashful Lunar Slide &om be east, be strugglmg rill in be yiscetn of be 
hilL and be loud outburst of laughter of be full moon, in spite of be dark 
of hell bat haunted him day in and day out. His poems are complete, never frag- 
mentary. He neat-lincs bem carefully and sharpens bem admirably. If one were 

to bink of an anthology, every one of his poems fits into it m^y. 

Of be several poets bat jomed be hterary revelry which followed be pli 
deal awakening, Nayani Subbarao and Nandury Subbarao ^pedal motion 

The former bLght into Telugu poetiy be pristine 
htmr the affectionate self^bandon of Pastonl-love. f 
(Songs about Yenb) be revolt of modem youb against the obsote ’ 

dobing of literary language was complete. In sublimity of iU«tratc' 

dies be hdghts of Jayadeva, and sometimes goes farther. Just a couplet 

In be mirror my lord so tall and high 

How could my pead your good statute bold^ 
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Witib myriads of shades of love composed 
Ho\? could my love, you live iu this heart? 


A more sublime and suggestive presentation of sambboga-srit^a I have not yet read. 

Stirangam Srinivasarao, the wonder poet of modem Andhra, 'tos responsible 
for the import and development of contemporary European tendencies into Telugu 
poetry. He began like every other Telugu poet, with conventionalised modes of 
meter and egression, but developed gradually into an ultra-modern by importing, 
imitating, and imbibing the Western tendencies. When in his Stpba Astbikalu (Bones 
Asleep) he says in the end, 


Sensing their voiceless welcome 
Mine eyes in tears dissolve 
My heart *tis all aflutter 
My bones they shake and shiver. 


we find him diving deeper and deeper into e^erience and describing it with surpris- 
ing potency. In his Mr, Amndam etc., we find him importing the sonorous and 
pl^mg gmts of English poetry and endowing them with a new breath. In the 
msbrnrshtycst (The Aged Beggar Woman) be tells us, 


Under the wayside tree 
Rests the age-old woman. 

Her groan is fdnt and feeble. 

Her apron full of flies. 

The erratic wind questions: 

“If she were to die 
Who shall be the sinner?” 

The dog in silence bit a bone 
aamdeon ’scaped with a new-cau^t fly 
^kness spread its limbs and shades 
D«sty pathways sent up sighs. 

Hyiiig that way with a smear of honey 
The big leaf said “’tis not my sin,” 


suggesting d^bemtely with power and vigour Hk o . 

World), symbolic of the bubbling ™ ™ Prapanebam (Another 

4* of fc for a 


A song on the lips 
And 

A step in the legs, 

A roar in the hegit 
And 


A hymn in the throat 
Hatom, Hsuom, Hara, 
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Hata, Hata, Ifea, Kara, 

Push on, you push on. 

Rush on, you rush on, 

There the gkte of the fiery diadem 
There the call of the warlike drum 
She calls, She calls 
Push on, you rush on. 

Mr. Srinivasarao has no longer any respect for the conventionahsed form of poetic 
esptession. Many of his poems ate declamatory, and some are unadorned narrative. 

Whichever histoiy we read 
Where is the cause for pride? 

The stoiy of mankind is 
A story of exploitation 
The story of mankind is 
A tale of woe and suppression 

Chingiz Khan and Tamarlane 
Nadir Shah or Alexander 
Each one is a big marauder. 

The poem embodies suppressed emotion dodied m a tone of natural pathos. 
Crowning Mr. Sn Sri’s* poems of exhortation and appeal is the Cer-^beeh of Jagamaibt 
conventionally known to crush eveiy thing in their way. 

Ye the forsaken 

Ye the down-trodden 

Ye that aie the victims of die 

Cobra fangs of Hunger 

Look, Look, they ate there 

The wheels, the wheels 

They are there 

Th^ ate coming 

They ate coming 

The cat wheels of Jagannalh 

Of Jagannath, of Jagannath 

The whitliog wheels of Jagannath. . . .etc. 

“Pattabhi,” "Arudra” and "Ajanfa” arc some among the ultra modems of die present 
age. “Pattabhi” takes pleasure in creating a cent percent urban imagery and bring- 
ing in Bengah-end rhymes into Telugu. “Ajanta” weaves his thoughts mto a sort 
of psychic automatism and scores the sympathy of the reader towards the down-tro - 


’"[Mr Stinmsarao’s pen-naine. {Eds,) 
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den. “Amdia” employs a peculiar but a highly suggestive symbolism, and com- 
poses bnTidfpds of lines in the terminology of the toiler at the desk or the tunning 
trj iin. He uses English, Hindustani and Sanskrit words, and mixed combinations 
ofthesewithgreatpowerandfeliaty, and seeks to create a compound impression 
on the educated Andhra. The trend for the Telugu Poetry of the future seems to 
be mostly declamatory exhortation of the worker on the one hand, and unassuming 
suggestion in slow but powerful tempo on the other. The verse is dying a natural 
dea^. 

June 6, 1949 (^Translated from Telnet) 
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GAURI SHnCHAR, OR UMA SHIKHAR 

Chandravadak C. Mehta 


But fot an accident in the nuddle of the XIX centuij, as we all know, Mount 


Everest, named after Sir George Everest, who then happened to be the Qiaimian of 
the Survey Department of India, would have continued to have its original Tibetan 
namp. Cbomlungma — meatiifig “The Goddess Mother of die World.” Exactly a hund- 
red years ago, to be correct in the year 1849, a regular survey of the Himalayas was undei- 
taken for tihe first t}mPj and in the series of observations this one was marked as peak 
No. ij of that particular range. It took three, years to conclude those laborious 
calculations, and in the year 185a a thrill passed through die Calcutta Secretariat of 
the East India Company when the Bengali chief clerk of Sii Andrew Waugh suddenly 
rushed into his master’s chambers, excitedly announcmg: “Sii, I have discovered die 
highest mountain of the World ” It was then calculated to be of i%ooz feet, whidi 
was later on corrected to 29,14; feet. How paradoxical it is that the lughcst point 
of the earth is dubbed with the name of a person who neither saw this peak, nor even 
happened to be anywhere in the vicinity of this giganticrange. Itis interesting tliat die 
Himalayas is considered to be the youngest mountain system of the woild, and yet 
possesses the highest summit untrodden by any human being. 

It IS said that some of the ranges have not yet assembled. Some believe diat 
they have not yet reached their complete growth, and, therefore, the height of Mount 
Everest has not yet been finally determined. Some find difficulties to arrive at a final 
conclusion, because of the variations in the atmospherics and the snow sheets vluch 
eternally keep on covering the peak. During the last war a press agency flashed the 
news that a certam American pilot bad spotted a peak somewhere m North Tibet, 
which was considered to be its rival and threatened to dethrone the mighty Everest 
from its enviable position. This was qmte sensational news, and tremors passed 
through the entire Himalaya-loving world. But luckily the stunt soon lost its value 
and no progress was heard of in this direction. Be it as It may, Mount Everest till 
this day has braved aU the sensational and phenomenal storms, and stands unique 


and vet imconciueted. 

bur querry in this brief survey is to find out whether it is opportune to rename 
this mighty peak and pay our proper respects which are already overdue It is a pity 
that such an important mountain peak has been wrongly named in our Indian languag s, 

mosdybyourschoolandcoUegestudentsandevensome of our learned “ 

‘ is usually known as Gauri Shankar, though it should have been Gauri 
must have been due to the ignorance of some of the foreigners, cxccp g 
Bury, who noticed in 1921 the distinction between the wo words Shankaf md 
“Shar.” Sometime back our atlases were printed outside India, and hence the con- 
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fusion became woise. Howevef, it is ktetcstmg to note that there is a peak 
Gauri Shanket in the Hiinakyan ranges, of a loT^yer height compart to Gaud 
Sikhat and situated somewhere between the Holy Kailas and Mnnnt Everesli 
nearer to Indian soil To be correct, it is 83,440 feet high, lower than the Mount 
Everest by about 5,500 feet. 

Now, how was Mount Everest known before the SOX century? Was it ever 
known by the Lidians that there ejdsts a mountain peak of the highest altitude in the 
Himalayas? At least the Tibetans knew ages ago, just as the mmp. suggests; other- 
wise they would not have named it Qomolm^a— the Goddess Mntbpf of the World. 

We know that the ancients were aware of the Saptasindhus and the Vedic river 
Saraswati,celebratedin thePamtfxasthelost river. They certainly knew almostcvery- 
thing about the mighty ranges of the Himalayas and of the Mana Sarovar, of majesdc 
peaks like Nilkanta andNamNatayan,and the most beautiful of all peaks, NandaDevL 
and the sacred twins of Badrinath and Kedamath, and certainly of the Holy Kailas, 
ft IS needless to pursue the various references and the cmss-references about 

1 ‘i- “JghV Himalayas, was not fnlyl 

about the Lt 

people of his times had *1 j ^ our puipose to assert that 

certainly knew about the hk^ I^ayan peaks, and the Zm 
W)rk Imara Sambbava, the poet ws theSh«[ ^ 

gim ^vid pictures of all ieS mg^ a 2“ ^ and 

beidentifiedeventoC of unique beauty, whjeh can 

we must devote out attaiticm'totSrv^Cf 

having become disappointed decided tn mentions that Gauri, 

and hence refited to Gauri which^? ^ 

tins peak and correctly mentions it as Gau^Shiwf ^ * ^cock. Kalidas describes 

Mdent traveller as he was? We do n t “ 

know about it with its cortcct mle ^ Ibe did 

rju Goddess-Mother, the caact Shikhar-Gauti who is supposed 

Cbomkngm. Kahdas like many of our 1^5 by the Tibetan word 

co^g the name mto^LilhX^vf’^ 

^d W Kved and danced. M where Shiva 

God Skva resorted to anger and burned Shankar, But when 
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The above analysis would guide us to finally rename Mount Everest as Gauri 
Shikhar. But as tihere is likely to be a confusion between Gauri Slukhar and Gaun 
Shankar, may we humbly suggest to name it as Uma Shikhar, wliidi means the 
Goddess-Mother of the Earth? 

1 have also another suggestion to offer, and perhaps 1 may not be the first 
to venture it. Himalayas are saaed not only to the people of bdia but to many 
a nation of the world. May we now, since we are free, name that peak Gandlii 
Shikhar, and pay our homage and tribute to that great man, the Fatlicr of 
the Nation? I am told there is an international convention now in operation 
that no newly discovered peak is to be named after the name of its discoverer 
and bear the name of any mortal. Gauri Shikhar is not a newly discovered peak, 
and 1 am sure that the international tribunal willnotgmdgeit if this unconquered 
moun tain is re-named after the name of Gandhiji, whom we all now recognise as 
much more than a mortal. 

Jtme 1, 1949 



INDIAN FOLK SONGS 
Devendra Satyarthi 


Rich in colouf and image, Indian folk songs ate a deposit left by the dvet of 
tkoe. Ttaditions of coundess taces and creeds ate beautifully intetwoven in the 
festivals and bdiefs of the people, Grotring impetc^tibly in each geoetation, the 
heritage of song and dance symbolizes the spirit of the people, their character, their 
cultural values, their national ideals, 


In view of the gteady striking unity of culture as seen in such an amount of 
folk songs, none would dare to say that India is just a geographical unit. Indeed, 
there is no material difeence m the spirit that moves the heart of a Kashmiri woman 
and that of a mother in Malabar; the same heart pulsates everywhere. 

Looking back into my childhood days, I can think of my village in the East 
Punjab, not fer from die Sudej, where I had the first impressions of folk poetry. 
Time moves ratha slowly in the Punjab countryside, and hke the notes of a mystic 

You rfl aeei 

0 beat their wives, and lovers ever adorbg their favourite girls. Everybody’s 
sweetheart puts on anklets, and here every lover sings: ^ 

My sweety who puts on anklets, is displeased with me, 

I feel my God is displeased with me. 

art of weavine the ancient art nf « ^ resembles the ancient 

«0tl«.ucay,’n41y, one Criout 

Tim fiiuik, proud. Jdf- 

remembers an excellent account of the Indian S? , ^ ^ 

when its strings were touched it sang of the ^ ^ 

whence it sprang, of the mpenteis who 

the merchants who made it that merchandise L I pohshed it, 

mcompatable, the singer says, as he takes to aaothefTn*^^® ^ 

I caught a glimpse of God. ’ 

Love songs immeasurably add to the loy of hfe i 

/ e. Love alone assures the people 
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thjit they will not die befoie death. The “Song of the Gtaves” is a rate fagtnpnt of 
Punjabi folk poetry : 

The graves await us, 

As mothers aw^t their sons. 

Life without love is sad. Death is much more sad. The art of love, described 
realistically, is a constant theme. 

With the edge of her veil. 

She fanned out the dame of the earthen lamp, 

With the twinkle of her eye she talked to me. 

The fresh, raw milk is much hked by boys and guls. The 0 / raw miUi 
IS a significant teim for one’s sweetheart; innocent love is like taw milk: 

To a son like a lump of firm curd, you’ll give birth, 

O drinker of raw milk. 

Jaikur gets milk from the goatherds: 

The goatherds are calling, 

Jaikur, drink milk and go. 

Tie goatherds leave her one day: 

The goatherds broke their love and went away, 

Jaikur, who will give you milk to drink? 

Life IS sad without a Jaikur, the shepherd would tell, but you must have a true 
Jaikur, not merely a drinker of milk. True love brings you fece to face with God. 
You really need a tme Jaikur. 

The village in the East Punjab expresses its every mood in song. Whenever 
the long-drawn song of some peasant reaches your ears, you feel it is the good earth 
Itself that sings. The general tone of such a chant is rather sad. You follow the 
smging voice and reach the field that is being ploughed with songs of love and hope: 

. 1 

My love’s chest is of golden hue. 

My own body is all velvet. 

II 

Carry my spinning-wheel there, 

0 where your ploughs are tilling. 

III 

In my dreams I embraced him, 

1 opened my eyes and I didn’t find him. 

IV 

O you Sawan doud^ 

Bend and pout down at onre. 
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0 Koonj of the mountains, 

Sometimes visit youi mothetland. 

Kmj, ot the she-ctane, is an andent image. The giti goes away to her husband 
after the marriage. But she must not forget her bini-pkce altogether. The village- 
birth place awaits the Kooi^, 

The sad girl talis to the spinnmg-wheel in another Punjabi folk song; 

Gkati, Gbm, 0 spinning-wheel, 

Should I spin the red roll of carded cotton or not? 

Spin, gid, spm, 

0, spin, girl, spm. 

Far-off is my father-in-law’s p l a ce. 

Should I hve there or not? 


live, girl, live, 

0, hve, girl, Uve, 

Long, long is my woe, 
Should I relate or not? 


Sdate, girl, relate, 

0, relate, girl, relate. 

My husband is a 

Should I hve with him or not? 

Live, girl, hve, 

0, hve, girl, hve. 


cotton mto fine thread. ^ tough 

as even ancstml memoiy^:t“ 

wonderful creatures, haS^^^^ ^ who dlk-tales oi 

an elderly person who is the well-wisher of ‘all symbolizes 

Poetiy. The songs of the ^ antliology of fdlk 

?t“ ^age too, 0 Gim<, dance 

0, do not pass away by the outer path’ 

and brightened by the su^ht. ^ ^ge hfe. 
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Going from one language to another, one can approach the people through 
some smcere interpreter, and, as one listens to them singmg then inmeTnnnal songs. 
It IS not difficult to take down the notes and pick up the minute shades of meaiung. 
This IS how you will follow the urgen(7 of a song with special reference to its use 
to the singmg community. 

I remember how I listened to a Kashmiri peasant woman’s song, when I first 
visited the saiffion fields near Snnagar: 

My lover went towards Pampur 
The saffion flowers embraced him; 

He IS there, I am here, 

0 God, do hsten to my cues. 

The saffion flower is a common symbol for a beautiful girl. So, the most evi- 
dent significance of the entire image is that the Kashmiri woman, whose lover left for 
Pampur and never returned, imagmes that he must have been snatched away from 
her by some other girl. 

In a well-known Kashmiri lullaby the ear-tmg is the symbol of the child. Agam, 
' a Kashmiri girl compares herself to the branch of a tree that bums with the fire of love. 
“Images,” as Stephen Spender has emphasised, “are not still-lifcs to be hung 
on walls. They are visions of the history of the race and of life and death.” 
Obviously, images add to the urgency of songs. 

fsnTnp tiiTifts an image symbolizes the entire commumty, as we find m a Gond 

folk song: 

In the fisherman’s house is bom a son, 

Carrymg on his head a fishmg-net. 

The fish weeps, dbar. 

My lifie-long enemy is bom, 

Ah me, my life-long enemy is bom to-day. 

Here the Stfiffit fish is the symbol of the Gonds, and the fisherman represents 

the landlord dass. , , 1 

“Lament of the Wounded Doe,” a ^oik-song from Bengal, may be taken as a 

mre piece of emotional poetry: 

Lol there grazes the doe and the archer seeb for game, 

Suddenly he hits her with his sharp arrow, 

Thus breaks forth the poor innocent doe: 

What a deep wound, brother archer, 

Your arrow has given me. 

1 am but a forest doe and owe to none, 

But my dehcious flesh and blood 
Turn ffie whole world against me: 

What a deep wound, brother archer. 

Your arrow has given me. 
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TJCTei have I trespassed into your meadow, 

i rf yo"* M 

For no feult of mine am I stricken. 

What a deep vjound, brother archer, 

Your arrovif has g^ven me. 

My child remains unfed by my milk, 
m v?ill his moonlike face be seen any more by me, 
No wrds of endearment from me shall soothe him; 
What a deep wound, brother archer, 

Your arrow has given me. 

For my own death I am not at all sorry. 

But what answer, brother archer, 

Will you render to the gods above? 

What a deep wound, brother archer, 

Your arrow has given me. 


Whenever my child pressed by hunger. 

Will cry calling, 0 mother, mother dear. 

That cry will surely strike at the heart of gods: 
What a deep wound, brother archer. 

Your arrow has given me. 


0 ye my comrades, my brothers. 

Tell my mate, my love, 

To nurse my suckling child witii love and care: 
What a de^ wound, brother archer. 

Your arrow has given me. 


To meet and talk in this life, 

Tell him, it won’t be possible any more. 

The archer’s shaft ends all my hopes and dreams: 
What a deep wound, brother archer. 

Your arrow has given me. 


0, who is that smith 
^0 made this deadly arrow that kills me? 
Extinct from the worid his whole family be: 
What a deep wound, brother archer. 

Your arrow has given me. 


The image of the doe in this song, coming from Tripura, has the same purpose 
as that of the fish in the Gond song. Aamilar image shines like the pure 
gold of poetry in an Awadhi folk song in the Unked Provinces: it is a Sohar, or birth 
song, sung to celebrate the birth of a son; 
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The &ah ttee looks so young and gfeen 
With leaves so diick and sleek: 

Beneath it stands a doe, 0 Rano, 

Het mind is gjioomy. 

Gmaing not so Ear away 
The deer asks the doe, 

Is it that the meadow is no more green, O ’doc, 
Or your Eice looks pale for lack of water? 


My meadow is no less green 
Not for lack of water am I sad: 

Today, darling, is tlie sixth day of the prince’s birth, 
Ohl your life they will take away. 

On her macht^ sits Queen Kaushalya, 

The doe thus asks a boon: 

The flesh of the deer they are roasting in your kitdien, 
Hb skin I wish you will give me. 

I shall hang it on the ibak tree, 

My heart somehow I’ll soothe. 

C i rcl in g around I’ll watch, Queen mother. 

The deer, Til think, is still alive. 


Go to your home, O doe, you go. 

Never shall I pa^t with the skin, 

I shall get a khaf^ft^ made with it, O doe. 
For Rama, my son, to play. 


Whenever sounds the khanjri high or low. 
In silence hears the doe, 


Standing beneath tihe tree, 

Sighing and sobbing for the deer. 

It looks really sttange to sing such a song with a tragic note whfle 
the birth of a child. Thb reference to the sixth dijr of the prmce ^ 

and Queen Kaushalya’s refusal to part with the skin of the deer does not dimmish th 

sorrow that seems to engulf the collected 

As a piece of dramatic poetry, this Awa^ tolk song, on^y 

by ShriRamNaresh Tripathi, won a great appreciation of 

iLdan Mohan Malviya. Malviyaji actually shed -^pathi wiU 

wordswerechantedtohim. I^nBybemenUonedberethat^mNi^^T^^^^ 
always be known in the Hmdi htemy world for his collection of folk songs 


1 A kind of tmy cot, 

* A musiol instniment. 


35 
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United Piovinces and Bihai, just as Jhavef Chand Meghani is tetoembeted fof his 
unique collection of Gujmti folk songs. 

The fisheiboy in an Andhra folksong stands in bold relief, and he indeed 
speaks for ail oppressed classes: 


Me, a fishetboy, 0 babu, 

Beat me not, abuse me not, 0 babu, 
A small fishing-boat I row, O babu, 
A net to be hurled I throw, O babu. 


At Polipilli Punia was I bom, 

In the ^ of Peddapur was I kought up. 
My fiukt’s name is Jalla Konko, 

My mother’s name is 


My sister’s name is Chedupariga, 

My brother’s name is Royyapmchu, 
My Tsife’s name is Yisukadondu, 

My own name is Bommirayi. 


ate two other members of the vast fish femilv and Bommraji 

thcupi^r dasses. As. Sri AdH 

assured me, this is the most striking oS ke A^f^f T 

to select a single songfota if someone had 

will reaUy repmsent the Andhra folk-nif songs, the Song of the Fisberbey 

. „o« of 


^-koH bird, 0 Ak-kati bird 
O where did you lay 
Your eggs? 


the small stone 
1 laid my eggs, 

I ktjed and got only three Uttle ones 
Searchmg the grain for the first ht^one 
I crossed three distance. 
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Seaiching the gtain 
For the middle one 
1 ctossed fout kadm distance. 

Seaiching the grain 
For the third one 
1 crossed greater distance. 

, The cruel wsherboy 
Sat there seeking game 
He spread his net. 

My feet were caught in the snare 

Fluttering my wings I lamented 

Tears of sorrow flowed back tibe four koAm distance. 

The image of the she-snake is typical of the Malayalam folk songs. She is 
worshipped in awe and wonder: 

Whence do you come, 

0 dark she-soake? 

My eggs 1 laid 

1 am going away. 

TnmitnRfnhle eggs you have laid 

Now hundreds and thousands of seipent-kins will come out. 

When so many of them will appear, father, 

Where will Acre be shelter for the son of man? 

Many songs draw images from family life. Mother and daughter appear again 
and again m the folk poetry of Katnatak: 

1 

Talk between mother and daughter is the rhythm of a song, 
lake a pair of one-stnnged instruments played together, 
lake the sound of temple bells at Halsang? while sun rises. 


It is cool under the iitf/n tree in summer, 
The RV<»tT>afati river too is cool, mother. 
You are cool at my birthplace. 

hi 


Bom of a poor mother I never saw the mti hap 
Not could I put on a san woven wi^ ^Id “o ^ 
Yet how much I owe yon for the milk I suckled. 


^ Name of a village 
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A soc^ is ifflpoftaat as a document of the cotnmunit^’s feelings. It really 
adds to the mysterious force of tribal poetry. It may be the driving away of the 
bees with smoke and the catting of the comb with the golden sword, as seen in a 
Vedda folk song ftom Ceylon; or it may be a squirrel, contemplating that, now when 
she is with her beloved, dawn should linger long below the hills, as depicted in an 
Ao Naga song from Assam; it always gives us a glimpse of the tribal life. It may be 
a Muria youi^ man in Bastar State telling hfe sweetheart that he will play with her as a 
shuttle flashes through the warp of a loom; or it may be an Angami Naga youth in 
Assam esptessing his desire that the girl of his dreams should remain his friend and 


me loiesi wncre Dums a me, and that with water £tom the hollow bamboo she shoi 
quench the blaring fire; we always see the emotional overtones of tribal poctiy 
Awo^haMamthisongsaysthatshedoesnot teU her secrets to her neigh- 
^ to to .to .ai bM., m .Mte .oog Ae say, fta L 

^ ha gmdstime hke a mnmg deet. for ha moarfs mill plays in ha rmsts 

^ple^. ^ In an Uiaonsong from Chota Nagpur a giil tells her moler that the 
g, asking for the oil and scarlet; and again in another song 

plays in the wrists of % com-grinder milk 

so^rirnS^ 

ina^hngoagainfoenortiSalsnn^'^’J^;^™ “ “ "“S' «aywhae: 

gopfetaladeli^into. the 

ad oonnto feeling ^ 

dw ny iTO, go do* Mw in my to-” *>>' b<>7: “Go 

tdhnghaloTO “On the hd tem staL fS, ‘ Khotd gU in Orissa 

« ftKwt for ym, toi 0 ^ 

mBtoIlhand.aingmg,”Mmi,„j^ toin^ Itsnaybeapeamnt 
h«pnt aennto too m lie padStoC? epts, you 

dO^ smgmg, "1 salute yZ^^oi »Sa«. peasant 


aO^dogfeg: “it Who a Sato 

the nate carried n, to dm dlstamlanls^T ™ ^ the plonglh Ha 


! luw ^ giccimgs came." 
languages and pfovinoes 
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wheie. The year 1857 , when the fitst battle of Indian Independence vras fou^t, 
tightly touched the fringe of folk songs in Bundelkhand, when some peasant poet sang 
ixtempon: 


We heard of rijat brave woman, 

That Queen of Jhansi; 

Milk and batasba she gave to hei soldiers, 

Herself she took simple water. 

These were the lines indeed that inspired the late Subhada Kumari, the well- 
known Hindi poetess, to conqiose her famous poem about Ram Labhmi Bai of Jhansi, 
whose name has been immortalised with India’s fest battle of Independence. 

The railway tram reached the forests, and the Ahir sang his first reactions in his 
^ria song: 

Smee the railway train shot out, 

Forests and hills are cut down; 

Money I had I gave to my legs, 

To my stomach I gave the bones of my back. 

The Ahir wanted to say that his nujney was spent on the railway ticket to 
save the legs from exertion, and as he could save nothing for food, his stomach, 
shrinking and shrinking, touched his backbone. 

Later on, the Ahir sang of Mahatma Gandhi m his Birba song: 


In Gandhi’s fight you won’t sucaed, 0 Firangi 
Whatever measures you may take; 

Good, good luxuries you had in this land. 

Now your bungalows will be sold. 

Obviously, the Ahir sang this m<i song long before Gandhiji started the 

“Qmt India” movement. , , . . r.jjt,. 

In the Punjab, the peasant sang poignantly to the rhythm of his ancient Gtddha 

God is dead, the gods have all fled away; 

It IS the of the _ ,, ^ 

Bk of the ms the Bfltbh Gomiapeot m 

moted to say dm CTCO God cannot raise his wane d^unesc peasant 

ImiiedBtcly aftel lyai. aihen Gandhip visited Assam, some Assamese peasan 


poet sang extempre: 

Tarun^ weeps, Nabin® weeps. 
The Ali Brothers® too shed tears, 
In Gujarat weeps Gandhi, 

For he cannot get %wmj. 


* One of the Assamese leaders 

* Another Assamese leader. 

* The late SVijinlna» Ah and Mohammad Ah. 
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dance: 

the clovids ate loaiing, 
the landlojds aie loaiing; 

In the the 

But Gandhi’s htj is seen coming 

Bai re hai, Gandhi’s is wming. 

I, hi. K«8» tte Go«d mg rf GoidHii iud Jain^ 


Goii’s sari is dragging in (he dust, 

Gandhi Baba’s flag flies in the world. 

U 

Inside the house a new pillar is fixed, 

At Nehru Baba’s order the world moves. 

Geri is the term for a fair cotnplexioned giri. So fer as tiie jump from Gandhi 
Baba to Nehru Baba is concerned it was not difficult, for (he Gonds, like any other 
people in India, always think of their leaders as living symbols of age and wisdom. 

the Uiaons in Qhota Nagpur need not sing now to the rhythm of the Karam dance 
ffie fevourite song that they h^ composed about the British rule: 

The captive birds, the animals, the creatures 

■Wfite with their lips 

the Brirish rule 

The court’s judidal order 

Write as they wish.^ 

Yes, indeed, nowhere in this vast (ountty should anybody sing in (his stfidn. 
India is independent now. Immediately after she attained freedom, she had to pass 
through an ordeal. Gandhiji was shot dead while he was going to address a prayer 
meeting at Delhi. But Gandhiji’s name will ever be sung in Indian folk songs, as 
a refugee woman from the West Punjab would sing even today: 

You never visited our village, 

I take your oath; 

You got independence for this country, 

I take your oath. 


projec?ffi^dt^'^^^ composed Punjabi folk-song images of great vitality and hope 


W. G, Atdier, Tie Blw Giwt : The Poetry of the Uraons, p. .js, 
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In out yard has risen the sun, the sun, 

To look at the sun, come, 

0, Gandhi, come, O, Gandhi, 

You too are a sun, a sun. 

To look at the sun. 

Come, O Gandhi, come, 0 Gandhi. 

How should I come, O simple-hearted woman? 

I have a thousand jobs to do, a thousand jobs; 

On my spinning-wheel came out 
To-day this long, long, thread, this thread. 

The Engjhshman says: I am going, am going ; 

Gandhi says: fdend, go soon, go soon. 

The Englishman says: a thorn has pricked me, pricked me, 
Gandhi says: friend, where has the thorn pricked, 0 where? 


Gandhi has pulled out the thorn, the thorn, 

The Englishman has followed hk long, long path; 

The bad persons are Englishman, what 

&tilt? 

Sit quietly, you silly ones, behave sensibly, sensibly. 


The sun shines witii its rays all round. 

Today the earth too shines, shines; 

Gandhi bowed down in respect 
To-day the earth looks happy, happy. 

Commenting on Baiga folk-songs, W.G. Archer rightly remarked: “We do 
not study tnan merely to dissect him. We examine in order t^t we may earn. 
Behind twentieth century art m Europe lies Negro sculpture. The importance o 
Baiga poems is that they suggest a new starting point for contemporaiy po 
both in and in Ihdia.”^ This could be said more emphatically ab 

entire range of Indian folk songs. 

Lichly, « b.™ Verier Elw. W. G. ^ 
service to the esploration of Gond and Uraon folk songs respe ^ ^ 

the precious gems of Indian folk poetry on the song-map o 
for Indian scholars now to take up this great work as a part ° noonlat 

Why cannot we take the help of recording to^Lserw^d develop 

folk songs of various languages? That can be the o y J ^ service in this 

folk music in this country. The All-foto Ra<ho as organisation now, 

direction. But that is not enough. We must have a separate organisati 

^ W. G. Atcher ; Peifiy- ^ Number, March 1945. P 
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when India is an independent conntty, so that we may do the needful on the most 
scientific and cultiual lines worthy of a great nation, 

We must look forward now for the musical value of folk songs, for they are not 
mete poems. 

Aii^st 16 , 1949 






RENAISSANCE IN MALAYALAM UTERATURE 
Kum Krishna Marar 


Kerala is a narrow strip of land stretching from south to north, with the Aia- 
bian Sea on the west and lie Western Ghats on the east. Without breaking the 
bonds of common traditions with the rest of India, it has developed a distinctive indi- 
viduality of its own. Within its well-defined limits, seasonal conditions are peculiar. 
The sod IS rich, the monsoon eimberant. Yet man has failed in his capaaty to exploit 
these in full and turn them to maximum advantage. 

Oanam, the national festival falling in the month of Sravm, is celebrated with 
great rejoicmgs. It is significant not only of gamering and the salubrity of this 
season of the windless skies and the moon-ht nights, but also reminiscent of a by- 
gone age full of peace and plenty, Mahabali, the symbol of this golden era, is reve- 
rently remembered, the village-folk singing with glee the popular ballad that en- 
shrines the fatherly virtues of this good and noble monarch in these lines: 


Maveh nadu vaneedm kalaa 


When MahabaU ruled the land 
AU men were an equal band. 

An indigenous type of gymnasium too had flourished m the land, where a 
system of drill and physical training and swordsmansHp were ^crfully c^^ine 
and imparted to the youth. Yeats of Bntisb rule, sapping as it 
people and robbed them of the natural splendour of their vatour, could hardly si^caed 
m Lang this wonderful specimen of native art altogether; alas, it 
more as L object of pubUc exhibition exciting the cnno^ty of 
audiencel Attuned to its bodily culture and forming 
Kafbakah, or the dance recital as it is styled. A harmomous e S ^ 

forms of art-dance and drama, music and poetry, m ^soever has seen 

as the perfect embodiment of the peculiar gemus • 

this rare specimen of fine art has sensed tte soid o ^ else- 

attracted a good deal of attention from love p pipnAo; Kerala 

where. One in quest of Indian art and Indian w sculpture and 

fed « « Kpetta our a>d drum, J bo soon 

painting, for everywhere and in every thing a ^^ible Sankara, who was 

clearly displayed. Why, for that matter, was thinkers, ancient and 

acknowledged with folded hands by a long line o c 

modem, as the greatest giant of philosophic thought, bom and 

of Ket^? 
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Boastful instances of the kind could be multiplied at -will. But, in spite of all 
these elements of sdf-gloiifiation, the people of Kerala were yet, in fact, one with 
the rest of India in social degeneracy; perhaps worse. So cruel was the evil of 
unapproachabdity until the other day that Swami Vivekananda was esasperated 
into saying that Kerala was almost a- land of lunatics. Even after the enactment 
of Temple-entry legislation tbs demon has found many a loophole of escape. 
Labour continues to be looked upon with disdain. The tiller of &e soil is, m ^e 
eyes of the rest, an object of contempt, a mere earthworm, a total slave. In town or 
village, factory or cottage, the labourer and the artisan are dust and refuse, fit only 
to be committed to the bottom of the bm. Dissipated as our energies still are, m 
petty religious squabbles and communal quarrels, Ae mind needs yet to awake and 
vision to enlarge to the realisation of a more abundant life of common brotherhood. 
Man, the highest evidence of divine reahty, is trampled upon, while in the fiamp of 
god reverent worship is offered to all sorts of inanimate objects— stone wood 
and the likel ’ 


lucuunc™ witn aansknt that a superficial observer might adjudge it a mere off- 
shoot of the latter From the eatUest times the hospitality of our shores has 
attratted many a foreigner, notably the Arab, the Hebrew and the Persian. Many 

^ offered b the 
womhip of femily heroes and tutelary deities of the Hmdus-Rafi the sement and so 
forth. An appreciable volume is covered by imitations of thp* n ^ j i. 
piranas, besides many ballads viUa«. ^ r and the 

come down to us with all the ’innoreSK«ir® “J/?^’^ore. This literature has 
not go beyond a thousand years back. It of them do 

its influence, wbch soon developed into a fufl tuue that Sanskrit began 

guages felling under forem influenr/«! matrimonial relationsbp. Lan- 

b«. “S' 'tod'! “»• M to 

take long for the mastery of the lailfiuaee t^m^^ “1 It did not 

NmiudS BotaiatLta of tte cte. 

Of Sanskrit with the simpHcity of Malav^ ^ dignity 

a sort of literary amaicw tn anj j- ^ ^P^taaard fasbon, they created 

lyfoUowed those of SansHt. bLirhand^TK^^‘^^°“^“"“®®^^^sh- 
^ge was lost m the voluptuousness of a richTJ? 1“- 

*4 te hard ''i’r'l >*• 00 idatton. 

« of Tttbal pggtey ^ -J 

They hid. ^^^^'“SWJ-Aepatstog 

^ ^ “0 mdght elite 4> tte 
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ktd lealitics of an objective vrotld or the profound depths of a subjective mind. 
To acquire that capacity was, indeed, beyond the scope of the sophisticated love 
of splendour shown in conventional Sanskrit. After all, Malayalam was hand in 
g^ove with this rich and luxurious language. 

In conttibuting to the present-day Sansktit-Malayalam fusion, the process of 
integration inaugurated at this period achieved considerable success. The ballads 
and folk songs, which al?o developed simultaneously and side by side, arrest ed little 
by little the process of Sanskrit percolation. Many were the l&imprwda composi- 
tions of this epoch particularly designed for use on occasions of art displays. The 
Qamboo branch ofhtetature, a prose-poetry blend of piratiie stones for reatal inside 
the temple precincts, dance songs for women, Christian and Muslim lyrics of 
similar structure, special compositions for Kathakab, and so forth, ranked foremost 
among them. To the last-named ategory belongs the priceless gem of out ancient 
literary wealth, the Naladaritra, the story of king Nala, depicted m the form of a 
dance-play. Unnayi Variat, the author of this rqiuted play, was bom in a commumty 
belonging to the temple order under the tutelage of foe feudal lords and princes of 
foe day. The play, perfect in foe technique of dramatic art, is, m foe opimon of a 
critic, the Sakuntbalam of Kerala. It would appear that barring the '&ataigana, foe 
breeding ground of all literary endeavoum, foe story of Nala appearmg in foe Mabih 
bbarata was foe most favourite theme of neatly every literary genius in India. In 
Malayalam, at least, it is so. Yet, it is to foe genius of Unnayi alone that foe credit 
of gripping foe cote of foe idea embedded in that great epic belongs. To create 
characters throbbing with life, and thereby develop full expressiveness m foem, is 
one of foe chief functions of a poet. Unnayi was foe first to have discovered and 
applied this truth in poetry. He attempted to delineate in mimmum words foe 
characters of his play in such a way as to imprint livmg portraits of foem; he suc- 
ceeded remarkably. Although foe complexity of foe literary mediumand foe perfec- 
tion of technique he employed catty foe play fer beyond foe range of common com- 
prehension, nevertheless the harmonious blend of its music and foe general popu- 
larity of Katbakah have made the work widely appreciated. 

Mention must be made of another master of htetatute, much earlier than 
Unnayi Vanat, whose influence was probably the greatest in Hindu society. He is 
foe poet Thun rhatbs^bntbacbfla, acckimed foe father of modem Malayalam. ^ e 
It was who redeemed the language from its Sanskrit vcibiage and brought it to 
popular levels. The theme that he delighted to make foe centre of his poetry was 
ibakfbit divine adoration, to which man has ever longed to return for pea 
These two characteristics of his poetiy helped to acquire for it in every u 

foe undisputed aufoorily of consecrated Utcrature. He nay ® , uj 

MaJayulam equivalent of Kambai in Tamiland and Tuksidas m e . 

■^^afbm Ra&^ana is to this day recited in every ^ flllcdance 

frka (August-Septembci) with worshipfol reverence.^ While 
to Sanskrit, Malayalam could m this way develop an he 

Ezhuthachan was followed by Kuneban Nambiar. Great humourist thath 
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vfas, Mdayalam in his bands became tmly the ptopetty of the masses. Now, humour 
was not quite unknown in Kerala. From very early times, a peculkt school of dra- 
matic artists known as the Cba^arsha.d developed the art of enacting Sanskrit dramas 
inside Hindu temples, in whiA they exposed social vulgarities. The method was 
not very commendable, in that the individuals in the audience were made the targets 
of their attacks. Nambiar generalised its scope and imparted to it full artistic form. 
The naked and direct critici^ which he unleashed in a tireless torrent of rhetoric, 
tickled, no doubt, a tbick-skioned audience. 

While language thus came down to popular levels, its cultural content depre- 
dated considerably. During the last generation the Namboodiries recaptured the 
language and restored it to its former state of lustful ease. A single instance would 
suffice to show how hx out men of letters had deviated from the true literary canons. 
It was not mote than forty years ago that the two opposing schools of poetry tanged 
against each other and fought a fierce battle for deriding on a particular mode of 
rhyming, i.e. repeating the second letter in all the four lines of a metre, as though 
that were an indispensable component of poetic egression! 

n 


Socially, too, we were being drawn into the narrowness of our own ken. 
True, foreigners were welcomed and tolerance practised; yet they were regarded as 
Utde better than out-castes. Even one’s own society was divided into numerous 
cMtes and sub-castes, the difiercntial criteria being, after all, certain unessential details 
of caemonial. People smply fed on the glories of birth and state, having no other 
mbitionto capture dieir imagination than die complacence and contentment of a life 
based on toditiond values. This process of degeneracy was finally and securely 

such circumstances 

the^layakm hteatoe was pulled down to the utmost limits of natrownessl 

den were thus groping for the poetic 
essej^ in ffie field of thyme and techmcal devices, there appeared a guiding Uaht 
m one of the down-trodden communities Tiinyr. v i. ^ S“ 

borne an appreciable skre commumties of Kerala, having 

wealthy and cultured femihes- vet thev “sny 

gave them a Teacher, and it is to on^nfv treated as imtouchables. Providence 
that the renaissance of Malayalam liteiatnfe^^°°^^'^ disciples, poet Kumaran Asan, 

fold disabiUties-^ocial and economic SuonoS^k ^ enviroment of two- 

widely and acquired considerable aiithoritv ink / be travelled 
The reactions of his wider contart- ann ^ ancient and modem wisdom, 

and standards of the day, and galvanised^S^f revolutionised the Uterary forms 
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Hie violence of this opposition vm sought to be explained, as is done to this day, 
in tetms of caste and communal piejudice. This is merely avoiding the tmth. It 
must be construed, on the other hand, as the stupor of suddenly awakening froni the 
depths of slumber. To be short, Asan illustrated that poetry did not consist in mere 
artistic or technical features, but in the conception of a life fashioned after an ideal of 
reality, whose foundation must be laid in ultimate metaphysical ttuths. 

Profound as this truth is, its influence must, of course, be slow to fed; for its 
very depth limits the cirde of connoisseurs who might be affpctyj thereby pitlipf 
favourably or adversely. Therefore, what I wish to imply by the renaissance of 
Malayalam literature is the country-wide national awakening inspired by Mgh s tm n 
Gandhi which very nearly synchronized with this period. Under the (iallenge of 
his leadership Kerala was, in tune^ith the rest of the country, roused into action. 
In this Asan’s share is but htde. As the Thiyya co mmunit y owed much of its progress 
to the British Government, one need not cavil at Asan's comparative indifierence to 
the national movement. 

When Mahatma Gandhi and his prominent lieutenants, such as Pandit Jawa- 
harlal Nehru, Madan Mohan Malavjya and the Ah brothers, who, in essence, are 
but individual exemplifications of M^tmap’s many-sided personahty, thus whirled 
into action, the political tempest, the withered leaves of decayed age-long traditions, 
were blown away from the bosom of the society, letting the seeds of humanity spiout. 
The vision of men broadened; so much so, that for the first time an ardent love 
for the land of one's birth substituted holy pkces and pilgrimages to Kasi, Piayag, 
Ri8hikcsh,etc. With growing faith m the true character of Indian culture, tlicre arose 
in them an urge to question the vahdity of old beliefs too. To the extent an abhoiiencc 
for the sort of slavishness they hitherto nursed and nurtured grew up in them, to the 
same extent a sense of repentance and synqjathy for those that laboured under their 
foot also developed. A strong determination to mould life anew, and an irresist- 
ible desire to contribute as much as possible to the creation of this new hfe took deep 
toots in them. 

This social awakening did not fail to get reflected in literature as well. In 
so far as this aflects the field of hterature, it was poet Vallathol, whom the Madras 
Government have rightly appomted Poet Laureate, who symbolised and canalised the 
new movement. Again, it was in Vallathol that the language which, in an earlier 
age, Ezhuthachan had polished and vitahsed, reached the full egression of its native 
lustre and beauty. Naturally enough, he became the greatest of contemporary poets. 
Gandhiji was proclaimed by him as his Guru, and he composed many a piece of great 
artistic excellence, depictmg Gandhi}i's philosophy of life. In the hectic days 0 
national struggle in every place and on every occasion ^be it the hoisting 0 c 
national flag or the picketing of a liquor shop, or again the bonfires of foreign c 01 
or at die sanctified opening of spinning classes— Valladiol’s sweet patriouc lyrics 

came to be freely sung. , , . , 

Nor was this all. The meriy npplcs of his poetry washed 0^ ^ 

, downs of our social life. To him belongs the umque privilege of perfecting the lync 
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type of poetty. Few have risen, mdeed few could tise, to his eminence in the pet- 
fection of poetic art, beauty of fom, dramatic espression, lucidity and forcefuliMss 
of style. 

It may be observed, in passing, that it was this self-same devotee of art that 
once again brought to the fore the art of KatbakaH which, by the march of time, 
had been thrust bdiind. 

Thus, Malayalam literature, which was being tossed about in the realm of 
phantasy, has at last begun to recognise the grim realities of life. And the last vestige 
of the gilded nationalism of insurgent India is today dismantled, and the way opened 
for a universal perspective. It is the fond hope of the youth that progress 
could be achieved by a mere application of this universality to facts of every- 
day life. They believe that to depict the obvious and the less obvious pT^ppi-iVncfs 
of everyday life, namely, the abject poverty of the peasant, strikes and lock-outs in 
factories, the moral depravity of men and women etc,, etc. would constitute literature. 
They am yet to realise their error. For the photostatic reproduction of whatever 
comes in our way properiy belongs to a press reporter, not to a poet. Behind all 
this turmoil and woeful tales of naked atrocities often lurk subtle factors of 
tmth. And to interpret the world of phenomena in terms of the hidden reality should 
deem^ as the true function of a poet. To cite an instance: the effect produced 
by watchmg the strangulated body of a maiden, or reading a faithful report of it, is 
radicaUy <^t ftom reading a poem like Browning’s ?orfeHa>s Uver, though 
betw^ the rtvo madents them is an amazing degree of similitude. Need it be 
cmphMised that, in the hands of genuine artists, such commonplaces should serve 

" ? T minds of the 

uS r “ ^‘leq^ate pattern of life and its approximate 

pineal t€^isation that the content of all true culture consists? In order to achieve 

^ ^ Po^ of introspection and a certain degree of 

philosophic bias as also capacity to observe the extL,! Tv ® 

safely retire to any length from the 3rnf I 

theWd&W.M'I nn ‘ the semt Of 

fetotthighlyabeialmdfaKnioTdfe'm ...IM.. ■ ““P® 

IM Ma^ pok. to pag« of 

fc wodd of eqetiMM,, dmnld an aitia anyaS^ 

plmettoinntJeandkmdyaTOlnnicadudiiXtonaWyit 1 ,?*'“?“ 

M to fai toteUigibilily in a single conn^tf highly wn^Ie^ 

■rolnninoiis wdtel. He moj. c_i_L .'**““*■1“. he has not been a 



evetything to the horizon around. 

This appears to be his method. He nc e, he esriiH™. 

ce, n schews the gross and the ordinary; 
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ody on me ooo^ wlm the tnkulat subtleties of ttuth eontsking the uium 

sslMeai)piehended.aoe8hetaIiehispeaatail, Aieceffl^ofbis l4« 

“From out a aevice in a gfsmVf . ^ 

A hardy weed pushed out and peeped 
At me, Creation’s Lord, whom Duty’s call 
Finds ever shdnkiag, terror-steeped.” 

and ends: 


“From out a crevice in a granite wall 
A weed did struggle to theHght: 

That lowly thing’s regard proclaimed the truth 
That weakness is the only sin, — 

To do the things that daunt the soul in sooth 
Saves thoughts of right and wrong within.” 

As must be apparent to the readei^ poetry has reached a high level of 
excellence through the bemgmty of many celebrities noticed here and of lesser lights 
Icfti^oticed. To the same level prose has not attained. Only with the advance of 
English education and the development of the language press did prose begin to take 
sha^. Some highly readable novels certainly appeared at the very dawn of the age. 
Quite a few good compositions of which we could legitimately be proud flowed 
from the pens of masters like the late 0 . Chandu Menon and C. V. Raman 
Filial. The compositions of the latter, though smacking of the now much detested 
loyalty to feudal ovcrlordship, still contain commendable fectors of personality. 
True, we could boast of many more branches of developing prose, but it must be 
admitted that translations from foreign tongues, such as Enghsh and Bengah, 
tank the best among them. Les Mtserables of Victor Hugo, translated about two 
deades and a half ago, stands out amongst dus group. Besides crystallising the 
umversality of our new outlook, it revealed in fullness the eapressive capacity of 
our language. Naturally that rare specimen of translation became at once a target of 
attack by the orthodox and an object of adoration by the romantic youth. 

With all the above, we must confess our insuflSciency to hold up before the 
world any work of prose worth the name. Still, short stories, mono-act plays, essays 
and satirical writings are daily growing in volume. 

To sum up: more than half of our writers prefer poetiy to prose. The general 
impression that in the realm of literature poetry is heir to far more rcspecfability 
than prose has not entirely feded out. People ate yet to learn that the scope of poetiy 
IS much limited; that of all our experiences few only would lend themselves to poetic 
e-ifpr ps sio fi, consequently the poetic talent is of a specialised variet}^ and that a 
surfeit of poets does har^y reflect the health of any language. Gradually this truth is 
dawning upon our minds. The future can be looked to with confldcnce, for many 
who had ra1fp.n earlier to poetiy have begun to mm round to the venue of prose. 


Aptil 20, 1949 


i^ramlattd ^ E, P. Smntlmn Jrm ^talajalm) 



SCENTED GOID 
Syed Mujtaba Au 

As out systetn of education Vas not centtalised ia big cities, it could not be 
demolished by the Moghuls and the Fathans. The educational institutions at Bana- 
ras, which ptesemd the cultutal life of India, wete left undisturbed by the Moghuls 
and the Fathans. 

But officials were required to run the administtation. The couit language vras 
Persian. Hence, arrangements on a universal scale were made to teach Persian and 
Arabic. As Islam penetrated the interiors of the country, Maktabs and Ma^assabsv}ttt 
estabUshed in villages. But it should be remembered that oui Tels and ?athshalas 
wete in no way suppressed. ThdxBrabmotterasiii Dwttrrlandsweienot confiscated. 

A vast multitude learnt Arabic and Pemian but, as neitibet of ffiese two was the 
mother tongue of the Moghuls or the Fathans, no high class literature could grow 
in these Imguages. So much so, even history written in Persian and Arabic lacks 
hteraty origmahty very much, and to cover up tihis .deficiency the Persian literature of 
this country is overburdened with metaphors and 

Th^ethm^ ate somewhat irrelevant. The real point is thatpersons devoted to 
Mdian culture and education in Sanskrit Tols and PatbasbakshztdW felt the necessity 

fc teW ripadopd bie tbdt 

^t-ftce lands ^ not confiscated, and to earn their livelihood they did not find it 

never had rent-free hr,A> i-n « ^ hvehhood as government employees. As they 

pushed about for that They wS n education, they had to be 

not, therefore, be A L administration and could 

•well. 'We see m the XVHI century that nv. Persian excellentiiy 

eicceUent histories in the PersiaSnguage ^ Hindus wrote 

MusHms, the Ta^l^ ’thTiS^ont 

km, kofta-kubab ire possiWe no^ Urdu hterature, eho^-cbop- 

this subject of union between 2’ iS 5^“ ^ 

isno needofspeakmgmu^ateuUttrr «« ^“ch, there 
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and the Muslims. The message which they have left behind is an invaluable asset 
to world culture. 

Kabir and Dadu awakened the illiterate and half-literate masses to the true 
religion, but why did not the learned Pandits and the Mauhh try to bring together 
the two feiths? It is difScult to believe that they were all narrow-minded and fiina- 
hral My question is why tiiere could not be produced several Dvimdbtwnlm of 
Dara uniting the philosophy of the Upanisbds and the Sufis? 

This is not all. India is marked with six systems of thought. Indians might 
not have achieved anything, but they never gave up their philosophical speculations 
even during the gloomiest period of their national crisis. On the contrary, tlie Mus- 
lims also broughtintothiscountrythethoughtofthe Greeks, and their cmaSkab and 
with t^pni , But the stran^ feet is that no connection was established 
bettpecn these two currents of thought. It is a great pity that the descendants of 
the Mauipts and Mas/Janas on the pne hand, and those of Varahamihira on the other, 
though 1 ‘psiding in the same village, did not attempt to create a new philosophy 
uniting the two; although the latter advised the people to learn astronomy from the 
uncultured Muslims andtihe Greeks and the Arabs in Baghdad, and translated Cbaraka, 

Jocrw&and Panebatmira into their own language. ^ _ 

It IS not possible to know, even after a thorough investigation of Ae whole 
hterature, that in this country of Sanskrit hteature the discussions wete 
made on the philosophy of by the Bbattaebaiya Sbastusm fteir o^n viUagcs 
the history of Ualdtat was discussed in Bou the stories of the thousand and one 
nights was told, and the touchstone was searched. 

^ the sari W, it cannot be denied that the hidian c^^^^^ 

Persian hterature is practiciUy ml. In the later period, m ^ 

came into existence, there were many Hindu authors m > , 

knei^ Sanskrit they could not decorate the Urdu literature with the richest )cwcls 

of the Indian treasury. nD-Hn& of the 

so. it fflott bo accepted ttat thete bed oe« b« 

HndMimdtl«Mratamto4iefieldoflmowledgemdleaJiuJig.e^ ^ 

day tdieo Persian lost Its place as a coutt language, a ^ o^nclnto 

iM««od the ilW-««<»«ie dteadyte^ 

“Tibcbegtaning .be 

saved their fiamihes from this new system of cd » others, 

had rent-free lands and mga/ property in plenty ^ ' g jg once they 

specially for the Kayasthas. there Jo get 1 government 

^ed to take education &om the Enghsbfssoon as English 

job, in the same way they left Persian and bega ^ 

schools were eslablished. (That the Calcutta W 
ence of the Kayasthas is in no way unreasonable 0 
36 
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What followed next nevei happened to be before in the annals of Indian history. 
The Ktiglishimen introduced just a sucking policy which resulted in the extreme po- 
verty of our villages. It was not possible to run the Cbaffispatbi and the Madrassabs 
depending on Brabmottar and lands. On the otiber side, the small amount 
of money which was superfluous was being stored up in the Sada^ Mahaknms and big 
dties. To have a share of that money English must be learnt. 

On the one hand to live in a village meant sure starvation, and on the other 
there was the attraction of earning money in the town. Despite that, how the Sbas- 
tns and the Ucudvts remained sticking to their CbatuspotU and Maktab upto their 
kst breath in such a strange manner, is a matter of surprise. Even today when I 
see in the little village the Sbastri and the MaM, poor, starved and afraid of the 
future, is bent upon Shankarachatya and Imam Abu Hanifa on the old cbautanas of 
temples and the ruins of mosques, I cannot but bow down my head before this 
love of culture and tradition. 


But the and the MaiikU of the whole country had to accept defeat. 
Ueir SOM, even their daughters also, gradually entered the schools and colleges. 
The mission of Raja Rammohan Roy and Sir Syed Ahmed was fulfilled. 

Butthe sdU pater thing and unprecedented happening in the history of India, 
so to say, IS ^s, that descendants of the Hindu-Muslim pioneers of the education 

t school. 

MoS used to become 

Moghul in all other respects except reUgion. But that thing did not happen this tiine 

b muse in the rneantime a unique thing named Nationahsm has comf to S ^ 


at the same time our hea^L to he W T "gainst our will, but 

two. We have made attanaemein^ f that we cannot unite these 

sian too) in the same school no doubt^bm- ^ Sanskrit and Arabic (and Per- 

by which the same boy can leam bo4 the^d,^ ^ ^ 

widiasanecordlrkeDaiaShikoh’s Thsu-tK v ^°th the communities 

it to be done is not the find answer how ^ not like to do it or allow 

spread eduation m India as SuL h ptldL^ ^ 
cosmopolitan educational efforts towards a 

py be successful m the fields of politics at./ “®^ess. Though our freedom 

impotence in the field of culture and learning must confess out 

March 1549 ' 


(translated from Ben^t) 



TAMIL; A RICH AND ANCIENT LITERATURE 
S. R. S. Raghavan 


la the ancient \rorld cultures and civilisations grew and flourished mainly on 
river banks. The same was true of India too. The Bido-Gangetic valley in the Nortli 
and the valleys of Cauvery and Vaigai in the South saw the early grov^ and develop- 
ment of two distinct types of culture, the Aryan and the Dravidian, whidi later 
mtermingjed in the course of history and constituted the two main currents of the 
composite stream of Indian culture. In the htetary field, the former was typified 
by Sanskrit hterature and the latter by Tamil. 

That Tamil was— and is— an independent language and that its literature had 
an independent basis and structure and individuahty of its own, are now generally 
accepted propositions. Tamil phonetics have retained their individuality even to 
this day. While the sister Dra\ndian languages like Tdugu and Kannada liavc bodily 
adapted Sanskrit sounds, Tamil has retained those which it has had from the earliest 
times, including one or two peculiar to itself. 

Sanskutt Influence on a Distinct Language 


Speaking of the distinct character of the Tamil language, as compared with 
p.T. Srinivasiengat observes that “Sansknt is a typical inflectional language 
with an elaborate accidence, but Tamil is an agglutinative language witli a simple 
a ca d?"^**. Tamil has a ogid syntax, whereas m a Sanskrit sentence any word can 

occupy any position.” 

The period at which the influence of Sansknt commenced and the extent of this 
influence ate, however, points on whidi controversy has raged. P.T, Srimvasicngar 
naintains that the influence started even with the earliest extant litcnturc of Tamil, 
VR Tbolkappimt^t basic grammatical work of the Tamil language which is gener y 

(the mu of the author of Tbolkapptm) was responsible for introducing into Tamil 
from Sanskrit both the seven cases and the passive voice. Contmuing, he says: 

“These are some of the first intrusions of Sansknt culture into Tamil. 
Ihe next was the introduction of words, concepts, poetic imagery, lalw 
mythological and otherwise, superstitious and scimtific, “o*®! ^ « 

teSine prosody forms of poetry, and so on. As time passed, the iniasion 

rf S»tat cdtuic gaftwd ,0 mu4 Totae 

enffid7 dontattd by that of Northenra, ,0 mi so M ™ “-‘d 

only to later Tamil literature, the older seems, on of g, 

devoid of Sansknt terms and of its natural (instead of the later artificia) 

imagery, as strange as if it were an alien one. 
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AOTTQtnrr of Tamil 

What is lie age of Tamil hteiatute? When wte its fiist works produced? 
Who were its first writers? To answer these questions, we have to dive in the first 
instance into the dim distantpast of tradition and pre-historic antiquity. 
as the land of the Tamils ortheDravidians is called in literat^, is stated to l^ye existed 
for at least a few thousand years before the second mille nn iu m B.C. Tra(fition places 
it beyond 10,000 B.C., durmg which period the three Smgms—^ the Literary Aca- 
demies of Tamil of those days were called— flourished at the capital of thePandyan 
Kingdom. The l aod is supposed to have extended originally from sea to sea, pro- 
jecting far into the southern waters. Two successive deluges are supposed to have 
effected the contraction of the land as we know of in the historial period. 

Tradition apart, the question will have to be considered from the historical 
point of view. I have to make it dear and definite, in this connection, that the dates, 
epochs and periods mentioned in this attide ate the rough surmises of scholars in 
general. There is nothing definite, determinate or final about them, as controversy 
regarding them is still proceeding. The particulars which I give should, therefore, 
be understood strictly in the light of this limitation. From the historical point of 
view, scholars place Tholkappim at about the 1 century A.D. This is a veiy well 
devdoped work on grammar and deals exhaustively with orthography, etymology 
and, most important and significant, with the subject-matter of literature. The last 
mentioned part deals with prosody, rhetoric, subjective emotions and objective 
motifs. Sudi a method of treatment naturally pre-supposes the existence of a feirly 
well developed literature, whidi must have been in existence for at least a period of 
joo years before its literary method and matter could crystallise themselves into 
grammatical forms, conventions and usages. Another joo years should be given 
for the hterature to develop to that stage £com simple rudiments. On these assun^ 
dons. It is safe to assume that the beginnings of Tamil literature date from at least 
the 1 millennium B.C. 

Large Iiterart Output 


Tamil literature is traditionally divided into three broad divisions, vis(, Jyol 
(poetry), Isai (music) and Nat/^km (dama). Literature belonging to the latter two 
categories is non-existent, although the names of a few writings relati ng to these are 
motioned in extant works. The first division is sub-divided into two parts called 
and IlakBm (grammar and hterary worb proper). Barring the thousands 
of books which have been produced from the latter half of the last century, which we 
^y convenimtly call as the modem period, the classical literature— i.e. worb produced 
ftomthe beginning up to the middle of theXIXcentury-comprises of a few hundred 
boobonalargevanety oftopics. Listingtogetherthediief hterary worb and poets. 
M.S. Poomalingam PiUai has given a list of more than 500 works and 200 poets. 
Stmgam Literature and its Characteristics 

Which can be historically placed between the V century B. C. and IV century A. D. 
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Theie kd been three San^m^ and the second one can be taken to have ended b 7 about 
the U centuijr A.D. The only extant vrotk of the first two Sm^ms is the TboJ^ppmi, 
The third roughly between the 11 and IV centuries A.D.— was prolific 

in hterary output. The Sangms were a peculiar institution of the andent Tamil 
land. They can be roughly characterised as being the counterparts of modem 
literary academies in several countries; but they played a more vital rdle in the develop- 
ment of literature than the latter are playing at present. All poets of recognised dis- 
tinction were members of the Saturn. What was of greater significance was not 
this membeiship, but the fact that no written work could be circulated as litemture 
among the pubhc until and unless it received the imprimatur of the Sangm. Thus 
was ensured m ancient Tatntlakam that only good, wholesome and first class literature 
was circulated among the pubhc. 

The hterary men who flourished during the first two Sangam and their works, 
with one outstanding exception, arc mere names to us as, apart from scanty tradition, 
we know next to nothing either as regards the writers or their worb. The leading 
figure of the first Sangm was Agattianar. He is said to have written the first gram- 
matical work of the Tamil language. The Second Saturn was dominated by the 
personahty of Tholkappknar the grammarian, a disaple of Agattianar, who wrote 
the great work Tholkappiam. This workis not only a great book on grammar, but is 
a piece of high hterature in itself, as its third part, Para/, deals with the subject-matter 
of It has many commentaries, the most mqiortant of them being the one 

by Nachinarkiniyar. The names and works of many poets of the thud Smgfim are 
known to us. The chief of the poets was Nakkirar, who wrote the Tirnr Mw/ga 
Airuppadai. Other great and distinguished poets of the period were Thituvalluvat, 
Auvai (two Auvais are mentionedX Kapiiar, Thirumukr, Idaikadar, Itaiyanat and 
Petum Thevanar. The works of tibiae and other writers are classified under the heads 
Pattbu Pattu (Ten Idylls), Bmbokat (Eight Anihologies), and ?atbtm Ke 0 l 'Kanakht 


Eighteen Idinot Didactics). 

The mam characteristic of the ja/»^»Htemturc is that they are generally divided 
nto two types, Akm, and Paraw, which denote the nature of the subjert-^^ 
iealt vdth. The first refers to subjective emotions and the second to obje^w 
mUfs The former is generally love in its various forms and manifestations, and the 
te generally war in Its different aspects. Mostoftheworb deal tithet with the one 
jr the other. The Tbolhppim, in its third part called M (subject-matter), deals 
vith both. Amongthe Eight Anthologies, Aba Nanm is typical of the former and 

Pm Natimf of the latter. , 

Another chief characteristic is the five-fold treatment of the la^, wbch b 

ohysiographically divided into five parts called Ktamcbi ^ 

Mfillaf NarfW (sea-shore) and Maratbam (fields). These w 

characteristics of their own, and out of them arise pc^nties in su 1^ ^ 
or obiective incidents. Thus, Aiam and htram, mainly love and war, assime differm 
maJestations when assoaated with these different types of land. Love is consideted 
Swsume five distiocttve characteristics like Pmartbal (union), P,/v/^/ (separation), 
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Iri^bd (patience in sepaiation), Irangal ('waiUng over separation) and Oodd (sulking 
when brfore the object of love). Similariy, war is also dealt with under five distinc- 
tive heads called Vetcbi (cattle raid), Vahai (victory), Vencbi (invasion), Thtmbd 
(actual warfare) and U^ibijnd (siege). 


We shall now notice a few outstanding Sangam works. The first group of them 
relates to Pattb^attu, or the Ten Idylls. Each idyll is a richly wrought descriptive 
poem in the most finished style. It is a portrait of nature in some of her pleasant or 
stiildng moods. It is sober in thought and accurate in representation. It is free 
from the fantasies and conceits which characterise some of the irmtiptn poems. The 
most important of these idylls is the Tbiru Uaruga Ain^padd by Nakkirar, dedicated 
to God Mitruga, the patron diety of ancient Tawilakam. 

Of the Embokai^ ot Ei^t Anthologies, the best known are Kdtttokai by 
N^Ianthuvanar, containing 150 love songs under the five heads already mentioned; 
^tf»by Rudra Sanmanar, consisting of 400 lyrics on love, and PuramiuriL 
by TOnous writo, of the same size but dealing with war. The last mentioned work 
is considerable historical value, as it refers to the kings of the three Tamil kingdoms 
and gives an msigk into the political and social conditions of the Tamil land about 
yeais ago. The treatment of love in the first two worb is simply charmings. 
Ihe style is easy flowing, the sentiments and expressions are quite nZral and dirert 

The Maxims op Thdidvaixuvae 
of 18 collections aSde^ 

forceful. The highest watermark of tks WnJ ’ f expression 

(Ti, ^ ^ 

Tana litoSitt and a ^ iitoL? '"f ”**' ptoductiom of 

chapters of ten couplets each, each chanter a book contains 153 

three of the four great Pmsbttrtbas nr ‘*a^’ respectively with the first 

(Wealth) and Kamm (Love), leaving out 
liberation of the Soul,” for self-realisation It ^ ^ 
and contams a series of maxims on wisdom' anA aphoristic style, 

Itembodiesaseriesof 
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and a gem of wofld liteiaiy producdou. It has been veiy widely translated mto 
Indian and foreign languages. There are numerous standard commentaries on it, 
the best known being that by Fadmelazhagar. 

The Five R^as : Sih^paHukurm 

After the Sangam literature, we have the five major Ri^as or epic poems (also 
five minor ones) ciihd^Mmmekakthj Sathanar, Stl^ptiMkaram by Rankovadjgal, 
Jivaka Cbintmm by Thiruthakka Thevar, and two others which ate known only 
by their names. Ihese are considered post-J’<w^/«!? productions, belonging to what 
is known as the Kaya period by some scholars, who place them round about 
the V century A.D., while others include them among the SnJigfim bteiature and 
place them near the n century. The literature of this class shows the profound 
in flnpflrf of Buddhism and Jainism on Tamil literature. The author of Manmekalat 
was a Buddhist, while the writer of Stlappdhthram was a Jain monk of the 
iJifgfUfttbd sect. The author of Cbuttsmttu was also a Jain. While these 
epics possess literary excellence of the highest order, they ate inten^d by their wri- 
ters to exalt their respective ftiths over others prevailing at that time m die Tamii 


country. 

Mammtkaku or “The Jewel Belt,*’ deals with the life of adancing girl by birth, 
who, through the influence of a Buddhist monk, casts off her evil profession and de- 
votes her life to a pure service of humanity. After various vicissitudes and adventures, 
including the story of a prince falling in love with her, she settles down as a Buddlust 
nun doing penance for Nnww (final extinction from the cycle of birhs and deaths). 
The* style is elegant, and descriptions of natural scenery arc extremely imaginative and 
interesting, Sthppadbthrm, or the «Uy of the An]det,’'is the pathetic tale of the 
heroine Kannaki who is deserted by her husband, Kovalan, a merchant-prmce, in 
favour of a dancing girl. Later, he becomes a pauper and returns to KannaH to turn 
over a new leaf. Khnnaki spares him her pair of anklets, to be sold at ^thumi. In 
that town while trying to dispose of one of the anklets, Kovalan is caught as a 
thief and killed in the presence of the Pandyan king. Kannald bev^ the loss of 

and her riehtcous anger kills the king and consumes the whole of Matoi m flames. 
ThelJot ^opaiiiWKwli7M>i “ ““ “f '^*1’ pita fombe^nraig 

» ciSenaj up tfll fc W ict of tte to 

Qttnlre Thfe is ooetic iusticc of a spiritual diatactet. The pio PP^ 

poet has conceived in any part of the worid. 

^ Jmka Chntamni portmys the love story f ^ 

Jivaka, into which the tenets of the Jain philosophy have been ciever y 
plot IS extremely interesting and its poetry sublime. 
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mm Pemod : rbmm m> TMrtmmoKhi 

Yishim mpectiwly, th^ NajflWffw" are Sambhan- 

ofBuddbismaridJaimsm. Another 

saints are kn«^ as ^ j^^al (the last, a female 

Nanma wa^ ^ ^ Ti?w««?o^&’ or Di^aprabhanihani, 

devotee). These three works are intensely devotional, 

rS^otioti and W^y spiritoal. They are very simide in toguage, ^though 
tS^words and stanaas are intended to convey high and complicated 
As poetical pieces they are e.«llent in dicdo^ moving 
their appeal, M of poetic imagination and sublime m the extreme.^ Thj 
mere poetry in the ordinary sense of the term, but the inspired outpourings of a hgbly 
SShel tryCTbeat in unison withthe spirited rhythm of the umverse 

and its Maker. 


The Golden Age oe Tamil IiiEUTnEE*. "Sutmajaiia 

From the XI to the XIV century an be termed the Golden Age of T^l litera- 
ture. It was during this period that the poet Ramban lived and wrote his immortal 
Eamjana. Other great poets thrived. In quantity and quality the output was -very 
large. Poetry taefaed the highest water-mark of perfection— in style, imagery, variety, 
tnonfK>f and method and subject matter. Whatever prose literature there is to the 
credit of Tatnil was produced during the period. The a^ also saw the production of 
many standard commentaries on older works. The great grammatical wodc Nannool 
belongs to this period. 

Kamban is known as “Emperor among Poets,” He is to 

Tamil literature what Kalidasa is to Sanskrit, Shakespeare to English, Tulsidas to 
Hindi, Potana to Telugu and Lakshmisa to Kannada. Although he borrowed his 
mflifl plot— and also the several details— from the Sanskrit 'Sjim^cm by Yalmiki, 
the bautiful way in which he has portrayed his characters and ^ven life to dry inci- 
dents, make Mm an artist of the highest order. Each of his characters is a titanic 
personality who embodies anoble virtue or a demoniac vice. In the artof humanising 
characters he is unrivalled. It is the considered opinion of many r-ritira that whete- 
evci he shows departure from his source, his change is an impiovement for tiie better 
from the point of view of art and characterisation. 

The other great poets of the age -were Ottakuthan, Kamban’s rival, who wrote 
the XStimkhank (the last chapter) of the latter’s Rmajana’, Pugalenthi who wrote 
Nalmnbo, in the Venba metre in which he is considered to be uativalled; Jayam 
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Kondflt, authoi of l^ltngathipmant (a histoncal woik), and various other writers too 
numerous to mention. 

After 1400 A.D , there was a decline in the quantity and quality of lite m t n t e 
produced. There were numerous works, but, with a few exceptions (hke Vilhputhu- 
rar’s Maratam, Athiveerarama Pandian’s Naidadm, Anunagin Nath^s Ibir^ugal, 
etc), they were of a miscellaneous character and not of the most outstanding type. 
Some foreign missionaries also contributed to the development of Tamil hteratuie. 
A work on the life and teachings of the holy Prophet Muhammad was also produced. 

Modebk Period 

The modem penod, commencing from the middle of the XIX century, started 
a renaissance in Tamil literature. Tamil came for the first time under the influence 
of Western hterature, particularly English. Indian hteratures like Bengali, Hindi and 
Marathi also exerted their influence. As a result of all these and other ftetors, there 
has been an increasingly intense activity during the present century. Tamil hterature 
has been explormg fresh fields and pastures new. Prose, drama, novel, short story, 
hterary cri ticism, essay and various other forms of hterature, not produced or insuffi- 
ciently produced so i^, have been and are bemg developed. Tamil joumahsm and 
platform-speaking Tamil have also de-roloped wonderfully. 

Tamil is at present in an age of dynamic hterary revml. The mam sprmg 
of this dynamism was the late Subramanya Bharati, whose soul-stirnng national 
songs have swept the country with mtense patriotism and nationahsm for the last 
50 years. Tamil language has always shown that it is full of creative vitahty. It 
has always played a noble part in the synthesis of Indian culture. Great as was its 
contribution for this purpose m the past, greater still will it be in the future. The 
past and the vigorously hving present fully justify this Great Expectation. 

November 3 ^ 1949 







CONFLUENCE OF PAST AND PRESENT 
Adivi Bamraju 

Out double bullock cart with the white oxen, like two small snow-laden Hima- 
\xp.n peaks, was lumbemg foiward like moonhght spreading ovet hill and dale. The 
moon was sailing high in the blue skies on a peatljr-hghted ^ariot drawn by white 
swans. The fields on either side of the road were silent in the magic of moonlight. 

Man rtavels night or day in moonlight or starry-light; in burning sun or under 
the cloud-laden skies. He travels in his life either to sorrow or to joy. Our double 
bullock cart was going to the fiimous pliuie of art and history, the valley of Nagar- 
juna’s Hill, to the ruins of Vijayapura, once the capital of the femous Andhra Iksh- 
■rakus. Till rccendy this place had not been identified as the ^ara Saila Satigbarama. 
That was left to the archaeologist who dug out the mounds— the rums of many Buddhist 
revealing the exquisite sculpture of ancient Andhra. 

The present travels to the past, and the past travels forward to the present. 
Nagarjuna tras a famous Andhra samt of die I century of the Christian era. He was 
revered as an mfar of the Buddha He was the father of die femous Mabaym 
school. 

As we were travelling, the road was slowly climbing up to the pass that leads 
to the deep valley of Vijapiputa, I heard a deep emotion-burdened song, sung 
in the fields by a dreaming farmer youth. 

"To what distances we travel, 0 hfeidenl 

Along this narrow path, 0 hfeiden I 

To what ttysting place of lov^ O Maiden 1 

We travel along this path of stone and diotn, 0 MaidenI” 

In tunc with that distant song small birds were chirping now and then, whenever they 
woke up and when a moonbeam lighted on them. I slept to this lullal^ sung by the 
fermer and the feathery musiaans. 

n 

I woke up when the Dawn-maiden’s rosy smiles were on the eastern peak, 
to find ourselves in the pass. The old bastions of the Beshvakus were on either 
side of our pass on two peaks, and before me, four or five hundred feet below, ay 
the smihng vaUey of Vijayapura. The road from the pass to the vaUey was very stap 
and a hamlet or two were peeping up m the distance in that ramblmg va cy. e 
nver Krishna flowmg rapidly in that narrow gorge of the Nallamalas on force 
sides of this beautiful valley. The river which has been flowing endlessly from 
the distant dim past to this vivid present, is foe confluence of tlic past and 
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the present, of cultures new and old, and of the waters of the Western Hills and the 
Eastern Bay of Bengal. 

We got down. Out path turned and twisted, and we were at the gate of the 
Museum l^t houses the sculptures and carvings excavated from the Buddhist Sftfas. 
Except these Stt^as^ there were no remnants of the ancient town of Vijayapura. The 
Vibmd Nagarjuna was on the hillock at one end of the valley, and perhaps for 
that reason it is called Nagarjuna Hill. 

I went into the Museum, and a beautiful world of the ancient Andhtas unfolded 
itself before me and, as though by the power of a magic wand, I was transported to 
those far-off centuries. From one sculptured stone to anotiier I slowly wended my 
way. I saw there revealed a life of beauty and struggle very similar to that of the 
present. If only we can look into the present with a higher vision, we see in it, and 
beyond it, at fist the shadow and then the reality of the far distant ages. 

There were kings and queens, princes and princesses, monks and risbis, warriors 
and villagers, court damsels and viUa^ maids. There were the gardens of the Idng 
and the fields of the villager. There were palaces and huts. There were beasts and 
birds. There were bullock carts and chariots drawn by horses. It was a world at 
once beautiful and mystic. 

The dresses and ornaments of people have not (hanged much, nor their fe atur<^s 
and contours. like the faces of modem men and women their faces shone with joy, 
or were dark with pain. The gait and the poise, the posture and the expressions were 
the glorifiation of the life of the present - 


m 

sb.dowof the tree fte side of a teeU 
me conversation between a maiden and her swain. 

£ • ,5“ «««, will peld . good letem of dolm. 

Me . my not also of mangold flowers? 

He ; Perhaps to adorn your raven locb. 

He' N m « “ T”” ™<>hd heath 

^ eiookeder than the rnnorng iKiM,. 

He : Not as crooked as your walk. 

She : mo wants to walk with you? 

He ; mo wants to talk with you? 

wiIlt|',o|fh^':2S’r^ml';^^- Iwffltalknsnt^elf. I 

He . Nagarjuna will come to look at vniif ton 
Hill. beauty, steppmg down from his 
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away ficom each other, and on the man’s face chagrin and regret were portrayed witli 
a mastedy hand; and on the woman’s £ice shame, anger and sorrow were delineated 
with an exquisite touch. 

IV 

After my siesta, I began again carefully to observe the power of die Andhra 
artist of yore; the grace and charm of his touch; and the bhss-laden concentradon of 
the master sculptor. As I contemplated the Buddha either seated m his padmmna 
pose, or as wal^g amongst men and women with a begger*s bowl, his right hand in 
ehtnmudrapo^t, preaching his gospel of Love and ahimsa^ those sculptures of the Bud- 
dha melted away, and there arose before me a vision of the Fa^cr of our Nation 
doing the same divme work twenty-four hundred years after dus “Light of Asia” 
preaching the same sacred Truth. Ihose kmgs and ministers of yore are, perhaps, 
out leaders today; and I thought I saw in out nation’s Prime Minister the fulfilment 
of the tnifi sinn of Nagatjuna, the alchemist of love and adventure, of dreams and 
achievement, of work and vision. 

Often I rame aaoss the swam that worked in the field nearby, and I did not know 
how he and the maiden were related. The three days that I remained m the valley 
of the Nagarjuna HiU, the maiden and her sweetheart were not in a lovmg mood 
towards each other. I was curious and enquired about them, and I was told tliat they 
were newly married and the maid had come to her “Lord” only a few months before 

The fourth day happened to be the Vtmyaka OaturtU^ the first festival of the 
year. Early in the motnmg I went to the rivet Krishna for a bath. The river was 
in spate. Brown muddy waters were rapidly flowing past, in whirlpools and in 
rapids. The level of the nver was high along the gorge, from mountam to moun- 
tam. The multi-templed village of Eleswaram on the other side— the border of the 
Hyderabad State— was lookmg down, amtemplating this mighty, beautiful river 
flowing from eternity to etermty. 

Those Kakatiya temples erected by Ganapati Deva and his daughter Rudrama 
Devi, perhaps wondered at their birth and thought that the river herself gave birth 
to The queenly nver Krishna, ancient maiden of the South, daughter of the 

Western Mountam and sister of tlie monsoon-wmd, had seen the birth of the nations, 
rejoiced m their growth and sorrowed over their fallen glories. R/xi/r, kings and 
amues crossed her waters many a time, and lovers sailed over them through frag- 
rant nights, singing songs of joy and love. This beloved nver is now rejoiemg over 
the birth of a new giant nation of the free people of India, children of Ae great 
■anripnf- tra dirinn of rishU and law-givers, scholars and tillers of the soil, fashioning a 
new nation with hope, feith and vigour, never again to be slaves till the end of time. 

V 

That morning while I was cooking my special festival food, the couple in the 
field nearby timidly approached me with a basket. I was wonderstuck. 

“Have you made up your quarrel with your young wife?,” I queried the shy 

youth. 
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With a thrill playing in bis honest eyes he replied; “It was really not a quarrel, 
Sir. How could I ever quarrel with a beautiful ^1 like this?,” be laughed; “ask her 
if you like,” and he looked at her. With shyness lighting up her face, she bent 
her head and said; “hfester, it was really not a quarrel but the joy in our hearts. 
Here is our humble offering to you.” 

I saw in that basket fresh vegetables, three or four oranges, and wood-apples 
and flowers. My eyes became moist with tears and I thought; Oh! Eternal India! 
my Mother and Teacher, Mother of the nations of the world! Thou hast always 
been full of love and Thy simple children following the path of Truth and Dharm 
are rising once more to be the guides of this waning world, to the land of peace and 
harmony. 

Nagarjuna, these ancient works of art, and the couple before me, with the surg- 
mg river Krishna in the background, have all become the tunes of one great eternal 
Harmony of Love and Beauty. 

]me 10, 1949 (Jrmlatsd from Tek^u) 








ONE OR TWO ROSES 
Btodhadbva Bose 

He took offhis coat, his necktie and shut, and, widi a quick movement of hands 
and fret, ^ped himself in Jhfy as his trousers sagged tohis feet The Sofy, as he knew 
to his cost, vm a wily garment; it played tncb on him just when he was in a hurrv- 
-now the pleat would come up too shor^ and then die tad would go too tight- 
and so on ev^ time t^ he broke into a sweat. He was afraid this would happen to 
to now, in to stu^ bathroom where he was really a trespasser, and had almost set 
hB ^ for lie struggle, but for once he got lie better of the dhoti and hit it off in 
me first roto. Good 1 Pleased, but without slackenmg speed—fot he was keeping 
Kartik waiting-Pratap moved to me basin, sptmkled his face and hair wim water 
and, after wiping his hands in a handkerdnef whidi he took out ftom a pocket of his 
discMded coat, shpped on me silkp/ajdi he allowed himself to wear on only very 
special occasions. It was a preaous tehc of me pre-atom era, unmistakably frayed 
by now, but silk, real Indian sdk. Feeling its unaccustomed softness round his neck, 
he had a moment’s sense of luxury as he transferred me contents of his coat pockets 
to me two pockets of lihcptmjabi: his purse, agarettes and matches, his pocket-comb, 
and a dean fresh handkerduef he had earned but not once used in me course of the 
day. Well, he was ready, and it wasn’t so bad eimer; mere wasn’t anything he 
had forgotten. Smilmg to himself, he stretdied his feet towaids the pair of smart 
black sandals he had bought earlier in me rnonm, but stopped short, puzzled, for 
me feet wouldn’t go. . . Ah, foose socks. 

Pratap stooped to remove mis lastvestigeof hiswagc-eaming dofoes, straighten- 
ed himsdf, and, comb in hand, stood before the mirror. But here, agam, he had to 
stoop, or tamer bend his knees and hunch his shoulders, for the mirror was adjusted to 
suit me wretched height of me boss, Mr. Ghose, and it was only by assuming that un- 
usual posture mat he could manage to meet his own eyes in foe mirror. It was a 
painful posture, but he was tamer long in seriously, severdy examining me face 
whidi represented him to me eyes of me world. For foe mousandm time he tried to 
say to himself: “Well, It’s passable, after alll,” and for me mousandth time he simply 
could not bring out foe words, not even in me complete privacy of a bamroom. No, 
nothing had dianged, nothing. The remarkable fact mat this was his Maya-tov/;'j 
birmday, and me still more remarkable fact mat he had been asked to the birthday 
party, had changed nothing at all. Though me mirr or was bad and foe hght dim, it 
was incontestably clear that he carried e.xactly me same lineaments. Pratap, fasebated 
by his own uglbess, scrutinized every feature. The forehead, wifo its huge pro- 
truding bone, was like a ridge that prevented foe eyes from bemg properly seen; die 
nose was fiat; foe dieeks were sunken and disfigured wim pimples; and me hair, dis- 

37 
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lound dock glowing. Twenty to six. Appointment at six-thirty~good word, 
appointment. Twenty minutes to get to Elgin Road. Plenty of dme. Better a 
litde late, just a little late. Correct form, tiiey say. Where now? Anywhere. 
Free. 

Pratap cast a cold look at the man-packed trams as he turned jauntily away ftom 
the tram-stop where habit had led him. With the air of a man used to taxis, but taking 
a stroll for pleasure, he walked down Old Court House Street in tong, stow strides, 
holding his tong frame up, high up, and wondering what present to buy for the birth- 
day. Fifteen rupees was his limit, and Aat would leave him with a bare fiver for the 
ten dry days between tomorrow and next pay day. But did that Nothing 

mattered nothing could darken the happiness he was going to have— was already 
having. To be in that rich bright drawing room, to listen to Sami-(&V soft fine talk, 
to watch Maya-itfu/iff'j fine rich movements — all these were a joy at any and how 

much more of a joy— would they be— on this great festive dayl The thought spread 

over his mind like a sunset doud, taking on colour after colour, all beautiful 

But colours vanished, leaving the blank of dusk, and suddenly, like the first star, 
appeared what was most beautiful of all. It was she. With his mind’s eye he saw 
her, her face and hair and eyes, and so vividly that his heart beat faster and his feet 
stopped. . . .Chhaya was her name. What a beautiful naniM 

Standing at the comer of the American Express Building, Pratap looked across 
Ci^n Park at Chowringhee, glittering again after the blacked-out years. The blue 
green and golden h^ts twinkled at him and called: “Come, Come. Come here.” 
He fdt a great ^ of life, of the joy of Uving and the hunger to hve, and with bold 
opnd s^s made^gjit for the brightest spot in that bnghtness-the arcade of the 

telUswK lifc. But 

g? ”3 M ^ Im te pfeusuo# A Aousmd cm wm 

I*™ 

ButkrwtogaabontiS mnetotegin? ‘••*'S»li.themti«tailcc.lifettsd£ 

™ i^y dcaucd, and hungei fb, foodtlip^SiT^ 

Get into one? Why not? Thatbet+ot ^ 
after-office appetite. Gobble-cobble i,- be there withhis awful 

a cup of tea. ^ ^ ^ ordered a prawn cutlet and 
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Tlic cutlet seemed a meagre bite, but he refrained from ordering a second, lest 
it should prevent him from partaking of the coming repast. yVnd a beautiful, ck- 
quisite repast it certainly would be. “But you aren’t eating anj'tliingi” hh\A-ha/Ii 
would complam. “Won’t you try tliat satideshV* He would hc-ar a gentle murmur 
behind him, and turning round he would meet llie eyes of...Qihay.a. 

This was the first time Fratap could utter tliat name in his thoughts without 
a thump in the heart. Struck by this own boldness, he leaned back in the chair in 
tlie restaurant, ht a cigarette and gave himself over to lus dearest and most secret 
thoughts. Of course m the seven months of their— wxU, acquaintance, she had not 
spoken seven words to him, and did not generally seem particularly aware of his exis- 
tence. But who knows but everything might suddenly change one day... today... to- 
night? If one miracle could have happened in his life, why not anodicr? For what 
but a miracle it was that he of all persons should have come to know the famous 
film-director, Samiran Sanyal, and been not only admitted to die Simyal's drawing 
room, but actually invited to Mrs. Sanyal’s birdiday party? In Iiis heart he knew 
that die invitation had been the merest trick of luck, but there ts such a dung as 
luck, isn’t there? Certainly he was on the brmk of some great cs’cnt; w'hy, cl.se, 
should he chance to have been there last Sunday monung just as Amar Mittcr 
was taking his leave? “Don’t forget about Tuesday.” “Forget Map’s birdiday!” 
Sami-</tf’j reminder and Mitter’s reply were both uttered in Ids presence. And 
before he had been seated, Sami-//fl had brought out diosc casual, momentous 
words which, Fratap had felt, would liave never been uttered if he had come in 
lialf a minute later. "Now, Fratap, if you arc free on Tuesday cvemng...” Wliat 


courtesyl 

Such courtesy, sudi refinement of manners, Fratap had never knowm before. 
At home, Baba shouted as if he’d pull down die roof of the house, and Ma didn’t 
trouble to put a chendse on her back aU through the hot months. Tlic brodicrs 
hollered round _p<wi-shops m die lane, and smoked one cigarette between the three of 

passing it round from mouth to mouth. Agony to live wdth them, agon} to 
come home after an hour at the Sanyal’s. And yet the great dung was that, between 
the grinding office and the horrid home, he had found another world, a world of 
hgbt, his own private paradise. And it bad come about so easily 1 

Distincdy, as he sipped his tea, Fratap icmcmbctcd that Saturday afternoon 
when Subodli Bagdd, the only friend he had ever had in the office, had taken him 
down to ToUygunge to sec the inside of a film studio. A special day it seemed it was, 
for there were other visitors, ruddy gcndcraen and flashy ladies, who, m soon as 
the hour-long shooting of a half-minute scene was over, started tallung a togc icr, 
as if to make up for the penod of involuntoi}- silence Fratap, whom the shooting 
had disappointed, was beginmng to feel lost, when Subodh tapped m on t ic nc . 
and whispered. “Come!” And tlic nest moment he found himsctf frcc-to-frce 
widi two, ?s It seemed to him, incarnations of dream, two young s m 
radiance, but one slimmer, \oungcr, more radiant. “Ma\?-/ja//;, meet m} ntn 
But Fratap scarcely heard 'Subodh’s voice, and could utter no more than vague 
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sounds -when Mrs. Sanyal, aWiough piessed on by otliets, spoke to him a few words 
apart. He had an idea that they were trite, enchanting phrases, and the younger 
beauty, though she said nothing and was looking away, had on her face Ae most 
enchanting expression. 

“The other one is her sister?” he couldn’t keqj himself from asking as the two 
ftiends were on their way back. 

“Who? Cbhaya? Of course! The two are much alike, aren’t they?” 

Pratap pondered. It was quite obvious that Mrs. Sanyal was somewhat like 
her punger sister, but she like anybody else? Impossible. Simply herself she was. 

“And IS Mrs. Sanyal very fond of her sister?" was his next question. 

“Of course! She’s brought her down to stay with her in Calcutta. Good of 
her, and good for Chhaya, one must say.” 

Pratap felt ofiended by the careless manner in which Subodh uttered that namp. 
“How so?” he gravely asked. 

“Calcutta completes one’s education, you know.” 

“But she is perfect! What eduation can she need?” Pratap thought, though 
he did not say so. 


And, to be sure, Mxprhmpdi will find her a goodly husband while she’s about it.” 
Pratap turned his face away from this homble, profene rfft arnfft as Subodh 
s^ed to him then, and suppressed a sigh that rose in his breast. Ah, that he 
should never -see her— them— again! 

^ y continued in the same careless tone, “I’U take you down 

w t^ei? (iistinctly saw that Subodh’s face was like 

So? ai r f but before the time 

Sr^ed S da^ rd ^^^y abode of bliss. 

analogy, called Mr Sanval SatJ.// a ^ further and, on Subodh’s 

» te to Nobod, tocmd 

a moment alone with them nave nn^ r ^ 

persons. But Pratap persisted in Wc visitors were all very superior 

today, asked to the birthday party. ’ ^ niouths passed, and— well, here he was 

toWt itbelaW Jtodtepraeottob„,| 

'igbf agni, towSb CoiJOHtioii Sttee^ 

Peop^^Hbetototob^. 
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In that nch bnght circle, he? Why not? He, too, belonged. He va.*: ali\c, .and 
diat was enough. Hie warmdi of die crowd pressed on him, lights in simps called 
to him Calling. Cbmmg. Must buy. Wliat^ See and dcadc 

Christmas was near, and the hfarket was a smimcring cauldron White and 
brown, sari and gown, fcliakt and naay-bluc, Parsis, Qimcsc~Ncgtocs, too. Right 
dirough die dirong he w'edged, puffing out his narrow chest and ti}-mg to look as if 
he knew what he avanted, and was heading straight to a shop for it. Rows of Christ- 
mas cards flashed past him, women's garments, w'oollcn clodics, tent-shaped pink and 
mauve brassieres. At the central foyer he paused, looked at die fat, smiling Qiincsc 
taking Ins weight on the weighmg machmc, and, just because he had to take a turn, 
tutn^ nght. Silk and silver, amber and ivory, pcads, furs, lovely lacquer tables of 
vermihon. Temptation of eye Pratap held back. But...? Hunk of somcdiing. 
Must. A sandalwood box? Scent widi a strange name? Or dare tliat tiny, black 


Buddha? No. Ahead. Stop. 

He stopped at the Lindsay Street end of the Market. Now? Back the same w.iy, 
or tty another alley of luxtiry? As he shuffled on his feet, his eyes, at last, were 
trapped. There was a glow on his left, dificrent, unexpected, as of something living 
and not to be found in shops. . . .Howers. Yes. He turned to die first flower-stall, 
besieged by a squad of fimgi^ girls, ca-cawing like macaws. He watted with an m- 
different air, in the full glory of his fivc-fect-clcvcn. . . .Roses, red roses. Colour 
of blood diat tushes when you cut your finger, and also like, later, when it turns 
blackish. As large apiece as an electric bulb, hght in cvetj' fold of petal, proud, red 
glow, widi a shy, green wick. This Market with a diousand lights the roses had lit 
up, and lit up Calcutta on this winter's m*ght. 

Hicy w'ctc discussing floweis one day, Pratap remembered Sami-i/rf voted 
for tlic charapak. "Hie champak’s too fleshy for my taste," rcm.irkcd Anaitga Nag, 
die painter. ‘Tt's hkc a fruit tliat has diangcd ns mind half-wwy.” Quite' 
chimed m Araat Hitter, die litcrarj' man. “Hie flow'cr of flowers is die jasmine, :md 
it’s Bengal all ovci”. “But,” Maya-iw/// differed, “isn’t the baU better? You 
just toucli jasmines and they die, while a handful of bahih will keep its scent for 
a mondi,” “All, you prefer the lasting m flowers, tool,” laughed the writer, and the 
others laughed as well, and when the laughter ceased, Chhaya, rosily, brought in 
die rose. “But roses arc best,” she had said Best. Yes. Roses. A bunch 


ten— twentj'— as many as fifteen rupees will buy. 

Hiosc fringi girls bought nodung, and when dicy turned round, Pratap iw' 
from dicit faces that dicy were far from young Both these circumstances somehow 


emboldened lum, and he didn’t lose a moment. 

“How’ much— those large ones?” he asked, pointing to a blazing buncii, 


“Twenty-five rupees.” , 

“Twenti'-five rupees for a bunch?” Pratap raised his seamy eyebrov.-, mucli 

like a man about town who Imcw better. 


> Cuasiaa. 
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“Tweaty-five rupees each/’ fell the answer. 

“Ezfil” Pratap screeched. 

“Each,” the flower-man impassively repeated. 

For a moment Pratap felt as if the skies had toppled down on his head. 
Fantastic prices one had heard of in the war years. Forty-eight rupees for an aM 
pun/abi; twelve rupees for a Gold Flake tin, two hundred and fifty rupees for a tea- 
set. But this! frmff-frie n^s for a flower! A flmeil One! A puppy he had 
once seen skippmg and prancing m the stteet, and a car came down on it, and how it 
whimpered while people went about their busmess!.,.. But he, a human being, 
had not even the right to whimper. 

A couple came up alongside Pratap, a woman in dark-blue slacb and a tight 
yellow jumpet,hangiag on the arm of a beefy-&ced man. Tliey looked more European 
than Indian, but perhaps they were Bengalis, after all? One never knew in these days. 
Ten roses the woman picked up without any ado, and the m an without flifking 
an eyehd pulled out two hundred-rupee notes, and without once looking at e a ch oflier 
they walked away. Pratap waited a moment, passed a hand over his face, and Ironing 
on the counter, with his arms folded on the cool glass, tried to compose himself. 

Ten fMtwohmdred,” he slowly brought out, carefully avoiding the flower-man’s 
eyes. That makes twenty rupees ^lece,” 

Twenty-five rupees for one !” the fiigid flower-man insisted. 

“Not twenty?” 

“No.” 


see, “W. “You 
«e, I ve just twenty rupees-and I want it so much-nind-” he broke off catchinn 

“Pi«, 

HeaTmsl H. “ “™’- 

he-. All those people. Talk smoke j The party m swmg by the time 

pld.Cold. Cold Himalayan blasts frJm&eno^"sh 

have brought? No. Holes In tkaf ,> u u ■ Shawl at home. Better 

of a man. Too late by half. Stumbir TtS * he. An ugly long body 

Not noticed. Cold. Tread on toes. Spill the tea. Stated at. 

B«t«bus. Quicker. 

lest the crowd should the treasure. Oosernow, 

Closer. Head down. Ceihngtoolow He L J!, Ptiessure of bodies. Care. 

tooshw. Calves bare. Foolish, enormous feT fS b 
The nearer his . ■cooiisnne, 


made a fool of hbselF'^t a bad simply 

really mvited. He should have politely ^decbi^* been 

politely declined, of course, or just stayed away. 
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Instead, foolishly, as if the whole thing hung on him, he had earned thow clothe? 
down to die office so as to be punctual, and ended in being foolishly late i\nd the 
moncyl Tipped Kaitik a whole rupee, thrown away good twelve ann-'s at the CAc tie 
Romeo, and the last and the greatest piece of folly, tins rose, all tenderly, he w ac hold- 
ing to his heart, hlorc dianafoUyit was* a crime, an outrage. All that M.ts kft with 
him, now, was not, as he had planned, a fiver, but only some small ch-uigt, and 
tomorrow he must fisli for a loan he didn’t know where. How for a mommt could 
he forget what he was: a wretch of a clerk, with a monthly salat}*, counting the 
dearness allowance, of one hundred and ten rupees, of wlucli no more dian fort} \\.\s 
Ins own, for Baba grabbed seventy for his beggarly keep. And how for a moment 
could he dream that in that gathering of leopards and peacocks he w.is am thing but a 
jackal with its tail between its Icgsl 

Fool! A priceless fooll 

Tltc bus stopped Whctc^ Through a chinkin tlic wall of heads and shouldcr.s, 
he ghmpsed Tlicatre Road. Uteatrc Road, Lower Orcular Road, Elgin Road 
In about five minutes he will have to face the ordeal of getting off from a bus, more 
terrible than tliat of getting into one. Better begin now. Tlirough the phalinx 
of flesh he cunningly wriggled, at the frowning faces he wmnmgly smiled. Ah, 
the doorway. Now, anyhow, he was assured against being ovcr-cirncd But why 
not be? Why not give up this fool’s game and go straight home? As he thought 
dtis, he had a sudden sw'cct sense of release, as if a day-long fever had just left him. 
Yes, there was still a way out. He was still ftcc not to go there. No one w.uting. 
No one miss him. Why, then? As yet, at any rate, none knew of his folly but him- 
self. Why comnut tlic final folly of announcmg it to a roomful of people’. . . But 
the rose, rite rose he held to his heart’ 

Wirii sorrowful eyes he gazed at the flower, holding it, first, a little aw.i}, a? if 
to measure lus foUy by the degree of redness showing through rite tissue-paper, 
and then lowering liis face on it, so as to be punished by the blast of fragmncc. As he 
lifted his eyes, he noticed otlicrs, grouped at rite doorway, glancing at hand mifling 
the air. It was lovely, then, worrit adminng? He imagined himself entering tlie 
flat with this handful of red, and, immediately, such a wave of shame and terror p.v*td 
over him that he dutched the flower tight for fear he should throw it away. How* 
would they turn up ritcir noses at it, those dressy dazzlcrs, and how would the} smile 
out of rite comers of their eyes' 

“Elgin Roadl” the hoarse conductor cried. 

— *T say, arc you getting down here’” 


—“Get dow-n, mister, or make way!’ ^ i j 

And before Pratapcould decide whether to gctdownornot,hc wa<t fairi} u 
down to the street. How dturlish Calcuttans have grown And > 

Calcutta this was' A tough sea, the dty seemed to him, “ ^ 
pavement, a rough, dark, dangerous sea with iL' to 

Road. His footsteps echoed his heart-beats as he w.al - , 
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his thioat as he panted up the stairs to the second floor. Go? No. Yes. No. Time 
yet. Yes. Go? No. Yes. 

Slightly ajar, the large bro-wn door let out a sharp ray of light. He paused, 
gulped, bi-p-athing heavily. Murmur of voices. Wafts of laughter. A rich golden 
island. A gold-bri^t world. Another world. His courage failed. He dropped 
the flower. He pushed the door. 

l|t 4s !(! 


It all went off as, in his deepest heart, he had all along known it would go. 
“Ah, Pratap,” said Maya-ioiKir, handing him a plate, with the usual kinds of eatables 
arranged on it. The seat that fell to his lot was a comet of the divan, beside, or 
bdbind, a very fat, jovial gentleman whom he had never seen before— an uncle, he 
gathered later from the conversation, of Mrs. Sanyal’s, and a rather big somebody in 
the Delhi Secretariat. The gendeman laughed he^y and often, throwing back his 
shoulders, and every lime he did so he pressed on Pratap’s hip-bones, and an end of 
his neatly folded shawl tickled his nose. It was Sureshwar Banerji, tlie actor, who 
was causing all this merriment by mimicking the old actors. There were some ■ 
irresistible bits,^ but Pratap, hiding bdiind Big Unde, strangled his laughter wMi 
grimaces,^ lest his openly sharmg a )oke with the others should be noted as an imperti- 
nence. “When all is said,” the host put in a word for the have-beens, after Banerji 
had finished battetmg them, 'Sve haven't yet heard anything on the stage like Sisit 
Mim’i Ciy£^ “We wonH have,” Ananga Nag dedated, “if poor Tapan- 

kmnhadhvri ThafstBiel”diipedAnimaiartevi(Dcvimsthecotaaf6t^ 

“ “> y™?'” “Twenty^” said 
A Weiner f Alnat Mittet contradicted tvith some vehemence. 

‘“f** <0 it for a winie, “He m, just about twenty- 
S J.T™™'- “ttafs what his biote 

crossing,” the cameraman q4tiy lepoiled. 
^ have mkenhmt for the 

hydaylighfi” “WeHif^iSii ^^ 

throwing up her arms, coquettishly squeaked. f S^da Devi, 

encouraged Naren aanda to beei/wW nmm, pleasel” This 

a long and animated discussion it L. • ^ ^ ^ discussion. And 

involving several problems of importanc^ attention, and 

or vampires, or was there any other variety? Whfsijf ,1 fish-eaters 

lord perched on the banyan^tree or thflhoni t ^ 

^ did animais become gjtosts, mo, afier^S 

s CaUp, 'What’s strange in that?” 
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asked two o£ thiee voices. “The horse had died eadier the same day.” Big imde 
answered, bouncmg on the divan, and pushing Pratap still further back. “You 
never know about the racesl” cried Amar Mitter, with a knowing smile “The winner 
had died bejote the event,” Big Uncle tried to make Mitter see the point. But the 
writer exatedly asserted that the horse must have been poisoned, and turned the con- 
versation round to the races. It was a difScult and technical discussion, in which 
Latika Devi and Sunanda Devi volubly joined, specially the latter, who was the writer’s 
wife. . . .Nine o’clock, Pratap saw by the oblong wnst-watdi of Big Unde, who. 


by then had fiurly crushed him agamst the wall; nine-thirty; quarter to ten. The 
conversation flagged, talked, and then a silence fell, “^at about going home?” 
somebody suggested at last, and everybody instantly stirred. Saris rustled, bangles 

tmkled .^d then Pratap saw that everybody was rising. All stiflF and aching, he 

slowly uncoiled his twisted limbs and tottered up to his feet. Dehaous to be able 
to straighten oneself agam! 

Pratap had spent the time in a dasse. He hadn’t noticed what he had eaten, and 
once, lifbng the tea-cup to his bps, had found that the tea had turned blackish, wilh 
a film of scum on the top. As for die conversation, he had not only not contributed 


a word, but felled to follow it properly and, in die last stages, given up even trying. 
From tiwR to time his eyes had wandered, touching on that spot where, between Latika 
Devi and Anuradha Devi, Maya-^'W/ was luminously seated, and li^dy— oh, ever 
so hghdy and biiefly— on a glimmer of green in a fer comer. Apart, in a small chair, 
placed at an angle where two walls met, all by herself Chhaya had been glimmermg in 
green, hslemng, talking, too, but seemingly fer away, and lookmg away from the com- 
pany at the Jamini Roy on die wall, or die sky through the window, pediaps’ Pratap, 
dreading those eyes, dreading even to think diat she, by mere chance, should once 
look at linn, had glanced, in those scattered pearls of moments whm he glanced at 
all, at no more than the leaf-green sari with die twinmg dark-green border. But he 
had happened to catch die moment when she had risen along widi the others, and 
a young tree swaying in the wind she vras. 

Bursting mto a ftesh spurt of talk, die party lingered at the doorway, Pratap 
j^rinping up thc teat of the tram. Sunanda Devi was die first to step out of the door, 
and just as she did so, she uttered a htde cry. “Now, mmd-” Ananga Nag, just 

behmd her, deftiy caught her by the wnst. 

‘Td shpped on somethi^,” Sunanda Devi complained, looking down at her 
high-heeled black-and-gold shoes. "What isit?” Thehost, commg forward stooped 
to look. “Ah, a flowerl A rose! And wrapped up tool” He picked it up, held it in 
one hand, and, with the other, removed die flimsy paper. A fuU-bloTO, 
rose revealed its fece, M and firm, large as the fist diat held it. Full and feank it 
gazed, smilmg, sprmklmg feagrance, and then, as if quailmg under so nmy ^ 
of eyes, all but shivered. One, two, three petals drooped and dropped, heel-trod, 
wounded, blood-red. And the rose looked richer for the loss. 

“You rose-treader’” the wnter tagged his wife. 

“But how could I know-” die lady was annoyed, abashed. 
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“Never nundl” the pabter gallantly inteiposed. “The rose doesn’t seem to 
have minded it at all And why should il? In those good old days the wouldn’t 

bloom till trod on by beautiful ladies, and one little tread is good for our modem rose.” 

This produced a tipple of laughter. Then Maya Sanyal, coming closer to the 
flower, observed, “How beautiful!” 

“And the scent! A— hi” Latika Devi lowered her £ice and took a long, deep 
drau^t of fragrance. 

“And a pretty costiy bargain!” Baneiji, the actor, standing a little behind in the 
group, cast a sidelong glance at the flower. “Goes for twenty-five rupees.” 

“'Whatl” Qianda, the cameraman, cried in amayeTTiftfit. 

“Really? Not really?” two of the ladies dieeped in choms. 


"Twenty-five rupees if apiece,” the actor repeated in a connoisseur’s tone. 
“You ihbk you can go for a rose this season? Just try!” 

This considerably enhanced the value of the rose, and everybody started looking 
at it with a heightened and diflerent interest. Now, how was it this poor, precious 
thing was lying here? Did somebody drop it in passing? But how could a sane person 
be so careless? Should we ask the people in the other flats? But it was Jmt by this 
door, as if somebody had placed it there by design. Now, own it up, it wasn’t 
any of you? Ah, Maya Devi, how could you say thaii mo of us would forego 
be pleasure of handing you a rose like this on this very happy day? 

“Maya, you didn’t forget any of your admirers?” Big Unde offered a clue. 
It must be that— the furtive offering of a broken heart ” 

Qiup i. ™ ^ 

‘^cll the^ 1^8 fflinel” And as soon as she had said this, Chhaya plucked the 

a pung, green tree with leaves, flowering thismomWkto^d^f bri ^ TTt 
bute itself into 

Wng sad good^ ^>7 “7*7. 

piorfboHa(TsheTO,«iJa^a^aK,mtt Tj* 

ursed bv flninnf>i-+wm.a. \ . Pavement of be winter night. 
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nOHT AND SHADE 
A SHORT STORY 
V. N. Bhoshan 


It xras night— not much advanced; yet. .the whole town, hke a child that cues 
for long and at last goes to sleep with very exhaustion, was sunk in silence . . . 

He— the shoit-stoty water— was alone in his room- before his wntmg-table 
—playing the intellectual midwife to a story just strugghng to birth .... 


Soft and slotv . vtibout eaiumg fbt least stand mtbsat even allmng the folds tf her stlk son to 

rustle freely .she mat tnside and svitebed on the light 

Silent and serene. . ante and motionless behind the qmet fby mos^ite-eurtam sunk in the 

soft luxury of velvet cushions he was sleeping, rather pretending to be sleeping naugptilyl 

With a smile, whose bn^tness added radiance to the electnc hgpt, she jmg/ed her anklet bellsl Bat that 
did not disturb him. 


Neanng, she gpitlj drew aside the curtain, leaned over hem impukmlf, hesitated, and saUsJied herself with 
tickling bis cheek with her dainty fngfrs But even that was of no availl He did not wake up, not move event 

She stepped back a httle, set in motion the table fan on the teapey nearby so as to conantrate all the breeze 
on bis face, and settled down on the sofa in an artistically pretended sleepl 

"Oo . what Oo Why? Fm sleepy Oo. " he muttered with half- 
opened gfes. 

It was her turn now and she did it I Sk was shepwgl 

He rose, wrapped himself hastily in the dressing gown, lit a agfirette the first thing be did evey morn- 
ing after rising up from bed— reached slowly the eoucb whereon she was lying and begin fiekbng her. 

That's tk me thing sk could never resist . . .witktand . . especiallj^ tickling on tk neck, chest and sides 

And k knew itl Her efforts to control krself and be calm prmng futile, smiles first and Imiffster next 

burst forth from kr in waves on waves. Tk sermts downstairs tbonffst thy were tkhxVo mormng 

rapturesl 


"When didyoii come wJ^didn'tyoiiwakemenfif” k breathed tk ^stions directly m her 

face having turned it to his side Sk could pretend no longerl Still under tk spell of lauyfiter sk 

could not bring kr bps togytkr for a reply, but kr answer twinkled in her merry yes. 

*'Co ff ee . . . Won’t you . gveme? ... I, . . want " 

k muttered baltmgpy, lovingly 


'’Look ifs tkre on tk table I have just brouffbt it" 

*'No you gyve " 

"J ea^t fft up tired last nigfit " . sk bbiskd 
"If you dot?t gyve, I won’t have it " 

"Veiy well don’t have itl , wk asked you to have it " 

"Goshl doyotttbmk. Fll ever gyve up coffee mhss,ef courx, Ihave somefbmg 

better and sweeter than that?" 

"God stop Fll gyve you coffee . please leave , me ." 

He rose. Sk lay tkre still , bmp bke a piece tf crumpled cloth. 
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Of a suddea...the staidiflg sound of a jufflp...baiig...the danging noises of 

potcelm g^oS^sto^ ■wiitei...busy painting in die ivoty palaa of his itmgination 
a love story of exquisite colours-busy tbieading a lovely necklace of word-p^tls 
found his pen come to a sudden dead stop! It escaped his hold-missed its hne- 
and tumbled aside. Ihe old rickety chair, its physical constitution womc than a 
decrepit octogenarian, creaked from side to side-as its occupant shrank back in 
fl mawwp-nt- He looked around for the reason of that sudden noise as of a high 
explosive— vrhich had made his dream-world collapse. It was his own pet catl 
She was the sole companion in his lonely room— thro’ his solitary hours. As a rule, 
he didn’t like cats-beause he always equated them with women— for whom he had 
no love lost' If he had the powers of a dictator— he thought to himself many times— 
the first thing he would do would be the extiiqiation of the race of cats! But, some- 
how, he hked this one cat which has been his pet— bis only pal— for one year now. 
She came to him as a stray kitten— mewing for mercy— purring for pity! It was the 
innatf; teudemess of the artist m him that made him patronise the orphan creature. 
And she was grateful! Under his fostering care, she forgot all the attributes of a 
common cat. She used to be always near him— except when he was out. She used 
to wait for him whenever he was out— with the eagerness of a housewife. She would 
rub herself agsunst him— as if to imbibe some of his feelings and instincts! When he 
was busy writing— she would sit opposite him— watching, and sometimes inspiring 
him! Wisn. he sat late into the mght, writing page after page, she would be neat 
him only...winkii^ her eye.. .wagging her tail! Ob, she was a marvel of a cat! The 
honey-coloured patches round her back and breast— ringed with light-black outlines- 
like the markings on a map, gave her an appearance unusual to ordinaiy cats. And 
her movements! She walked royally. ..sat reg^y! And you should see her— sttetchmg 
her joints softly as the white saucer of milk descended- like the round moon ftom the 
douds— to greet her! It was her master’s belief tihat she had almost human emotions! 
Many a time, at the height of his eimui with the world, he thanked God for vouch- 
safing him the consolatory companionship of a cat! 

She is mild, and never does any mischief such as upsetting things or pilfermg 
milk. This night— what happened, God knows!— she jumped from the bookshelf and 
caused the flask of tea which he had kept for his midnight solace, and the cup and 
saucer near it, to tumble and break into pieces! 

^ ^ Ifc was excited, annoyed. He was not angry with the cat, however. He was 
iffltated-because he was badly disturbed. Moreover, he was of having 

mat tea just after a few minutes— in order to renew his inspiration 1 He rose with 
a jerk-and in domg so his grip missed the chair’s handle and made him topple. 
But for the timely support of the table-ie would have kissed Mother Earth! 
Stan^g erert, md foremg himself into a philosophic mood which flashed across his 
mmd the old bhef that whatever happens-happens for the best, he sat down. For 

a minute his Thought-Exchequer was blank, but soon he caught his lost mood, and 
took his pen once a gain. 
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Wetl sticky 1 

When, m his toppling over, he took the aid of the table, the impact upset the 
ink pot aod gave full Aeedom to the long-captive liquid contents to flow as they liked. 
The table was a delta of inky canalsl 

He would not weepi He had been more than accustomed to such pin-pricks of 
the mvisible God, and had leamt to laugh in such situations! And so, laughing, he 
took his last cigarette— 'his very last cigarette— and findmg that he had finished his 
match-box and that he had forgotten to bring a new one— ht his inspiration at the very 
fount jof hght, the oil-lamp on his table I With the very first puff— it appeared as 
tho’ his lost strain of thought retumcd-^nd he continued the story he was writing— 
* * * * 


" l^ng tUn she adjusted Ur disUvelkd hair as a Iotas flemer resettles tts petals after tU 

tavaffs done to tUm by the bees SU sat up sa a recliamgpostiire, looked shflj at btm, eaHgpt bis mtsebtef-me<a- 

tttgglanees, fella prey to shyness, and, to bide it, leaned over to bm was eaa^tand tukled by him once agun ' 

SU > oiled from side to side eeUing sbnll enes of joy emitting bnef soimds of pleasure, nil fndbj, 

in an uneontrellable fit oftiekledecsta^, rolled from tU eencb to tU carpet below I He tbou^t sU mi^t base 
been hurt ly tUfall But no, with tU spnngy jump of a young farm at plaj, sU leapt to Ur feet . ran 

and switched off tU Itgpt . and . 

e/t * * * 


—He was waiting— dipping his pen m die ink clotted on the table— for there was 
none left in the mk pot. He was absolutely concentrated Such was his concen- 
tration, that he did not even notice die last gasps of his oil-lamp. That humble hght- 
giver, deprived of the company of its mmost friend— the oil— pmed in sorrow for a 
^ute or two, and then died in agony, till finally its hght fled from it into the sur- 
toundmg darkness. 

Darkness 1 He laid aside his pen, opened the front door of his room, and stood 
on the threshold- peermg into the enveloping blackness of the night! 

Come to me ..ay Love, come ^acUy, Love 

This IS just tU time to come, 

Dehy not, jwy Love, delay not, ny luve 


Hearing the song, he looked up m the direction from which it came. It was the music 
of the gramophone record from the upper-storey of the opposite building. As he 
looked up— he saw the embracmg silhouettes of a man and a woman— etched on the 
glass wmdowpanes! He turned away his attention, found his cigarette burnt out, 

and dashed the stump to die ground. 

He stepped mto the portico. Inadvertently, he put his hand into his shirtpocket 
to take out the cigarette packet— and found that there was none! H^ould fore^ any- 
thmg-food, water, pictures, clothing-but not cigarettes and tea. Th«e were h^o 
real Mstainers, mspirers! His throat pleaded for tea . . . .his bps longed for ci^esl 
As he looked towards the nght, he saw in the distance the dim outline of a haltclosed 
staU He walked straight to the place, observed that both tea ^d agarettes were 
available, put his hand in his pocket to see how much cash he had and found 4e r^ 
pository ^pty ! It had been empiy for a long time now, but in his absent-minded- 
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ness he foigot the feet eveiy now and then! The stall-man was unknown to him, 
and it was impossible to get what he wanted on cteditl And so, tight about turn— 
he paced homewaids. . . . 

“What do you want, sir”-4he shopkeepet inquiied invitingly of the tetteating 
figute. 

He could not tesist answeting. It was not ptopet to walk away silently. 
What will the fdlow think? And so, the i^ly went forth as a question; “Any 
chocolates available?” He was sute they wouldn’t be available thete, and so asked 
the question with the tone of one who was ready to buy. “Yes, sit, why not?”— 
shot back the unexpected answer. 

He was caugjit in his own ttapi But he vrill not be outwitted. After all, is 
not he gifted with an enviable creative fecundity? “Please, come in, sir,”— the shop- 
keeper was unusually sohatous. “What varieties have you, show. Oh, not this, 
not this either, no; luveu’t you got Cadbury’s dhocolates?”— he asked without hesita- 
tion. TJo, sit, such high-dass stuff doesn’t sell here! I shall get for you tomorrow 
from the city if you can tell me in which shop th^ are soldi By the way, have you 
seen this new brand of cigarette? It has just comeinto the market,... gold-tipped... 
looks nice...just try one...”~ihe good-hearted old fellow offered one. 

^ took it with a pretence of patronage-asked for a matchbox in the baigain- 
lighM the cigatette-and after a few eager puffs— muttered that they were neither 
good not bad-but that one can’t make out the quahty of new cigarettes unless one 
^oked atleast a packetl “Really, really, only sabebs hke you know such thmgs. 
You please take thte packet, sir, and, if you find it good, you can take to this brand 

irST' sir. I’ll keep an account. Why should 

I be a^d of my money wnh people like you. . . .?”-he held out a cigarette packet. 

«*■<»»«=. but with immi feetog of 
‘r the iuutt age fc % 

abdu^ 

more held his pen— with an innS urMAf, ^ fif ^ o^'less lamp— he once 

ofthepraiomutght 

planned for the story^Ld^^^ in a trice the course he had 

“Sit. 


■sir,.... sit... 
“Who...?” 

‘Tt’s I, sir.” 


-louder and touder came the call. 
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"I ...who...?” 

“Myself...su:...” 

“Come in. ..Hello . . . .It’s you Ranganatli 1 you have come so early. .?” 

“The manager has sent me.. .sir..” 

“I see; I haven’t got ihe M.O. yet . . I— tell him I’ll settle the account in a day or two.” 
"You have always been saying like this, sir’— the manager insists.” 

“But, don’t you hear me?— I can’t pay you anything just now...” 

“But he will find fault with me, sir, tf I go empty-handed.” 

“Tell him I’ll meet him in person...” 

“But, sir, he....” 

“When I come there in about half-an-hour for my coffee I’ll talk to him.. .you 
go now...” 

‘TU go, sir, but don’t come to the rcstauiant, sir, if you ate not prepared to make 
part payment at least. It doesn’t become a gentleman like you, sir, to get nasty 
treatment from a hotel manager...” 

‘Til look to It, you go, Ranganath...” 

Really so ! — why should he court a refusal from the hotel chapi What if he 
has no cofiee or tea.. .or even food...for that matter’’ Will not the days toll on... 
without them? Is not his inventive gcnius...bis creative faculty.,. enough to make 
him forget thirst and hunger and the passage of time^ Was it Bernard Shaw who 
said that a pure artist is he who does his work— unmindful of starvation and degra- 
dation^ Forgetting all, he set his pen stirrmg. . . .once againl 

Mmcb 17, 1949 
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THE RIVER 

(MUSINGS on a dark night on the GANGES) 

MutK Raj Anand 

Tht ma fiom rfe-ily lie night, filling lie nniveisc wit a tetiible 

«a= /pteadMg m» fite , angle. hit aid " 

yast sense of doom. It is the main stream of Hmdustan. It gathers unto tself 
many tributaries, even as it floods the land, when it is pregnant with die meltings 
of the snows on the Himalayas, and flows into many litde rmilets, marshes and and . 

It is Ganga, flowmg, they say, out of the head of Siva, the Creator, Preserver and D 
troyer of the Universe. In it ate the drops of nectar which pilg^s c«ry ay^y 
copW jais to drink for immortality, and m it are die specks of dust with wluch the 
inmcmted ashes of the departed mingle before they are carried to the ocean._ Souta 
of life then, and the grave of the dead, healer, reviver, as well as the arriet ot e 
germs of ten plagues and the hundred different fevers, purifier, sustainer, killer, wor- 
shipped by millions as the Mother, the mysterious container of all the hopes, aspiiations 
and dreams, dark, unconscious, of the people of Hindustan, it is a great symbol, if you 
like, or only a great rivet, which has flowed down through the ages and still flows .... 

I have come out to its bank in the pitch black night from the nearby village and 
sit g!i».wg at it from the terrace of my host’s summer house, full of “divine discontent,’ 
but also full of a strange sense of foreboding, a deep feat. For only a hundred yards 
away the two dead men of the village are burning on their funeral pyres, and I have 
never been able to get over my terror of the jinns and blmfs and bmbatfas^sA hobgo- 
blins with which my mother’s talk and the gossip of the women in our gully impressed 
me right on from my early childhood. 

And yet I ought not to be afraid. For am I not a modem? Have not I been 
half way round the world and dabbled in a hundred different arguments? Have I 
not seen the great factories, the Sukkur barrage which has harnessed the Indus, giant 
electrical works which have caught nature by die tuft knot and swung it as a juggler 
swmgs his monkey? Do I not know something about the great stmggles which 
aie ragmg round the world, and even in the village behind me there? And how events 
are changing men’s mind, revealing before their disillusioned gaze another fate, and 
another destiny? Why am I aftaid then? And of what? Or is it merely the healthy 
doubt which affects my mind so?. 

Of course, for moments, for long moments, I am not afraid. For the sheet 
fescination of the elements overwhelms me. The arrogant sound of the water is redo- 
lent of the fury with which it has carved its way down the Himalayas through gorges 
and glaciers. The cool snow breeze which comes wafted over it is like the balm of 
new life to one tormented by the heat which oozes from the sun-baked eardi. The 
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vistas of the enotmous land on both sides of the river, with the groves silhouetted 
across it in the conic qpress trees which rise and talk to the skf, riie ei^anses of the 
black forests which spangle the countryside up to the ends of the horizon, are curiously 
soothing. And the teeming life of snoring or praying humanity, the whirring insects, 
the jackals which howl now and then, the dogs which bark back, and the donkeys 
which occasionally bray their ridiculous bray, are all reassuring. . . .And yet, I must 
confess, I am afraid. It is no use affecting a strength and a heroism, when one is the 
sli^test bit craven. It would be hypocrisy to think diat everything is solid when 
I know that all around me the world is crumblmg, when I know that there are vast 
vacuums of nothingness about me, crying out to be filled up. It would be a he to 
pretend that there is not going on in me the most momentous conflict, not as big quan- 
titatively as the struggles which engulf humanity, but a miniature tussle reflecting 
the sa me contradictions between the old and the new, the past and the future, between 
all the “fates” which have accrued to me and the present destiny. It is not that I have 
no feith in myself and my friends, that I do not beheve in our hves, but the thing is 
to rescue the soul ftom the rocks of dogma in which it is rooted, to resurrect it from 
the swamps, the lowlands and the marshes which the Monsoons of an aeon have 
created around it, to take it out of this heavy dark night and to renew it...When I 
see It in rare moments lit like the coloured electric lamps within me, then I am not 
{■ ffjid of the glow of those dead bodies and of the gigantic elements, but it i^uld 
need the flame of a volcano inside me to consume the dreads of the past. 

The river flows sullenly through the night, filling the universe with a ternble 
sense of its dark potenacs, spreading into the jungles and hills and inhabited plains 
a vast sense of doom 

Let me take it mto confidence. Let me ask it a few questions. Who are the 
dead which it commemorates with its curious intonation, its sound and fury, 
signifying nothing, and something? Are they the cause of my anguish? 

Perhaps that is so, perhaps it is because I want to know, to fed the essence of 
my own life in contrast to the dead who weigh so heavily on me 

The deadest and the heaviest weight is that of the forest there, the jimgle, com- 
pact and thick hke the mass of a mountain m one of Nicholas Roerich’s pictures. 
Old, old, very old, as ancient as the Himalayas, with its hoary, bearded banyans and 
oaks and hkarsmi^ mms, dense, dark and sombre, spreading like a vast mysterious 
sea of vegetation, at the bottom of which are tangled undergrowths of thorny busha 
and weeds and the crawling inscct-hfe, the ferodous wild kingdom and the buned 


nights of history. 

Those were long nights. And the jungle then was omnipresent, omnment, 
dwarfing everything. And the small dark people, ihe ncohthics, hved ther^ 
shaded from the sun which bums the tree-tops, breathmg the fongus odoum, drinking 
the pungent waters of the drying pools rather than the nectar of foe nearby Gan^s, 
ezoS their demons and propitiating foe forest spints-Y^^r, 

and nereids The forest was all around, it enveloped evetything...... 

Who knows what dreams stirred foe dark breath of those nights. For. with aU my 
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ff^iR ^ I am a self-conscious man, hek to myiiads of generations, son of two parents, 
grandson of four grandparents, great-grandson of eight great-grandparents, great- 
great-grandson of sixteen great-great-giandpaients, and so on ad infimtum. And 
I have accepted each stone carved by those ancestors,* and all the writing on the 
wall, the paint on the pots and the shapes on the copper and bronze and silver and 
gold, not as an antique dealer accepts the old, but because I can perceive the qualities 
of this heritage. But how shall I project myself back into the intricate processes of 
that lime and ascertain the depths plumbed by these men in the pools, the heights 
reached by them above the tall stems of the calamus and bamboo groves? 

Perhaps I can venture a guessl The dsemons and the good spkits they evoked 
evidence to a special efibrt on thek part. And they show that they struggled, as each 
generation steadies, to build, to be free. Else, why those shrines in the caves, to 
build, to be free? Else, why those shrines in the caves, the little temples dug deep 
in the mounds of earth among tlie gloves of mango and teak and kadamba trees, the 

clearings under the magnolias, the tamarisks and the palms? 

Only, they were baulked by the spkits of the forest, by their own fears, as it 
were, by the gigantic 'expanses of greenery, the piovinces of demons and" witches, 
choked by the akless confines, overwhelmed by the oppression of containment in 

endless brooding nights, hidden under die thick curtain of endless torrid days 

^But they left behind prodigal works, monoliths, images of their gods, of the 
earth ^y, ftom which it seems that they were here only yesterday, so sharp, so 
tense is outline of their sculpture, though I know they were long ago. 

i-n beauty I am not really afraid. I can undeistand it. I can listen 

to the distant voices of its creators. 

tctribl™fnft 7 V “Sht, filling the universe with a 

te hu it aimp tera Mine? And will it mmin so? 

*tw&XerfZ?‘® ^ “ 1>0“ to &de awny. But 

first invasion of India? Was between the dim dawn and the 

too, the inner life? And did the 
of an so^P have J 

vious generation make^a^bl^groS donations of eadi pic- 

distiUed by an individual’s experience nfti, “o superimposed the colouis 
and imbued, above all, by the stranee ton ^ intellect, 

grow, to extend himself from the provinces to 
m a super-individual effort, to be a new man to .rW ^ 

self, so that he can see his way in the dark and f ^ ^ the neon lights in him- 

structure of tlieir being, questioned being 
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itself and sang die hymn ofcieadon, sutcly the greatest early poem of the world! 
How subde, how exalted is the conception of the universe as bom of desire m the 
mind of God, how satisfying the notion of the return through desire, the reciprocal 
urgei Anticipation of the .voluptuous ccstasyl Of One and the Manyl Also a 
transcendentalism so vertical that it is still with us The earth-man of the for- 

ests has travelled far and deep. And, as the formation of an idea, and its transfor- 
mation in song, involves the fusion of so many many impulses and acts, of so much 
expcuence, and the vital flame, one wonders what magic was in the senses of these 
men. And what datmg' What courage 1 

But, all the same, why am I not content to sing their songs.^ Why do I find 
it a htde unsatisfying even to rest with them? Am I greedy for more? Why do 
I crave greater ecstasies of fulfilment? Is it the primitive foculiy m me, classify- 
ing the various sense impressions and according to them a place in the sequence 
without a thought of essences? 

No. It IS not that. But I have the feeling that it is difficult to adopt an honest 
attitude towards the billions of souls who make up the past. Some of our modems 
are inclined to borrow things from the anaents and recommend us to adopt them. 
I prefer to see the development as it happened. It seems to me that the earth 
was still slumbetmg m the spell of deep, dark nights and the angry glare of 
red-eyed days when the Aryans filtered down to the delta of tiie Ganges. And feat 
was abroad, the feat of the elements, the Sun, the Moon, the mountains, the rivets, 
the tains, the drought, the stormy wmds and the stats. The diallenge of this out- 
side world could not be denied, not could the dread course of this natural pheno- 
mena be directly altered, stopped or modified. And as man gazed upon the fruitful 
fields he tilled on the clearings, he could not but feel a supeistitious awe of these 
outside forces. And the only way that he could establish his sway on his own stnek- 
en soul was by placating the dread elements with hymns and songs and prayers, 
half importunate appeal, half currying fovour with the Gods to help him out. The 
beasts of the jungle kingdom, too, were a menace. Hence the veneration of animal 
gods. Birds of prey abounded and swooped down on pet a nim a l s. They also be- 
came gods, good spirits or evil spirits accordmg to the use they had for man, symbols 
of eardi or fertility, tokens, charms and tm%es. 

The network of the fungus still grows And presumably the inherited feats 
and the wisdoms wrung out of defeat and despair, or speculations bom of brave 
flights of fancy, have added themselves as accretions to our later thought. Hence, 
our own fears. 

What, then, is the sum of those vast conglomerations of sentiments, sajungs 
aphorisms, monologues, dialogues and compositions which form die Upamsbads, 
the forest books which record tire thoughts of the hermits and the sages who contem- 
plated m and around the villages? Merely the dramatization of the prim^ pm- 
cesses or a series of creative myths, showing man's search for the meaning 0 ^ or 

tire symbol, the sign, the sound? , . „ 

The sheer dark wall of Nature which is so eloquent in the mght can alone aq- 
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swef these questions. Seemingly unchangmg and unchangeable, this ttopial world 
suggests a polar conception of thought in which the Omnipotent is supreme, like a 
6xed umbrella casting the shadow of its protection over all, governing the processes 
of birth and rebirth in a space which is also time. And the whole pageant is enacted 
in the eyes of this great God, beyond history and beyond the development of tech- 
niques. And this remains so for nearly three thousand years, making for one of 
the longest cosmic traditions in the world. 

Was there, then, no striving on the part of man in these many centuries? 

Undoubtedly, the very foundation of this vertical VedanH^ idea was the result 
of a conflict between the fiut Aryans who began to invade India about zooo B. C. and 
the Dravidians, the dark resisters. The result of this single, which lasted till looo 
B. C., was the domination of the indigenous "coloured” peoples by the white intru- 
ders, and then the ultimate conquest of the conqueror by the deeper and more intri- 
cate culture of the conquered. Amid the vortex of the warring factions I can see 
the skulls that broke and the blood that flowed down diis rivet, and I can heat 
the groans of the helpless sufferers. But the contradiction between truth and false- 
hood is destroyed by the ferei mjeurt of Nature’s dread energies. Also, the mix- 
ture of life with life, the fraternisation, inevitable after every war, is the compeller 


It is true that the possessors of the tallest ambitions succeeded in India, for the 
old Brahmins imposed their will on all and sundry. But already in 600 B. C. die 
grasp was shpping from under their feet, for the scions of the Aryan warrior caste, 
the ^hatriyas, were leading the revolt against the priestcraft. The humanism of 
the Buddha IS the quintessence of all the resentments of a thousand years of need- 
less pam the protest of that young world against the concentration of spiritual and 
temporal ^wet mto the hands of a few, even as it is an attempt to inform the moral 

“Whatougfattobedoneis neglected.” 
j^a Buddhist scripture “What ought not to be done is done;” "the desires of 
unruly, thoughdess peoples ate always increasing.” 

r*”* Mill-bom in Hose antboii- 
‘ ‘ “"6'' »>■>, conld dam m pmtmt? And 

f rf fc omcnta'^cod. of dm 

Potecd t«fl, tin 

But against the Omnipotent God. Brahma Lit., 

chief incarnation of all other gods Vishnu S c! ^ ^ S 
against the omnipresent caste systao with the Ttwi, ^ ^ pf<^cst is futile. And 
monies and the holders of the coLcie^ce of oflSdators at all cere- 

So that, only a few years after Hs death, the submission. 

aoMdnm Of dm BndL. .do S £ 
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earning of a higher life through good deeds, tlie road to moksba, release, which 
Gautama emphasised, is soon used to show that the lower castes deserve their 
fete in this world because of the evils the7 have committed in the past. 

Sponge-like and enervating, Hinduism absorbed all the highest speculations 
of the human spirit, as well as its lowest superstitions. And, with a profound 
grasp of the psychology of the human mind, it conceded a place to the weakest of 
the weak, so that it has worn the air of an extraordinary tolerance for generations. 
And by the time that the Muhammadan mvasions began m 1000 A. D it had pene- 
trated mto the nooks and crevices of the Indian plateau, so deeply that it is not yet 
shaken except on the ftmges,and persists. “Abhor those who )om gods to God 1 ” 
aied the sons of the Prophet, and they stmek with fire and sword against the Ka/rj 
But the cosmic conception which saw the essence of all thmgs m the changeless 
prmciplc which assumed the shapes desired by each worshipper has survived until 
to-dayl 

The river flows, the mainstream, gathermg unto itself all the rivulets, all the 
currents, dominating the imaginations of men, stifling their hearts, and then releasing 
them through a new sweep of its sustaining spirit, a concession to the human heart. . . . 

Sometimes I cannot beheve that the spell of the Omnipotent could have lasted 

so long The segments of many mouths repeating the old hymns' Was 

there no discontent? 


The secret of this continued acceptance hes probably in the satisfaction of 
needs In this gigantic village of India, composed of hundreds and thousands of 
villages and hamlets, no one owned anythmg and yet everyone owned everything, for 
everyone, both Raja and Ryot, had only nghts to the enjoyment of the frmts of the 
land, but no one owned property. Ihe ilaja supplied protection for revenue m 
kmd, and saw to it that the tracks were kept passable, canals dug, and pubhc 
works mitiated. The Ryot tilled the field allotted to his family. The land was 
freshly re-divided, after each conquest, by die five elders of the village. The place 
of every new-born infent m the commumty was assigned, fixed. The chief 
f ppinifis were still die drought, the winds, the rams and die thunderstorms. The 
of Mao seemed to be governed by the gigantic forces of Nature, which had to be 
appeased And the psychology of Hmdu ritualistic worship ensured the blessmgs 
of Almighty by the use of the most sonorous chants, the most lovely hymns and 
lovely idols. Self-hypnosis was the highest ideal, the merging of man with the 
highest self, the conquest of fear, the tearing of the sheaths of illusion created by 
earthly desire, with a view to the attamment of fusion with the ultimate reaUty. 

The course of this aristocratic democracy knew no alteration except that ot 
the day and night until our time. Kmgs came and Emperors went, but the s ow 
routine of this secret life went on, on the sides of the mamstream, among the 
stony ridges as weU as in the festermg backwaters, among the forrats as w^ as fee 
marshes, unmterrupted. And the accepted values of this culture ^ 

ppastKH- conununities are the values of a well-disciplmed people, fee 0 
mulated labour of generations, the product of a long and consaous choice between 
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the attempt at forni and the desire for renewal resulting in a high degree of self-res- 
traint. It is a great tradition, simple, austere, self-sufficient and sensitive in the 
deepest sense, poised. 

It is not surprising that it absorbed all the invadeis except the last, lie Wester- 
ners. In its own peculiar way it was a generous culture, like the land in which 
it sprang up, accepting everything and making room for divergences of view. 

Certainly, the only great challenge for fifteen hundred yeais, the sword of Islam 
ended here by becoming only the crescent moon, a mere symbol of truth, only another 
of the many symbols; for its belief in a personal God, die Brahmins argued, was 
already contained in the several monotheistic strains of Hinduism. As for the laws 
and customs of Islam, so humane, so enlightened in the sanction they drew from the 
brotherhood of man, and in the recognition of the rights of women,— even tiicsc 
were tinged in the long run by the Hindu code because of the taboos which tiie closely- 
knit, indigenous society imposed against the invadmg faith. So much so that before 
the passage of a few centuries the idea of caste had been carried likff a bacillus into 


Islam by the millions of converts whom the fear of poll-tax or other disabilities had 
taken over to the new reHgion under the Pathans and the Moghuls...And though the 
priestcraft of both faiths drew the asterisls of doubt over this jumbling of Hinduism 
and Islam, the polychromatic images resolved the doubts, bridged tiie fears, and led 
to miracles of art which are the joint product of Hindu and Muhammadan sensibiUty. 

But if we want to see how not a mete idea but the actual force of an historical 
urge alone m create the teal impact, let us look for a moment and see how tire star 

which rose in B^ehemtemamed merely the smallest speck among the consteUa- 

^ otizon of Hindustan, until the fear of the imperialist sword baptised a 
tew h^then according to the rites of Christian civihsation. 

m?els f proclaimed by the 

of & went about spreadi^ the glad tlLgs 

fdt to^Tb, And soon the Mice J this goapd™ 

rf hS®^ r to the Room. L^eto« 

1 “““ted that the apostle ®on.as 

hdth neat Madias.^ By ataffte ''h ™ 

said to have settlerl flints n. *. 1 , century a number of Syrian Christians are 
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fectones OD tie coast of Cototoandel, on the south coast and in Bengal that made 
the modem Fadte-Sahib a familiat phenomenon, the only good man in the camp of 
the bad. To the extent to which Ae missionaiy could dispd the feat of the ’^^te 
man ctcated m the minds of the natives by his swotd-biandishmg compatnots, he 
was able to put over the meanmg of the Cross But, as the mote honest missionaries 
will admit, the result of two centuries ofpioselytismg has not been worthy of the great 
ideal whidh they sought to preach, because of &e tamt of imperialism which attached 
to the words of one of the tenderest of men. Meanwhile, they sound rather ridiculous 
because they cannot make the choice which C F Andrews made, to stand aside 
from fiilsehood and the white Sahib’s ballyhoo. And they chant despairmgly; 

“But the end is not— Look onward. 

Much must yet be done; 

Millions, yet still unbelieving. 

Must be sought and won. 

Disappomtment will be waitmg, 

Satan does his best. 

Yet all obstacles must vanish 
At our God’s behest.” 


The gieat river flows 

And so long as the European ChtBtian missionaries speak of fighting against 
the heathen, and think of their work as a civilising mission like the Crusaders, they 
will not cut much ice in this land. It is unfair, of course, to judge the Crusaders too 
harshly. They knew no better. But when will the contempoiary Western Christians 
realise that Christianity incorporates beliefs and rules of conduct which were held 
thousands of years before Christ was bom, and that he is not the only son of God, 
nor the rehgion he preached the only religion? 

“As one can ascend to the top of a house by means of a ladder or a bamboo or 
a staircase or a rope, so diverse are foe ways and means of approac^g God, and^eiy 
religion in foe world shows one of these ways. DifFerent aeeds are but different 
paths to reach foe Ahmghty.” So said Ramakrishnan, foe modem Hmdu sage. And 
it IS obvious that foe widei view of foe neo-Hmdus seems more graaous to most 
people than foe fanatical zeal of foe hypocritical white-collar ^ ^ 

LsL race, often foe living negation of foe spirit of foe Sermon on foe Mo^, foe 
servants of tyrannical states based on foe superiority of the white mm abo^afl 
Whata mocliry foe words of gentle Jesus sound in their beefy mouths. Blessed 
HI p tlip tncck. fo£ they shsH mhetit the esxth ••••*••■ ^ 

But foe Utopias which glow m foe night wfll not come about, 
nor Hindu, nor foe theocracy of Islam. The engmeers further up have been ^r^ 

foeSer^ffoisnvermafoousandcanals 

meat water-way defymg all the spirits which, it was said, would smite foe ^ 
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and look on from the back-wateis at out glorious past, even as we sec ourselves 
in dull consent along the new toads, we ate doomed to suffer the fate reserved for 
the tired and the unwilling, the sulking and the eternally frightened despairers of 
history. 

I am calm when I say this, though I do not deny that I feel a certain heat in my 
body, tihe combustion of a silent anger at the frustration that is inevitable to slaves. 
But I have roamed round the highways of the world, thought deeply, and listened to 
the voices of others. And in making up my mind I find that I am aware of all the com- 
plexities of the crisis of our modem world, that I have a good view of the great river, 
as well as of the swamps and back-waters. So let not my friends accuse me of rashness 
and dogmatism! 

India was far ahead of Europe in many ways because it had a longer history, 
but eq^y it has been for a long time in putrescent decay. The powerful Tinporial 
dynasties of Asia, with their immense fitonticrs and poor communications, with their 
vast populations perennially in need of irrigation works and their treasuries half 
e^ty through splendrous Uving of their kings, were fissiparous, while die compara- 
tively smaller European states, though much more ephemeral, developed more 
closely knit economies and more dynamic cultures, 

Feudahsm in India, therefore, acated its own nemesis through the unlimited 
lusts for power of the great princes and noblemen and the continual frustrations of 
the peasantry, ^d as the tiny top layer squeezed the villages dry of ever laiger 
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oppressed. So much so that, on the jEiceof it; here in India the veiy idea of change 
in the Western sense, that is to say enrichment through development, seems never 
to have occurred at all. For as soon as the hold of the priestcraft tends to slacken 
through the wearisomeness of their repetitive codes, they seem to strengthen their 
hold by the return to the starting poml; by an mtegral revivahsm. But the superficial 
view, which judges India’s heritage by merely lookmg at the domination of orthodox 
culture, Ignores the restless undercurrents, the fluid streams of impulses and ideas 
which flowed away from the mainstream, the great river. The very enrichment of 
the Hmdu pantheon with the myriad symbols of the heterodox cults, the snake gods, 
the tree gods, the river deities, the tree spirits and the various forms of the mother 
cult, and the very concentration on new philosophies, shows that among the byways 
T ppfi were evolvmg new feiths to express new needs and new energies... Certainly, 
most of the great mediaeval movements, Vaishnavism, Saivism, Sakosm, SiHiism, 
and the various mystic rehgions were the egressions of popular revolts, new con- 
ceptions of new communities mtent on improving and recasting the caste society, 
even though under the banner of a new way to salvation. 

But what revolutions have there been? And what violent upheavals of the down- 
driven peoples against the Brahmin overiords? And how did the Elders succeed in 
dcceivmg themselves and others, so that they handed down to succeeding generations 
an apparent stability of behef? Did the white beards in their crafty wisdom always 
accept the worship of gods whom they bad, at fiist, barely toleiated? All these ques- 
tions remam unanswered, except in the sudden ejaculatory rhythms of folk songs and 
fightmg ballads. Only the survival of many gods points to the presence of other 
egos than merely the Brahmin Ego. And the multiferious art movements below 
the sutfme show the continuous efflorescence of new vital sensibilities proclaiming 
a new way of life. And the legendary denigration of the Indian tradition as dosed, 
static and monbund becomes a falsity. For how, without the processes of revolt 
and change and continuous struggle has Indian avihsation survived ^at all when, in 
the words of the poet Iqbal, “Greece and Rome and Babylon he dead?” 

The nver flows sullenly through the night, fillmg the umverse wiffl a temble 
sense of Its dark potencies, spreadmg into jungles and hills and inhabited plains a 
vast sense of doom...And it seems to tnumph over everything dse. 


But as the black night becomes less black, the triumph of the river does not sem 
very impressive. For I can begin to see the byways now and hear the s^sh of the 
tributary streams. And in my imagination the myths bom in the forests, the imp ses 
of men seeking to hve m spite of absolutism, the remnants of life struggling against 
conventions, the people with their affihations with fear and allegianas 
and tlieir determination to fight in spite of continual defcats-they be^ to loom 
large before my eyes, with their feet dug m the earth, like monoliths struggling to 

beat back the onskughts from the top. 

And it is this struggle of the vast expanses, against the great river, that becoines 
of consequence to me today, the conflict of the mtricate, chaotic, restless life in the 
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tubutaiies against the main-stream, an eternal struggle if you like, but one which 
recurs in out time in an entirely new shape. 

The next conquerors ate not emperors, nor kings, nor even the foolish old wise 
men. They are the bulls and beais on the Stock Exchange, they are bankets, big- 
businessmen, they are a num.bet of robbers turned princes, they are landlords, indus- 
ttiahsts, rulers, statesmen, of varying colours and shades of opinion. And they 
have spanned the rivet with a number of bridges in order to ensure complete mastery 
of the mam-stream at its most critical bends. And what is more, tliey own the 
motive power necessary to secure their suzerainty, over it, to collect the loot, to 
assimilate the produce of the forests, plains and hills, as well as the man-power of 
the villages around it. 


And there has been not triumphant conquest like this in the whole, long, four 
thousand years’ life of this country, no such mastery of all the multi&rious strains of 
thought and feelmg and belief by a completely new Omniscient, Omnipresent, 
Ommpotent God, Money or the cash-nexus. This Absolute spirit which has 
uttdermmed the whole basis of human existence today, which has corroded 
the whole basis of the group-life which survived floods, droughts, famines 
and local wars, because no one owned anything, now threatens to divest die 
citizen of all honour and digmty, by isolating each individual, by buying ofiFsome to 
«alt the others, and by squeezmg out the very corpuscles of red blood by selling 
dath to the vast masses by advertising it as life, with the help of the most ingenious 

priests of this new religion, the Diiec 
of Monopohes and Cartels, the controUers and the contractors, the black mar- 
teteers, have mventories far more intricate than the Brahmins ever kept account 
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triumpliaat Egos We spat pojsoa and death often enough, it is sttange how they 
We ended in the dust, and how always out of thek death a new hfe hM started. 

I learnt this ttuth in the catacombs of Europe, where the “Fates” of the early 
Greeks, Zenophanes and Anexagoras, not unlike the dread deities of the Aryan- 
Dravidian avilisation, gave place, through the abundant harvests of villages and the 
city states, to the Sophist belief in Man as the Measure of the Universe, when, m 
spite of the emphasis placed now on the impersonal, Absolute Cosmic view and then 
on the human, the godliness of leason and the beauty of the vital £ame was asserted. 
But in the prison of the new “Fate”, in the darkness of the sewers through which 
we are groping towards the as yet unknown vacuums of the future, hardly able to 
keep our heads above the blood, the mud and the water, it is diiEcult for men to 
grasp die revolutions by which men achieved mote m six thousand years than in the 
previous six hundred thousand. And even they who have mherited the hght of the 
Renaissance and the Reformation, m their eyes are weary and blinded .. 

Perhaps the dialectic of change is very subde. Ihings seem to vary ever so 
litde on the sur£a,ce, and the inner change is almost incomprehensible. Specially in 
our day, the complex gamut of reality Im shown such dramatic changes in the outer 
wodd that we ask if our inner selves We changed at all. It was easy for Heraclitus 
to see the water pass under the bridges and to proclaim that nothing was ever the same. 
Also, he could feel the glow of the fire as barbarism and savagery had vanished almost 
before his eyes, and a new avihzation had begun to burgeon. But with us there is 
the polarity of idea and idea, the contradictions which we have inherited from the 
different “Fates” of mankmd— from bygone empires, dead churches, freebooters, 
tr aders , missionaries, old revolutionaries, superstitious tribes, powerful nations, 
intriguing politicians, armament kings, federations of industries, chairmen of commit- 
tees, Kaisers, Maharajas, Lenm, Stalin, Gandhi, Roosevelt, Winston Churchill, not 
to forget Hitler and Mussolini > And though we can see the facts, which transform 
the life of men, more dramatically, the casualty of ideas is unrevealed, except to Shaw’s 
Methuselah. 

In fact, howver, the lange of piocesses is only too obvious. The whole of 
history is Tennyson’s “flower in the crannied wall, if I could know thee, I could 
know all.”...And so we We to speak in nddles winch foam upwards. But, all the 
same, we know that large volumes of water have flowed down the Ganges, and that 
there is change, though the inner change is more integral. And we can dismiss those 
who still say tl^t human nature is unchangeable as idiots or morons, whose business 
in life is to remain self-mvolved to prevent words or to bluff the voters. 

The essence of man’s struggle today, tlieiefore, hes in Ins self-consciousness, 
in his awareness of his dignity, and in his will to straggle. 

The liver flows 

But I have stiU indehbly printed on my mmd the first words of that song, 
uttered m die years of my childhood by diat Punjabi firebrand, Ajit Singh. 

“Steady, steady, O keep hold of the tuiban on your head, 

O peasantl” 
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I have always considered those words the simple testament of the whole of our 
people’s struggle. The turban, the three yards of homespun, which is the symbol 
of ^gnity, has been coming undone on the peasant’s head for a long time. And it 

is about time he restored its folds so that it is set like a crown on his browl It 

is time that the half-dead Ryot, kicked about by the Rajah and spat upon by the Bank, 
began to hit back. For, if the truth be told, he has really been half dead these many 
years, in spite of his brave gestures. So feeble had he become through the corrup- 
tion of power imposed on hm that when he was stricken with famine he just lay down 
and let the vultures come and gnaw at his bones. True, the beasts of prey abound in 
out land. But I think we have too often let the,Lotds lord it over us without a protest, 
hoping for the revenge which nature has always taken on the great in ultimately 
making them fall. We must realise also that we have too often listened to evil 
counsels. And, since our foreign rulers broke the basis of our common life, we have 
not found the cohesion necessary for the struggle. For we cannot fight separately— 
that way hes disintegration and death: to give the big heave, to push the weight off 
our shoulder so that we can dear the ground, demands unity. We cannot remain 
sunk in the apathy of animiils . 


For, whatever out ancestors have proved or not proved, they showed that 
though they shared with animals the life of nature, man grew to be the great diviner, the 
magiaan,the poet, the husbandman who could control the wind and the rain, the fire 
and the water, with tools and machines, while the animals, who live on the bounty 
ofnatu^^rauMnot. And beyond the plough and the wooden wheel with which 
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ptogtanune fot a million yeats. Not have 1 toany illusions in this univetse of the dead 
and alive. The dreams of my troubled nights only suggest the struggles of tomorrow. 
Sprung £com the soil, a little away from the mainstream, 1 am inured to taking long 
breaths. And 1 know that m the village there, even under the shadow of the palace 
and beyond the iak bungalow, there is the oiganised might of the Yssaa Sabba, de- 
feated in many battles, but tendered in the struggle and with its banners held aloft, 
demanding bread and justice, ^e chief ^pirations of the human soul. 

The river flows 

I see more and more of my brethren come out of that village with prayers 
and songs on their lips, more and more men commg to the surface of life, singing 
eternally, singmg songs of their struggle.... 

1944 





ALL IN ONE 


"Bonophdi.” 


Ancient India awakens a stiange feeling in me, a sort of curiosity not unmixed 
with awe. Whenever I look back I seem to see vast graveprds and aematoriums, 
dwindling tombs and epitaphs, stupendous relics and records, but a translucent 
mist covers them all. I try to peer into the haze, but canno t see any thing. I 
long to feel the life that pulsated, to get a glimpse of the streams that flowed, the trees 
that grew, the flowers that blossomed; I desire to sliare in the triumphs and tragedies 
of those who peopled the plains, dales and mountdns of this ancient land of outs, but 

1 fail. The mystic mist baflSes me. Andent lores and lyrics, epics and ethics, conjure 
up visions too artistic to be ignored, yet too fantastic to be real. One is constrained 
to fed that the fossils do not represent the teal things; the ihiob is missing. The nust, 
the impenetrable mystery, changes colour, but remains. And one wonders. . . . 

n 

Modem India is equally incomprehensible. I cannot judge her because she 
18 so nwr me. Being a busy soldier myself in the struggle for existence, the bustle 
of which keeps me physically engaged, spiritually stricken, and intellectually self- 
centied, I have neither the time not the calmness to judge what I happen to see around 
® picture, and this robs me of the perspective so necessaiy for a 

I feel that I am 
seething miUions towards our destiny, with 
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WHERE ANGELS SELL EGGS 
N. S. Pkabeb 


“Here we are,” the Colonel who was driving the Jeep said, turning to me. “You 
want to get down at Baramullah. Don’t you?” 

“Yes,” I said, looking at my own tiny reflection in the Colonel’s glare-glasses. 
“I mtend to spend sometime here and then proceed to Un.” I prepared to get down 
as the Jeep f^tne to a halt^ and one of the Army men on die rear seats took oat my 
suit-case. 


“You enjoyed the tide, I hope.” The Colonel asked. 

“Oh, very much, thank you.” I smiled. “We left Srioagar at half-past five 
and it’s only a quarter-past sir now. Forty-two miles in three quattersl Thatfs pretty 
good going.” 

“Thanks to the mce roadl Have a cigarette before you drop down.” The 
Colonel stnilftfl and held out his gold-plated cigarette case under my chm. I was 
about to hght a agarette when I heard a smaU voice askmg: “Won’t you hke 
to buy a few boiled eggs, I turned round. A boy stood on the road near 

the Jeep, holdmg a small bag of boiled eggs and smihng at me with his blue eyes. 

“Ah, my friend, you’ve come with your eggs’” The Colonel laughed at the 
boy, and tummg to me he said: “Do you know who this httle fellow isl You had 
better his acquaintance smce you are gomg to stop m Baramullah. He belongs 
to this town, I guess. Because, every time I pass I see him and his brother sellmg 
eggs.” 

I murmured somethmg and looked at the boy. He'was a reedy fellow, tall for 
his age— he must be about fourteen— with unassimilated knees and dbows, a shock 
of red hair and solemn questionmg eyes. I kept lookmg at him, trymg to lomte 
where exactly his charm lay. Was it in his eyes? Or was it simply in the graceful, 
confident way in which he stood on his legs? . • . • 

“We don’t see your brother today?” I heard the Colonel askmg the boy. 

“He’s busy at home, the boy told him, “building a shed which will 


be out shop.” 

“Your shop? Ahal So, you propose to go into business?” The boy seemed 
to blush. “Well, how many eggs did you sell today?” the Colonbl asked. 

“I have had a bad time today, A look of anguish came mto the young 

blue eves. “We seU qmte a lot when convoys come and go. The Army men are 
very nice to us, and they seem to like our eggs. To-day Aere were 
look, my bag is still almost full.” He stretched his feir, bony arms and held the bag 

m front of the Colonel. 


39 
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“AU tight, son,” the Colonel took the bag. ‘Til buy your whole stocL 
Here you ate.” He drew out and held a five rupee note before him. 

The boy looked at the note and shook his head. “No, I cannot take so much, 
Huzttr,*’ he said, his face becoming very serious. “There are only twenty-tnro 
eggs in the bag.” 

“Well, how much is twenty-two eggs?” 

“It’s three annas per egg, th/zf/r. So I can take only sixty-six annas, not a 
penny more. I’m not a beggar.” He seemed to put all his pride in the words, 

“All right. You can keep this note and put it to my account.” The Colonel 
laughed. “You can give me more eggs when I pass next time.” And he thrust 
the note in the boy’s hands. 

“Here’s salt and pepper, jHsejar.” The boy produced a handful of tiny packets. 

“How much do I pay for these packets?” the Colonel asked, blinking an cyt 
at me. 

“Nothing,” the boy smiled. “They go free with the eggs, you know that, 
Btzurr 


“Yes, I think I know.” The Colonel collected the packets, and tntning to 
me said: Each packet contains powdered salt and pepper. That is supposed to 
make the eggs mote tasty. Isn’t the boy a clever salesman?” 

‘T should say he is,” I replied. 

The Colonel gave a few eggs to the men on the teat seats and asked me to help 
myself with a few. I drew two and got down. 

Aebba, bye-byel The Colonel waved to me and started the Jeep. The next 
moment I was left alone with the boy on the road. 

J ^ “P “y suit-case, but the boy stepped forward and lifted 

jt up. I U It for you, ffe5«r, if you don’t mind,” he said. “Where will you 
be stopping, H«s^\ 

^^^to>Mdi.inmtomMfflet«eatfomo’dock. But we left SitaigM vay 
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"Yes, sort of,” I said, nnmduog an egg. “I must tell you, your eggs ate verv 
nice.” ^ 

“Yes th^re fitesh. It^s my mother who brings them from the poultry 
man every mormng.” 

“So, you’ve a mother? Is she old?” 

“No, Eus^ur. She is very clever. She can tell a ftesh egg although she’s blmd.” 

“Ohl” I said, and, not wanting to touch the spot of his grief, I asked; “May I 
know your name?” 

“They call me Shabana, fitcjar.” He told me and then, as he noticed a servant 
on the st^s of the Dak bungalow, he shouted; “Hey, Ahadu, has come. See?” 

The man took a leap and ran towards us. 

“Hajar must forgive me.” He apologised, taking the smt-rase ftom Shabana. 
“But I waited at the halt for an hour. We thought Ete^ur was not coming to-mght. 
Eu!(ur must forgive us?—” ^ 

“That’s all tight,” I said, wanting to stem the flood of his profuse apologies. 

As we came near the steps, Shabana saluted me. “hfay I go now, Eu^” 
he asked. 

“Yes, Shabana,” I said. “And, I must thank you very much for—” He gave 
me another salute, grinned and turned. After a few st^s he started to run. 1 
liked the way he trotted. It remmded me of a young gaselle. 

I got up early next mormng I wanted to go mto the aty and roam through its 
streets and lanes, and see for myself the ugly marks of loot and arson to which charm- 
mg BaramuUah had been subjected by the raiders who, six months ago, had rushed 
mto Kashmir from its north-west border, hoping to capture the capital city of Sri- 
nagar. I finished my breakfiist and stood m the verandah, enjoymg my cigarette. 
I was wondering if I should ask Ahadu to go along with me. Just then I noticed two 
boys walking briskly towards the Dak Bungalow. I could easily recognize Shabana. 
They came neat the steps and saluted me. 

“Well, Shabana, Good mormng.” 

“This IS my brother, fJwjwr,’’ Shabana introduced his compamon to me, 

“Have you come with the eggs again?” I asked, wanting to tease him. 

He lauded, understandmg my joke. 

“We sell eggs only to travellets who pass the road, f6^.” 

“Then what is it that you want to sell now?” 

“Oh, nothmg He said. “But we diought you might like your 

boots to be polished and, besides, Bbat wanted to have a look at you.” 

“Oh, rills IS the first time m ny life anybody has come to have a look at me,” 

I laughed. Then I called Ahadu and asked him to brmg aU the pairs of my boots and 
to give them to the two boys. 

They squatted m the yard, and started their work vigorously. 

“May I know your brother’s name, Shabana^” I wanted to make some conver- 
sation 

“I call him Bhai, Em^” Shabana told me, not looking at me. 
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“I don’t suppose you’re cobblers?” 

“Not at all, not at all.” Ibere was emphasis in his disavowal. “I 
am a fruit-grower’s son. We polish boots because it brings us some precious money, 
and my mother says anything is good if ifs honest labour.” 

“Oh, I seel” I said, watching these two little fellows who knew the philosophy 
of honest labour. 

When they fini^ed and put the shining boots in a row in the verandah, I took 
a note and held it before Sl^bana. 

“Doesn’t Hu!(W have change?” Shabana asked. 

"Why do you talk of change? I want you to take the note.” 

“But how can I?” he asked. “We can’t take money for which we haven’t 
worked. We want money badly — how badly I can’t tell you. But we can’t accept 
money as a gift. We want to earn it.” 

I looked at the two boys standing shoulder to shoulder in the sun-light, one 
with red hair and blue ^es, and the other with pale hair and dark ^es, their faces 
young and tender, shadowed with a strange seriousness. 

All right,” I said. “Will you take this note if I let you earn it?” 

“Of course, Give us any work and we will gladly do it.” 

Come with me to the city then, and( be my guides. Would you like to go 
with me?” 


“Sure, wc’U like nothing better.” 

That’s fine, I turned in, put on my clothes and coming out I said: “Come 
on, my httle guides. Let us go.” 

I h^ no idea that they would make such perfect guides. They seemed to know 
every mch of the aty, and the history of every scat left by the raiders’ outrages. Here 
a mos^ a part of which had been gutted. Here was a Hindu temple which 

Here were the remains of the house of the 
dauBhtets'haH fit i^ho had been hacked to death, and whose wives and 

^ dishonour. Here was 

to a tdffluJ dtm .mtil T* «w=pt Aon back 

r r “f 

they had acquired a new wealth-the spirit ofunit^ 'nS.r i, 

burnt biif tlincp ml,., j 1 j • , , , ™ houses had been 

tott Aoac crfu. adnigcd ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
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hope and sctf-ieliance. Tou ought to come agam aftei a yeat, hfoijsr;' Shabana 
aud his brothet said lepeatedly. “And when you come again, you will haidly be- 
heve that our city had ever been raided. We hope to make it as good and beautifiil 

^ ” • • • •! from these two boys much mote than what I would 

have learned from a book on Kashmir. I would have given Shabana an additional 
note, but I knew that if I oflFeted ,it I would only hurt his pride and I did not want 
to do that. So I contented myself with only thanking him and his brother when 
we returned to the Dak Burrow. 

How did like his guides?” Ahadu asked me as he served my lunch. 

‘1 never saw such a grand pair of brothers,” I said. “Are they twins, Ahadu? 
I guess they ate.” 

‘Wo, They ate not twins. Thty are not even brothers, although 

they tell everybody they are, and although Shabana calls the other boy JSia/" 

This was astoundmg. I shook my head. 

should believe me,” Ahadu said. ‘1 have known the boys smce 
they were htde kids. The boy whom Shabana calls BAa is a Hindu. His name is 
Kashinath. His frther was a Forest OflScer. He was killed by the midpi's and 
his house was burnt. So, when Kashinath became an orphan, Shabana’s rp » t hpr 
took him mto her family. She knew what it was like to face rum and starvation. 
The raiders had burnt her house too and her shop. But she is a brave woman. She 
let her elder son jom the Home Guards. He is at the Uri front now. And these 
two htde kids work and keep the home fires burning. They have even saved some 
money and buik a small shed where they talk of setting up a shop.” 

‘T wish them all luck with it,” I said. “But I wonder why Shabana never 
talked of his own disastetl” 

“He is a proud boy, who doesn’t like to discuss his own sorrow.” 

“But he didn’t t^ me about K^hinath’s father either,” I said. 

“He wants the world to believe that Kashinath is really his brother. Do you 


know what his mother tells people? She says she has three sons, not two.” 

After this, Ahadu talked about other things, but my mind was full of thoughts 
about Shabana and his blind mother. And as I rested in my bed after my lunch, 
I felt a htde regret that in a few hours I would be leaving BaramuUah and would not 
get to see the two htde boys agam. 

I was, therefore, mildly surprised and ddighted to find both of them standing 
on the steps of the Dak Bungalow when I came out on the verandah ready to go, 
when Ahadu would bring me word that the Military car by which I was to proceed 
to Uri had arrived at ^e halt. 

“Well, Shabana,” I smiled at him. “As pu see, I am going to Un now.” 

“Yes, Shabana said. ‘We know that. You told us so in the mom- 


mg. That’s why we came.” 

“Ahal So you have come to say good-bye?” 

‘Tes, Shabana said. And then with some hesitation he^ added, 

■‘Will Haijar mind taking some trouble for us?— or rather for our mother? 
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“With pleasuie, Shabana. What can I do foi your mother?” 

“She has prepared some refteshmente for our brother Usman who is at Uri,” 
he told me, lifting up a litde tin-box which he held in his hands. “Will kindly 
hand this over to out dear brother? He is in the Home Guards there.” 

I took the box from his hands. “Is there anything you want me to tell your 
brother?” 


“Nothing special, Shabana said. ‘T mean to go and see him next 

week-end if I can get a bicycle. But can tell him we are all keeping fine and 
mother is quite all right, and our little shed is complete, and we shall start our shop 
as soon as we get sufficient money to buy a stock of apples and provisions.” But 
he hastened to correct himself. “Or, rather, Bizia" should not tell Usman this 
last thmg. We don’t want him to know that we need money. We don’t want him 
to worry about us. We will manage about it ourselves. We will have to wait, but 
that doesn’t matter. Htizw' should simply tell Usman that we ate all right and happy, 
and that the shed is ready.” 

“How much do you need to set up a shop, Shabana?” I asked. 

At least thirty-rupees, Hus(ttr*’ Shabana said. “It’ll take some rimp. for 
us to save so much, but we shall do that.” 


1 m sure you will, Shabana.” I bent down and patted the two boys’ backs, 
and noticing Ahado running towards the bungalow, I said: “Well boys, I diinkthe 
car has come and I must make a move. Good-byel and good luck to you.” 

Th^miled at me and saluted. They picked up my tbmgs and ran away ahead 
ot me. men I got into the car and waved at them, Shabana came very dose to 

me and whisp^ed: don’t teU Usman about the money.” The neirt moment 

tne cat moved. 


m ? of <»y *7 a Uri I ma the Special Emeigency OfBcel of 

a the to ™ W ".a. Utman ta the Home gZs «ridog 

at tne trout. Can I get to see him?” 

a b^ doaded, and he temamed rileot TH, pofflled me 

ahttle. Cm I tee to boy Uamaa!” I asked agam. ^ 

Sit.” he 

“Why? Is it against the rules, ot what?” 

“It’s not against the rules Sir Tn » 

Guards so that yon can see for vou«pIf ^ ^ ^ 

are assisting the Indian Army.” ^ sort of boys they are and how they 

“Then why do you say I can’t see Usman?” 

©led^ I exclaimed m utter disbehef. “What do you mean?” 

me how Usman hS met bfetogic Officer said, and then he told 

oau met ms tragic death. He was trying to carry suppUes and food 
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to the pattol on a difficult pokt ou a fflonutam Jtaoge, aud all of a sudden a bullet 
had come whizzing ftom an ambush and hit him in the heatt... 

This was too tettible. I became so silent that I could heat the throbbing of the 
veins in my head which I pressed with my hand. . . . 

“He was a grand fellow— this Usman,” the Officer said. “Did pu know him 
Sir?” 

I don’t remember if I made any answer. 

I left Un m the evening. I simply shuddered at the thought that the Jeep 
would halt at Baramullah and Shabana and his brother would be there. They would 
come nififiing to me and ask me about Usman. What was I going to tell diem? 
I suggested to the Gilonel that he should not halt at Baramullah, but he told 
me tbaf every passing car tras checked <he Guard and the utmost that he 
could do was to make the halt as short as possible. I prayed to God that somethmg 

tntglir keep the two boys away when we reached Baramullah But no. 

God was not so merciful. From a distance I could see the figures of the two boys 
standing on the road m the evening hght. They trotted up as soon as the Jeep halted, 
and as they noticed me they cried with dehght “Are you going to stop agam for 
a day?” Shabana asked me, 

“No I am aftaid I cannot stop, although I would like to, I must 

reach Srinagar to-night” 

“Did Hkjwt give the box to Usman?” 

I simply nodded and smiled. 

“Did tell him modiet was happy?” 

I nodded again. It was difficult to keep the smile, 

“Is Usman all right, Bk^?” 1 j 

‘T suppose he IS all tight, Shabana.” The feces of the two boys glowed with 

happiness. 

The Colonel took off the brakes and started the Jeep. 

“Shabana, come here,” I cned. When be came very dose to me, I put ^ 
ten rupee notes in his hands. “Usman has sent this money.” I touched ^ ^e«k 

and caressed his locks. “But, I had asked you not to teU Usman- Shabanas 

protesting voice came. But our Jeep had dashed forward. . 

^ I foent a week m Srinagar, and there came a day when I h^ to pay anoth 

tave teat stoat Umm’s <testh. I did oot mat to ^ 

wsat to tek St ae l«iat*l tes of the tm boys, 

m, too totohlc to best. . . .Aad yet, la sooia do^ pot “ 

{Kes-tbe Sicee of these two btde sogels who wjc the =7““ 

5 Kssbooii d« syoiol, of die ooby of fa peljle, -rf fa ^ 
lamged cities wete beiag te^aiied, sod boiaes, destloye y » 

Ithiok offCashoot oow.Ido ootso 

of fa great work that wss being done by fa HadlsaAimys e 
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the fflonstet meetings addressed by Sheikh Abdullah and other leaders. There comes 
before my eyes the vision of Shabana and his brother selling boiled eggs and helping 
their blind mother and building a shed for their new shop. I see them squatting in 
the sun in the yard of the Dak Bunglow, polishing my boots. I hear their words, 
“Come again to BaramuUah, And when the vision of these two boys floats 

bdbre my eyes, I tell myself a new Kashmir is born, and no power on earth can rob 
her of her freedom or of her glory. . . . 


April 8, 1949 


(Jranslated from Marathi) 








THEY THREE DREAM 
K. S. Karanth 


August 14, 1972— A quaftet of a centuiy has elapsed since the dawn of India’s 
independence, almost unnoticed, and tomoitow comes off the twenty-sixth annual day. 
Nothing whatsoevet temains of those datk days of bondage ot its bittet memoties. 
It IS but ptopet that Su Damodat, as president of the All-Kamataka Navoditha Sama], 
the largest and the strongest of all &e pohtical parties of the province, should have 
decided to celebrateat. Is it not a glonous Silver Jubilee? He is no Governor of the 
province, or a Mimster, He hopes not to be one either. But a wink of his eye-hd 
can make a Governor or a Prime Minister humbly to bow down. To-day Damodar 
is Karnataka, and Karnataka is Damodar. 

He has convinced himself that he the most devout follower of Gandhiji, and 
is of the behef that no other pohtical party, either in the past or piesent, has ever 
understood ot acted on Gandhian lines, as his own party has done under his able 
guidance. Hence, he has decided to pay a fitting tribute at the altar of India’s ficcdom. 
The plan first drafted as long ago as m 1962 has been completed. 

In the capital of Karnataka, at the summit of the hill overlooking the city, 
beautiful roads have already been laid, and a park has sprung up. Tomorrow he 
himself will unveil the marble statue of Gandhi, which has been housed m a lovely 
mandap, built in the centre of that park. This very idea of a statue for Gandhi was 
his own dream, and it was not to be an ordinary one also. It is an ikon, posed like 
Buddha, with its one hand blessing and the other holding out a promise. He had 
set a sodptor to carve sudi a statue in pearl white marble, and the same has been 
erected on a high pedestal, housed in lovely pavilion. He would never have liked a 
reahstic statue of Him, whom he had always dreamed to have been the Divme in 
human form, an avatar. 

Just this evemng he had run upto that hill with his wife and diild, to supervise 
the eleventh-hour preparations. With elation they have viewed it from different 
angles and returned home ftir rest. Now the mandap is closed and a heavy satin 
curtain shields the statue fiom the gaze of ordinary citixens, and it will be bis joyous 

duty to show it the hght of day, tomorrow. 

This happy function, with its festive appearance, is joyous enough, ut to 
Damodar it has been nerve-racking also. For be had to dictate every bit 0 its 
detail and see thmgs move to proper shape. Mrs. Damodar was to receive c 
ladies that would assemble tomorrow. Their five-year old son Pranath a 0 a 
been busy, running along with his parents and, as such, they nee e res 
badly. But it was past twelve when th^ could go to bed and dream of the sweet 
morrow. 
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A peisoo of Damodai’s type can never have peaceful slumber, and that too on 
such a fli ghr as this. He had to recapitulate every bit of detail of the next day, and 
this he could only do in his dreams. So many things appeared in his dreams, his 
dress, the unveilir^g speech, the message he would deliver to the ailing mankind, whose 
devoted servant he s^ he was, the manner in which each dignitary would have to come 
forth and garland the statue— all these pleasant visions rolled past his mind one by one. 
He felt that the hands of the statue set in Abbaya and Varada madras would ever bless 
whatever work he would or did undertake in his life. 

The dream unreeled itself in vivid colours. Before the dawn the populace 
had gathered like ants up and down the hill, thronged the highways and hyways, 
when exactly at seven in the morning he drove past the admiring crowd. His car 
was like a bedecked chariot, and it was followed in a steady stream by those of the 
Governor, the Ministers and other personalities according to strict socio-pohtical 
status in which the owner was placed in life. The very appearance of Damodar’s 
car brought from the city’s mob tumultuous applause. He more than deserved it, 
for was he not the unrivalled leader of the people? 

Now he is on the hill top before the pavihon. As he ascended the rostrum an- 


other loud applause was heard from all quarters. Before the golden beams of the morn- 
ing sun had turned white he had begun his address. People seemed to be thirs tin g 
for his sweet message which he gave with great self-confidence, in a very dignified 
tone befitting that great day and occasion. He promised every one in the country 
peace and plenty in the years to come. It was peace and plenty to every class, poor 
and rich, high and low, mly and capitalist, and to friend and foe. Such was his noble 
man^l To crown it all, he promised the country the openmg of a mill solely 
tun by Harijan power. He had of course to apologise to the people, on behalf of his 
party, ^ the poor progress that they could show so fat in the matter of housing the 
poor. Even that was not without its silver lining, for he said: “Did not our great 
li™ ante He opm Jkies aid dmk fom the riros He piiest wate^ Siiqile 

lteltogtotheocca*a..heKidthat 
had enshrinwt ^ ^ '^“*^^“attofhearts,iiithevciyjiiaimciddspavjIioQ 
W «ahte. He then tan ep tt, He and pulled a gulden 

a hit but iudnec^'^d JdL^ ““ 

tish making its Hinnet sections glow wiH pm- 

S h^'. look hke one in deH a^ blood. All 

i^a^g afp^ ”■ '-kon. He din of applause had 

TotaHeikon 

to ^ at him, and He broad smile of He previous evenine was nussinit Whv 
H hand^SiSim S 

iust rhpfi tJiaa ° uj JL ®y> ^d he was perspiring awfully. Luckily, 
just then the dream melted and he woke up. But aU attempts after that to sleep peaci- 
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fully could never succeed. He could not even forget those terrible thiags he ex- 
perienced earlier. 

Mrs . Damodar had a dreamful night. Her dreams also were of Gandhi, as 
her too had been preoccupied with the next day’s events. Unlike her husband’s, 
her dfpam was more pleasant. She saw a golden statue of Gandhi instead of the 
mgfMfi one. Its hands wctc raised m sahite to some one she could not guess. Its 
eyes were not so cheerful as those seen in die evening. But what caused slight dis- 
comfort to her was the sudden appearance of the non-entity of a woman who stood 
along with her group of high placed society ladies. To add to the insult, the stranger 
slowly wormed her way up to a position beside her, when a press photographer was 
about to take their photo. This she could never brook. So, with a wink of the eyes, 
she caused a nearby poheeman to come and hustle her away to a place which she really 
deserved. After this Mrs Damodar woke up and walked to her son’s bed to wake 
him up, as it was pretty late to dress and get ready to go. 

To her great surprise she found her little Pramath had also been dreaming of 
Gandhi; for the veiy first thing that he told her iras: “Mother, I beheld a beautiful 
idol of Gandhi m my dream. It was made of copper or bronze, which exaedy I 
can’t say But it was lovely beyond description. It was difierent from the one we 
saw yesterday. Its hands were at wodc on a tmy wheel. It was smihng with half- 
dreamy eyes. There were a number of lU-dad, dark-looking persons seated round 

about him.” r u 

“Whati you saw a statue of copper you say? I dreamt of a golden statue. It 

would be more fitting if our statue h^ also been of gold. But it means so much 
money. But to say it was of copperl” 

"What of that? It was still v&j beautiful”. 

Just then Damodar passed that way and he heard them a Me. He remarked: 
"What, you too had dream of Him.” Saying that much he rushed away to get ready, 

asbng them also do the same. , , , , j 

Now the great day dawned. Every one in the city had woke up early at dawn 

and gone to the statue hill. People from fer and neat had come crowdmg all the high- 

To tj^MMt joy of all, that morning's function was a grand success. Everything 
lan according to schedule. The speech, the unveiling, the grand statue^ the cl^mg 
etc That afternoon people again assembled at the to wimess other functions 

and festivities. A notary parade was to take place, md 

and fire-works, etc. No doubt that Damodar as the foremost leader of the country 

had to be the central figure. _ , , 

He was seated with wife and child on carved chairs, surrounded by oditt igm 

tanes The parade was about to begin. Little Pramath, who was there all Ae time, 
was most uncomfortable His mmd was relucmt to witness all 
going to the statue hill, for after that dream he had notfamg oiher 

Sinhismind. So he was teasing his mofoer asbng her to take fom^ 

no longer could bear tbs and so asked a servant to take him over there m their . 
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The sun ms about to set when Piamatha reached the statue grounds, and the 
golden rays of the setting sun were playing upon the statue and the pavilion housing 
It A few dark, ill-ckd people were sitting and standing round about the same. This 
caused no little surprise in the mind of the child. The statue was of white marble, 
unlike the one he h^ seen in his dream. It was differently posed, and he was feeling 
all the while that it would have been more beautiful if this was also like the one he 
saw. He did not like the hands set in the Abbt^a and Varada pose either. To add to 
all this, those ill-dad people he had dreamt of were here in life and blood. That made 
him remark: “Who are those people? I saw them all in my dream yesterday. 
This morning they were not here. But must not they come with better dothes when 
they come to see this idol of Gandhi?” 

His attendant could not make head or tail out of his words, which he took to be 
childish patter, or mere nonsense. Pramath, caring not whether he was understood 
or not, began to imitate the statue’s pose as he hid dreamed. Those dark people 
were eagerly looking at all this with wonder, for they could see in his sparkling eyes 
an image of his dreaming tnind - 

J/ilj 10, 1949 

{translated from Kwmada) 




THE ISLE OF ENCHANTMENT 
“Kalkc” 


I met as old ftiend of mine the otLet day. Just before the last great war broke 
out he had left for Burma in search of livelihood, and had remrned some two years 
later more than satisfied|that he had been able to return alive. 

“Ahl but you have been fortunate,” I told him. “You have actually been 
in one of the important theatres of war. You have seen Japanese war planes in action 
and have heard Japanese guns screaming and Japanese bombs bursting. What 
luck 1” 

“Yes. But I do not know whether you would consider me lucky if you had 
been with me” 

‘T do not know,” I rephed. “Still you must admit you have had an exciting 
timp. How I wish I had had your eiqienencesl They would have been mvaluable 
to one like me, a weaver of stories.” 

My friend pondered for a while. “If that is how you put it,” said he, “here 
IS an inteffs tTfi g e^erience. You can make what you like of it. But it happened 
not m Burma, but on my way back to India. If you are mterested ” 

*T am mterested,” I broke m and added; “I dare say you travelled by ship.” 

“Yes,” rephed my friend. ‘Twas lucky to get a berth m a ship that was leavmg 
Rangoon to the boom of Japanese guns. Yes, I was lucky.” 

And with that, my friend began his story. 


I was fortunate indeed, as I was saymg, m getting a berth in that ship, but I 
wouldn’t call travellmg m it a piece of good fortune On the contrary, if there is 
any place rallpd Hell it must be pretty much like what that sbp was. It was an 
old cargo steamer. But it earned now as part of its cargo some thousand human 
souls. The dirt and the noise m that ship were appalling. Even now, at this dis- 
tance of time, the dm comes back to me— -the clamour of the men, the shrill rom- 
plamts of the women, and the endless clatter and veiling of the cMdren— and I fed 
my gorge rise. Two hours after this wonderful ship reached the open sea, scent of 
danger assailed us. The ship’s wirdess received a message from somewhere that a 
Japanese cruiser was scourmg the seas nearby, and within a short time e news a 

spreadtoeverypartof theshipwithaUthecelentythatonlybadnews can a^eve Fear 

settled on us, a grippmg nameless fear, and the clamour became uncnduia e. 

The ship now changed its course to avoid the cruiser and turned south, .^er 
one day and one m^t we found ourselves withm sight of land It was ^ “ 

with emerald hills, dark woods, and a peak or two rismg up rom ° 

the sky. As we neared it, we found that it had somethmg like a natural harbour 
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fonned out of an inlet of the sea. As the ship moved into it the hills seemed to 
close in all atound us, cutting us off fcom the open sea. 

When the vessel cast anchor, I went up to the captain with some friends and 
made enquiries about the island. The captain couldn’t tell us much. But the little 
that he could excited our curiosity. He said that among sailors it was known as 
“The Isle of Enchantment.” It was of course uninhabited. But we were told that 
there were a number of old ruins in the intttior, indicating that at some distant past 
the island had been the seat of a highly civilized race of men. Attempts to settle 
on the island bad failed so far, though no one knew why. Seeing our p-ggampss, the 
captain arranged for a boat to take a few of us to see the island. 

It was evening, some half an hour before sunset, when we set out. The cap- 
tain accompanied us. On landing, we walked along the beach enjoying the rich 
verdure with which the land was clothed. And then we climbed the hill nearest to us. 
It was not much of a climb, some four hundred feet or so, and we were soon at the 
top. As we turned out eyes from the top of the hill at the interiot of the a 
wonderful sight met us. Mantapams, temple spires, cupolas and domes, broad walls 
and temples cut in the living rock spread below us as fat as the eye could teach, in 
row upon tow of superb architecture. It was evident that the structures were cen- 
turies old and were in a state of decay. The salt winds from the sea were obviously 
eating into them day by day. Some of us wanted to go to the ruins and pvaminp 
them at dose quartets. But the captain would not permit us to do so. He was 
anxious to return to the ship before dark, lest the other passengers should get ratded 
at his absence. Wc turned our steps to where our boat lay. A desire to know more 
of the island made me, however, hang back. I lagged behmd unobserved and, finally, 
when toe party boarded the boat and the boat took off, I was not with them. They 
must have noticed my absence; for, toe boat turned back towards land after having 
gone a httle way. My ftiends shouted my name loudly, calling to me wildly. The 

aii. MthewUlt, 

lepl My TO ooMticed lit iMt turned 

Jlndtben,Iset 
lie™ had ret end a 

rtf M the white, magic light of the moon 

AeoU nm^am^rmed. lieit outlines were now imft md aU traces of age 

mins^t 1^ Tftf 'i, of beliB about me (were lie 

t tokM). the fiagtance of burning incenae tose above Ac intoxicating 

'‘^'^“?““’'te<«tl™*eamingandwh* 
Act Ae bea and Ae incense were teal. And Aen anoAei sniptne to sonmg 

Upon me. From out of the ruins of that desolate iRlnfid ™ j ” • 

toTOtreic la.-u - L" 1. T afowte islatid two persons were advancing 

tox^s toe hiU top on wMch I was standing. As they neared me, I could see one 
of to was a man and toe other a woman. Both of them were young and had 

^^g good looks. Th^ to was curious and reminded one oI the dotoes in 
which Kandyan dancers ng toemsdves. 

Iwas,totiutitmiIdly,bewildeied. I had been told Aat the island was unm- 
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habited. And here ^rore two human beings (strangelj attited, it is true, but what 
of that) approaching me. ^ Who were the7? Where did they come from? Were they, 
hke me, strangers to the island? If they were, when and how did they come? These 
and a number of other questions leapt into my mmd. Before I could attempt to 
resolve them, the persons had neared me. The man addressed me in a pleasant 
cultured voice; “Greetings, Sttangetl You ate welcome.” 

The Tamil words— yes, he spoke m Tamil— stirred me deeply. So, these are 
also from Tamil Nad, I thought. But how did diey come here? Surely, not in my 
ship. 

The man spoke to me again: “You seem to be a Tamilian. Am I right?” 

I felt I ought to say somethmg in reply. 

“Yes, sir, ” I said. “I belong to Tamil Nad. And it appears you too are 
a Tamilian .” 

“Yes, we are Tamils,” he said. 

“When did you arrive here?” I asked. 

“A good while ago. Perhaps, you arrived only to-day. That ship there, is 
that the ship that brought you?” 

“Yes.” 

“Where does it come from, that ship? And whither is it bound?” 

“It IS on Its way from Burma to India. The war is nearing Burma as you know. 
And so we Tamils are going back home.” 

“So Tamil Nad has dbanged,” said the man sadly. “It is very strange that the 
Tamils arc frightened by news of war. The Tamils whom I knew ” 

The woman, who was till then silent, now spoke m a sweet voice which gave 
a thrill of pleasure. She said: ‘T should think the Tamils have grown, wiser. What 
is the good m killing others and m dying in a war? Where is the sense and where 
the glory?” 

“Ah, there you are, with your pet theoiyl” said the man with a laugh. 

Their words had whetted my curiosity. I asked them blundy: "But may I 
know who and what you are, and why you came here.” 

“That is a long story,” said the man shakmg his head. 

“Oh, but I can hsten to the longest of stones. The whole night is before me ” 

‘Tn that case,” said the woman, “we had better sit down ” 

We sat down, all three of us. In the east, the full moon whirled up the sky 
like a golden disc. The bills and boulders and the tall trees around us cast mons- 
trous shadows across the land. A light breeze rose from somewhere and citdcd round, 
and Its touch was like a caress. The deep moaned round with many voices and the 
noise came to us like the low, stifled roar of a hon. 

The young man began his stoiy: 

“Sts hundred years ago”. .... .he said and, noticing my start, he added with 
a smile; “Yes, we have to go back six hundred years. But you need not start. I 

shall give you nothing but what really happened. 

“Six hundred years ago, the three Tamil PCingdoms of the Chetas, the Cholas 
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and the Pandyas had lost thek strength and glory. In Tanjore, one Uttama Chola 
was ruling over a small strip of land, into whidi the mighty empire of Raja Raja Oiok 
had shrunk. But for all the smallness of his Kingdom, Uttama never forgot the great- 
ness of the dynasty to which he belonged, and had set his heart against anything that 
m^ht bring discredit to the fair name of the Cholas. He had two sons, Sukumara 
and Aditya. Sukumara was the elder and the crown prince, 

“About diis time, the ancient Pandyan dynasty had died out in Matbufaj . A 
chieftain ftom further south had seized the throne and had called himself Parakrama 
Pandya. He had an only daughter, Bhuvana Mohini, and Parakrama thought that 
he could strengthen himsdf by marrying her to the Chola Prbce Sukumara, who was 
reputed to be a greater scholar and a greater warrior. The Pandya broached this idea 
to Uttama Chola. But the proud Chola replied: ‘No, it is untbinVablp that a prince 
of the ancient Chola line should marry into a house that came into being only yester- 
day. If your daughter is anxious to enter the Chola palace, she may do so as a waiting 
maid.’ The Chola had spoken half in jest, half in earnest. But Parakrama was in- 
flamed by the words. He lost no time in gathering his forces and invadmg the Chola 
Kingdom. The small force of the Cholas was swept aside, and Uttama Chola was 
captured prisoner. His sons, however, escaped into Ae forests on the ‘Kolh Hills *.” 

At this stage in the story, the woman intervened and said: “Rendered sore by 
the escape of the Chola princes, Parakrama Pandya wreaked terrible vengeance on 
the Chola kmg. As he entered Mathurai in triumph, the Pandya had Uttama Chola 
tied to Us Chariot wheels and dragged the old king along the dusly streets of the 
aty. Bhuvana Mohini, who was witnessing the triumphal procession ftom the top 
floor of Ae palace, could not beat to see the cruel treatment that had been meted out 

Pandya’s reply was rough: 

^ ^ How else can I crush his 

pnde? But Bhuvana Mohim was troubled in her heart.” 

paused-Ihadnow a feeling that the two were husband and wife- 
cast ° ® forest, the Chola priinces and their friends 

Str theChoUtog 6omtheRmdya-sp»„„.a„dhow»pay 

f of . student of 

Dwtnda ttuUsed tta h, dlsdpte knew 
more of sculpmte than himself and treated him with great affection and resoert The 

taKd tenelf «h filling the ™,trf. «udK> with Us new cteadm. a 
had obtained a separate portion of the studio for himself ” 

®Ipi often. The pieoe, 
S^i s new dlscple ewnted hei wonder. She desned to tnea hnn 
and to express to Urn in person her appreciation. But Devendra Silpi would not 
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peimit it. ‘My new disciple/ said he, ‘has taken a vow not to meet women. He 
beheves in a mysterious curse to the effect that if he meets women great harm would 
befell him and his art.’ The princess did not beheve these words. All tliis telk of 
a curse was to her moonshine. Desirous of meeting the young sculptor somehow, 
she disguised herself as a man and presented herself one day at the studio as 
a traveller from Kashi (Benares). Sukumaran made friends with her, tlunlftng d^at 
she was a man. The two young people met often and spent a great deal of time 
together.” 

The man now took up the tale: “Sukumaran had a suspidon tliat there was 
some mystery surrounding his new friend. One day while Parakrama Pandya went 
round the streets in ceremomal procession, the mystery was deared. By the side of 
Parakrama Pandya was seated his beloved daughter. When the procession passed 
by the Stlpa Mantapa^ the prmcess glanced at the young sculptor. That singlp, glance 
revealed the truth to Sukumaran. He was put out by the thought that the prmcess 
had deedved him. But he kept his feelings to himself, and when Bhuvana Mnhini 
came to him agam dressed as a man he received her as before m a friendly manner. 
Within himself, however, he planned to use her as an Instrument for his own ends.” 

The woman spoke now: “One day, when, Bhuvana Mohini arrived at the 
Stlpa Mantapa she found the young sculptor in great grief. The sculptor showed 
her a bronze statue that lay shattered before him. ‘The secret of castmg/ said he 
sadly, ‘is not known to me. What is the good of hving when you ate unable 
to achieve what you want?’ Under the obstinate questionmg to which the prmcess 
submitted him, he said as though unwiUmgly: ‘There is only one person m Tamil 
Nad who knows the secret, but be is in put fether’s prison. If I could meet the 
Qhola Kmg one night m the prison, 1 would return with the knowledge that 1 now 
seek. But I am dreammg of the impossible.’ 

“ *1 shall arrange it for you,’ said the prmcess. She was anxious to put the young 
sculptor under obligation to her. When she came the next day, she brought her 
signet rmgwith her. She told him if he showed it to the jailors' th^ would allow him 
in, and he could meet the Qiola and learn feom him the secret of bronzes. She also 
revealed her identity now to the sculptor. Sukumaran spoke effusively of his gratitude 
and happiness to Bhuvana Mohini, and the poor prmcess believed in him.” 

The man broke in now: “The Chola prince was really sincere. Even before 
this, he had fallen in love with Bhuvana Mohim. Only, the thought of his fethcr’s 
plight restrained him. Hardening himself, he went to the prison with the signet 
ring. Parakrama Pandya was fortunately absent at the time, on one of his wars with 
the Chera king. With the help of tiie signet ring, Sukumaran found it easy to over- 
reach the jailors. At dead of night, he brou^t his fether out of the| prison. Horses 
were ready — Sukumaran had seen to that — and the two Cholas, fetiicr and son, fled 
to the Kolli Hills.” 

Ihe woman continued the narrative: “When Bhuvana Mohini learnt what 
had happened, she was heart-broken. Her ire was roused at the thought that the 
Chola prince had deceived her in disguise of a stlpi. She ordered her cavaliy to go 

40 
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m putsuit, but it 'vnis of no mil. News of the escape of the Chola reached Fatakiama 
Fandya on the batde-fidld and unsettled him. The war with the Cheta had akeady 
gone against him. He himself had been wounded on the battlefield. The Fandya 
returned with a heavy heart, gathering the remnants of the broken army. From the 
day of his return, the Fandya kept to his bed. He was thoroughly spent. The 
princess blamed herself as the cause for all this mishap. Her bitterness was inflam ed 
when she learnt that the Chola army was moving towards Mathurai in its campaign 
of revenge. She consoled her bedridden fether, saying that she would take the fidd 
herself at the head of the Fandyan army. On the batde^dd when the two armies 
met, the princess, being ignorant of war, found herself in a position that scattered 
her poor woman’s vwts.” 


The man now intervened; *lt is true that the princess was new to war; but 
her matchless courage and extraordinary firmness shattered die Chola army. Her 
presence inspired the Fandyan soldiers. On the other hand, whenever the Chola sol- 
diers saw the princess, they threw away bow and arrow and spear, and were content 
to gaze at the beautiful vision of this warrior princess. To rouse his soldiers to fight 
was somedung beyond even Sukumaran. He was troubled at heart by the thought 
that he had to fig^t against the woman he loved. He was wondering whether he 
should not speak to his father and stop the fighting, when, suddenly, the Fandyan 
army gave back une:q»ectedly.” 


The woman broke in; “The reason for this sudden weakness was the message 
to the Fandya Img was dying. The princess hastened to her fether’s death bed. 
^ ronfessedto him to she had been responsible for the Chola’s escape from prison, 
^e Fandya fo^ve her, and advised her to come to terms and stop the war. When 
Bhu^ Mohim returned to the batdefidd, the Fandyan army was in M flight. 
She tried manfully to rally her fleeing soldiers. It was at this stage that Sukumaran, 
by a supreme heroic effort, was able to capture the princess as his prisoner.” 

m voice. The man smiled at her and said 

LSri rnn?! was anxious to Capture the Fandyan prmcess lest she 

J^-iy^^mycapitukted. That ni^t, the pte 
He sent through the sLant 

the sS to ^ ^ and also sent word that if she showed 

the signet rmg to the jailors th^ would set her free.” 

ring witbamesBiiM flat 


dennlv^ to kis 6thb a»faKd tolfahow 

2b Hn rito told Urn flffl it ™ thtog^ bt b^ 

fom priKtto Utbm Otof™ db 
j “ ^ to Old,' b tdd, Ve bw iTOided 

rilflm™atoic«ifiBtonimdl«oflife.' In lb md, iflfli^ ri,M2nce. b 
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pemitted Sukumatafi to aaay Bhavaaa Mohioi. Sokumaiaa went to the ptisoa ia 
great joy, but disappointmeot awaited him there.” 

The woman said: “Yes, it was a dBappointment to the Pandya princess too; 
but a great diange had come over her because of hei; direct contact with politics and 
war. She refused to marry the Chola Prince. She added she had fallen in love not 
with the Chola crown prince but with the poor student of sculpture. She caressed 
her resolve to become a 

The woman stopped here and her husband \ras silent. I however eager 
to know the end^^ 

“And then what happened? Why have you suddenly fillen silent?” I asked. 

The man hesitated a little and then Mid: “Yielding to her obstinate demands, 
I gave up the Chola kingdom which had come down to me through a long line of 
illustrious ancestors. I made my brother Aditya king. And then, with a ship carry- 
ing a large number of sculptors, we crossed die seas and reached this island.” 

What the man said was so strange that I thought thati perhaps, he was wander- 
mg. I looked at the woman. I do not know whether she guessed what passed in 
my mind. She said; “Please decide for yourself whether he lost any thing by giving 
up that moth-eaten htde kingdom of his. Look at this new kingdom, the one he es- 
tablished in this beautiful island, and decide whether there was any real loss for 


the Chola prince.” 

Saying this, the woman spread out her hands in an ciqjtcssive gesture, and waved 
them in the direction of die ruins on the island. 

Yes, there they lay, palaces and towers, mtititapasvDA vibars, all of them glistening 
in the white hght of the moon as though made of ivory and white marble. The strange 
beauty of those structures took my breath away. I turned to the couple and 
stammered out; “So you are the Chola crown prince SukumaranI May I know 
who is this lady?” 

The man laughed; "Your perception is very keen indecdl I am reminded 
of the wise man who after hearing die Ramjaaa througji desired to know how Sita 


was related to jRama.” , , t. 

The proverb intrigued me, I remembered what a scholar had said about how 

the Tamil language had not changed much through the centuries, and how tody we 
speak almost the same Tamil that was current two thousand years ago in the Tamil 

I qn d, _ , j , _ 

Seeing that I was silenti Bhuvana Mohini asked me with a smile: TJon 1 1 

seem to you to be a princess?” . 

I replied; “Oh, looking at you, I can well believe that you are the Empress of 


all the Worid.” ^ t. -j « ™i.i 

Bhuvana Mohini turned to Sukumatan with a smile. am afraid, she said, 

“the Tamils have not progressed much in the art of flatteiy. I remem cr ow you 

said the same thing about me in the old days.” , , j 

Sukumaran laughed. Both of them now stood up and I noted so^ethmg 
strange. All round me the shadows of the rocks and the trees feU black and d 
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in the white moonlight. Even my shadow lay before me on the rock, but I could 
see no shadows bdiind lie two stiange figures that stood facing me. I looked about 
me bewildered, and as I turned to look at them again' they were gonel 

I did not remember anything more. I must have fainted. When I woke up 
the morning sunlight was streaming on my face. I gazed at the sea. Fortunate- 
ly, my ship was still there, in the lagoon. With a great shout I ran down the 
hill and reached the beach. The Captain must have seen me. He was good enough 


to send a boat for me and well, that is the end. 

* ♦ * 


My friend rose up to depart. I said; “I desire to see for myself your isle of 
enchantment. Can you take me there some time?” 

“Do you believe in my story?” asked my friend. “Many don’t”. 

Leave them alone. For my part I believe every word of what you told me.” 
And why should I not? Why should we think that only the events that actually 
happen on this earth are 'the ttuth? Why should we deem as untrue the feiry land 
of imagination that springs up in' a poet’s mind? 

Jm - i , 1949 


(translated ^ A, S. 



SONG-OFFERINGS FROM KANNADA 

V. K. Gosae 

I: THE MASTERS 

These the saviouns, these the masters 
That shield the world both night and day, 

Riding on clouds and storms and moving 
With constellations on their way: 

These the Great whose love illumines 
Paths that very few have trod; 

These the Wise whose mercy beckons 
Every son of earth to God. 

These the shining ones, celestial, 

Living in the worlds’ deep cote; 

These the Fullness over-brimming. 

Pouring life through every pore; 

Theirs the quiet and the splendour 
That all tribes and worlds sustain; 

Theirs the one Primeval will 
That sets astir the wind and main. 

These the wisdom of the ages. 

The high lights of the universe; 

These are, of three worlds, die masters 
And kings of hght; the rhydun that stirs 
All that is and yet to be, — 

Creation, evolution, doom; 

Incarnations of infinite 
Splendour in a little room. 

Where the tongue that, not descanting 
Their names, can still be eloquent? 

Where the eyes that, not beholding 
Them, deciphered Heaven’s intent? 

Where the arms that, not encircling 
Them, liaw loveliness embraced? 

Where the mind that, uninspired 
By them, has been with beauty graced^ 
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These the ancient, the eternal 
In life’s temple; those who know 
The secret springs of life; the makers 
Of revolutions as they go 
Beaming from age to age; the Presence 
That the world aspires to view; 

These the changing and unchangiag 
Souls for ever old and new. 

In the winds they blow for ever; 

The seven seas with foam they wreathe; 
Ever burning in the fire, 

In the seraphim they breathe. 

Beneath the dreaming, milk-white ocean 
They make the python-bed unseen 
For Life who leads us on to splendour, v 
Of out Maker being the queen, 

It is they who furl the flower 
And unfurl the timorous bud. 

*Tis their word, — dries up the oceans 
Or swells the rivers in their flood. 

It is they who cast forth mc^a*s 
Nets and catch us, even like fish. 

They can lead us gently, kindly 
Out of error, if they wish. 

May my life be as the lotus 
Dedicated to Life’s pleasure, 

With the gentle benediction 
Of the Masters as my treasure. 
Blossoming near the holy 
For pilgrims, at the Ancients’ will. 

May my song be as the honey. 

Bee-wise for them to drink their fill. 

May the earth, at the Ancients’ bidding. 
Be as the caravanserai 
On the way to peaks empyrean 
Or else, beneath a boundless siy. 

The seminary of supermen 
Who, bent on theit eternal quest. 

Will make this world a pamdise * 

And men divine before they rest 



GOKAK : KANNADA SONG-OFFERINGS 

n. THE NECKLACE OF SOULS ^ 

I heard your song once, O Musicknl 
And glimpsed your palace, King of Lightl 
"When, to keep her assignation. 

Nature, decked in all her bright 
And saffron splendour, bent her footsteps 
To Your mansion, crovwied with gold: 

Her jewelled efblgence revealing 
Souls in all their heavenly mould. 

The ether-paths of Heaven were blazing 
With the jewels that she wore. 

Fate, the cunning jeweller, fashioned 
And pointed with his jewel-lore 
Rubies, beryls, amethysts 
And strung the necklace that she wore: 

These were souls that keen a£9iction 
Kindled forth for ever more, 

See the great Enchantress sweeping 
The heart-strings of the Universel 
Chanting to immortal music 
Her love in sacramental versel 
She is moving to Your mansion 
Singing sweetly as she goes: 

She, the Auimating Spirit, 

The Moon, the Nightingale, the Rose! 

And I who saw her jewelled glory 
Sang for I was borne along 
By universal harmony: 

If yet again I hear that song, 

Those heavenly strains, O Great MusKianI 
To my Muse will open lie 
The wide world and its mystery 
And the vast spaces of the slqr. 


y 5 . 1949 


{JraKskUd from Kmmada) 



TOH THE SAINTS 
Frema Ka2^AR 


I-was on tout in the Ahmadnagar district ifl the last wcekof June. A progiamme 
^as fixed atNe^se. 1 was filled with immense gladness. The name of the village is 
closely related to the name of Saint Dnyaneshvrar. "When I was in my teens I bad read 
somewhere that Muktabai, the saint’s only sister, was living a life of agony after her 
brother’s passing away; that while in Nevase a flash of the lightning from the blue 
finished her for ever! Dnyaneshwail The Homer of Mahatashtral His was a life of 
eternal romancel He appeared to have come from some dreamland— poetic, wonder- 
ful, radiant! His loving and only sister was never separated from her brothers since 
she came to life. Three brothers and their only sister lived in a life-long group, and 
so when one of the brothers passed away she felt tbt the team was broken and all grace 
from life was lost. Later on I learnt tl^t Muktabai passed away at ’Rdalabad and not 
at Nevase. There stands her Samddbi. Our place Saswad glories in her brother 
Sopandeva’s sauddhi; Dnyaneshwat’s samadbt is at Alandi, while ihe eldest brother, 
Shree Nivrittinath, breathed his last at Tiyambakesvar, that has become a place of 
pilgrimage because of his sa/sadii erected there. 1 have visited all these three holy 
places but not yet seen the remains of Muktabai. 

Saint Dnyaneshwar wrote his unique worit Bbavarfb-Deepika, commonly known 
as Dnyasesbivari at Navase. The stony pillar to which he reclined and pouted out 
^words of wisdom in thymes to the writer Sachchidanand Bava still stands tiaere. 
When I heard about it, my curiosity was a roused. “I must see the place when Igo 
to Nevase,” I thought. 

River Pravara flows right through Nevase. The basin is wide enough. Bolh 
the banks are uneven and coveted whh dense shrubs. The village is situated on both 
sides of the nver. Wehad to cross the riverby a ferry-boat. The water flowed slowly, 
^ccfully, o'TCt which the boat glided on mernly, like a swift dream of childhood. 
The cool sMe of the v^ds on the banb gave quick response to the insistent calls 
0 e gent y owing wind. The sky was cloudy. The village folk were up early and 
worfcmg. but eyer^herc there was calm. Smafl hills were putting up Aeit Utde 
peaks near the horizon. We were too near the villagp to have the sight of fields. 
Everywhere we saw profuse mud caused by heavy tains. We had to wade our way 
through the darl^ soft mud bearing on its body the charming prints of cattle’s hoofs 

goafs fat. _ We reached our destination at last, and there finished our morning 
duties and ablutions. 

No doubt, I was eager to see the object of my tour fully carried out, but I was 
equaUy eager to have a look at the penance-grove, where the four little saints lived 
and served. Our programme was fixed at 4 P. M. We started at a P.M. for a visit 
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PREMA KANTAK- ;-TOH THE SAINTS 

to the histotic place. Thtee sistets accompanied me. 

The plate is quite near to the village. While out steps turned m its direction, 
my mmd flew seven centuries back, and slowly I found my heart in the folds of univer- 
sal devotion! We were ttavcrsmg a lonely toad, on both sides of which patches of 
fields spread fet and wide. Two rows of big mm trees marked out tibe road. The 
AhmadnagM district owes much of its beauty to these neem trees decked with dense 
foliage. I am very fond of the mem tree. It is so tall, straight, and its foliage looks 
hke a net-work! The white, tiny, lovely jostlmg ctovtrds of its flowers appear like 
white lotuses in a green pond, and the drooping bunches of its golden yellow fruit 
enhance its beauty with sweet perfume. Nevase is richly gifted with mem trees. 
Under the vast blue canopy they nodded their huge heads like hooded cobras under 
the spell of charm. 

We walked with silent steps on the rich green grass that had grown eveiywhere. 
The holy place commands a lovely landscape, on which my eyes kept gazmg. Drunk 
deep with the nectar of the beauti^ world around, my mouth refused to utter a single 
word. We were moving fir away from the nciisy dm of die world we hved m. 

An old ma^td appeared on the right-hand side. It was in ruins. Once it might 
have been in a glonous condition. In medieval times the district was under the sway 
of Muslim rulers for a long tune. There is a substantial Mushm population also 
Likewise, rnany tokens and remains of Iskroic culture are found everywhere. Almost 
every town and a big village has a maytd. 

We approached the place. At the tummg we saw a black cow quietly chewing 
the cud on the green grass. It was the only quadruped that came to our view besides 
birds on the soHtaiy tract. The supreme peace on her countenance and the hgjit m 
her eyes reminded me of Mahatma Gandhi’s &mous egression, '‘the cow is a poem 
of pity.” We were bemg drawn mto the whirl of poetry. Mother Cow was its 
fulfilment! 

We saw wide space m front of us. Two big trees appearmg almost like twins, 
stood erect in the centre. Of the two the mem looked hke a giant! The mem and the 
ptpal stood dose together, their trunks encurded by a raised mud platform and formed 
the centre of the wide, open courtyard. I have seen huge ppal trees, but tbs one 
was a slender one, dwarfed, before the giant mem^ whose height and wide fohage left 
me astonished. Tjlre a huge banyan tree its cool eqianse had spread all overthe court- 
yard like a big umbrella! The ptpal was completely^ concealed under its shadel Might 
be that the tree must have imitated the large-hearted samt, who bad blessed the place 
with bs holy company for years. 

We advanced full of admiration for the tree. There lay the temple, a humble 
cottage sort of a thing, old walls and a tiled roof. It is situated on a bgher level; 
we had to ascend some high steps to reach the temple. We crossed a stony pavement 
and entered the temple, the front part of wbch is built of stone The building appears 
Jn the hall there were old pictures festened to the walls. There were 
idols m the inner precinct of the temple, but I did not take much notice of them. The 
object of my attraction was the famous bstoric pillar that stood erect in the centre 
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of the temple Its top was shorn away but the trunk was securely standing on a firm 
foimdation. The lower part formed a square, each side wider tW the humgfl back. 
Some old composition was seen engraved m Demagari Script on all the four square 
sides of the pillar. I had not my spectacles witib me, so I could not read it. One 
of my companions remarked: “It is said that the whole Dnyaneshwari is engraved on 
the pillar.” “Impossible,”! I retorted, Theworkisabig volume containing hundreds 
of thymes! The pillar afforded little room for it. 

I cast my greedy eyes in all directions at one and the same time! Naturally, 
I could not definitely distinguish any thing. The inner precinct was rather dark. 
It is the guiding impulse of humanity to pierce through the dark obscurity and discover 
the light. All wish to know the source of light that peeps through the but 

few ate ready to offer their lives in the quest 

However, I was keen to learn the history of the place. After much quest, my 
companions found out a young man and introduced him to me as an original inhabi- 
tant of Poona. He had diosen to Uve in tibe solitary place with die sole object, the 
study of D^Mesbwari. Perhaps he wished to be a dedicated votary, or dse why 
should he leave city-life and choose to dwell there? 


The young man narrated: “The composition on the pillar has nothing to do 
with the Dnyanesbvari. The Great Saint used to sit here when he dictated his Book. 
He used to sit le^g on the pillar, while the writer Sachchidanand Bava used 
to sit in front of him— just here. The saint spoke out, the writer wrote down. The 
book was completed in this manner. The saint used to sit here in deep m p d i hitinn 
and practise yoga. Once while he was coming to consciousness from his samdhi, 
a wo^, on the way to offer herself as a suttee^ saw and saluted him. The saint only 
perceived that a with auspicious maib was bowing down to him. NaturaUy 
he blesKd her: ^]oy feUaty m thy husband's long company-be a proud mother 

asked; “Master, is this boon meant for the 

t ® Procession, 

ins^cd |mt into the dead body and brought it back to life The dead brought 

“ Sachebidamd BSvS, & W rf He 


vnlPnt ^ ^ tastefulness and bene- 

Jde Ss Ue ^PPy emotions, and it spoke in the language of 

as it were! The rotTl A' bygone times woke up from sleep 

LIT came to hfe and began to 

dance in a whirl of rapture before my eyes: ® 


In this Age of Kali 
In the Province of Maharashtra 
On the bank of the glorious Godavari 
In the Deccan, 
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The saQctify of which is (known to be) piovetbial thtou^out the three 
worlds 

The ancient holy place of five Mi area 
Where the moving spirit of the world 
The glonous Mahalaya (Mohimra]) dwells. 

There the glory of the race of the Yadus 

Well-versed in all arts 

The dglhteous King reigns 

The glorious Ramachandral 

There bdong^ng to the leneology of God Shiva 

The disciple of the Great Nmittinath (Adinath) 

Dyanadev translated the Gttia 
In the native language (Marathi) 


In twelve hundred and twelve of Sbahvaban-shaka 
Dnyaneshwara made the commentary, 

Sachchidanand Bava respectfully 
Wrote it down. 

One after another pictures passed before my eyes — the Maharashtra seven cen- 
turies ago, the historic Marathi dialect, the King Ramadevarao Yadava, his four- 
fold strong army, his gorgeous wealth, the proud land of Maharashtra ^tiU then not 
twtnplf-d under the feet of foreign invaders, the Godavan— the Ganga of Jfeharashtra, 
the narrow-minded, sordid, lethargic Brahmans, who persecuted the innocent, guileless 
children, and so on and so forth....! Howlongcanasoaetyboldon— thesoaetythat 

persecutes innocent persons? The sound of the trampling hoofe of the invading army 
of the Sultan of Delhi had not yet Men on the ears of the people of Maharashtra. 
They were still under the spell of languid drowsiness. The princes, the princesses, 
their chariots, serranta, and maids, horses, officers— all those drown^ in the stream 
of oblivion — cities and kingdoms, and the great devotees and who, flinging 
away the goods and chattels of this world, sought and chose some lonely nook in soh- 
tude thatmi^thelpthemon die path of Divine Union, also the slow-witted villagers 
who harassed them-all these characters passedbefore my mental eye in quick sucas- 

Had I lived durmg that penod, 1 might not have felt so much attraction that 
^ .• .. — ^ 4 m am iiineiiTP imsoinatton in a 


SiOn. iJUlu. J. urvu f 3 o . - 

I felt then- a formidable, romantic attraction only m an lUusive imaginatio^n a 
different period. The surrounding nature bummed and twittered in my ears; 
art of tod^ We belong to the remote past, the limitless blue space above, flow 
of the riv« beneath, the encircling hills, the fight that thou seest md 

everywhere— all these are unbreakable and impenshable. ^ ^ 

aU known all! There exists nothing that is known to histoiy o y ^ ^ w- 

to Onthecontraty,historyisourchild. We ate more ancent than history. We 
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see at all. I could not find what I sought. Like a child dissatisfied, my heart cried: 
“Not thisl Not this!” There, the pillar, sanctified with the saint’s divine touch, 
stood like a trunk without the head. The story of seven hundred years ago was now- 
here to be seen. But the powerful thoughts revolving in the head that once reclined 
on the pillar, had spread thousands of miles, fat away through all the seven centuries! 
What a glorious and intensive spiritual achievement! While the surrounding world 
cries the supreme lesson, “All this is transitory,” those letters on the pillar prove the 
immortality of thought! Lord Buddha sat in meditation under the Bodhi-Tree and 
conquered mccra. Who knows, a great war might not have gone forward once mote 
against mara near the pillar!— a terrible and weary fight of a Truth-seeker migjit not 
have taken place there ! Once again a great Devotee must have mastered mara 
thoroughly, and then only must have founded there the immortal University of Divine 
Lores! In that saaed, peaceful and beautiful atmosphere, there arose a visionary 
apparition before my imagination reanimating memories of bygone years! There are 
stony images in the ri^t side comer of the temple. It is said that they represent the 
glorious Dnyaneshwar and his brothers. How can the lifeless stony figures throb 
with tire life and reality of the Actual? My eyes were looking round for the Actual, 
but how could the spirit be revealed to the mortal eyes? 

My heart longed again and again for one thing— that the departed saint should 
come to form and sit in his usual position reclining against the pill a r, and quote 
his rhyiiKs with bis own mouth to his writer, and tliat I should listen with a thirsty 
heart, with mind and eyes being one. How could that longing be fulfilled? 

We came out of the temple. The devotee asked: “Would you like to have some 
water to drink?” I was not thirsty, but wished to taste the blessed water of that 
place, and so I assented. He went away to fetch it. I sat on a stone-slab that was 
at the upper end of the steps in front of the temple. I looked around. The temple 
was sixty or eighty years old. God knows what must have existed tiiere before the 
temple was built. I saw a white stone slab that was newly set in on the right- 
hand side of the temple door. Quite a fresh dedaration was engraved on it. It stated 
that the slab was set in at the hands of Prof, Dandekar, who had collected Rs. 10,000 
for renovating the temple. After some inquiry I leamt that the object was there for 
years together and the money too lay collected, but the work was not commenced till 
then. A few days ago there were some edebrations hdd, and again the was 

dedared pubUdy and the slab was set in atthc hands of Prof. Dandekar on the same 
occasion. The work was soon to commence and facilities for the lodging and 
studies for the students of the Saints’ worb would be made. I was pleased. 

The man returned with a bright brass lota ftdl of crystal-like water. I drank it 
and soothed my mind. There was nothing extraordinary in it, but sentiment weaves 
the Idea. We foUowed the guide to the backside of the temple. We saw a desolate- 
looking building. The structure was of black stone, with three walls, and a 
verandah in the front and a stony roof— all in a ruined condition. The front wall 
did not exist at all. The floor was covered with grass. The four children used 
to live there. Our guide narrated; “After their parents had suicide, 
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the childten c»uld not find sheltet anywhete. Fellow-inhabitants stamped thpm as 
‘ascetic’s childien’, and excommunicated them. They had no place to lay then tiny 
tired limbs in the village; so all four of them left the village and came to this place, 
which was then used as a cemetery. Later on, when fte children proved their 
exce|>tional and supetoatuial personality, this place came to importance. The cemetety 
was removed to some other place. The original appearance of this place changed, 
and it became a place of pilgrimage.” 

Those godly children, who left their home in agony, revolutionised the whole 
surrounding by their supreme penance and brought peace to where they dwelt. 
Again my mind mused and pondemd. Those four orphans, with not a pie in their 
pockets, were forced to beg from door to door in the village to maintain themselves. 
For they were not old enoug^hto work for their livelihood. Muktabai, the fond and 
only sister of three brothers! She was the youngest and the most innocent of them alll 
All the three vmtched and looked after her. I recollected the famous “rhymes of 
the door” composed by the fond Muktabai, perfect in her detachment. Once village 
folks harassed Dnyane^war very much, slandered and insulted him. Dnyaneshwar, 
pficlfpd to the qui^ by the mockery and reproach, returned to his abode with a mind 
full of deep an gnisb, to conceal which he entered into a room, ftstened its door ficom 
ifistdft and sat there pondering. Affectionate sister Muktabai came to know what 
had happened^ and fame running to console her brother, but the door was closed. 
She entreated her brother to open the dooi^ but received no response. The wise sister 
began to cajole her brother by means of thymes composed then and there. Those 
rhymes are fiunous in Marathi saint-literature by the title of TattKbe Abbong (the 
thymes of the door). 

Have mercy on me, O, Dnyaneshwar, 

Please open the door. 

He, who is a saint 
Must suffer calumny. 

Truly he is a saint. 

Who is ftee from vain-glory. 

Where saintliness exists 
There universal love must persist. 

Whom should one scold 

When one has identified oneself with the whole umvetse? 

Let thy eye be single, 

Open the door, O, Dnyaneshwar. 

The Pure-hearted Yo§ 

Bears with people’s ftults. 

When the whole world is on fire. 

The samt should shower words of peace. 

When words like darts pierce the heart. 

The' saints should dunk them to be words of the wise. 

The universe is the cloth, Brahma is the thread (yam) 
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Please open tibe door, 0 Dnyanesh^atl 
Fond Mujctabai (Says) 

God (pervades) like the Eternal Seed everywhere. 

Save purself and then the whole world. 

Open the door, 0 Dnyaneshwar. 

The divine stream o£ the loving sister’s music produced the desiiable result. 
The brother’s heart relented and the door was openeA 

‘Even if the whole world is on fire, ihe saint should shower words of peace.” 

The charming, unsophisticated gid delivering tiie message, her extraordinary 
brother with mind pacified, and two pairs of smiling eyes looking at the whole scene 
—the whole picture rose up before my mind. Even at diat very mnmpjif the’air 
kept vibrating with the illuminating melody. The dense cool shade of the mem trees 
nearby, the flow of the distant Godavari, the surrounding lovely woodlands— all 
to sing sweetly: 

^en the whole world is set on fire, 

The saint should shower words of peacel 

’pie great message of the soul-conscious Muktabai, the “words of peace’, is re- 
sounding through the calm and serene atmosphere of Nevasc even to this day, seek- 
ing to bring about in afieefionate communion the various antagonistic opinions and 
quarelling sects and systems of this country. Leaves rustle with its mni-mur the 
water ripples with its kughterl The cuckoo sings sweetly and cools down the world, 
hot arid panti^ owing to the strong sun, without anyone becoming conscious of 
4e mirade Even so, fond Muktabai skilfully wrought out the same mitade by 
her sweet Irfe-breaihmg song. The lips gave utterance to the Divine Song: 

^d with the sole object of the happiness of the world 
Body, speech and mind (be utilised) 

In life— that is non-violence 
In actual form. 


message they tender to the world is received hv ° J , 

Nature in the cotner of Q iv j L mother 
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the other end as well, I thought. I was lost in tevefie-gajang at the place steadily, 
reverently, humbly, without a wmk. Suddenly out District Oiganiser, who had 
accompanied me, roused me from my stupor with a notice of warning; “It is time 
for the meetmg; we must go.” 

I heaved a deep sigh, got up and bade good-bye to the place with the Saints’ 
blessings with me. 

Julj 13, 1949 

{Translated from Marathi) 



CHORUSES FROM PROMETHEUS RE-BOUND 

B. S. LIardhekail 

CHORUS OF STARS 

We are awaie of nothing. 

Not listening, not feeling; 

The -weight of the world’s gigantic soul 
Is as a snow-flake 

In a universe that espands and expands. 

There are bubbles that burst, 

And bubbles that stay: 

Ours is a trouble 
Of the long long day; 

SEMI-CHORUS; I 

Though some would call it night. 

Not meaning, not perceiving: 

We have learnt to die un-vying 
In lucent space with lambent flame. 

JEM-CHORUJ: H 
Myriads are not bom in -vain. 

A wheel must tom on axle: 

So much is workshop sense; 

Unkss you live in willing suspense; 

CHORUS 

As all do, 

Not listening, not feeling; 

Seldom me anin g or perceiving. 

There is a danger we should live, 

And os/y live. 

There is risk in dying. 

If we die o/i/y. 

* * * * 

CHORUS 

All felicities r^ into bleeding scats; 

And memory forsakes her fruit 
To destiny, 
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J’EMT-CHORra; I 

Reading lie lacunae in stats 
Fkmamental; 

SEMI-CHORUS: IJ 

Reading tea-leaves in cupped sense 
Or sauceted faith, The toot of 
All bulbous minds, Ascendant Mats, is— 

' CHORUS 

Filamental. 

* * * * 

CHORUS 

The wild comets fly 
Over gladets of datkness in the slq^, 
lUomimng theit hollows 
Of insubstantial hope with gallows 
And hell-fite. 

Tiagedy fotfeits het dead 
To obhvion; and feeds instead 
On hvmg fee. 

* ♦ * * 

CHORUS 

Thete is silence in the human mind 
And tottute in silence 
To gtind un-welcome thought. The image 
Of lovehness is shadowed from behind by 
The terror of the looking glass 
In telescopic lens. 

SEMI-CHORUS: I 

Thete is no pretence 

In the emptiness of knowledge; 

No magic in the laboiatoty of sense: 

The agony of un-hallowed holiness haunts 
Tlie frontiers of coumgc, 

SEMI-CHORUS: JT 

There is no camouflage 

In the tiopics of nund; no bird 

Save mutilated emotion; no mirage 

Bat Willed action receding mto a habit of thought, 

And sortowlcss suflenng. 
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Silence is toment; 

And tonnent is endless. 

Knowledge is powei: 

And power is powerless. 

Chains grow on chains on the wheel 
Of reluctant brains; and emptiness hke 
A vulture on Mount Caucasus 
Eats away a Titan 
Mood-meal. 

« ik * * 

CHORUS 

Over the -desert comes the air 
Swooning, swooning, swooning; 

Ere the pulse of the night is l^re 
To the touch of loneliness 
Distilled mto sound. 

* » » ♦ 

CHORUS 

On Mount Sinai the rocks sustain 
Breezily, breezily, breezily; 

While the wmgs of the night arc spiead 
For flight through the land of loneliness, 
Word-hiUocked. 

* * * * 

CHORUS 

Feed thy fire with sandal wood 
Pitying, pitying, pitying; 

As the shadows of the mght aie sponged 
To loneliness, and brood 
On accent-beads. 

* * * * 

CHORUS 

Calmly the tuft of snow is shaken 
Awaking, awaking, awakmg, 

The breath of the night misfaUii 
For an echo of lonehness 
Spelhng-bound. 
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CH0RU5' 

None forsakes and none redeems 
The atoms of the mighty streanis; 

And glow-worms build a fleeting nest 
Of velvet light in the ebony breast 
Of star-dark night* 

Only a Titan must remain 
Chained to a ehainless biam 
And fight for hght. 


1948 


(Translated from Marathi) 
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SCENE n 

(The same evening in Kamban’s home) 

At the back of the stage is a brons^e statue of Goddess Sarastvati on a pedestal. An oil 
lamp of intricate design bangs bj a metallic chain in front of it. The lamp is lit. On the 
n^t is the door leading out into a verandah. Between the door and the statue is a low settle on 
which a tiger skm sprawls. On the left, one of Kambatfs disciples squats on the gtvimd, with 
the tambura, held vertical, resting on his lap, and the cadjan leaves of Kambai^s epic spread 
before him on a wooden book^est. As the curtain rises, the disciple is singng to the smti of the 
tambura. ' 


Disciple ; Five with Guha, and then 

With the son of him who ckcles mund the mount Meiu 
We became six. 

With you who have come to us in abounding love 
Seven biotheis ate we, friend of my hcattl 
Fortunate mdeed is out father 
Who sent one son to the jungle 
And earned three mote.^ 

(Bitei- Kamban, wild and distiactcd) 

Kamban ; (f« a harsh graUng voice) Stop that noise, will you? I cannot beat to hear 
those wretched words. 

Disciple : (Bewildered) Sir 

(f^itbout looking at the disciple, Kamban moves actoss and throws himself weaiily 
on dais). '' '' 


Kamban : Yw. Do not sing that stanza any more. I now know what friendship 
IS, and It tortures me. And, remember, not one of the stanzas of my Kamavafara 
IS to be sung any more in my hearing. Is that cleat? 

Disciple : Sit , what am I to. . . .1 do not! . . . 

Kamban: (Bitterlj) Of course you do not understand How can you when it lias taken 
me so long to do it? (Rising from the dais) Where are the cadjan leaves? Bring 

\ them into the fire. But 

... .to where is the primordial fire that can bum out my weakness, tell me, 
wheiel Conie on, the cadjan leaves! 

Disciije ; the cadjan lems in a hurry and backing from Kamban) No, I cannot, 

imninffal if °° longer yours. They ate our treasure, the 

immortal poetic treasure of our lace. 

Kamban : (Advancing angdly) What dost thou say? 

Disciple: Yes master. Even you cannot destroy ihe wonder you have created. Is 
to bum them in the end that you wrung your life into word and song? These 

1 The words of Rama to Vibhishana, m Kamba^’s ^mavaUn-a. 
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ate not mete words, master, they ate tlic shapes into winch the immortal princi- 
ple of your hie has cast itself. 

Kambao : (J» a firm met) Give me the leaves. 

Disdple ; No. 

{EnUr AmbikapiU) 

Here comes your son. He too is a poet. We sliall ask him. 

Kamban : (At a strangled voice) Ambikapati,...Has he come? 

Disciple : (Tmning to Ambikapati) Here, Su^ see what your fiitliet is about. He 
wants to bum the manusenpt of Ramavatara. 

Kamban : Ambikapati... my son...have you come? 

Ambikapati : (Serenely) Yes, father. (To the disciple in a Ion’ voice) Look here, my friend. 
My father is not himself. Take die cadjar leaves and go. Rcmam outside with- 
in call. Remember to dose die door bdiind you. And do not let any one in... 
Why do you tarty? Go. 

(Tbe disnple goes out) 

Kamban ; (As though waking up) Ambibpati, wheie docs he go? Call him back. Let 

him bring the leaves, I most bum them ....Fate ....Fate Fate, cruel, inexorable! 

Who has the strength to conquer it? No, no, I cannot bear it any longer. Oh, 
GodI I cannot bear it. 

Ambikapati: (J» a tender voice) Fatherl 

Kamban : I am alright. They liave not...you ..You arc... 

Ambikapati : Calm yourself, father, I beseech you. Sec, they have not done any harm 
to me yet. But.... 

Kamban : But wliat? What can the Chola ever do to harm you? Come, we shall 
leave this unlioly land. We shall shake diis ungrateful dust off our feet. It 
IS a sin even to tread on it. 

Ambikapati : Leave? 

Kamban : Yes, my son. There is no time to lose. I thought dicy had dragged you 
to the prison. Thank god, a Me brcadiing space has been left to us. We 
sliaJI use it to save your life and that of diis old poet. Hurry! 

Ambikapad : And then? 

Kamban : And dien we shall make anp'herc our home. Is there any land which will 
not welcome us? Even if there is, we would have still left behind us this goodly 
land where Tamil is spoken. Goodly land indccdl Come, we shall forget 
words and cam our bread like the common run of men with tlic sweat o our 
brow, di gg in g the earth and scattering the grain. 

Ambikapati ; Will bread alone do for men? 

Kamlran ; You do not know what a terrible fire consumes me within Nothing is 
now of any moment to me I must save you and put this gnawnng fire out. 

I am only a father. 
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Aflibikapati ; {Lauding gentlj) That was why.... 

Kamban : Forget it, oh, forget it. Some misbegotten idealism blinded me in the court 
today. Forgive me. I see clearly now. I am a fether. 

Ambikapati ; What is there to forgive? Why should I forget when I am proud to 
remember? You were not wrong. 

Kamban: How is that? Not wrong? Do you really mean it? Was there nothing, 
wrong in my condemning you, my son, in deciding tibat you— the life of my 
life — should die? Could stone be harder than this unfeeling heart of mine? 
And you say it was nothing wrong. 

Ambikapati: The idealism of a poet never errs. 

Kamban: Poetryl Whoraresforpoetiy? Alas,myson, Ihavewastedmy life. Trying 
in vain to coin my life into words, I have neglected to live. Now my eyes 
are opened. What a poor miserable fool have I beenl Poetry indccdl Is there 
a greater poem than life? To have lived is to be the greatest of poets. And I, 
forgetting this, ruined my life trying to transmute it into mere words. 

Ambikapati ; (Surprised) Do I heat aright? Is it the poet who is speaking? 

Kamban ; It is I. But I am no longer occupied with the fond day-dream that men 
call poetry. I am awake. To save a son from the gallowsl Even my Dasaratha 
did not have such an opportunity. Do you want me to lose it? I have had 
enough of dissecting experience and shaping it bto story and song. I do not 
want my lifctosetve ^y longer as taw material for poetry. No, I want to live. 
I must live with life itself as an end. And if I lose you, how can I live? 

Ambikapati ; Yes, but if I do not di^ how can I live? Think of that. 

Kamban I do not understand. My agony has burnt out my faculties. Only the 
passion to save you remains. 


Ambikapati : Life for me is translating your poetry into action, making it come to 
stay here on this earth as something realisei something accomphshed. 

Kamban : What do you mean? My poetry? 

Ambikapati ; Yes. _ Httle men dig trenches round themselves with their laws, fiishion 
wails for their protection” with custom and tradition. ' Poetry comes and 
releases men from this chilling prison-house. Your poetry has done it. 

Mypo«m 


mbibpati . Wait a moment You may destroy the word, you may bum the cadjan 

l^ves. But IS it possible to bum the truth that they have expressed? If you 

close your eyes, is the sun extinguished? Even if your word vanishes, anofoer 
poet may speak out tomorrow and open men’s eyes. 

Kamban : Am I the cause, Ambikapati? Am I the cause for all this agony? 

Ambikapati : Yours is the triumph of having destroyed the littleness of life, of having 
raised man to the wonder-land of poetry, 
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Kamban : Tiyiug to touch ihe sky, I gave up the little eattfa that I held in m hand 
fool that I ami 

Ambikapati : No, you taught us the mantra that can convert the Earth into Heaven. 
I ttied it and got Amaia^^ti. 

Kamban : Only to lose her. . . .and to make me lose you. No, my son,Icannot endure 
this. Come, we shall fly this cursed land. 

Ambikapati ; Where can we fly? Wherever we go, my disillusion will pursue me. 
I believed in your poetiy. I tried to hve it. And I found that the society in 
which out lot IS cast is a thatched but that cannot endure the Are of the 
Afraid of my burning it, men stretch forth their hands and want to strangle 
me. Wherever I go, I cannot get over this disillusionment. My life is 
already empty. Death will get nothing out of it. 

Kamban: No. This is only the first grief of youth. Time will heal the wound and 
make your heart whole. The bare tree will put forth tendrils again. But I, 
1 am too old to respond to the heahng touch of time. If I lose you, I am lost 
utterly. I plead for life at your hands. I who gave you life beg of you not to 
put me to death. 

Ambikapati : What are we going to gain by livmg? 

Kamban ; We shall discard the idle dreams of the poet and learn to hve like common 
men, sowing and reaping, taking little reckoning of aught else beyond the 
passing moment. 

Ambikapati : Do you imagine that after having seen the vision of what friendship is, 
after having beard the words of your epic, “Wifli Guba, we became five,” I 
shall be content with the bartering that httle men call friendship? Do you 
thinir^ 'father, havmg known the love of Rama and Sita, I can bring myself 
to squat iu the mud-hut of blind tradition? 

Kamban : All that is a mirage. Forget it. The Chola is only a Chola, not my bro- 
ther. Have you not seen it? He has turned into the relentless spirit of death 
banog Its fangs. We must escape, we must escape ftom him. 

Ambikapati : There is only one way of escape. 

Kamban : What is it? We shall adopt it. Com^ tell me what it is. 

Ambikapati : To die. 

Kamban: Was it for this that I wove my poems? Look here, Ambikapati, you say 
you tried to tnwi my IKanja into deeds. But have you not seen that my poetry 
itself is a vessel that has sprung a leak? The ideal is infimte, who can grasp it? 
Is not my epic merely the feilure to strain the immeasurable into a measure? 

Ambikapati : It may be so. That is your disillusion. 

Kamban ; What tiien? 

Ambikapati: Your poems are not what you imagine them to be, lame creatures 
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limping towaids the Absolute, They ate the Absolute to me. Only, I have 
failed to lealise it as life here in this clamped earth. 

Kamban : You ate not to blame fot that. 

Ambikapati i Nevet mind who is to blame. My heart is seated. I desired to weave 
moonlight and song, and Amatavali and love into one pattern of life. The 
shuttle broke down, the threads snapped and. . . .there is nothbg to live for. 

Kamban : Is Amatavati nothing? 

Ambikapati ; I have not. . . .but wait. . . .What is that noise outside.? 


(Voices are heard from outside) 

Disciple ; No, madam. No one is permitted to enter. 

Amatavati ; Who ate you to stop me? The Princess of tlie Chola Empire orders 
you. Stand aside. 

Ambikapati : (I« a low voice) Amatavati is coming. 

Kamban ; Who is there? Open the door, come in. Come, Amatavati. (Enter 
Amarmti. She rushes straight to 'Kamban and falls at bis feet). 

Amatavati ; (Sobbing Forgive me, father, forgive this sinner. 

Kamban ; (Tenderly) Rise, my childl 

Amarmti : Child? You call this devil that has brought ruin to your son a child? 
Do not your hands itch to crush me to death? 

Kamban: Rise, my child. Turn your eyes and see who is here. 

Amaravati: Oh, it is Ambikapati, Here is the viper that has bitten you. Tread on it, 
crush It. 


Ambikapati : Amaravati, my love, vrhat is it you are saying? It was your love that 
saved me. It was the one thmg that reached the ideal. 

^ ^ has been wrought by the whirl- 
0 my passion. Oh, that my love should destroy what it clung tol Is a 

ro'fortr""^' ^hatamItodo,whateverLltodo? !thereno 


m// 


““ opto book to you. 
^y<MurtMmto this poor wmm’shcMi? Khe....IfItaluto,IaInot 

^ *>11 fly fom the dty to oigbt. 

.0 S«u us u fltfle sputo to, u^htoglhe 

It is too good to be ttue. Do I hetu uflght? Is it you rto.... 
But?l « >00 to deed, that speaks 
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Amatavati: doming hope) Fathet.... 

Kamban : Yes, my dear, come, we shall leave the land. 

Amaia\’ati : But can we escape from the King’s wrath? 

Kamban ; (Sadly) I too am a kmg by rights. Let us try the worth of the imperial 
word of a poet. My son believes m it. Anyway, what else have we? 


Amaiavati ; (Eager and excited) Yes, we shall, we must, fly. Let us start at once 
Every moment spent here brings the gallows near to us. I know my Other’s 
blind Will. 


Ambikapati : But I am afraid you have not known me. 

Kamban : No, Ambikapati This Js not the time for your subtleties. This poor 
child’s grief must teach you to be a man. 

Ambikapati : I am no longer the old Ambikapati. I am dead already. 

Amaravati : Does he say he will not come? 

Kamban : Ambikapati....! 

Amaravati ; (Weeping gently) Come, my love My love is a pale frail plant, no 
doubt. But will It not glow strong and winsome undei your protecting 
light? Let us Mow our fathei’s wisdom. Far away, in some unknown land, 
let us Icam to forget all this nightmare of grief. 


Ambikapati : It is beyond us. 

Amaravati : You do not beheve me? Slay me then, my love, with your hand, h 
it my feult that I was bom a princess? Will my birth destroy my womanhood, 
my tenderness? Is that your idea? Father, speak to him, speak to your son. 
Why does he stare so strangely at me? 

Kamban : Gather yourself, my son. Forget the kmg and me. Remember only the 
love of this brave child. 

Ambikupati : Hiat mil Mow me. tvmaftei cteith. If I li^ 

iltwithet, IfIlive,ifItoo. ..tewhydoddP AndlowcooldP 

Heie thev have come to take me.**. , , ^ . r 

^ (Enter Captain of the Guard and soldiers) 


Kamban ; Ah, Captain, to what do I owe this. . • • , u . 

Captam : Forgive me. . . The King’s orders are i^t your 

earned L. I am only an mstrument. I hope you wiU ...Ambikapati, 

you are to come with us. 

One mommt. Captain. 1, *a Ptinceas. I onte you to to 
Optam; (i7MWiOMa*m....Pi«>“S8.---Ia>”“‘^ * “ “■ 

Kmg’s orders.... / , j j .* t 

Amb.Vupa« : No need M 1 

rnming With you. Why do you tarry? Start, ramer, s 
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to earn the fotgetjEulness of whidi you spoke, in die unknown land beyond 
death. But one thing I will never forget, your love, my dear — The remedy 
for disillusion is death. I realise it now. . . .The Great Healer’s greatest balm 
for the ironies of birth is His boon of death. Come, Captain, we shall go. 

{Amhikapati leaves wib the soldiers) 

Kamban : (Rf«/flg, as tbou^ dnmken, towards tbe closing door) Ambikapati my 

sonl 

Amaravati : {C^ing out as sbe falls down in a heap) Father! 

(Cartain) 

May 1949 

{Translated from Tamil) 



THE CONSOLATION 

BiBHUn BhDSHAN BiMEHJI 

As the bullock cart ueatcd the village of Chandput, Nanibala said; “Look, son, 
we ate here.” 

“I am looking, mother, I am not asleep.” 

“This IS where the village begins — that is the fisherman’s quarter — 

“How fer IS the brahman^ quartet ?” 

“A httle further.” 

Nanibala was tense and excited; an unfemiliat emotion surged up within her. 
She recalled how she had entered the village once before thitty-odd years ago, as a 
newly-wedded bride. He was then with her — as the son, Suresh, is with her to-day. 

The same face, the same eyes, almost the same age 

Mpi-ning came, with the cawing of many crows, as they entered the village. 
Suresh climbed out and put the dust of the village to his forehead. Then he asked his 
mother: “When did you leave the village?” 

“Just as many years ago as your age.” 

“Twenty-one years ago?” 

“Yes. We broke with the village when he lost his job at the school. 

“Wasn’t he lustl In his last days he often used to say: Tf only we could go back 
to the village I might live a httle longer. Women must be sittmg now in the sprmg 
sunshine, drying jujube berries; in the bamboo dump the htl and the owjfew amt 
be calling— 01 1 want to gp back to the viUagel’ He always fidgeted in the htde city 

house— It was so ternblyhotl” i.., * 1 ,. 

“If only I had been grown up then; I would certainly have brought him to th 

Suresh is a scrawny youth, spare of limb, and tough. He plays 
has joined a nfle club IL Independence was decided. He^tUbe 
railway apprenticeship this year and be posted to a good job. ve ® ^ q£ jjjg 

he has^iide friends U the senior officers in the 

football; he has done well in his training too and been able to earn ty g 

rupees a month by giving tuition in , tjien at school. They 

Nanibala’s husband died over ten years ago. Suresh vms 

had seen hard days-shehadnotev^dr^t found her a house 

But everyone at the ^^IWcolonyhad been j^hd^A^y 
as the railway quarter had to be ^cated, and * needs. The 

Rai Bahadur Haticharan Bose, used to come pers y ^ 

trustees of the Institute arranged for Suresh s e , 
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phaned family did not statve. E^en no^w Nauibala winces at tibe memoty of those 
days— how much can one go through to livel 

Today she thinlfs she can catch a glimpse of land across the sea. Everyone is 
saying that there will be no more suffering now that our country is free: sons will 
get good jobs and quick promotions and not have to drudge for a few paltry rupees. 
No one will go hungry on this free earth.. .She has heard of great things to come 

.people hold so many meetings and organise so many lectures. Only the other day 

they went round with a huge garlanded photograph of Gandhiji— perhaps it was the 
first anniversary of his death. Suresh sings very well; one of the songs he sings was 
a great favourite of Gandhiji’s— so she is told: it is called Ramdbm 

Raghupati-Ragbava Raja Ram 
Rateta-pavan Seetaram — 

* ♦ * 

It was broad daylight. Someone came out of the old pmia house in front of 
them and stood in the middle of the road, staring at the bullock cart. Nanibala whis- 
pered: “Suresh, I think that is your unde Vmod— j&w cousin. Yes, I’m sure of it, 
you go and meet him. Tell him your name-^and touch his feet, don’t foigetl He 
has been told of our coming.” 

The introduction took quite a few minutes. Then uncle Vinod came forwaid 
and took Nanibala home. 

A daughtet-in law of the village coming home after over a score of years was a 
major event. All the village brides and matrons came to see her. The wife of the 
baiber Abhay came forward and said: “How are you, daughter-in-law? Where’s 
the baby? How big has he grown? But let me touch your feet fiistl” — She made 
obeisance and sat down. 

At the sight of Abhay’s wife Nanibala was struck with surprise — and also with 
sorrow. Abhajr’s wife was at least twenty years oldei than she was — old enough to 
be her mother. Her hair had gone grey, though she did not show her age because the 
family was w^l-to-do. But Abhay’s wife still wears sindoo/'^ in her hair: Abhay is 
still ahve. Come to think of it, there is nothing surprising in that— he could not 
be much more than seventy, but.... 

To this “but Nambala had no answer. Had b$ readied an age to die? Nambala 
saw next day that not only Abhay’s wife but even older women still wore the red mark 
in their ripe hair. Why, then, had he alone deserted her so early? This question 
kept ringing in her mind over and over again when the village matrons ramp to see her. 

Nambala’s fether-in-law’s house was to the south of uncle Vmod’s house. The 
accumulated neglect of twenty-one years had left its mark on the house: the courtyard 
was densely overgrown with grass and thorn weeds; a wild fig tree had burst 
through the wall and was now in fruit; a thorny creeper overhung the window so 
that the shutters could hardly be seen. 

1 The auspicious led mark worn m the partiag of the hair by the Tn,l«n housewife. 
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Suiesh kept saying: “Mothei, let us go to our own house. Why should we 
live in anothei’s house in our own village?” It took her three or four days to get the 
weeds cleared, then she went to look over the house. Three rooms it a row, a veran- 
dah on both sides, kitchen and store across the courtyard— after how many years was 
she pacing this floor again — Twenty-one long years durmg which so much had 
happened.... ' > 

Sutesh says: “Mother, I cannot remember having lived in this house-” 

“Sillyl” dudes Nanibala. “You were hardly mne months* old when we left 
this house and went away.” 

“Let us stay here foi some time now, mother; I like this place very much.” 

“That IS what I have come for, son; for the rest it will be as the merciful mother 
Chandi ordains.” 

Nanibala keeps herself busy dusting and sweepmg and tidymg up. The settled 
dust of twenty-one yearsi But she remembers only those blissful days and mghts 
of her dream youth: hi was a fresh youth then, and she a giri of fourteen. . . . 

There is that nicht in front— As had once brought some sweets and hidden them 
there and made a fool of her. . . .The sweets were kept m a cardboard box with a 
patent-medicine label; be had asked her to guess what was m the bo^ and she had 
answered ainly: “How do I know about your thmgs? Some foreign medicine, I 


suppose, what else?” 

“Will you make a bet?” 

“I don’t know about that. Tell us what is in the box” 

“Go onl Not elephants?” 

“I swear on your life — look* How many can you cat? 

And the two of them had struggled for the sweets . . .Thirty years ago-and 
It mi^t have been yesterday. Tins house is full of memories of A;»-eveiy room, 
every verandah, every corner of the house, the wooden settee, the httle wooden seat 
in the kitchen, every httle thmg is wrapped up m memories of her ® 

bade. Her young husband moves from room to room; and she, like a bashM bade 
with her heart aflutter and her feet dyed red with henna, busties about vnth work. 

It seems to Nambala that if she goes to the other room she will see btm there, 
sitting on the wooden fakbt. When she goes to that room she is certain is m this 
one. It IS as if Ae is still playmg hide-and-seek as m those days. . . . ^ 

One day be had come home with the first ears of the nw paddy jmd ^lA P 
these in the goddess’s casket, this is the first gathering 0 e n^ 
conch; you afe the deity of the house and it is your duty to blow the conch m 

tenses to some emoaon-hden moment of the pxst Sometnnes « such moment. 


r An Indian sweet. (TrWrfAr) 
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Suiesh suddenly calls: “Mother, could I have a drink of water?” and she starts 
from her reverie, ashamed lest her son should have read the trend of her thoughts. 

She gives him a drink and then sits down to work on a spread of patchwork, 
or else picb up the kitchen knife and settles down to prepare the heap of tamarind 
beans gathered from the tree. 

Then, again, her mind runs away with the memory of just such a day— she 
had sat down in the noonday heat to prepare a heap of tamarind beans gathered from 
the tree in the backyard. . . . 

He had tiptoed from behind and whispered; “Stop this drudgery. Garnish a little 
wi& salt and pepper and lemon leaves-” 

“Sh'h, quiet; mother will hear youl Get away— do you want to get ill eating 
raw tamarind?” 

“Ohol as if you won’t eat too— do you think I am going to gobble it up alone? 
Mother’s fast asleep. Come, get up quickly, there’s a good girll And tell me, truly, 
doesn’t your mouth water at the thou^t of his tamarind relish?” Nanibala had to 
get up and move to the kitchen. He said: ‘TU be back in a moment with the lemon 
leaves. Wash the tamarind well, otherwise it will taste gritty.” 

“Aln^t, know-all,” Nanibala had said rudely, “one doesn’t wash tamarind 
because it gets flat, go ask your mother.” 

The two had eaten up all the tamarind. The next day he had a sorethroat 
and a bad cold. Nanibala held up her finger and teased: ‘Have some more tamarindl 
Didn’t I warn you? But would you listen? Who listens to a nobody like me?’” 

“Don’t tdl mother—” 

“You bet I will. That will teach youl Shall I bring you some more tama- 
rind, with salt and pepper and lemon leaves?” she mimicked. 

Nanibala’s eyes filled with tears. She wiped them quickly with the end of her 
sari ^it would not do for her son to see them. If only be were s till alivel It could 
easily had been: be was of no great age yet. What a wonderfiil day today would be 
then ^the baby son had grown up and everyone spoke well of him; soon by the grace 
of die goddess Chandi he will get a good job in the railway. He could have sat back 
at home doing nothing; we wouldn’t have bothered bim for anything; be could have 
lived comfortably on the son’s earnings . . . .He would have sat here in this sultry noon 
and talked and talked; Suresh’s wife would have done for us, and g a t hpi'pd in and 
prepared the ta mari nd... But she is alone on the earth; be has deserted her 

Before her stretches the long road, disappearing into the horizon. How long 
she will have to go on walking this road, no one knows . . . .But no, there is Suresh, 
God bless him. He will have to be married and set up; he is only a boy and does 
not know how to keep house yet. She will have to look after him. . . . 

When, suddenly, Suresh comes and says; “Mother, could you garnish some 
tamarind with salt and pepper and lemon leaves—” 

Nambala starts. She stares speechlessly at her son’s eager young &ce, then 
turns away, struggling to hold back her teats. How did Suresh know how his father 
spoke? The same voice, the same tone. ... ' 
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Since she came to the village, she has been heating her husband’s footsteps 
incessantly; she is listless and absent-minded; everything has suddenly become a 

meaningless empty shell, a ringing hollow 

* c * 

One day Haridas Chakravatti from across the village came and invited all the 
women of the village to hear Satyasari^an reated and to partake of the p'osad} The 
ptga had been arranged m the verandah of his old ptm house? h^ts had been 
spread for the invited women: the men sat on the terrace outside. The full moon cast a 
shadow of the big coconut tree across the terrace. The verandah was redolent with the 
scent of newly ^thered jasmine flowers. 

Haridas’s wife walked up to receive Nanibala, saymg: “Come, sister. It is 
a long time smce you came here last. You came once at the time of the Anant ClktiJas 
fest-^o you remember?” 

Nanibala answered; “I remember very well.” 

“It was a year or two after your marriage—” 

“About two years.” 

“How your face has changedl” 

“Talk of feces, dtdt — ^whntgood is a face now? It is all over now ** 
‘Ttmakes me very sad to think of it, sister; for he was only a young man yet- 
years younger than me. It was no age to go away. But fete has strange ways, what 
can one do?. ...” 

Nanibala’s eyes had filled with tears. She kept her face averted lest the teats 
should wet her cheeks. It would be a shame to show her teats to these people- 
they would not undemtand her pain, for they had no such store of bittersweet memo- 
ries, engrossed in their petty affairs of hearth and home, and eatmg ^d feeding and 
makmg do as they were ... . They could not even conceive of such experience as 

hers; they would only think she was displaymg her misfortune. .1. ^ u. 

Neighbour KamGanguh’s daughter-m-law came and 
talkmg. She had not been married long, there was one daughter, nine mo . 

She emne from Habibpur near Shantipuh and had a defimte town ac^t. She . 

“Auntie, I had been wanting for several days to go and meet you 

^ b»t 

came to this village, and wanted me to meet you. Auntie, how ate yo 
“Nanibala. And you?” 

“Pritilata.” , 

‘Tt IS a pretty name. And what is the daughter 

“We haven’t given her a name yct-everyonc ^ 

“When I corn! to visit you I shall ask you to dioose a man for your gmia 

mecel” 

1 The fest of the &U-mooo is observed by biased food 

the disttibuuon of a little sweet is usual after such recitation mi 
{Jrmsktar) 

4 ^ 
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“Certainly. Conae tomoIro^w. Do you sing?” 

“After a feshion— nothing much. I would ratihet hear you sing. They were 
saying you sing beautifully—” 

‘T? My singing days are over, daughter.” 

But no ... .it just would not do, to let the eyes fill up with teats like that at the 
least provocation! With the whole village watching, too: She is well past the blub- 
bering age— the mother of a grown up son. . . . 

Pritilata was good to look at— she must have been about eighteen. Nanibala 
steadied herself and said: *T)o come. It is only the hope of everybody’s goodwill 
that brought me back to this village— I depend on you.” 

The bustle increased. Something was about to start. But suddenly another 
woman of about her own age tan into her, caught her hands and asked: “Do you 
remember me, sistet-in-law, do you remember me?” 

Nanibala remembered very well. Her name was Kanak; she was a daughter of 
the village-yes, Upen Bhattacharji’s dau^iter. Nanibala recalled how, when she 
had fipt come to the villa^s a bride, this same Kanak and the Rai Choudhuti’s 
Suvasini both used to sit outside the closed door of her room upto midnight — eavesdrop- 
ping! Their patience was astounding. One day-but no, it is better to let all 
Jat rest.... Those aazy scent-laden days are gone for ever, lost in oblivion.... 
But sdl these village women seem to be singularly lacking in tact, or else why would 
they keep reminding her of what she is so heroically trying to forget? They ought 
to ^erstmd. . . .The very sight of Kanak reminded her of those blissful days and 

Itobala forad a smile and murmured: “Yes, sister Kanak, how are you?” 
As you see. 

mv remember how ^da had smeared 

my face with a paste of powdered dialk, for peeping?-” 

Kanak^a“utdt\??.r'^'', Nanibala’s silence abashed 

S b^a;iLS ^' r- had increased. The had 

m te 7” “P tick ta one band ffld a b«l 

in me omer, and asked: Is the reatation not over yet?” 

Haridas Chakravarti’s son answered* “KTni- i ... 

“XT,. rvot yet, uncle, come and sit down” 

H«longwdli.be?” ' 

^ Hot to ^ bada and cook ffly food-I hope it docan't get «tr late ” 
Nanib^a asked her neighbour who he was. ^ ^ 

boaJ2i“ro^.» ■“ ^ ^ 

“Isn’t the wife alive?” 

“She is, to be sure. She lives in Calcutta with her sons.” 
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"Why doesn’t he go, and live with them too?” 

“I don’t know, sistef. No one knows. He lives here, that is all I see. And 
jaa. are one, too— how can I tell you about others when I don’t even know about 
myself?” 

The recitation went on late into the night. As Nanibala was walking home with 
her son, she saw the old man hobbling along in front of them. As they ranip up, he 
asked: “Who is it, son? I don’t recognise you — ** 

Suresh introduced himseE Old man Chatterji was delighted. He showered 
blessings on Suresh and then said to Nanibala: "Daughter-in-law, I had seen you 
once just after your marriage— at the bau-hbat} Come and visit us some time— why, 
come tomorrow—” 


Which Nanibala, did, the following afternoon. It was an old-feshioned house, 
with a verandah in front, a wild fig-tree overhanging the courtyard, which also dis- 
played a citrus tree and a papaya laden with green fruit. 

The old man said: “What are you looking at, daughter-in-law?” I planted 
those trees with my own hands. 1 got the seeds from the Sabaipur Biswases nine 
years ago. They were all here then—” 

"Who is * 4 iey,’ uncle?” 

“Your aunt, daughter.” ' 

“Who cooks and does for you?”. 

“Why, I myself. I am a very good cook, you know. I am just going to fry 
a few paratbas’* 

“Doesn’t aunt live here?” 


“No, daughter. She lives in Calcutta with the eldest son.” 

“How many sons have you?” 

“Three. I am not boasting, but th?y ate all well-placed. They have a three- 
storey house in with electric fans. The eldest has a cat. Everyone 

knows and respects Inm You only have to say Mr Chatterji and anyone in the Supply 
Department will tell you about him He looks like a sabtb too. Don’t think I am 


saymg this because he is my son.” 

The old man’s eyes shone with pride. He chuckled to himself, and went on; 
“He was so Utde when he was bom; his mother had to seek special intercession fmm 
Panchu Thakur of Phulput to save him. When he was six a scorpion stung him 
and he went blue aU over; he had to be treated with berb-juice md channed oil and 
water. What a lot of bother it was to bring him up so he could be Ae bmasalab 
Nripen. . . .But come and sit, daughter-in-law, talk to me while I ^ J'c 

The old man scraped the inside of an earthen pot and Produced ^alf a cbM of 
ghee. He showed h« the pot and said: “This is D<r/^-good Ddda. What can 


one do — ^ghee is eight rupees a 

“Why, doesn’t the son send anything?” 


1 « r I. *1,- to Mests at the bridegroom’s pkce (Jranslalor) 

^ The ceremomous serving of rice bj the bndc to gw 

® A cbattak a ounces i 6 cbattaks make a stir ator) 
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The old man aosweted quickly: “Who, Nripen? It is all he can do to maintain 
his own establishment— his e^enses ate as big as his income. I don’t want to wotty 
him. I have about thtee bigbas of paddy fields, and I grow my own gourds and 
greens. I do myself very well, in fact. At fuja time Nripen bad sent me a piece 
of doth— fine doth— I have put it by — Off and on I look at it and tell myself; ‘He 
gave it to me. The eldest sent it to me.’ The youngest was in Calcutta, too, but is 
now in Kanpur. He sent me a pair of sandals at ?tga time.” 

All this time Nanibala had been busy with the lolling-pin, rolling paratbas. 
“Will you fry them, or shall I?” she asked. 

“No daughter, I will do it myseff.” 

“Please let me do it, for once,” pleaded Nanibala. 

When paratbas vrttt ready, she warmed the milk, spread a board for the old 
man to sit on, and waited on him while he ate. One could see it written on the old 
man’s face that he had not been fed with such solicitude for a good many years. 

“These paratbas are wonderful,” he said. “There is no relish in food unless 
it is made by a woman’s hand— a woman’s cooking is something altogether different. 
God bless you, daughter-in-law, it is after many many days that my mouth has lasted 
right.” 

“Why don’t the daughters-in-law live here?” 

“No— no, that is unthinkable. How could I ask them to live in this desolate, 
out-of-die-way hole? They would be very unhappy. I have been very poor, true, 
but I have managed somehow to bring up my sons and set them up decently. And 
I have married them all well, too. The eldest’s father-in-law is a civil surgeon at 
Motihari. The second daughter-in-law is fatherless, but her uncle is a big contrac- 
tor in Kidderpore. Have you heard of the Rai Chaudburi Company? It is his 
The youngest’s father-in-law is a Sub-Divisional Officer in Bankura. The eldest 
daughter-in-law is a matriculate, the youngest has read upto B. A„ though she didn’t 
take the examination. She talks Enghsh like a mtmahtb — I’ve often overlieard.” 
The old man paused and went on; “Yes, daughter-in-law, you have to see all this 
to believe; otherwise you’ll probably think the old man is telling you a tall story.” 

“Don’t they ever come here?” 

“The eldest camehere once at ?tga time— the time my eldest grandson had his 
AnnaprasJm} lhat was celebrated here. This was twenty years ago. The lad 
IS now studying medicine at the Medical College. Then, there are two dau^ters, 
both at school; one has just taken her matnc. The youngest came with her husband 
once, in a car. They were all here for a few hours. I had asked them to come be- 
cause I had not seen them for a long time-thaf s why he came with his bride. She 
only drank tea and coconut-juice, because village water causes She is highly 

educated, you see. They didn’t stay overnight: just as well, peihaps, for there were 
no spreads and no mosquito-nets ... .1 sleep in a tom net myself— mosquitoes keep 
biting all mght. I can’t see well enou^ to mend.” 

^ The child’s fi«t ceremonial tastu^ of cereal food. {Trmlafor) 
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Nanibala said; “Unde, I take it home to mend and biing it tomotrow.” 
“Thank you, daughtei-in-kw. Do come. And could you biing me a litde 
^—1 would like to taste it. I could not buy any this year, the pf t'rfp have gone 
up so. Palm Sir goes so well with parathas:* The old man fimshed eating. He 
fetched his coconut pipe and started staffing it. Nanibala said good-bye. She fdt 
strange. 

At home she laid food for Sutesh, and he said: “Mother, sit here in the moon- 
light, it is so lovely.” 

Nanibala asked suddenly: “Do you remember hmi” 

“Terribly. I recall how I used to sit with him m the morning, i«irning tables—” 
His voice thickened as he spoke. 

‘Tt is better so, better so,” Nambala told herseE “Tbe son remembers you to- 
day because you are not here. May he always respect you and cherish your memoiy. 
Men change— who knows, if you had lived you ought have suffered as old Chatterji 
unde is steering. . . .It is better so, to go in dignity and pride — ” 

(Translated front Bengah) 

June 1949 



IN THE HOSPITAL 
Vtlopillil Sseedhara jVIenon 
I 

I reinembet 

How in tie bloom of my youth 
I lay on the hospital sick-bed 
Rottiflg like a wisp of sea-weed 
Ih the ebb and high tide of fever; 

And how my consciousness burnt with an intense hatred 
Of the whole world of human beings. 

There was the doctor with his gold teeth 

Smiling consolation; and fhe nurses 

TendingTme like mechanical dolls 

And die big crows cawing in the courtyard 

Tearing at sinews and bones 

Drawn from some heap of refuse 

And the litde children piercing the stillness of night 

With their wails of birth or painful death. 

And Death himself stood laughing in the electric li ght 
Where doctors and nurses gathered, ohafiBng and joking. 

OhI How I hated the hospital 

And the whole world, which seemed a hospital 

With lives slowly rotting. 

Is there any health in a world 
Where lives simmer with the geims 

Of ^erited disease; where many-coloured pieces of clothinn 
nandage aw sores; where faces 

Are stamped with the hysterics of avarice. 

Where the inner eyes of ideals are gone blind 
And men rave and prattle in deliriums 
Of seeming joy? 

Oh! My friends, who come 
Visiting me on my sick-bed, 

^d who, meanwhile, rape the nurses with your eyes » 
what ice-pack, what medicine, can cure you 
Of your inordinate fever of sensual desire? 

Perhaps the warmth of life itself denotes a’fever; 

And there is only one doctor;~Deaih. 

Thus, even before my pulse ceased to beat 
My heart was dead and stiff with bitterness. 
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n 

Theie stands a tree in the courtyard of the hospital. 

And I used to lie in bed 

Looking through the -window at tiiat fnend of mine. 

Its foot oozed with many sores 

And Its dimbing branches were twisted 

And ugly with skm peelmg off; 

Yet Its top 

Of mterwoven leafy twigs 
Was a -vision of beauty. 

The cool winds came kissing il^ 

Counting Its silken leaflets, one by one. 

And every day at da-wn 
I turned anaous eyes to-wards the tree 
To see its top flowering forth 
With the red rays of the using sun; 

And in the hot mid-day sun 
I could see through the ripples of the leaves 
Broken bits of cool cleat sky. 

And when, in the evening 

The aows of darkness roosted on ite branches 

And It faded away in the surroundings, 

I could still imagine it standing there 

And could sec the lone stars twinkling like fireflies 

Through the interstices of its spread. 

Mango trees with iw/r cooing on them, 

Aroj^s in flower. 

Forests like clouds wreathed on mountain-height. 

All these I had seen and loved 
But never had I seen anything 
So strong and cool, peaceful and beautiful 
As that one tree in the hospital courtyard. 

Ah, Mother Nature, who had sown 
The seeds of sickness in me. 

How kindly did she, with her other band 
Pour forth through those brandies 
Some green potion mto my_ soul 
To cool the miseiy of burning fevetl 


m 

wand.!, a ioaeir, noUc 
Sitting in a cirde of lamphght. 
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She was one of those white-gowned nurses ^ 
Who like doves of peace had come from distant Italy 
To sew together lives 
Tom with illness and misery, 

While people made Hell 

In the name of the Kingdom of Heaven, 

Or heaven on earth, 

She sat there knitting 

While the silent moments sped by. 

And while shadows lay spread all round 
lake the feathery fringe of Darkness, 

She, tbe virgin, sat there, pure as snow 
In the pink glow of kmphght. 

Raphael, with his brush of pure flame, 

Has perhaps painted the aspect of her face 
Radiating peace, 

Sweetness, staunchness and faith. 

What was she thinking of? 

Of her native shores 


With hills dad in stately pines 
And spreading vines and ohves? 

Of her sister, who had loved and wed 
And was fondling her child? Of her maternal heme? 
Of aU tbe hu man miseries and follies she had witnessed 
On many shores and at many times? 

All the colours of the wild emotions of early days 
Have faded from the honaon of her mind 

And kin d n ess alone remsdns 

The dear white day-hght of kindness. 

How many fever-stneken brows 


Have not felt as a promise of health, 

The touch of her palm. 

Soft, moist, cool and sympathetic, 
lake white doth dipped in breastmilk? 

How many withered lips have not been wreathed 
At her soft and pleasant words 
Couched in toddling native tongue? 

I saw that tree and that lady. 

And my soul was ht up with hone 
And I lived. ’ 


in smiles 


Maj 3, 1949 


^rmlated from Malc^'alam) 
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FLAME OF LIFE 

VaMAN &ORGHADE 


When Vishram reached home he sa\!r Vithi sitting with her back to the door, 
grififling green chillies into a paste. Drops of sweat stood on her brow, glowing 
like red gold in the fire-light Little droplets hung from her hair like pearls. 

Vishram stood still watchmg her. Fora moment his unhappy thoughts receded. 
He smdied every movement of Vithi’s body. Quickly she wiped her damp forehead 
with her sleeve, and pulled up with her teeth the end of her san which lud slipped 
fromher shoulders. Both her hands were smeared with the paste die had been makuig. 

He felt soothed. But even as he watched die hem of her san his mind clouded 
o gom In spite of her bone-breakmg labour Vithi’s san was always a cluster of knots 
and patches. He sighed deeply, the little breath of joy that he had felt on entering 
the hut passed out of him. The emptiness within him became peopled with worries— 

eternal companions of the poor. 

“Vithi, tie up some breakfast for me for tomorrow ” 

Vithi tiitrip/l round and wiped her face again Hei query was written all over 


her face. „ 

*T have to carry the master’s letter to Chmchkhed, before dawn tomoriow 
“Chinchkhed?” Vitbi paused after that solitary word, frightened at the feought 
of the forest that lay on the way “Wouldn’t it do to go after day-break? It isn’t 
a good road— and the danger—” 

“When you are another’s slave, Vithi, what is good and what is not good. For 

one’s belly — ” i r 

Seeing Vithi’s crest-fallen face he tried to console her: ‘ God looks after every- 
one. Why should you be afraid? In this life one looks to God, in the next perhaps 

» to to « ™ to ««tod 

Surely, God’s second gift to the poor after Himself is hope. 

* * * 

“You’ve got to go”, said Vithi early m the morning, resting her hand gently 

on Vishram’s arm. He sat up, mbbed bis eyes and smiled. 

"Didn’t you sleep?” he asked ^ Vishram with her 

“Um-m-no— I did,” Vithi mumbled-^ot able to ra 


manifest, he she turned away. y ^ome to 

“Viihi, it was God’s will that mch a Idy witness, 

rest in this piece of patchwork.” To fee poo J 

Tto Stok to tatole of food ofl to „ „dd 

m his physique to catch the eye, and if one no 
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be fot his emaciated body, his eyes quenched of light by endless wotty and his buni- 
oned feet, sote with walldng. He walked briskly by the ligjht of the morning star 
and presently was a long way from Vithi and home. 

The bird of light had gleaned the sky of its scattered grains of pearl-seed. No 
star was visible, the horizon was mildly aglow and nature bore a mysterious rosy 
smile. Birds shook their feathers like tiie locks of a little, innocent girl waving in 
the breeze. Their first chirpings were like music heard in a dream. 

But in the forest there dwelt also another world. On the trees the leaves 
were green, alive, and quivfering; under them lay heaps of dead yellow leaves which 
crackled whenever some crature rustled over them. 

Under one’s feet were numberless little growths of green and brown with minute 
white and yellow flowers. No one had watered them; no one had grafted them. No 
tender hands had nursed or caressed them, no soft breath had toudied them. How, 
then, did the flowers live, and why did they live? To blossom with all their infinite- 
sunal power in the morning; at night to cast a glance at their fraternity and to hang 
their heads in grief, to be overwhelmed and die next morning— was that all diey lived 
for? Nayl They live, they blossom, and they die, but they leave their seed after them. 
The seeds are wafted by the wind and nurtured by the rain. God makes the little 
mighty. The shoots grow tall, flower, fruit, cast their seed and die. The observer 
does not count. It does not matter whethei they are cherished or not. TeH me, 
truly, what is the purpose of their living? In eaA flower to create another flower 
like Itself? White, colourless, scentless, unbeautiful, anaemic and insipid, with no 
heritage but misfortune— 




Evefl so, ooce m a while there is a butterfly, a taoth, a bee. r\ 
fleeting a moment, these flowers have the power to attract and hold. 

But Vishiam could not rest in this delicate world. Between nature on the one 
hand, and Vishram and his mind on the other was a chasm. His heedless step trampled 
innumerable flowers, but as soon as he raised his foot again they threw up their heads 
with die same undiminished life-urge. 

Vish^ washed his hands and feet by a brook whirh he passed, washed his 
mouti^ and bowed to the unrisen sun in the East: “God, 01 saviour. . . 

ast the brook the forest thickened. Vishram had all along been trying to 
curb his imagimtion, fighting his feat; but he had not succeeded. The sli^test sound 
woidd startle him but he would not look-in the direction from which it came, afraid 
of his wn fear growing. For to whom is the feat of life unknown? 

The leaves^ rustle. Vishram did not look. The leaves crackled again. “A 
fox, may be Vish^ chided himself, stfll resolute. The crackle came again. Vish- 
ram was stoken. He did not look yet, but halted in his step. The crackling stopped 

.1 ^ic' V ^gain— the crackle also recommenced, measured and 

definite. Who codd it be, trampling on the leaves? Vishram cast a look round 

1 , TT^^’ call him,” he mumbled soundlessly to 

h^elf. ^ eyes grew glassy. He tried to call upon god but failed. “Vithi”, was 
all he could say m a quivering whisper. What was he?.-^iobody, a cipher, without 
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means of ptotection— neithet ircapons, nor po\7et, not learning— not money. Fot 
with any of these he would not have needed to be there at all. 

“^d bless you, Vithi; he alone knows what is in His mind—” 

Vishiam felt his legs giving under him. He was about to collapse when the 
tiger came and stood right before him. Vishtam too did standi The tiger fixed him 
with his gaze. Vishtam also looked at him steadily trying to hold himself together, 
summoning all his powers, latent and unknown. 

The tiger stood still, surveying him. And then he lowered his head. Tlien he 
raised it agam and closed his eyes. The king of the forest. The flow of muscles 
suggestive of power— enough power to eat up half-a-dozen such as Vishtam. Yet 
he would not look Vishtam steadily m the eye. He kept closing fiis eyelids and then 
lookmg right and left, his legs rooted to the ground For, to whom is the fear of 
life unknown? 

Vishtam stood equally still not even blinking, his eyes. He had suddenly be- 
come aware of strength within him, and was now ready to outstare die tiger 

The first shaft of the sun strudk the hillock to Vishram’s light. Vishiam made 
mental obeisance to the sun. Then, without moving his eyes from the tiger he began 
to walk bat^ward step by step. 

The distance between them increased. Vishram did not blink; his glance, 
steady, powerful, fieiy, the tiger did not movel 

Aware of a shrub by his side and the hope of shelter behind it, Vishtam kept 
continuously falling back. Bit by bit he dimbed up the slope of a little mound. The 
sun had risen clear, and one could feel the heat. 

After a long while the tiger woke as if fiom a trance. With an angry growl 
he made a leap of 30 cubits and disappeared into thick jungle. 

Vishram was safe. No weapons, no power — one tom shoulder-cloth, a dirty 
a frail thumbstick and bare feet— and a pair of eyes, only eyes. 

He had not even a pair of shoes to save, nothing but his master s letter. 

* * * 

All that IS very well. But what I want from you is this. How do those flowers 

live and why? , ^ 

{Ttans/afed pom Maratbt) 

June 10, 1949 



dreams of history 

G. Sankara Kuru? 

Bdioldl the -waJi and weaty sickle moon 
Once more, in yonder comet of tiie west, 

Along the scudding cloud-banks’ fringes creep, 

And with a pale-red frontier line proclaim 
The petty kmgdom of its own pale light. 

Deaf to the message of the watog storm 
That shall earth’s narrow barriers all destroy. 

Blind to the starry souls that from the sky 
Gaze down upon the world and see it One! 

In Agra where beneath wrecked hopes and dreams — 
Wrecked by the mighty march of history— 

Entomb’d he lay, great Akbar startled woke 
From sleep of centuries, and murmured thus: 

"Ahl I proclaim’d God’s Oneness, seeing it 
In pages of fanatics’ holy books. 

But fail’d to find and prove Matfs Oneness in 
The Red of Blood, the Bitterness of Tears,” 

The wearied eyelids closed and on tliem fell 

Sigh-blown, two petals from a scarlet rose 

Like blood drops that from India’s forehead drip, 

When in die heat of fratricidal stiife 

The knife smites it. And Yamuna darkly flowed, 

And swallowed, in each eddy, sorrow’s Irmp, 

As she saw shrines and mosques, and many a town 
And village that Hindu with Muslim built 
And prosperous made, turn culture’s funeral pyre, 
And bum in fire of hate ’twist frith and faith 

In Delhi, in a coffin, sadly woke 
Aurangzeb, and raked his memory. 

Night holding in her hand the rosary' 

Of starry beads saw him and pallid turned: 

Who could he be? And in those eyes that wet 
The tomb with tears of contntion what changel 

The victor great, Aurangzeb, bad wound 
His string of beads about his sceptre’s head. 
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And twisted it so baid, the saaed siting 
Was awful to behold, and reeked of blood 
And teats, until die sceptic itself ctack’d 
He was a hero to his i^ger-tips. 

Devout to inmost depth of his deep heart, 

A son who from his royal fathei’s hand— 

Hand that with doubt and love and sonow shook— 
The golden sceptre seized, and lived to see 
His empire crash to naught before his eyes, 

Fade out a mighty dream of history. 

The Emperor his teat-dewed eyes shut tight. 

And like a smile saidonic on die mien 
Of firmament, a sudden meteor flashed! 

A 

In Poona, too, upon an ancient pyre 
Two eyes did dimly see a soity sight: 

“Glows still the dream of Hindu Sovereign sway 
The destimes of history despite? 

I could not bear to see the Muslim wear 
On his high head the sovereign’s crown. Nor could 
Time biook the blood I shed to build the base 
Whereon to tear imperial Hindu rule ” 

His tearful eyes Sivaji shut and opened 
What tinnej m silence, listened to his words 
The ambient hills with heads uplifted high 

“Dividing thoughts,— they are of daikness bom 
Could true light bear to see such baniers hve? 

J£ but the rays reflecting Truth that’s one 
Remember would what vital kinship’s theirs, 

And each the othei would in embrace hold, 

And spreading sweetness such, a new Dawn broke! 

What time the silence of the sky caressed 
These lovely thoughts, and sat unmovingly. 

In Delhi, Punjab, Srinagar there rode 
A wind, with smell of blood heavy, that licked 
The heaps of corpses lotting m their streets. 

And, as that evil wind, with freezing touch 
Benumbing history itself, blew round. 

The mighiy bard of Bengal in whom hved 
A deathless love for mankind, raised, from ea s 
Soft lap, his face with silver beard so fair. 
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And gassing round with eyes that blossomed big 
Touched by pure tays of Beauty and of Truth, 

His voice resounding ’gainst tbe eastern Sea’s 
Monotonous chant, thus did a new song singl 
“Pure Soul who taught love’s language to the world 
Ohl Father of our Nation, us forgive. 

The prison-house that out dear country was, 

Reeked of decaymg culture’s poisoned breath; 

In thraldom’s dungeon dark where brealcs no hght. 
Our land lay rotting, when beholdl thou didst 
Unlock it with Ahimst^s golden key. 

But freed, that poisoned breath its venom spread. 

But our great land with thine- own spirit’s strengtli 
Endued, shall this survive; and there will come 
A time when India shall, before the world’s 
Astonished gaze, alone, the Orient lead; 

The light that rose from Rajghat’s fmieral pyre 
Shall in the coming age the world illume.” 

And as the dawn of India’s freedom built 
A halo round the poet’s noble head 
The ocean waves in joy took up his song 
And dancing sang it in a hundred tunes. 


October 1948 


{translated jiom Malayalaw J 3 j' K. S, 
Anantha Suhramonj ) 














NEHRU CHRONOLOGY 


November 14, 1889. 
May 1905. 

October 1907 
1910. 

1912 


1916 

1918 

Mat, 1922. 
August 1922 
October 1922 
Januart 1923 
1923. 


1926-1927. 
November 1927. 
December 1927. 


1929. 


April 1930 
October 1930. 

January 26, 1930 
February 6, 1931 
1931. 

December 26, 1931. 


Botn m Allahabad. 


Left fot Eogland. Entered Harrow. 

Joined Txinitf College, Cambridge. 

Took Natural Science Tnpos with Second Qass Honours 
Called to the Bar. 

Returned to India 


Visited FEtna Congress as delegate. 

First meeting with Gandhiji, Lucknow Congress 
Married Shrimati Kamla KauL 


Became member, All-India Congress Committee. 

Imprisoned fot the first tune, during the Prince of Wales’s visit 
Released. 

Imprisoned again for ‘intimidaung* foreign doth dealers. 


Released 

Elected Secretary, AU-India Congress Committee 

TTTiprKnnwt m Nsbha jail for temamuig in the State against the orders of the 

Resident. 

rnngfPSQ delegate to the AnU-Imperialist Conference at Brussels 
Travelled In Italy, Switaeiland, England, Belgium, Germany and Russia. 
Visited Moscow during the tenth anniversary celebrations of the Russian 


Revolution. 

Moved resolutions on Indqiendence, War Danger, and association with the 
League against Imperialism at the meeting of the Indian National Congress 
at Mfl dfgg and got them passed. 

Elected Secretary of the Congress 

GottheAU-India Congress Committee to accept theU.P C C s Socialist 
programme, whidi he had sponsored three years earlier 

President of the Indian National Congress, Lahore 


Pubhshed Letters from a father to Bt Dat^bter. 

Persuaded Congress to pass his Independence Resolution, to change the 
Congress Constitution. 

Sentenced to six months’ impnsonmeat for the Salt Sal)affaba 

Released from Prison , 

Re-arrested after attendmg a Peasants’ Conference at Allahabad 


Released 

D^d°L^“utn^r^n^t^ pohey, for the Karachi Congress, which ,s 
rigorous imprisonment 
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August 30, 1935. 

1954- 

February 16 , 1934. 
August 11, 1934. 


S£FmiEER4, 1933. 
February zj , 1936. 
Abril 1936. 
Deceuber 1936. 

1937- 

July 1938. 

1939 

1940. 

1941. 

August 1942. 

June 1945. 

1945. 

March 1946. 

July 1946. 
Setteuber 1946 

March 1947 
August 15, 1947 


June 1948. 
October 1948 


November 3, 1948. 
April 194^ 
October ii, 1949 

October 13, 1949. 

October 19, 1949. 

October 24, 1949.' 
November 14, 7949, 


Discharged from prison on account of mother’s serious illness 
Toured Bihar after the earthq^uake and organized relief for suHcrers. 
Sentenced to two years’ imprisonment for ‘seditious’ speech in Calcutta. 
Released on eleven days’ parole to visit Kamla Nehru during her serious ill- 
ness. 

Pubhshed Glimpses ef World History. 

Released from prison heause of Kamla Nehru’s critical condition. 

Death of Kamla Nehru. 

Publication of Asiiobtognpby. 

Elected President of the Indian National Congress for the second rimg. 
Agam elected President of the Indian National Congress. 

Visited Spam durmg the civil war and met Republican 
Visited Ceylon and China. 

Imprisoned durmg mdividual Satyagraba, following the outbreak of the 
Second World War. 

Released before expiry of die term of imprisonment. 

Arrested for the nmth (and the last) time, after the passage of “Quit India” 
Resolution at the A. I. C C session in Bombay. 

Released. 


Organized Defence Councd for the officers and men of the Inttion National 
Army. 

Pubhshed Discovery of India. 

Became President of the Indian National Congress for the fourth time. 
Joined the Interim Government as Member for External Aflairs and Common- 
wealth Relations, and was nommated Vice-President of the Executive Council. 
Sponsored die Asian Relations’ Conference, New Delhi. 

Partition of India and Pakistan. 

Bec^e Prime Mmister of India and Minister for External AJlairs, Common- 
wealth Relations and Saentific i Rps CTTc h 

Inau^ted ffie third session of the U N. Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East at Ootacamund. 

Attmded the C^onwealth Prime Mimsters’ Conference, which led to the 

h v. ^ of Repubhean India in the Commonwealth, no longer 

Buttsb but with the Kmg as symboheal head. 

^dmssedaspecial session of the Umted Nations General Assembly in Pari^^ 

Attended Dominion Prime Ministers’ conference. 

““ of the country, and was 
reeved ^ President Truman and his Cabmet at the airport m mshington. 

^ "1'1’erty, justice 

Trusteeship Committee of the General Assembly of the United 


Adtesed jomt session of both the houses of Canadian Parliament. 
Celebrated completion of bs sixtiedi year 



CONTRIBUTORS TO THE VOLUME 


{These bioff'e^hual notes of eontnbutors are arranffd in the order m which their eoatnbiitms appear m the 
Velme—BAiUsis). 

APPRECIATIONS 


C RAJAGOPALACHARI Govetnor-Genetal of India, Lavyer, politiaan and author, he is ao- 
knowkdged to be one of the acutest minds in the country For thirty years one of the princi- 
pal partiapants on the political stage of India 

VALLABHBHAI PATEL Afectionately known as the Sardar, trusted lieutenant of ifahatma 
Gandhi, Father of the Nation Deputy Prime Minister, in charge of the Home, States and 
Tnfiii-miitinn and Btniidraiu in g Mmistaes of the Government of India Elder statesman of 
the country. 

RAJENDRA PRASAD. Ptesident, Constituent Assembly of India. Former President, Indian 
National Congress Elder statesman Author of India Divided and several books in 
Rfl glnili and Hindi dealmg with India’s freedom fight Humanist. 

TRIBUTES 


EAMON DE VALERA Irish revolutionary and patnot. Former Prime Mimstct of Eire. Pnsi- 
dent of the Assembly of the league of Nations, 1938. Friend of India. 

S. N AGARWAL Prinapal, Govindram Seksana College of Commerce, Wardha. A well-known 
commentator on the Gandhian ethic. Author of Gandhian Pirn of Bommie Oetehpment for 
India, Medixn of Instruction and Gandhian Plan P^tefirintd, 

UPTON SINCLAIR. World-femous writer and Puhteer Prizeman. Author of Mamy Writes, Mane 
Aitoinette, Drasads Teeth, Drag/in Harvest and A Woild to Win. 

HARINDRANATH CHATTOPADHAYAYA. Poet, playwright and artist Interpreted Indian 
arts to vanous countries m Europe, including Soviet Russia. , o r 

GILBERT MURRAY British htterateur and historian 

Umversity, President, International Comimttee of Intelleimal Cb-opeiatio^ 

League of Nations Union Trustee of the BnUsh Museum. 

ANNA KAMENSKY. Russian tcfugee-teacher. Studied Sanskut in Mdia. ransa c la 

into French and Russian President of the Swiss Ueosophical Didge 

AHMED EMIN YALMAN. IHirkish joumahst and a^or Vice- 

logy and Professor of Statistics m the Istanbul Umve«i^ Edi^ of The Vafan Vice- 
Pttsidcnt of the Turkish Federahst Assoaation for World Govenmm 

WBD PETfflCK-LAWRENCE. British Statesman Former L j^e^ fotindia’s 

Burma. Head of theBnash Cabinet Mission to India, 1946. which paved the way 

SARDUL^H Indian patriot Fom^ 

and editor, SiAh Review and New Herald Actmg Pmsiden of fee Indian MUon 5, 
in 1932 and 1933. Author of many rehgious an po u former 

HAROLD J.LASKI. Interna- 

cbirman of the British Labour Party and meu^ber of ic «ccu 
tionally known author of numerous standard wo s on p 

43 
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ARTHUR MOORE. Veteian BtitisR jouinahst and former editor of the Stafesmn, Calcutta. Editor of 
TAfligA?, New Delhi. Public Relauons Adviser to Admiral Mountbatten, 1944-46. Sometime 
Leadei of the European gioup in Bengal Legislative Assembly. Foundei of the Bengal 
Hymg Club. Author of Tbt Mnaek and This Our War, 

PURSHOTAMDAS XHAKURDAS. Deym of Indian businessmen and elder statesman Delegare 
to the Indian Round Table Conferences m London. Director of the Reserve Rgnir of I n d ia 
and Chairman of the Oriental Government Security Life Insuiance Company. 

B. PATTABHI STTARAMAYYA. President, Indian National Congress since December 1948. 
Acknowledged intapietot of Gandhian principles, and author of the monumental history of 
the Indian National Congiess, and of numeious books on India’s politics and eronomirs. 

HALIDE EDIB. Turkish feminist leader and author. Professor of English Literature in the Um- 
versity of Istanbul. Visited India, and wrote Inade India, a study and inteipretation to the 
Western World, 

TOM WINTRINGHAM. British Sociahst parhamenlaiian and mternationalist. Fought in France 
and with the International Brigade in Spain, 1956-37. Engaged in wricmg a ciitical history 
of the World. 


WILL DURANT. American author, and piofe^or. Author of Philosophy and the Social Piob/em, 

Sfo^ofPhihsophj',Ttattsitioii,MaHsioBsofPhilosophj,Adm/niismCems, Out Ormfal Ututage 

and Casar and Christ. 

N. R. MALKANI. Director-General, Rchef and Rehabihtation, Rajasthan Government, Jaipur. 
Former Vice-Prmapal, Gigaiat Vidyajnth, Ahmedabad, and Joint Seaetary, All-India 
limjmSmk Smgh. Former Deputy High Commissioner for India in Pakistan Author 
of several books in Sindhi, including translations of Gandlini’s woiks and Nehru’s 


GERALD HEARD. American man of letters. Author of Asctiit of I-Jmmii/j, Ennm.ce of Ma,i and 
Is God Evident t 

MIRZA M ISMAIL. Indian Admimstrator. Successively Piime Ministei of Mysore, Jaipur and 
Hydetah^ Leader of the Indian Delegation to the Inter-Governmental Conference of Fai 
Eastern Counuies on Rural Hygiene, 

EDMOND PHIVAT. Swiss writei and friend of Romain Rolland. Professor of the Neuchatel 
University. Forma President of the European Committee foi the Independence of India 
Author of several books, including Gmidhu 

Constituent Assembly Foima Vioe-Chancclloi, Nagpur 
^ity, and Founda and Vice-Chancellor of the Saugor Univeisily. Author of many 
standard works on law, economics, pohtics and rplt gmn, 

P'^diamentarian. Advisa on Customs and Exase, Siamese Goveinmenti 

^ ^ Ambas^or to China smee 1948. Forma Editor of Bndnsfan Tims, 

^ ^to SSh 1 “d editor Special Adviser on Housing 
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ofthe AU-Bengal Peasants’ Patty. President of first session of M-India Students Cong- 
ress Member of the Third General Conference of the U N E S C 0 

STUART CHASE. Amet'can'cconomist and author. Consulting eqiert to tlie 13 S A Nationil 
Resources Committee, 1934, the Resettlement Admimstiation, 1936, and the Securities and 
Esdiange Commission, 1939. 

SHEIKH MO HAMMAD ABDULLAH. Prime Minister of Jammu and Kashnur Government 
T annrhftd the Qmf Ko^sur Movement in 1946. Founder of Kashmir National Conference 
Member, Indian Delegation to the U N 0 , 1948 
R G. CAVELL Otnadian businessman and author. Captain m the Cavalry Biandi of the Indian 
Army, and Spent fourteen years in India. Chaiiman of die National Executive of the 
Qnadian Institute of Inte rnati onal A&irs, and Chairman of the Canadian Institute of 
Pubhe A&rs. 

KAMALADEVI CHATTOPADHYAY. Socialist leader and feminist Former member of the 
Working Committee of the Indian Nauonal Congress, and President, All-India Women’s 
ronfefimre Lectuiet and Joumahst 

jQRAT. SINGH Journalist, and on-the-spot commentator on mternational afiaiis 
TAN YUN-SHAN. Eminwit Chinese scholar, thinker and writer Professor and Director, V>sti 7 
Bbaratbt Chem Bbevamt, Santmikctan, the celdirated international cultutc-ccnirc of 
Rabindranath Tagore Founder, Sino-Indian Cultural Society. Chinese Delegate to the 
First Intet-Asian Relations Conference, 1947 

JOHN SARGENT. Wdl-known British Educationist, Member of the British Council Former 
Educational Adviser and Commissioner of die Government of India 
KRISHNALAL SHRIDHARANI Former Professor of Columbia University and a Director of the 
Watumull Foundation Former Vice-President of the National Committee for India s 
Freedom in Washington Editor, Veice of Mia Author of Mta Afj’ Armca, 
Wann^totbo Wtst and Tht Mabatiria and tbt World. 

RAVISHANKAR SHUKLA. Premier of the C P and Betar. Sponsored the Vidja Mandir scheme. 
1937 Founder of the Nagpir Tma 

THRAGAKHAN Head of the Ismadi Muslim sect. Indian statesman. Founder of the Aliga-h 

London Leader ofthe Indian Delegation to the League of Nations Assembly, 

and President of League of Nations Assembly, 1937- 

B G. KHER Premier of Bombay. Former Scaetaiy of the 

Seoak San^, Maharashtra PKSident and Foundet-member olAimn Sno Maodol 
dent, Balkanji Bon, the AU-India Ouldten’s Assoaation 

Ib„U^iBen,ngPosf Author of and a/ 

, , j tVi. t! S R Celebrated Philosopher Vicc- 
S RADHAKRISHNAN Indian Ambassador to to U S 5 Rchg-ons and 

Leader ofthelndian Delegation to UN ESC • 5 '’ j j Philosophj m the 

of numerous philosophical books, mcludmg to articles 

EnevcJopadia Bnfaotitea. . 

S VESEY-EITZGERAIJ 5 . 2 ““*^ “^“'“^ura^Su 

Laws m to Umversity of London. Dwurer in Hindu Uw 
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Ions of Court. Head of the Department of Languages and Cultures of India and Ceylon, 
School of Oriental and Afiican Studies, London. Formerly of the Indian Civil Service. 

GAGANVIHARI L. MEHTA. President, Indian Tariff Board, Government of India, smce 1547. 
Former President of the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry. 
Member, Central Advisory Board of Education m India and several other Government 
Committees. Author of many books. 

NARENDRA DEVA. Vice-chancellor of the Lucknow University. Noted Indian Socialist leader 
and dialectician. Scholar of great repute. 

MURIEL WASI. Woman writer and critic. Former Assistant Professor of History and P/^nnntnirc 
at Mahaiani’s CoUege, Banglore. Served in the Public Relations Department of the Tndian 
Army. Prolific writer on cultural subjects. 

FENNER BROCKWAY. Noted British labour leader, journalist and author. Pohtical Secretary of the 
Independent Labour Patty. Friend of India. Moving spirit behind the Congress of Peoples 
against Imperiahsm. Fraternal Delegate to the Indian Trade Umon Congress and the 
Indian National Congress, i^ay. 

KALIDAS NAG President, Greater India Society, Calcutta. Representative of India to the P.E N 
Congress, Buenos Aires, and the British Commonwealth Relations Conference, Sydnqr. Offim 
d'AeadBtuj, Pans. Former Visiting Professor of the Institute of International Education, New 
York, and the Umversiiy of Hawaii. Author of India and the Paeife Wei Id and Urn Asia. 

K. N. KATJU. Governor of West Bengal. Former Mimster for Exase, Industries and Agriculture, 
Government of the U.P. ChanceUor, Prayag Uahla Vidji^ith. Editor, Allahabad Lam 
1918-43. Noted Congressman and lawyer. Author of many law books. 

VINOBA BHAVE. One of the trusted disaples of Mahatma Gandhi and a true exponent of 
Gandhism. 


MUHAMMAD HAFIZ SYED. Educatiomst. Former Prinapal, the Teacher’s Training College, 
PooM, and Reader m Allahabad University. Membei of the British Institute of Philosophy, 
Lon^nmd the Asiatic Society of Pans. Author of several books in Urdu, French 

Md^di, Co^ed the title Vidja Sbiirbaahj the Bharafa Dbama Mahamaiidala,Be!atfS, 
toi his scholarships m anaent Indian History. 

KISHORI^ G. MASHRUWALA. Editor of the fianjan, cstabhshed by Mahatma Gandhi. 

educational work and other activities at the SabM 
Ashram. President of the Gasafo Sm San^. 

SAKSBtt rf swe fb, W «J GommnM of Wa. 

ood rf to U P. Provmcal (xog™, 

Bomb ^ NoJtS fcr M. .. fl. 

AntVifvr cbitsmi 1 ™ tjiainnan of the Bombay Women’s Association. 
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N G RANGA Member of the Constitocnt Assembly and the Working Comm.tlcc of the Intlnn 
National Congress Piesident, Andhra Provincial Congress Committee Wcll-kno\i n writer 
on economics and soaology. 

K M MUNSHT Pohucian, legislator, author, playwright and journalist Former Agcnt-Gcncnl 
to the Government of India in Hyderabad. Former jomt editor of Yoaiig Mu of Mahitmi 
Gandhi, Member of the Working Committee of the Indian National Congress, Sccrccity, 
Congress Parliamentary Board, and Home Minister, Bombay GoTCrnment Trustee, 
Kasturba Gandht NationaJ Mrmaiul Triat. 

P. S SODHBANS Businessman, accountant and pubhc worker Former Secrctarv, Jm/w/m'v Sabbi, 
Rawalpindi, Vice-President and President, Qty Congress Committee, Lahore, Member 
All-India Congress Committee and Director, National Volunteer Corps, Punjab Sometime 
President and Hon Secretary of Indian Chamber of Commerce, Lahore, Member of the 
Couned of the International Chamber of Commerce, Paris, and President, Nortlicrn India 
Society of Accountants President, Delhi and East Punjab Association of Account-ims 
Member of the Esecutrve Committee of Indian Economics Association Editor, Tbe Mm 
Cbarttied Aicoimiaat, New Delhi. 

GOVIND BAII.ABH PANT Prime Minister of the U P. Member, Congress Working Committee, 
Former leader, Swaraj Party, the U P L^islative Council, President of the U P Congtc'S 
Committee, and SecreUrv, Congress Parliamentary Board 

ANDRfi GIDE Famous French author Nobel Pnze winner for Liteiaturc. Author of Iititniws 
ImagfoamSi Oidtpt etc , besides many translations. 

ANECDOTES 


IAN STEPHENS WcU-knovn British Journalist Editoi, Tbt Statmm of Calcutta and New 
Delhi, Former Director, Bureau of Pubhc Information, Government of India 

S K RUDRA Head of the Department and Professor of Economics, Allahabad Unncn-itv Some- 
time Economic Adviser and Secretary to the Government of the UP, and President of the 
Indian Economics Assoaation. 


HJKMET BAYUR Turkish diplomat, journalist and author Former Director of the Pohticil .Sec- 
tion of the Foreign Office of the Natioreil Government at Ankara, Minister Plenipotentiary 
at Belgrade and Ambassador to Kabul General Secretary to the President of the Turl ish 

Repubhc Formei Minister of Education and University Professor of Histoiy Chairman 

of the National Party of Turkey 

DHURJATl PRASAD MUKERJI Reader in economics and sociology of Lucknow Uni\crs-i>. 


Economist and writer. 

G D. BIRLA Industrialist and businessman, and host and friend of Mabtma Gandlii Fomicr 
President of the Indian Chamber of Commerce, and of the Federation of Indian Chsrabcrs 
of Commerce and Industry President of the AU-Iodia Hanjan Set ik Savp 
MURIEL LESTER British Social Worker Founder of the Kmgsley Hail for the 

poorer peoolc of the East End of London Friend and host o h a atma n i ® 

India s^e^ times and travelled eNtensively all over the world Author of tU 

Unitt and Eufertmmg Getiidbiji 

M S ANEY. Goveinor of Bihar Former President of the Indian National Congress, am eprt- 
sentative of the Government of India in Cc) loo Elder statesman ^ 

NAIL^NJAN SINGH GILL One of the founders of the First 

senior-most co.mbatant officer. Worked with Gandhiji in the 
LIONEL FIELDEN Successively Head of the General Talks Dcp’rimcnt of t 'c , 
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A. S. ALIEKAB.. Educationist. Head of the Depaitment of Ancient Indian Historv and 

Banaias Hindu UniTcrsitjr. President, Ancient Indian History Section of the Second Session 
of History Congress, and of the Numismatic Society of India. General Secretary, All-India 
Oiiental Conference, and Hony Member of tlie Editorial Boaid of the Bibhography of 
Indian Aichsology. Author of standard works on ancient Indian history. 

SI3NITI KUMAR CHATTERJI. Educationist. Khaira Professor of Indian Linguistics and Phone- 
tics, University of Calcutta. Philological Secretary and Vice-President, Royal Asiauc Socety 
of Bengal. Author of many books, including Onffii end "Dmlopamt of Bengali Langftagf, 
Bengfih Pbonetie Reader, and hdo- Aryan and Hindi. 


T. BURROW. Bniish Orientahst. Boden Professor of Sanskrit, Oidord University and Fellow 
of Balliol College. Former Asst Keeper of the Department of Oriental Printed Boob 
and Mss Author of many standard boob. 

NANDALALBOSE Noted pamter and art critic. Director, Ka/abhaiim of Santinil-ptan^ the 
international cultural centre of Rabindranath Tagore. Editor, Rrpam. 

R. V. JAGIRDAR. Writer, playwright and novelist Professor of Sanskrit m the Bombay Educa- 
tional Service. Authoi of eleven full length Kannada plays and forty one-act plays, 
for novels, a biography of Kemal Pasha, a treatise on laughter and theory of humour 
ID hterature, also, in Enghsh, of Diania m Sanskiit Uleia/ttre, Compaiative Phthlog of 
Medem Indo-Aiyan Lang/tagfs, 


V. UNNI KRISHNAN NAYAR. Head of the Department of Commercial Taxes, Government of 
Orissa. Author of many critical essays on Kahdasa’s works and novels and poems in 
Malayalam. Translated several of Rabmdranath Tagore’s books into Malayalam. 

V. VENKATESWARA SASTRULU Head of the well-known Telugu pubhshing film, VaviIIa 
Ramaswaini Sastrulu and Sons, which bad done yeoman service to Telugu language and 
h^tur^ and Telugu scholat One of the founders of Andhra Chamber of Commerce 
Editor, Tnlm^ (Telugu Weekly) and Fedeiated India (English Weekly), 

SISIRKUl^ GHOSE. Literary scholat and critic. Sometime feUow of Viswabbarati, 
Sanumbtan. Student of Aldous Huxley, Rabmdranath Tagore and Sri Aurobindo. 

Ap<t»rf/#amongpWf*and a radical humamst among 
Mandah ^ ^ ^harmakorb, and one of the prominent members of Hharma Hirnaya 


CKUNH^ MJA. ^ “d Sansbit scholar. Professor of Sanskrit in the Madras 

^Sdia oSf^“fr Formeipresidentofvarious sections of 

of the Saentificand r it, i^'*’ the Indian Philosophical Congress. Member 
uTvnnn Government of Imha. 

Cum« of the Government Museum, Khatmandu. 'Nepal. His foimat is the fresco style 
K. p,^3or of Zoolo^, Umversity College, Trivandrum, and head of 

Onental ConferJk Section of the All-India 

VASUDEVA SHARANA AGRAWAT A i ... 
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of the U P. and Assoaate Editor of Jemal of tbe Nmtsttc Seaetv of 

Mta. •' 


MOTI CHANDRA Authority on Indian Art and Archaeology Curator, Art Prince 

of Wales Museum, Bombay Published many tapers on Indian costumes’ in the 
Bkrat^ Vi^a, Bombay, 1938, and in the Jomal of ibe Inchon Soaoty <f Omrctal Art 
Author of Geographteal and Bconomte Sindm m the IMahhcavta, Join Mimatm Pmtmg tn 
Wutern India, and Itchntqnt of Mttghal Pamtmg. 

ADRIS BANERJI Archseologist Former m-chargc of the Archieological Museum and Monu- 
ments at Sarnath, and Curator of the Nalanda Museum and Mnmunpti t.; Authoi of 
MSlasas, So^alltd Tubal Comagu of Nertiem India, Some Senlpfme otQutb, Delia, Tbe Cba- 
tarter of Indian Ait, Schism and Samatb, etc 

VARANASI RAMAMURTY, "RENU ” Writer and poet in Telugu and Hindi Hindi-i&W(/fiLom 
Kasbt Vidjapifb Lecturer in Hindi, Hindu College, Guntur Author of Ninth Vansbt 
(a collection of poems) Paja De-Sinba (poetry) and Andhra Desh-ie-Kabtr Vemana, 
(comparative literary criticism). 

RAVISHANKAR M RAVAL Artist and painter. Former editor of Knmar, a journal of art and 
education Former President of the Art Section of Gujerat Sabt^ Panibad, Karachi, the 
Provincial Aitists’ Confcicnce, Bombav, and the Art Souety of India, Bombay Vice- 
President, All-India Association of Fine Arts, and Chairman, Bbatat Kola Mandal, Bombay. 

S GOPALAKRISHNAMURTY Writer, and bteraiy and diamatic critic in the Telugu language 
Professor of Physics, Presidency College, Madras Editor of Vttama Naticak, an anthology 
of Telugu one-act plays Autto of several papers of literary mterest 

CHANDRAVADAN C MEHTA. Writer, poet and dramatist Assistant Station Director, All- 
India Radio Author of many novels, three volumes of poetry, and a number of plays, 
which include Tbe Inn Road. 

DEVEIDRA SATYARTHI Wnter of short-stones and articles in English, Urdu, Panjabi 
and Hindi. Has made a speaal study of Indian folk songs Travelled aU over India 
and recorded diousands of songs in more than fifty languages and dialects Editor in the 
pubhcations Division, Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, Government of India. 

KUTTY KRISHNA MARAR. A hterarv scholar in Sansknt and Malayalam Former Private 
Secretary to Poet Vallathol and Literary Director of the Art Centre, Kerala Kalamandalam 
Author of several books and treatises on Malayalam and Sanskrit literatures 

MUJTABA ALT Well-known Bengali writer Pnnapal, Bogra College, Bogra, East Pakistan. 

S R S RAGHAVAN Editor, Commercial Pubhcations, Commerce Ministry of the Government 
of India Former Editor of Commerce, Bombay WeU-known sredent of Tamil, Kannada, 
Hmdi and Sanskrit literatures. 


INDIAN LETTERS 

ADIVI BAPIRAJU. Well-known Telugu poet, arust and sculptor Former Pnnapal, Nauonal 
CoUegc, Masuhpatam, and Editor, Meezan (Telugu Daily) of Hyderabad, Deccan Author 
of Naiayana Rao, Ttfan, Himabindn, Gena Gam Redift. md Tolakart 
BUDDHADEVA BOSE Journalist and author Founder-Editor of the Bengah quarterly, K0rta 
Author of over eighty volumes in Bengali, includmg poetry, fiction and ccitidsm 

V N BHUSHAN Poet in the English language, and writer Pnnapal and Profewr of ^hsh, 
Bhavan's CoDege, Bombay Former Professor of En^shJSfeharajah s ^ ’ 

and Wadia CoUege, Poona Pubhshed a large number of books, which mdude poetry 

and plays. 
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MULK raj ANAND. Well-kflow Indian author, novehst, art critic and journalist. Editor, 
Marg which IS devoted to the arts. Leverhulme Fellow for research in Hindu- 

stham literature. Author of the internationally-known Coohe and ¥mm Art, 

“BONOPHUL.” Pen-name of B C. Mukherji, Bengali novelist and poet. Climcal pathologist 
by profession. Author of scores of books in the Bengah language. 

N. S. PHADKE. Veteran educatiomst and man of letters. Founder of the Marathi magazme, 
"Siiitnakara and Editor, Zmikara, Former President, All-Maharashtra Literary Conference. 
Prolific writer of books in Marathi, His Enghsh works include Leaves m Angist Wmd, 
Sex hobkms m hdta and Birth Pangs of Nes> Kashmir, 

K. S KARANTH. Kannada author, novelist and playwright Editor of Kannada Distma^, and 
three volumes of Kannada En^rlopadta for Children, Author of Maralmaniiige (novel) and 
several plays. 

“KALKI ” Pen name for R Krishnamurty Editor of Kaiki, popular Tamil literary monthly. 
Former personal secretary of Sri C. Ra|agopalacliari, and Assistant Editor of Vimoehanam 
and Associate Editor of Anandavikatan, Author of several novels and short stones in 
TamiL Secretary of the Tamil Academy. 

V. K. GOKAK Educatiomst and poet. Prmapal of Rajaram College, Kolhapur. Former Pre- 
sident, Karnatak Poets’ and Educational conference. Author in Kannada of Song of Life 
(lyrics), Ijjodii (novel), Yngantara (drama), and Sanmdradacbe (travel). 

PREM.\ KANTAK Well-known woman writer and politician Founder of Sasawad Gandhi 
Ashtam, Constructive worker of the Maharashtra Congress. Author of Prasad-Deeksba 
(the letters sent to her by Mahatma Gandhi), Kam aiirKamini (novel), and Satjagrabi Maha- 
lasbtra. 


B, S, MARDHEKAR Marathi poet Former Station Director, All-India Radio and Editor, Indian 
Listenei, Author of Sbisbir Agam, Ratieeeha Divas (novel) and Kanbce Kavita (suireahstic 
poetry) in Marathi, and" Arts and Man (Enghsh). 

A SRINIVASA RAGHAVAN. Noted Tamil ktieratenr. Head of the Department of Enghsh, 
Vivekananda College, Madras Editor of Cbintanai (Tamil monthly), and Assoaate Editor 
of Ttivent (Enghsh monthly). Author in Tamil MAvan Aiaaian and Nizheigai (Plays), 


BHlBHU'n BHUSHAN BANERJI. Well-known poet and novelist of Bengal. President of the 
Praban Bangga Sabitya Sabba,!^^^. Author of many pubhcations, which include Patber 
Paneback, Aparajita, Aratyaka etc. 

VYLOPILUL SREED^RA MENON. Educatiomst and weU-known Malayalam Poet. Mem- 
ber, Cultural Committee of the Pan Kerala Literary Academy. Honoured by Madias 
Government for his poetical work, Kami Kovtbn (First Harvest). 

VAMAN mORG^E. Maiaii ^ort-story writer and author. Professor of Navabharat Col- 
pS/Z^Sd HindHstbam Dietionaiy, Author of Siishama, Havan, 

G. A poet of Kerala. Lecturer, Maharajah’s College, Emakulam, and 

Editor oIKairalee, 

Author of Sabitya Kantakam, Vtsalban, and Smyakantbi, 
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ABANINDBANATH TAGORE Tlie first outstanding, and for long dnmmatifig ggnie in the 
renaissance of ait in India, and ‘*the fountain-head of aesthetic awakening of the na t i on in eveiy 
branch of life ” Collector, student, exponent and teacher of Indian Art, arbs^ leader of a new 
art movement, essayist, author and lecturer, a btilhant nmteur and an attractive personality, 
Abanmdtanath stands alone m his eminence. Receiving his early training m art under Euro- 
pean teachers and m the Western academic style, he was later attracted and mflnentyil by indi- 
genous traditions, as also Chinese and Japanese pamtmg Amongst his best known pictures 
are the ‘Krishna Dla’ series, ‘Queen Tishyarabhita and t^Bodhi Tree,’ portraits of Devendra- 
nath, Dwijendianath and Rabindranath Tagore, ‘Deadi of Shah;ahao,’ illustrations of 
Gitaqah, Omar Khayyam and the Arabian Nigfhts, the Darjeeling series, the ‘playmate* series, 
the ‘Krishnamangal’ scries, and The Last Journey Was the Bagishwari Piofossoi 6f Fine Arts 
in the Umversity of Calcutta, and, for some years after the death ofRabmdranath Tagore, 
President of the Visvabharati Now lives in retitement in a Calcutta suburb. No album of his 
paintings is available, but the Abanindra Number of the Visvabharati Quarterly provides a 
representative selection 

GAGANENDRANATH TAGORE Somewhat overshadowed by his younger brother Abanindra- 
nath, Gaganendianath who was an artist of outstanding merit, although the variety, richness 
and gusto of his expeiiments in various styles can be confusing A man of wide culture and 
gicat personal charm, Gaganendranath was one of the founders of die Indian Society of 
Oriental Art, and its first Secretary His work may be divided mto the period of Japanese 
influence (and of the exquisite gold backgrounds), of the water colour paintings of rural Bengal 
and of Puri, of the Himalayan sketches, of the brilliant series of Sn Chaitanya pictures, of the 
caricatures of Indian life, and of die very original esperimcnts in ‘cubism These last as also 
the caricatures, some of which are of devastating quahty, deserve to be much better known 


than they ate. 

NANDALAL BOSE Distmguished disaple of Abanmdtanath, C'there can be no greater honour for 
me”), collaborator of Rabindranath mthe Visvabharati, Director oi^KahMaian Santiniketan, 
Nandalal Bose has been the inspiration of art students from aU over India and abroad, and 
always commanded their afiection and respect His pamtings of dassi^ and myfoobpcal 
subjects provide a remarkable pahngenesis, and yet are truly original. His frescoes at die Ckm 
Bhmn m Sannnilcetan and the Kirttmanitr m Batoda, his Buddhist and Siva pmtmgs, lUus- 
trations of Rabindranath’s books, pictures of common life and of the Santhals, fes l^dscapes, 
his postcards, his remarkable ser.es of folk pamtings for the Haripura Confess h,s decomtiw 
and nmampntal wotk, design and decor ofe a variety and vigour matchmg his toters “Ijn 

IS his svsllar and dieue IS nodung that he cannot do widi It ’’Ammofsi^^^ 

few words and great penonal mtegnty, his life has been i^u j ^ \ a on 

nath, Mahatma GamSu and Sn Aurobmdo A book of his bnef essa^ and conversations on 

art has been pubhshed by the Visvabharau under the name 

RAMENDRANATH CHAKRAVORTY Taking his art msaine « r aJ 
Calcutta and the lahbbaim, Santiniketan, Ramendmafo He was deputed 

Parisforstudy He has exhibited his work m England and on the 

by the GoveLent of India to represent and orgamse “ 

Was head of the Art Department, Delhi Polytechnic, for some time and is now tne par. 
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Govetiunent School of Att, Calcutta. Though he has worked in various media, errlimg 
IS his farie. He has published several volumes of these. 

RAMKINKAR Took his art training at the Ra/aMavaBj Santmiketan, where he has been teaching 
art s'nce 1925 . His work is characterised by its freshness and vigour. As a sculptor his work 
executed m cement concrete as well as stone is both massive and modern, its elemental 
vigour, often tunning into strange shapes, characterises his essential outlook and execution. 
Little exhibited, his work is known through casual prints, but is respected by critics and 
connoisseurs. 


KRIPAL SINGH SHEKHAWAT. Took his art training under Sri Bhoor Singh Shekhawat of Pilani, 
m Jaipur After a year at the Lucknow Art School he went to Santmiketan, where he « now 
an art instructor. Kripalsmgh has shown a speaal aptitude for the characteristic technique 
of mediaeval Indian art and/i«« “His brush and miniature work, wood engraving and 
graphic art daim special admiration.” 

RATHIN MAITRA. Took his early training at the Government School of Art, Qlcutta, specialising 
m portrait painting Took a prominent part in the formation of the ‘Calcutta Group ’ Is 
now teachmg at the Government School of Art, Calcutta, ^ 

GOPAL GHOSE. Also a member of the Calcutta Group, Gopal Ghose took his art trainmg in Jaipur 
and Madras, and also drew inspiration from Abamndranath Tagore and Nandakil Bose. “An 
int^ely moving colour and a Ime in quest of speed and transformation are the mam elements 
of his pictur«. Gopal Ghose is now a lecturer on art at the Shibpur Engineering CoUege. 
An album of his drawmgs has been pubbshed. o & s 

JAGAISWATH AHIVASI. ongmally from Mathura, where his father was a temple musiaan 

m Bomlay.rtoio! ke qmliBed in ijtS waning . gold ned.; 

nniJ^oitimnoinmisMbytlieGovetninoit of India, nicpmiting 'Dtpannn of Min' 
was presented by the Government of India to China. ^ 

K. K EEBBAR. Sta^g with the pamtmg of toys as a hobby, Hebbar took his art taming at the 

BABU HERUR Trained at the Sir T. T. School of Art -d t. rr 

not so much by his output whidb has been rather t 

tho vildilj of hi. entomdap nrf ft. 'aittg^tri^^fc^^L^ qaahj of ta punlaig., 

studymg at the Academic de la Grande ChaLuare^ ^m l^meArts, Spent a year m Paris 

« ...odoft on o,ft 

and Sir W.Umm DiS, R. A ^ ^ W. Macmillan, R. A. 
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44 
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Quarter^ R^g/rfer, 1929. V. 2:423-428). 

Presidential Address to the Fortj-fourth Session of the Indian National Congress, at Lahore, on 
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(MmAwrrfS^iar.ijjy.V. 

r 
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vnA InAaa leaders. {Mian Annual ^ ^ correspondence 

Inaugural address at Ae FifieenA Session of Ae A r ra' 

December 27, 1939. {Mm Annual Re Jer, 193^7. “ 
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Speech at the Tventy-tbid Session of the Indian Economic Confeience at Allahabad, January a, 1940. 
{Mm Annual Baffsttr, 1940. V. 1:379-80 ) 

Statement on Woxld Wat II, before the Contt on November 3, 1940. {Mum Anmal 1941. 
V. 2:198-200). 
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Speech on Cabinet Mission’s Proposals in the A. I. C C at Bombay, July 6-7, 1946, tjndm Amnel 
1946 V. 2:131-132). 

Press Cnflfefcnre on Cabinet Mission’s Proposals, July 10, 1946 {Man Annual ^ffster, 1946. V. 


2:143-147) 

Speech arn y nn g Viceroy’s Invitation to form an Interim Government August 12, 1946. 

Annual Etffstir, 1946 V 2:221). 

S pffrb inviting Mr. Jinnah’s co-operation in the formation of the Interim Government. Nehru- 
Jinnah Correspondence (Jndtan Annual Bjgtster, 1946 V. 2*222-223). 

Press Conference on talks with Mr Jinnah, August 16, 1946 {Mm Annual 1946 V. 2:223- 
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Press Conference on Interim Government, at New Delhi on September 2, 1946 {Mm Annual 
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London Cot&rence preceding the Inaugnra 0 4.208-300). 

correspondence {Mm Annual Riffst>r, 1946. V a.298 300;. ^ 
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Speech in the Constituent Assembly on Decembet 13, 1946. moving the Resolution on Dedaiation 
of Objectives. (Jediati Anmtal 1946. V. 2:335-340). 


N. B'— Fot texts of the above, please tefet to the issues of leading Indian Dailies, ot the Tmes, London 
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Fot futthet articles, speeches, statements etc b; and on Pandit Kehru, please tefet to the issues of . 
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(j) Keesmi's Contemporaiy Arduvet CLondon, Kcesing’s Publications Ltd ,) under India • Nehru, Pandit 
(6) Offietal Index to tbe Tmes (London, Times Publishing Co. Ltd ) under India Nehru Pandit 
^waharlal. 
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SuNDARAM, P. Tiriedta; Jowabar Kadai. (Madias, Tamilpannai, 1948), 
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Chavda, Raghubans Singh: Bakt-t-Zmdagf 
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Lal, Qsumis Bagfo Jaaiabarhl. 

Said. Abdur Rahman- Quadin Ke Kbutut Jmab Ke Nan- 
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Paudtf Jaaiabarhl Nehru, 
Jaaiabaihl h Kabaiii. 


Letters wutten to Jinnah by Nehru, Gandhi 


Aniiujjs ON NEHRU IN PERIODICALS 

^GLISH 

Current Biography, April 1941, April 1948. 

Blair, H. White Paper versns White Man m ^ 

November 18, 1935), ’ angerous Man in India (Satmday 

Buree-Whiis, M- ^956). 

^imraox India- (Literaoi Digest, April 23, 19J6). 

^asks Inia whether it will Fight. (Lrfs, April 27. 1942) 

^ngress Leader's Apologia {Great Britain ek Z ^ 

Cnp«, Old and N„. (G™, <>. E^, , 
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Inglis, a Mr Nehm’s India. {Qmi^sQuarteilf, November 1946) 

India Inside Out {Newsweek, September 3, 1945}. 

India and Soaalism {Round Table, September 1936). 

India speaks to China. Last free utterance of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehm {Life, Match t, 1943) 
Jawaharlal Nehm, the Successor and Spiritual Leader {people. East & West, March-April 1948) 
Jawaharlal Nehm Defines Aims. {Great Britain & the East, December 5, 1940)’ 

Jones, G E Nehm and Jinnah, a Study in Contrast {New York Times Magasffne, December 8, 1946) 
Laski, Harold Joseph. Pandit Nehm {Living Age, June 1934) 
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Moslems Stone Nehm, {Life, November n, 1946) 

Naidu,Mrs SAROjnn Tribute to President Jawaharlal Nehru, at the Forty-nm* Session of the 
Indian National Congtess, Lucknow* {Ittdftt/t Affttual^ffskr$ 2 9 /* 

Current Biogft^ly, 1941, April 1948) 

Nehm and the outlook for non-violence in India, {Christum Centmy, January 10, 1934 
Nehm Never Wins. IfTime, August 24, 1942) 
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Wrench, Eveltn: Talk with Mr Nehru (Speetator, May ij, 194.) 


Jatvabarlal, Bharat Rather Ratbtk. No 7. 1351 B S. ^ 

Vtsva Vtdyaheytr Samvartan Utsave Pandit Nehru Rrabvast. Chaito, 1350 B S 


Hindi 

As(ad Hind Sena Ka Bbavtsbya. Vtsbal Bharat, September 1943. 

Ghor Shram Karne K, Avasyakata. Samynkta RianHya Samatbara, February x. 1949. 
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